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PREFACE. 

In  the  following  pages,  which  are  based  on  portions  of  my 
Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  on 
Practical  Medicine  and  Medical  Diagnosis,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  give  a  systematic  account  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and 
Thoracic  Aorta.^ 

My  attention  was  early  directed  to  the  diseases  of  the 
heart,  for  soon  after  entering  practice  I  met  with  a  long 
series  of  rare  and  interesting  cardiac  cases.  During  the  past 
fifteen  years  I  have  been  constantly  thinking  and  talking 
about  the  subject,  and  steadily  accumulating  the  clinical 
knowledge  and  pathological  material  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  such  a  work. 

The  lithographs  of  naked-eye  objects,  represent  with  few 
exceptions  the  hearts  of  patients  who  have  been  under  my 
own  care  during  life,  and  with  whose  clinical  histories  I  am 
intimately  acquainted.  The  microscopical  lithographs  are,  with 
two  exceptions,  copied  from  sections  made  by  myself.  In 
order  to  ensure  absolute  accuracy  of  representation,  the  naked- 
eye  specimens  were  first  photographed  and  then  drawn  under 
my  immediate  personal  supervision,  while  the  microscopical 
objects  have  been  placed  directly  on  the  stone  from  my  own 
drawings. 

'  The  subject  matter  of  the  work  was  delivered  almost  exactly  as  it  stands,  in 
the  form  of  lectures  to  the  author's  class  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  session 
1883-84. 
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I  am  particularly  indebted  to  Professor  Turner  for  his 
kindness  and  libcralit>'  in  allowing  me  to  photograph  and 
reproduce  the  rare  and  beautiful  specimens  which  are  shown 
in  figs.  170',  171,  242.  243.  244.  262,  and  281,  and  which  are 
contained  in  the  Anatomical  Museum  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Professor  Greenfield  and 
Dr  Wyllic,  with  whose  kind  consent  two  specimens  (figs  169 
and  263)  which  came  under  my  notice  in  the  course  of  my 
work   as    Pathologist   to    the    Edinburgh    Royal    Infirmar>'. 

arc  represented. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

INTRODUCTORY  ANATOMICAL  AND  PHYSIOLOGICAL  REMARKS  THE 
ARTERIAL  BLOOD-SUPPLY  OF  THE  HEART.  THE  AUTOMATIC 
MECHANISM  OF  THE  HEART.  THE  NERVOUS  SUPPLY  OF  THE 
HEART.  THE  CONNECTIONS  OF  THE  SYMPATHETIC  WITH  THE 
HEART.  THE  CONNECTIONS  OF  THE  PNEUMOGASTRIC  WITH  THE 
HEART.  THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  THE  VAGUS  AND  SYMPATHETIC 
NERVES  AFFECT  THE  HEART.  THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN 
THE  HEART  AND  THE  MINUTE  BLOOD-VESSELS 

The  consideration  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Circulatory  System 
is  a  subject  of  great  importance,  for  it  embraces  many 
affections  which  are  of  every  day  occurrence  in  practice, 
which  entail  a  vast  amount  of  suffering,  and  which  are  very 
frequently  the  cause  of  death. 

The  diseases  of  the  Circulatory  System  include' — 

1.  The  diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Pericardium. 

2.  The  diseases  of  the  Arteries. 

3.  The  diseases  of  the  Veins. 

In  treating  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Pericardium, 
I  shall  first  describe  the  methods  of  clinical  examination 
which  are  in  common  use  for  investigating  the  condition  of 
these  structures,  directing  attention,  as  I  proceed,  to  those 

*  The  diseases  of  the  Lymphatics  are  sometimes  included  under  this  head,  but 
they  are,  I  think,  more  appropriately  considered  under  the  disorders  of  the 
Chylopoietic  Viscera. 
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points  in  their  anatomy,  physiology,  and  patholog>%  which 
arc  essential  for  the  due  comprehension  of  our  subject. 
After  the  reader  has  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  these 
points,  I  shall  consider  the  individual  afTections  of  the  heart 
and  pericardium  in  detail. 

PRELIMINARY  ANATOMICAL  AND  PHYSIOLOGICAL     - 
CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  heart — the  central  organ  of  the  circulation — may  be 
regarded  as  a  muscular  pump  ;  or,  speaking  more  accurately, 
it  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two  *  muscular  pumps, — the 
systemic  and  pulmonary  hearts  respectively. 

Each  half  or  pump  consists  of  two  chambers,  viz.,  (l)  a 
receiving  chamber  or  auncU,  and  (2)  a  propeliing  chamber  or 
ventricle. 


'  At  an  early  pcriwl  of  fcctil  life,  as  in  Ihc  pcnnanent  state  of  ihc  Dtigong 
(sec  fig.  1),  the  hcarl  is  so  deeply  cleft  from  the  npcx  towartls  ihc  base,  as  almu>l 
to  give  the  idea  of  iwu  separate  organs. — Carfftttcrs  Phy^iohgy,  p.  271.  In  the 
adult  heart  of  man.  the  remains  of  (he  deep  cleft  are  mmctiines  seen  in  Llic  furni 
of  a  bifid  apex  (sec  tig.  3). 
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Fig.  I. — Heart  of  Ougong  seen  anteriorly:  &how»  bifid  apex.  *.  right  auricle. 
^,  right  vcnlricle.  /,  left  auricle.  '*,  left  veniricle,  w,  aorta  giWng  off  innnminates, 
left  carotid  and  left  subclavian  arteries,  f,  pulmonary  artery  bifurcating  and  pro- 
ceeding to  right  and  left  lungs, — {After  Oiife/t.) 

Fig.  2.  Apex  of  the  human  heart  (half  the  nnturnl  size)  showing  a  deep  clcfl, 
A,  between  the  two  ventricles. 
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The  function  of  the  auricle  is  to  receive  the  blood  which  is 
carried  to  it  by  the  great  veins,  to  store  up  that  blood  for  a 
brief  period  {i.e,  the  period  corresponding  to  the  ventricular 
systole),  and  to  transmit  it  to  the  ventricle.  The  function  of 
the  ventricle  is  to  propel  the  blood,  which  it  receives  from 
the  auricle,  into  the  great  artery  which  arises  from  it,  and 
thence  through  the  arterial  system  and  round  the  vascular 
circle.* 

The  backward  flow  of  blood  from  the  ventricle  to  the 
auricle  is  partly  prevented  by  the  auriculo-ventricular  valve 
segments,  partly,  as  Ludwig,  Hesse,  and  Macalister  have 
shown,  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  wall  of  the 
ventricle  itself,  i,e.  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres 
which  surround  the  valvular  orifice.  The  backward  flow 
from  the  arterial  system  (aorta  or  pulmonary  artery)  into 
the  ventricle,  is  prevented  by  certain  valvular  arrangements, 
which  I  shall  afterwards  describe  in  detail ;  while  the 
backward  flow  of  blood  from  the  auricles  to  the  veins 
is  partly  prevented  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscular 
fibres,  which  are  placed  at  their  points  of  termination,  i.e. 
where  the  veins  join  the  heart,  the  systemic  venous  circula- 
tion being  still  further  protected  from  the  'backwash,'  which 
not  unfrequently  occurs  through  the  tricuspid,  even  in  con- 
ditions of  health,  by  the  valves  of  the  veins  themselves.  By 
these  means  the  onward  flow  of  blood  in  one — a  forward — 
direction  is  accurately  maintained. 

The  course  of  the  circulation  is  diagrammatically 
represented  in  figure  3,  while  the  passage  of  the 
blood  through  the  heart  takes  place  in  the  following 
manner : — 

At  the  commencement  of  the  auricular  diastole  (and 
while  the  ventricular  systole  is  taking  place)  blood  begins 
to    flow  from  the   great  venous   trunks   into  the   auricular 

'  The  chief  cause,  of  the  motion  of  the  blootl,  is  the  heart,  but  the  onward 
passage  of  blood  is  also  aided  by  the  contraction  of  the  blood  vessels.  This 
contraction  is  partly  the  result  of  elasticity,  and  partly  due  to  an  active  contraction 
of  the  muscular  cuat. 
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DescripHoH  of  Fig.  3. — Diagrammatic  representation  of  the  course  of  the  circulation. 
{Modified from  Daiton.) 

The  arrows  indicate  the  course  of  the  circuiation. 

RV,  the  right,  and  LV,  the  left  ventricles. 

RA,  the  right,  and  LA,  the  left  auricles.  t 

Lungs,  Liver  (description  in  full). 

S,  Stomach. 

Spl,  Spleen. 

In,  Intestines. 

K,  Kidneys. 

Sc,  Sapra-renal  capsules. 

P,  Pelvic  viscera. 

LE,  Lower  extremities. 

UE,  Upper  extremities  and  superficial  parts  of  the  head  and  neck. 

B,  Brain. 

Sp,  Spinal  cord. 

PA,  Pulmonary  artery. 

PV,  Pulmonary  veins. 

AA,  Branches  of  the  ascending  aorta. 

DA,  Descending  aorta. 

SV,  Superior  cava. 

IV,  Inferior  cava. 

1  Caeliac  axis,  sending  branches  to  the  spleen,  stomach,  and  liver. 

2  Mesenteric  arteries. 

3  Renal  arteries. 

4  Arteries  to  the  pelvic  viscera. 

5  Arteries  to  the  lower  extremities. 

6  Arteries  to  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

7  Arteries  to  brain. 

8  Arteries  to  spinal  cord. 

9  Arteries  to  the  upper  extremities  and  superficial  parts  of  the  head  and  neck. 

10  Hepatic  veins. 

1 1  Portal  vein. 

12  Veins  from  the  intestine  (superior  and  inferior  mesenteric  veins). 

1 3  Veins  from  the  stomach  and  spleen. 

14  Splenic  vein. 

15  Coronary  and  pyloric  veins  from  the  stomach. 

16  Renal  veins. 

17  Veins  from  the  pelvic  \'iscera. 

18  Veins  of  the  lower  extremities. 

19  Veins  from  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

20  Veins  from  the  brain. 

2 1  Veins  from  the  spinal  cord. 

22  Veins  from  the  upper  extremities  and  superficial  parts  of  the  head  and  neck. 
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cavities ;  as  soon  as  the  ventricular  diastole  occurs  the  ven- 
tricles dilate,  the  pressure  in  the  ventricular  cavities  becomes 
negative,  and  blood  flows  from  the  auricles  into  the  ven- 
tricles through  the  auriculo-ventricular  (mitral  and  tricuspid) 
orifices ;  before  long  the  auricles  become  full  of  blood,  and 
the  auricular  systole  occurs;  the  muscular  contraction  com- 
mences in  the  walls  of  the  great  veins,  and  spreads  in  a 
peristaltic  manner  over  the  auricles,  which  sharply  contract 
and  discharge  their  blood  into  the  ventricles,  distending 
them,  and  bringing  the  segments  of  the  auriculo-ventricular 
valves  into  close  apposition ;  the  muscular  contraction  now 
passes  to  the  ventricles,  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices  are 
firmly  closed  by  the  muscular  contraction,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  the  valve  segments  arc  tensely  stretched, 
the  arterial  valves  are  burst  open,  and  the  ventricles  empty 
themselves  into  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery ;  the  great 
arteries  become  distended,  the  segments  of  the  aortic  and 
pulmonary  valves  are  floated  together;  the  recoil  of  the 
aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  then  occurs,  and  the  aortic  and 
pulmonary  valves  are  closed  and  stretched. 

Now  in  studying  both  the  physiology  and  pathology  of 
the  heart,  and  in  investigating  its  diseases  at  the  bedside, 
it  is  essential  to  keep  this  fact  constantly  in  view,  that  t/te 
heart  is  not  merely  a  mechanical^  but  tliat  it  is  also  a  muscular 
pump,  and  that,  as  Professor  Michael  Foster  so  lucidly  points 
out,  its  action  consequently  presents  problems  which  are 
partly  mechanical  and  partly  vital}  I  cannot  insist  too 
strongly  upon  the  importance  of  looking  at  the  heart 
both  as  a  mechanical  pump  and  as  a  vital  organ  ;  it  is  in 
fact  the  base  upon  which  an  intelligent  comprehenaon  of 
the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  heart,  and  of  the 
symptomatology,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  its  diseases, 
must  be  founded. 

Hut  although  the  heart  is  a  muscular  organ,  it  differs 
from  the  other  muscles  of  the  body  in  several  important 
particulars.     They  are  as  follows  : — 

'  -/  'I'<xt  Hook  oj  Physiology^  \*.  135. 
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In  th^  first  place,  although  the  cardiac  muscle  is  involun- 
tary in  its  action,  it  is  transversely  striated  in  its  structure — 
a  fact  which,  as  Gaskell  has  pointed  out,  explains  many  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  cardiac  muscle. 

Dr  Gaskell  looks  upon  the  heart  as  a  specially  modified  portion  of  the 
vascular  system  ;  *the  heart  is  to  be  considered,'  he  says,  'as  a  piece  of 
arter>'  or  vein,  the  muscular  walls  of  which  have  developed  in  a  special 
manner.  The  keynote  therefore  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  cardiac  muscle 
consists  in  its  structural  position,  intermediate  between  unstriped  and 
striated  muscle  fibre.  Muscular  tissues  exhibit  three  different  modes  of 
responding  to  stimulation  according  to  their  structure.  These  modes 
may  be  expressed  by  saying  that  certain  muscles  possess  essentially  the 
power  of  "  tonic  contraction,"  others  the  power  of  '*  rhythmical  contrac- 
tion," and  others  that  of  "rapid  contraction."  A  comparison  of  the 
tetanising  action  of  a  strong  interrupted  current  upon  a  strip  of  muscle 
from  the  bladder  of  the  tortoise  and  from  the  heart  of  the  tortoise  with 
the  ordinar)'  tetanus  cur\'e  of  the  frog's  gastrocnemius  shows  clearly  the 
difference  of  the  three  kinds  of  muscular  tissue. 

*The  unstriped  muscle  of  the  bladder  contracts  slowly  after  a  long 
latent  period,  the  contraction  increasing  steadily  in  force  during  and  even 
after  the  cessation  of  the  tetanizing  current,  and  then  the  strip  returns 
with  excessive  slowness  to  its  original  length.  In  other  words,  we  see  a 
prolonged  tonic  contraction  as  the  result  of  the  stimulation. 

*  With  the  striated  muscle  we  have  the  well  known  cur\'e  of  tetanus 
composed  of  the  superposition  of  a  series  of  rapid  contractions. 

*The  cardiac  strip  gives  a  curve  which  is  intermediate  between  the 
two.  and  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  a  long  continued  tonic  con- 
traction upon  which  a  number  of  rapid  contractions  are  superimposed. 
These  separate  rapid  contractions  never  succeed  one  another  so  quickly 
as  to  fuse  together.  The  cardiac  muscle  then,  when  tctanized,  gives,  in 
virtue  of  its  relationship  to  unstriped  muscle,  a  tetanus  of  tonicity  (to  use 
Ranviers  expression),  and  at  the  same  time  a  series  of  rapid  contractions 
in  consequence  of  its  affinity  to  ordinary  striated  muscle.  When  the 
vitality  of  the  tissue  is  impaired  by  exhaustion,  by  injur>-,  by  malnutrition, 
the  cardiac  muscle  loses  its  power  of  rapid  contraction,  and  the  less- 
specialized  tonic  power  alone  remains,  the  muscle  strip  tetanized  when 
in  that  condition  contracts  with  a  prolonged  tonic  contraction  in  the 
same  way  as  unstriped  muscle. 

*  In  another  respect  too,  the  intcmicdiate  position  of  the  cardiac  muscle 
between  the  slowly  contracting,  slowly  exhausted  unstriped  muscle,  and 
the  rapidly  contracting,  easily  exhausted  striated  muscle,  is  clearly 
shown  ;  the  vitality  of  unstriped  muscle  after  the  death  of  an  animal  is 
wonderfully  long  ;  the  irritability  of  the  cardiac  muscle  after  death   is 
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cavities ;  as  soon  as  the  ventricular  diastole  occurs  the  ven- 
tricles dilate,  the  pressure  in  the  ventricular  cavities  becomes 
negative,  and  blood  flows  from  the  auricles  into  the  ven- 
tricles through  the  auriculo- ventricular  (mitral  and  tricuspid) 
orifices ;  before  long  the  auricles  become  full  of  blood,  and 
the  auricular  systole  occurs;  the  muscular  contraction  com- 
mences in  the  walls  of  the  great  veins,  and  spreads  in  a 
peristaltic  manner  over  the  auricles,  which  sharply  contract 
and  discharge  their  blood  into  the  ventricles,  distending 
them,  and  bringing  the  segments  of  the  auriculo-vcntricular 
valves  into  close  apposition ;  the  muscular  contraction  now 
passes  to  the  ventricles,  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices  are 
firmly  closed  by  the  muscular  contraction,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  the  valve  segments  arc  tensely  stretched, 
the  arterial  valves  are  burst  open,  and  the  ventricles  empty 
themselves  into  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery ;  the  great 
arteries  become  distended,  the  segments  of  the  aortic  and 
pulmonary  valves  arc  floated  together ;  the  recoil  of  the 
aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  then  occurs,  and  the  aortic  and 
pulmonary  valves  arc  closed  and  stretched. 

Now  in  studying  both  the  physiology  and  pathology  of 
the  heart,  and  in  investigating  its  diseases  at  the  bedside, 
it  is  essential  to  keep  this  fact  constantly  in  view,  that  the 
heart  is  not  merely  a  mechanical^  but  that  it  is  also  a  muscular 
pump,  and  that,  as  Professor  Michael  Foster  so  lucidly  points 
out,  its  action  consequently  presents  problems  which  arc 
•partly  mechanical  and  partly  vital}  I  cannot  insist  too 
strongly  upon  the  importance  of  looking  at  the  heart 
both  as  a  mechanical  pump  and  as  a  vital  organ  ;  it  is  in 
fact  the  base  upon  which  an  intelligent  comprehension  of 
the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  heart,  and  of  the 
symptomatology,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  its  diseases, 
must  be  founded. 

Hut  although  the  heart  is  a  muscular  organ,  it  differs 
from  the  other  muscles  of  the  body  in  several  important 
particulars.     They  arc  as  foHous  : — 
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In  \h^  first  place,  although  the  cardiac  muscle  is  involun- 
tary in  its  action,  it  is  transversely  striated  in  its  structure — 
a  fact  which,  as  Gaskell  has  pointed  out,  explains  many  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  cardiac  muscle. 

Dr  Gaskell  looks  upon  the  heart  as  a  specially  modified  portion  of  the 
vascular  system  ;  *the  heart  is  to  be  considered,'  he  says,  *as  a  piece  of 
arter>'  or  vein,  the  muscular  walls  of  which  have  developed  in  a  special 
manner.  The  keynote  therefore  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  cardiac  muscle 
consists  in  its  structural  position,  intermediate  between  unstriped  and 
striated  muscle  fibre.  Muscular  tissues  exhibit  three  different  modes  of 
responding  to  stimulation  according  to  their  structure.  These  modes 
may  be  expressed  by  saying  that  certain  muscles  possess  essentially  the 
power  of  "  tonic  contraction,"  others  the  power  of  "  rhythmical  contrac- 
tion," and  others  that  of  "rapid  contraction."  A  comparison  of  the 
tetanising  action  of  a  strong  interrupted  current  upon  a  strip  of  muscle 
from  the  bladder  of  the  tortoise  and  from  the  heart  of  the  tortoise  with 
the  ordinar)*  tetanus  cur\*c  of  the  frog*s  gastrocnemius  shows  clearly  the 
difference  of  the  three  kinds  of  muscular  tissue. 

*  The  unstriped  muscle  of  the  bladder  contracts  slowly  after  a  long 
latent  period,  the  contraction  increasing  steadily  in  force  during  and  even 
after  the  cessation  of  the  tetanizing  current,  and  then  the  strip  returns 
with  excessive  slowness  to  its  original  length.  In  other  words,  we  see  a 
prolonged  tonic  contraction  as  the  result  of  the  stimulation. 

*\Vith  the  striated  muscle  we  have  the  well  known  curve  of  tetanus 
composed  of  the  superposition  of  a  series  of  rapid  contractions. 

*Thc  cardiac  strip  gives  a  cur\e  which  is  intermediate  between  the 
two,  and  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  a  long  continued  tonic  con- 
traction upon  which  a  number  of  rapid  contractions  are  superimposed. 
These  separate  rapid  contractions  never  succeed  one  another  so  quickly 
as  to  fuse  together.  The  cardiac  muscle  then,  when  tetanized,  gives,  in 
virtue  of  its  relationship  to  unstriped  muscle,  a  tetanus  of  tonicity  (to  use 
Ranvicr's  expression),  and  at  the  same  time  a  series  of  rapid  contractions 
in  consequence  of  its  affinity  to  ordinary  striated  muscle.  When  the 
vitality  of  the  tissue  is  impaired  by  exhaustion,  by  injur)',  by  malnutrition, 
the  cardiac  muscle  loses  its  power  of  rapid  contraction,  and  the  less- 
specialized  tonic  power  alone  remains,  the  muscle  strip  tetanized  when 
in  that  condition  contracts  with  a  prolonged  tonic  contraction  in  the 
iame  way  as  unstriped  muscle. 

*  In  another  respect  too,  the  intermediate  position  of  the  cardiac  muscle 
between  the  slowly  contracting,  slowly  exhausted  unstriped  muscle,  and 
the  rapidly  contracting,  easily  exhausted  striated  muscle,  is  clearly 
shown  ;  the  vitalit>*  of  unstriped  muscle  after  the  death  of  an  animal  is 
wonderfully  long  ;  the  irritability  of  the  cardiac  muscle  after  death   is 
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cavities ;  as  soon  as  the  ventricular  diastole  occurs  the  ven- 
tricles dilate,  the  pressure  in  the  ventricular  cavities  becomes 
negative,  and  blood  flows  from  the  auricles  into  the  ven- 
tricles through  the  auriculo-ventricular  (mitral  and  tricuspid) 
orifices ;  before  long  the  auricles  become  full  of  blood,  and 
the  auricular  systole  occurs;  the  muscular  contraction  com- 
mences in  the  walls  of  the  great  veins,  and  spreads  in  a 
peristaltic  manner  over  the  auricles,  which  sharply  contract 
and  discharge  their  blood  into  the  ventricles,  distending 
them,  and  bringing  the  segments  of  the  auriculo-ventricular 
valves  into  close  apposition ;  the  muscular  contraction  now 
passes  to  the  ventricles,  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices  are 
firmly  closed  by  the  muscular  contraction,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  the  valve  segments  arc  tensely  stretched, 
the  arterial  valves  are  burst  open,  and  the  ventricles  empty 
themselves  into  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery ;  the  great 
arteries  become  distended,  the  segments  of  the  aortic  and 
pulmonary  valves  are  floated  together ;  the  recoil  of  the 
aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  then  occurs,  and  the  aortic  and 
pulmonary  valves  are  closed  and  stretched. 

Now  in  studying  both  the  physiology  and  pathology  of 
the  heart,  and  in  investigating  its  diseases  at  the  bedside, 
it  is  essential  to  keep  this  fact  constantly  in  view,  that  the 
heart  is  not  merely  a  mechanical,  but  that  it  is  also  a  muscular 
pump,  and  that,  as  Professor  Michael  Foster  so  lucidly  points 
out,  its  action  consequently  presents  problems  which  are 
partly  mechanical  and  partly  vital}  I  cannot  insist  too 
strongly  upon  the  importance  of  looking  at  the  heart 
both  as  a  mechanical  pump  and  as  a  vital  organ  ;  it  is  in 
fact  the  base  upon  which  an  intelligent  comprehension  of 
the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  heart,  and  of  the 
symptomatology,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  its  diseases, 
must  be  founded. 

Hut  although  the  heart  is  a  muscular  organ,  it  differs 
from  the  other  muscles  of  the  body  in  several  important 
particulars.     They  are  as  follows  : — 
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In  th^Jirst  place,  although  the  cardiac  muscle  is  involun- 
tary in  its  action,  it  is  transversely  striated  in  its  structure — 
a  fact  which,  as  Gaskcll  has  pointed  out,  explains  many  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  cardiac  muscle. 

Dr  Gaskell  looks  upon  the  heart  as  a  specially  modified  portion  of  the 
vascular  sj-stem  ;  *the  heart  is  to  be  considered,'  he  says,  *as  a  piece  of 
arter>*  or  vein,  the  muscular  walls  of  which  have  developed  in  a  special 
manner.  The  keynote  therefore  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  cardiac  muscle 
consists  in  its  structural  position,  intermediate  between  unstriped  and 
striated  muscle  fibre.  Muscular  tissues  exhibit  three  different  modes  of 
responding  to  stimulation  according  to  their  structure.  These  modes 
may  be  expressed  by  saj-ing  that  certain  muscles  possess  essentially  the 
power  of  "tonic  contraction,"  others  the  power  of  "rhythmical  contrac- 
tion," and  others  that  of  "rapid  contraction."  A  comparison  of  the 
tetanising  action  of  a  strong  interrupted  current  upon  a  strip  of  muscle 
from  the  bladder  of  the  tortoise  and  from  the  heart  of  the  tortoise  with 
the  ordinary'  tetanus  cur\e  of  the  frog's  gastrocnemius  shows  clearly  the 
diflference  of  the  three  kinds  of  muscular  tissue. 

*  The  unstriped  muscle  of  the  bladder  contracts  slowly  after  a  long 
latent  period,  the  contraction  increasing  steadily  in  force  during  and  even 
after  the  cessation  of  the  tctanizing  current,  and  then  the  strip  returns 
with  excessive  slowness  to  its  original  length.  In  other  words,  we  see  a 
prolonged  tonic  contraction  as  the  result  of  the  stimulation. 

*  With  the  striated  muscle  we  have  the  well  known  curv^e  of  tetanus 
composed  of  the  superposition  of  a  series  of  rapid  contractions. 

*The  cardiac  strip  gives  a  curve  which  is  intermediate  between  the 
two,  and  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  a  long  continued  tonic  con- 
traction upon  which  a  number  of  rapid  contractions  are  superimposed. 
These  separate  rapid  contractions  never  succeed  one  another  so  quickly 
as  to  fuse  together.  The  cardiac  muscle  then,  when  tctanized,  gives,  in 
virtue  of  its  relationship  to  unstriped  muscle,  a  tetanus  of  tonicity  (to  use 
Ranvier's  expression),  and  at  the  same  time  a  scries  of  rapid  contractions 
in  consequence  of  its  affinity  to  ordinary  striated  muscle.  When  the 
vitality  of  the  tissue  is  impaired  by  exhaustion,  by  injur)',  by  malnutrition, 
the  cardiac  muscle  loses  its  power  of  rapid  contraction,  and  the  less- 
specialized  tonic  power  alone  remains,  the  muscle  strip  tetanized  when 
in  that  condition  contracts  with  a  prolonged  tonic  contraction  in  the 
same  way  as  unstriped  muscle. 

'  In  another  respect  too,  the  intermediate  position  of  the  cardiac  muscle 
between  the  slowly  contracting,  slowly  exhausted  unstriped  muscle,  and 
the  rapidly  contracting,  easily  exhausted  striated  muscle,  is  clearly 
shown  ;  the  vitality  of  unstriped  muscle  after  the  death  of  an  animal  is 
wonderfully  long  ;  the  irritability  of  the  cardiac  muscle  after  death  is 
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cavities ;  as  soon  as  die  ventricular  diastole  occurs  the  ven- 
tricles dilate,  the  pressure  in  the  ventricular  cavities  becomes 
negative,  and  blood  flows  from  the  auricles  into  the  ven- 
tricles through  the  auriculo-venlricular  (mitral  and  tricuspid) 
orifices;  before  long  the  auricles  become  full  of  blood,  and 
the  auricular  systole  occurs;  the  muscular  contraction  com- 
mences in  the  walls  of  the  great  veins,  and  spreads  in  a 
peristaltic  manner  over  the  auricles,  which  sharply  contract 
and  discharge  their  blood  into  the  ventricles,  distending 
them,  and  bringing  the  segments  of  the  auriculo-veatricular 
valves  into  close  apposition  ;  the  muscular  contraction  now 
passes  to  the  ventricles,  the  auriculo-vcntricular  orifices  are 
firmly  closed  by  the  muscular  contraction,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  the  valve  segments  are  tensely  stretched, 
the  arterial  valves  are  burst  open,  and  the  ventricles  empty 
themselves  into  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery ;  the  great 
arteries  become  distended,  the  segments  of  the  aortic  and 
pulmonary  valves  are  floated  together;  the  recoil  of  the 
aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  then  occurs,  and  the  aortic  and 
pulmonary  valves  arc  closed  and  stretched. 

Now  in  studying  both  the  physiology  and  pathology  of 
the  heart,  and  in  investieratincr  its  diseases  at  the  bedside, 
it  is  essential  to  keep  this  fact  constantly  in  view,  that  the 
heart  is  not  merely  a  mechauka!,  but  that  it  is  also  a  museuiar 
pump,  and  that,  as  Professor  Michael  Foster  so  lucidly  points 
out,  its  action  consequently  presents  problems  which  are 
•partly  mechanical  and  partly  vital}  I  cannot  insist  too 
strongly  upon  the  importance  of  looking  at  the  heart 
both  as  a  mechanical  pump  and  as  a  vital  organ  ;  it  is  in 
fact  the  base  upon  which  an  intelligent  comprehension  of 
the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  heart,  and  of  the 
symptomatology,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  its  diseases, 
must  be  founded. 

But  although  the  heart  is  a  muscular  organ,  it  differs 
from  the  other  muscles  nf  the  body  in  several  important 
particulars.     They  arc  as  follows  : — 
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In  they?rj/  place,  although  the  cardiac  muscle  is  involun- 
tary in  its  action,  it  is  transversely  striated  in  its  structure — 
a  fact  which,  as  Gaskell  has  pointed  out,  explains  many  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  cardiac  muscle. 

Dr  Gaskell  looks  upon  the  heart  as  a  specially  modified  portion  of  the 
vascular  system  ;  *  the  heart  is  to  be  considered,' he  says,  *asapieceof 
artery  or  vein,  the  muscular  walls  of  which  have  developed  in  a  special 
manner.  The  keynote  therefore  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  cardiac  muscle 
consists  in  its  structural  position,  intermediate  between  unstriped  and 
striated  muscle  fibre.  Muscular  tissues  exhibit  three  different  modes  of 
responding  to  stimulation  according  to  their  structure.  These  modes 
may  be  expressed  by  saying  that  certain  muscles  possess  essentially  the 
power  of  "  tonic  contraction,"  others  the  power  of  "  rhythmical  contrac- 
tion," and  others  that  of  "rapid  contraction."  A  comparison  of  the 
tetanising  action  of  a  strong  interrupted  current  upon  a  strip  of  muscle 
from  the  bladder  of  the  tortoise  and  from  the  heart  of  the  tortoise  with 
the  ordinary  tetanus  cur\'e  of  the  frog's  gastrocnemius  shows  clearly  the 
difference  of  the  three  kinds  of  muscular  tissue. 

*  The  unstriped  muscle  of  the  bladder  contracts  slowly  after  a  long 
latent  period,  the  contraction  increasing  steadily  in  force  during  and  even 
after  the  cessation  of  the  tctanizing  current,  and  then  the  strip  returns 
with  excessive  slowness  to  its  original  length.  In  other  words,  we  see  a 
prolonged  tonic  contraction  as  the  result  of  the  stimulation. 

*With  the  striated  muscle  we  have  the  well  known  curve  of  tetanus 
composed  of  the  superposition  of  a  scries  of  rapid  contractions. 

*The  cardiac  strip  gives  a  curve  which  is  intermediate  between  the 
two,  and  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  a  long  continued  tonic  con- 
traction upon  which  a  number  of  rapid  contractions  are  superimposed. 
These  separate  rapid  contractions  never  succeed  one  another  so  quickly 
as  to  fuse  together.  The  cardiac  muscle  then,  when  tetanized,  gives,  in 
virtue  of  its  relationship  to  unstriped  muscle,  a  tetanus  of  tonicity  (to  use 
Ranvier's  expression),  and  at  the  same  time  a  scries  of  rapid  contractions 
in  consequence  of  its  affinity  to  ordinary  striated  muscle.  When  the 
vitality  of  the  tissue  is  impaired  by  exhaustion,  by  injur)',  by  malnutrition, 
the  cardiac  muscle  loses  its  power  of  rapid  contraction,  and  the  less- 
specialized  tonic  power  alone  remains,  the  muscle  strip  tetanized  when 
in  that  condition  contracts  with  a  prolonged  tonic  contraction  in  the 
same  way  as  unstriped  muscle. 

*  In  another  respect  too,  the  intermediate  position  of  the  cardiac  muscle 
between  the  slowly  contracting,  slowly  exhausted  unstriped  muscle,  and 
the  rapidly  contracting,  easily  exhausted  striated  muscle,  is  clearly 
shown  ;  the  vitality  of  unstriped  muscle  after  the  death  of  an  animal  is 
wonderfully  long  ;  the  irritability  of  the  cardiac  muscle  after  death   is 
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less  than  this,  but  decidedly  greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary  striated 
muscles.'* 


StcondI)\  The  structure  of  its  fibres  is  somewhat  different 
from  the  structure  of  the  voluntary  muscles. 

{a)  The  fibres  of  the  heart  are  made  up  of  quadrangular 
portions  (sec  fig.  4)»  each  of  which  contains  a  nucleus,  and 
each  of  which  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  muscle 
cell. 


Fic.  4,— A>  mm(utarJU*re-ietis  Jr^m  tkt  heart,  magnified  ^^  liiamtttn, 
{After  E.A.S.t  Quaiu\  Anatomy^  Xin/h  Edition). 

a,  lint!  of  junction  lxrtwe«n  twocclla;  b>c,  branching  of  cell*.    (From  adrawing 
by  Mr  J.  E.  Ncale.) 

{b)  They  have  no  sarcolemma. 

(f)  They  are  longitudinally  as  well  as  transversely 
striated,  and,  in  good  sections,  arc  seen  to  be  composed  of 
a  number  of  minute  rods  or  fibres  running  parallel  to  each 
other. 

{d)  They  freely  anastomose,  the  connections  being  formed 
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by  branches  given  off  here  and  there,  from  the  muscle  cells 
of  which  the  fibres  are  composed.    (See  fig.  5.) 


Fig.  5. — Muicular  fibres  from  the  hearty  magnified^  shtrmng  their  cross  stria ^ 
divisions^  and  junctions.  {After  Schweigger-Seidel^  from  Quain^s  AtuUomyy 
Ninth  EditionA 

The  nuclei  and  cell-junctions  are  only  represented  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  figure. 

{e)  They  seem  to  be  differently  affected  by  electricity,  the 
Faradic  current,  according  to  Ziemssen's  observations,  being 
much  less  efficacious  in  producing  contractions  and  alterations 
in  rhythm  than  the  galvanic. 

Thirdly^  its  action  is  constant,  and  its  contractions  rhyth- 
mical and  automatic. 


Amongst  the  vital  problems  connected  with  the  heart, 
some  of  the  most  prominent  and  important  are  : — 

(i)  The  manner  in  which  it  receives  its  arterial  blood 
supply. 

(2)  The  construction  and  mode  of  action  of  the  mechanism, 
by  which  its  contractions  arc  produced  and  regulated   (its 
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automatic  muscular  and  motor  nerve  arrangements),  the 
sensorium  is  informed  of  its  condition  (its  sensory  nerve 
arrangements),  the  nutritive  condition  of  its  muscular  fibre  is 
maintained  and  regulated  (its  tropftic  nerve  supply). 

(3)  The  construction  and  nature  of  the  nerve  arrange- 
ments, by  means  of  which  it  is  brought  into  relationship  with 
tlie  other  parts  of  the  vascular  system,  and  with  the  other 
organs  of  the  body. 

The  Arteriiii  Blood-supply  of  th€  Heart. 

As  we  ail  know,  arterial  blood  is  conveyed  to  the  car- 
diac muscle  by  the  coronar>*  arteries;  and  until  quite  recently 
it  was  supposed  by  many  of  our  leading  physiologists  and 
physicians,  tliat  in  consequence  of  the  relative  positions  of 
the  parts,  the  orifices  of  the  coronary  arteries  must  of  neces- 
sity be  closed  during  the  systole  of  the  ventricle — the  va!ve 
flaps  being  pressed  against  the  orifices  of  the  coronarj"^ 
arteries  by  the  blood-stream  in  its  passage  from  the  ven- 
tricle into  the  aorta.  The  recent  experiments,  however,  of 
Martin  and  Sedgwick,  seem  conclusively  to  show  that  tliis 
supposed  closure  does  not  occur,  and  that  the  coronar>^  like 
all  the  other  arteries  of  the  body,  are  distended  during  the 
systole  of  the  heart.  These  observers  have  shown,  by  means 
of  careful  cardiographic  tracings,  that  the  blood-waves  in 
the  coronary  arteries  and  carotids  arc  exactly  sjmchronous 
both  in  normal  and  diseased  states  of  the  circulation.  It 
seems  certain,  therefore,  as  Dr  George  Balfour  and  others 
had  previously  argued,  that  the  blood  is  projx^llcd  into  the 
coronary  arteries  during  the  systole  of  the  heart. 


The  Automatic  Mechanism  of  the  Heart. 

The  nervous  mechanism  of  the  heart  is  extremely  com- 
plicated, and  the  manner  in  which  it  acts  is  far  from 
being  perfectly  understood.  It  is  a  subject,  however,  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and   we  must,  therefore,  consider  it  in 

some  detail. 


Mechanism  of  the  Heart's  Beat,  1 1 

In  the  first  piacCy  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  con- 
traction of  the  heart  is  automatic,  i.e.  it  is  due  to  impulses 
arising  within  the  heart  itself,  and  that,  in  conditions  of 
health,  the  action  of  the  two  sides  of  the  heart,  i.e.  of  the  two 
pumps,  is  synchronous.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
heart  beats  in  a  perfectly  rhythmical  and  regular  manner,  the 
number  of  contractions  being,  in  the  adult  male,  about  72 
per  minute. 

Until  recently  it  was  supposed  that  the  rhythmical 
action  of  the  heart  was  entirely  due  to  the  periodical  and 
orderly  discharge  of  motor  nerve  force  in  the  nerve  ganglia, 
which  are  scattered  through  the  organ,  but  recent  obser- 
vations, more  especially  of  some  German  physiologists  and 
the  brilliant  researches  of  Gaskell,  seem  to  show  that  the 
influence  of  the  cardiac  ganglia  is  not  indispensable,  and 
that  the  muscular  fibre  itself,  in  some  of  the  lower  animals 
at  all  events,  possesses  the  power  of  rhythmical  contraction. 
Gaskeil's  observations  seem  to  prove  conclusively,  that,  in 
the  tortoise,  the  automatic  action  of  the  heart  does  not 
depend  upon  any  special  rhythmical  nervous  apparatus,  but 
that  it  is  due  to  a  property  of  rhythmical  contraction  inherent 
in  the  muscular  tissue  itself. 

It  is  perhaps  premature  to  conclude  that  the  automatic 
contractions  of  the  human  heart  are  produced  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  the  automatic  contractions  of  the  heart  of 
the  tortoise.  Wc  may,  however,  safely  say,  that  in  man,  the 
rhythmical  action  of  the  heart  must  be  due,  either  to  the 
periodical  and  orderly  discharge  of  motor  nerve  force  from 
the  ganglia  which  it  contains,  or  to  a  rhythmical  property 
possessed  by  the  muscular  tissue  independently  of  any  special 
ner\'ous  mechanism  ;  and  if  wc  may  judge  by  analogy,  the 
latter  view  is  possibly  the  correct  one.  And  this  wc  may 
term  the  first  step  in  the  comprehension  of  the  mechanism  of 
these  complicated  arrangements. 

In  the  second  place,  it  w^ould  appear  that  the  stimulus  to 
muscular  contraction  is  the  presence  of  blood,  or  rather  the 
presence  of  blood  under  a  certain  pressure,  in  the  cardiac 
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cavities.^  If  tlic  pressure  is  too  low  the  stimulus  is  insufli- 
cicnt,  and  the  muscle  docs  not  contract.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  pressure  is  too  great,  ovcr-distcntion  and  a  para- 
lytic condition  may  result.  Indeed  the  recently  published 
experiments  of  Sewall  and  Donaldson  seem  to  prove  '  that, 
within  its  working  limits  of  internal  pressure,  the  heart  muscle 
has  a  remarkable  power  of  accommodating  the  intensity  of 
its  discharges  of  energy,  to  the  resistance  to  be  overcome,'  * 

'A  fiict  continually  forced  upon  our  attention,'  say  these  writers,  '  was 
the  great  dependence  of  the  systole,  as  to  its  energy  and  completeness, 
upon  the  amount  of  fluid  within  the  heart.  Pardcularly  was  this  noticed 
in  regard  to  the  thin  walled  sinus  and  auricles,  when  isolated  in  the  man- 
ner to  be  described.  Within  tolerably  low  fluid  pressures,  the  sinus 
and  auricles  become  so  distended  as  to  be  powerless  to  contract ;  as 
the  pressure  within  ihcm  is  reduced  they  contract  feebly,  and  when  the 
quantity  of  blood  flowing  into  them  is  only  just  sufficient  to  bring  about 
full  distension  during  diastole,  they  contract  powerfully,  and  empty  them- 
selves completely  at  each  beat.  As  the  supply  of  blood  is  further  lessened 
by  lowering  the  pressure  flask,  the  contractions  apparently  again  become 
feebler,  and  in  the  sinus  hardly  visible.'  * 

'Hie  exact  manner  in  which  the  cardiac  muscle  is  stimulated  by  the 
presence  of  blood  under  a  certain  pressure  is  obscure.  If  the  muscular 
contraction  can  occur  independently  of  the  ganglia,  we  must  suppose 
either  that  the  muscular  fibre  is  directly  stimulated  by  the  mechanical 
stretching  which  it  undergoes  when  the  cardiac  cavities  become  dis- 
tended ;  or,  that  the  contraction  is  indirect,  and  is  due  to  stimulation 
of  the  fine  ner\'e  fibres*  which,  as  Schweigger-Scidcl*  has  shown,  form 
a  nch  plexus  in  the  endocardium.  If  we  grant  that  the  ganglia  are 
concerned  in  Ihc  process,  we  may  suppose,  as  some  physiologists  have 
for  long  held,  that  the  mechanism  is  a  reflex  one.  A  cardiac  ganglion- 
cell  may  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  a  reflex  arc,  lo  which  a  sensory 
ner\'e  fibre  passes  from  the  endocardium,  and  from  which  a  motor  nerve 


>  In  some  of  the  lower  animals,  the  frt^  for  instance,  the  heart  continues  to 
l>eat  even  after  ihc  cavities  have  hern  cleared  of  hlood,  and  indeed  when  they 
are  altnusl  empty  nf  fluid.  In  the  frt^,  thercrore,  the  presence  of  blood  Is  not 
Absolutely  necessary  tn  produce  cardiac  contractions,  but  it  is  nevertheless  probable 
that  the  prc&sure  of  ihe  blood  in  the  cardiac  cavities,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
acts  as  a  stimulus,  and  excites  the  contraction  of  the  cardiac  muscular  fihrc&. 

*  Tht  yournai  of  Pkysioiogj'y  vol.  iiL  p.  361, 
'  /,*•.  rtV.  p.  J6l. 

'  This  view  necessarily  supposes  that  these  fine  nerve  fibres  are  motor. 

*  Quoted  by  Power,  Carfcntft's  Pkysioiegy^  p.  276. 
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fibre  proceeds  to  the  cardiac  muscle  (see  fig.  6) ;  the  reflex  mechanism 
being  thrown  into  action  by  the  presence  of  blood,  under  a  certain 
pressure,  in  the  cavities  of  the  organ. 


Fig.  6. — IHagrammatic  representation  of  the  rejlex  mechanism  by  which  {it  has 

been  theorised)  the  cardiac  mtucU  is  thrown  into  conircutiony  under  the 

influence  of  the  blood  pressure. 

£',£,  the  endocardium  ;  B,  the  blood  in  the  cardiac  cavity  ;  M,  the  muscular 

fibre  of  the  heart ;  G,  ganglion  cell,  the  reflex  centre  ;  n,  sensory  nerve  fibre 

conducting  the  impression  generated  by  the  blood  pressure  on  the  sensory  nerve 

terminations  under  the  endocardium  to  the  reBex  centre ;  n',  motor  nerve  fibril 

conducting  the  impulse  from  the  reflex  centre  to  the  muscle. 

In  the  third piacCy  the  experiments  of  Gaskcll,  and  of  Sewall 
and  Donaldson,  seem  to  show  that  in  the  frog  and  tortoise 
at  least,  and  when  the  heart  is  acting  normally,  the  motor  im- 
pulse originates  in  the  sinus,  and  passes  from  the  sinus  to  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  auricle,  and  thence  to  the  ventricle,  the 
rhythm  of  the  sinus  determining  that  of  the  whole  heart. 

Those  authorities  who  believe  that  the  automatic  action 
of  the  heart  is  due  to  the  periodical  discharge  of  its  motor 
ganglia,  necessarily  conclude,  in  order  to  explain  these  results, 
that  the  action  of  the  ganglia,  which  are  situated  in  the  sinus 
venosus,  is  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  ganglia  situated  in 
other  parts  of  the  organ ;  and  indeed  some  authorities  have  sup- 
posed that  the  ganglia  of  the  sinus  venosus  are  the  true  auto- 
matic centres,  while  the  action  of  the  other  ganglia  requires  to 
be  excited  reflexly,  or  in  some  other  manner.  The  supporters 
of  the  neurotic  theory  further  believe  that  the  sequence  of  the 
cardiac   contractions  (the  fact   that   the   contraction   of  the 
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auricle  follows  at  a  regular  intcn'al  upon  the  contraction  of  the 
sinus,  and  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle  at  a  regular  interval 
upon  that  of  the  auricle)  is  due  to  ner\ous  influences. 

Dr  Gaskell,  whose  experiments  seem  to  show,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  that  the  automatic  rhythm  originates 
in  the  muscular  tissue  itself,  explains  the  fact  that  the 
contractions  originate  in  the  sinus,  by  the  peculiar  structure 
of  the  cardiac  muscle  in  this  part  of  the  heart ;  while  he  states 
that  the  sequence  of  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle  to  the 
aunclc  is  not  due  to  separate  stimuli  passing  along  nerve 
fibres  from  the  sinus  to  the  ventricle — not,  in  short,  to  any 
nervous  mechanism— but  to  the  fact  that  a  wave  of  con- 
traction passes  directly  from  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
auricle  to  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  ventricle,  through 
the  muscular  fibres  forming  the  auriculo-venlricular  groove. 
The  pause,  or,  more  correctly,  the  alteration  of  rate  in  the 
progress  of  the  contraction  wave,  which  takes  place  between 
the  contraction  of  the  auricle  and  the  contraction  of  the 
ventricle,  is,  he  says,  due  to  an  alteration  in  the  conducting 
power,  which  naturally  exists  at  the  auriculo-ventricular  ring. 
*This  diminished  conducting  jwwer  or  natural  block,  exists 
not  only  because  the  auriculo-ventricular  muscular  ring  is 
narrow,  and  that  a  somewhat  abrupt  change  occurs  in  the 
direction  of  Uic  muscular  fibres  along  which  the  contraction 
wave  passes  when  it  reaches  and  leaves  this  ring,  but  essen- 
tially because  the  structure  of  the  muscular  fibres  here  is 
different  from  those  of  the  auricle  or  ventricle. 

'  The  muscle  fibres  throughout  the  heart  *  arc,'  he  states, 
'of  the  same  type,  any  differences  which  are  seen  are  differ- 
ences in  the  prominence  of  the  various  structural  peculi- 
arities of  the  cardiac  type  of  muscle,  and  are  not  so  great  as 
the  differences  between  unstriatcd  and  striated  muscle  fibres. 
Thus  all  the  muscle  fibres  are,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
transversely  striated;  but  the  prominence  of  this  striation  varies 
considerably.  Similarly  the  thickness  of  the  fibre,  the  extent 
of  parallelism  of  its  edges,  the  size  of  the  nucleus  in  relation 
to  the  size  of  the  fibre,  and  therefore  the  extent  of  crowding 

'  Ife  is  speaking,  it  mu<>t  Ikt  remembered,  of  ihe  mJult  heart  of  the  toTtoi»e. 
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of  the  nuclei  in  any  strip,  all  present  differences  in  different 
parts  of  the  heart.  The  greatest  contrast  is  seen  when  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  ground  layer  in  the  sinus  are  teased 
out  and  compared  with  the  muscle  fibres  of  the  spongy  tissue 
of  the  ventricle.  The  sinus  muscle  fibre  is  thin  and  delicate, 
tapering  somewhat  at  both  ends,  with  a  large  central  oval 
nucleus  which  causes  a  distinct  bulging  of  the  fibre ;  the  sub- 
stance of  the  fibre  shows  a  striation  which  is  decidedly  indis- 
tinct, presenting  often  a  granular  rather  than  a  distinct  banded 
appearance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ventricular  muscle  fibre 
is  boldly  and  strongly  striated,  it  is  much  thicker  than  that  of 
the  sinus,  its  edges  are  parallel,  and  the  thin  elongated  nucleus 
is  small  in  comparison  to  the  size  of  the  fibre.  The  muscle 
fibres  of  the  reticulated  tissue  of  the  auricle  are  not  so  large 
or  so  coarsely  striated  as  those  of  the  ventricle,  though  larger 
and  much  more  distinctly  striated  than  the  sinus  muscle  fibres. 
Their  edges  also  are  more  parallel  than  in  the  fibres  of  the 
sinus.  The  muscular  ring  forming  the  junction  of  the  auricles 
and  ventricle,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  whole  junction  wall 
joining  the  two  auricles,  are  composed  of  muscle  fibres,  with 
a  structure  intermediate  between  the  sinus  and  the  auricle 
muscles.  The  nuclei  are  large,  conspicuous  on  section  both 
in  size  and  number,  the  striation  is  not  so  well  marked  as  in 
the  bulged  portion  of  the  auricles,  and  the  fibres  are  thin  and 
delicate,  with  somewhat  parallel  edges. 

*  Such  a  structure  as  above  described  is  very  suggestive, 
not  only  as  an  explanation  of  the  pauses  which  occur  natur- 
ally in  the  course  of  the  peristaltic  wave  of  contraction,  but 
also  of  the  differences  of  rhythmical  power  exhibited  by 
different  parts  of  the  heart.' ^ 

Dr  Gaskell,  therefore,  conceives  '  that  the  variations  in  the 
rhythmical  power  and  in  conductivity,  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  adult  heart  of  the  tortoise,  may  all 
be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition,  that  the  development 
of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  originally  tubular  heart  has 
not  proceeded  at  the  same  rate  throughout  the  tube,  so  that  in 
the  adult  heart  greater  variations  in  rhythmical  power  are 

*  Jotimal  of  Physiology y  vol.  iv.  pp.  72,  73. 
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apparent  in  the  different  sections  of  it.  than  in  the  original 
tubular  heart ;  the  peristaltic  wave  of  contraction  which 
originally  passed  smoothly  from  end  to  end,  passes  finally 
along  a  tube  of  irregular  calibre,  the  muscular  walls  of  which 
have  become  so  modified  in  their  rates  of  contraction  and 
conduction,  as  well  as  in  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres,  as  to 
form  out  of  a  simple  peristaltically  contracting  tube  such  an 
efficient  muscular  pump  as  is  represented  by  the  adult  heart.^ 

*The  conception  advanced  above,  that  the  rhythmical 
beating  of  the  heart  is  due  to  a  scries  of  peristaltic  con- 
tractions which  start  from  that  particular  portion  of  the 
muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  in  which  the  property  of  auto- 
matic rhythm  has  been  most  largely  developed,  brings  the 
heart's  action  into  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  vascular 
system  and  with  the  rhythmical  properties  which  are  so  often 
manifested  by  the  less  specialized  forms  of  muscular  tissue.'* 

Space  will  not  allow  me  to  detail  the  facts  and  arguments 
on  which  Dr  GaskcU  founds  this  theory,  which  obviously  has 
most  important  practical  bearings  on  the  pathology  of  the 
human  heart.  I  would,  however,  strongly  advise  my  readers 
to  peruse  the  original  for  themselves. 

In  the  fourth  place^  Gaskell  has  distinctly  proved  that  the 
ventricle  is  supplied  with  afferent  ncnc  fibres,  which  are  '  able 
to  regulate  the  force  of  the  auricular  contractions,  as  well  as 
in  all  probability  the  rate  of  rhythm.  It  is  then  conceivable 
that  the  function  of  many  of  the  nerve  fibres  which  pass  into 
the  ventricle  is  by  their  action  upon  the  force  of  the  auricular 
contractions  to  regulate  the  amount  of  blood  thrown  into  the 
ventricle,  and  therefore  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  heart.'^ 


But  although  the  movements  of  the  heart  are  automatic,  it 
is  intimately  connected  both  with  the  sympathetic  and  cerebro- 
spinal nervous  centres ;  and  its  action  can,  as  each  one  of  us  so 
well  knows,  be  readily  affected  by  general  nervous  influences. 
But  in  order  that  this  most  important  and  difficult  part  of  our 
subject  may,  if  possible,  be  clearly  understood,  I  must  now 
describe  the  nervous  supply  of  the  heart  in  some  detail. 

'  ^oHmal  of  Pkysido^^  vol.  iv.  p.  77.     *  Lo<.  at.  p.  80.     '  Jak.  a'i.  p.  92. 
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Delicate  nerve  fibres  are  met  with  in  considerable  numbers 
both  on  the  surface  and  in  the  substance  of  the  heart ;  and 
nodutar  enlargements,  which  microscopic  examination  has 
shown  to  be  true  nervous  ganglia,  ix.  to  contain  nerve  cells, 
are  abundantly  distributed  on  certain  of  these  nerve  fibres, 
and  on  the  numerous  points  of  junction  which  certain  of  the 
fibres  make  with  each  other.  In  the  human  subject  the 
nerves  of  the  heart  arc  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  distinct  as 
in  some  of  the  lower  animals,  as,  for  example,  the  calf  (^cc  figs. 
7  and  8) ;  but  even  in  man  '  the  surface  and  substance  of 
the  heart  are  enveloped  in  a  more  or  less  uniform  plexus.'  {^Tht 
P/iy<:  ■     ]  '*f  f/te  Circulation,  by  J.  Bell  Pcttigrew,  p.  29S.) 


Fic.  7.  Fir.,  8. 

Fig.  7. — Ntrve:  and ^^n^iaonfhtanUrior  surface  of  the  eal/^s  heart,  \  After  Pettigrew.) 

a,  h,  pulmonary  nrtery  and  aorta  with  nerve-ptexuses  and  ganglia,      r,  de- 
Kcnding  cava  with  nerve-plexus  and  ganglia,     f,  right  auricle.     (/.  left  auricle. 
*,  Nerve*  and  ganglia  distributed  on  right  side  of  heart.     /,  ditto  on  left  side. 
/i  onieriur  coronary  vessels  covere<l  wiih  nerve- plex uses  and  ganglia. 
Fig.  8. — SentiattdgangUaonthe postcriorsHtftueof tkctatf  s  heart. {After  Pcttigr€W,'\ 

I,  descending  cava,     r,  nerves  and  ganglia  tin  right  auricle.     //,  dil(o  on  left. 
U  orrves  and  ganglia  cm  right  venlricle.  /,  ditto  on  left,  y,  great  ner\e-plexus  and 

[Ua  covering  coronar}'  sinus  (r)  and  extending  itself  on  the  right  (/*),  Iefl(/),  and 

lerior  coronary  vessels,  and  Ihc  right  {e)  and  left  (/)  ventricles  generally.     The 
ganglia  in  this  case  arc  %ery  numerous,  particularly  on  the  coronary  «inu»  (r). 
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Both  nerve  fibres  and  nerve  cells  arc  most  numerous  and 
most  distinct  in  the  grooves  which  contain  the  larger  branches 
of  the  coronary  arteries,  and  anatomists  have  consequently 
described  a  right  and  a  Iff  t  coronary  plexus. 

The  coronary  plexuses  (see  fig.  9)  may  be  said  to  be 
composed  of  branches  proceeding  to  the  heart  from  the 
so-called  cardiac  p/cxns,  which,  to  a  lai^e  extent  at  least, 
surrounds  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

TAr  right  coronary  plexus  (R  C  P)  accompanies  the  branches  of 
ihe  right  coronary  artery*,  and  sends  branches  (a,  b)  both  to  the  right 
auricle  and  right  ventricle.  It  receives  branches  (c,  d)  from  both  the 
sttperficitii  (S  C  P)  and  deep  (D  C  P  )  asrdiac  pUxuses  (see  fig.  10)  the 
composition  of  which  I  shall  presently  describe. 

The  left  coronary  plexus  (L  C  PX  which  is  larger  than  the  right,  is 
composed  of  two  primary  divisions  (represented  as  one  ganglion  cell  in  the 
figure),  corresponding  to  the  primar>'  divisions  of  the  left  coronar>*  arter>*. 
The  branches  proceeding  to  it  (e)  are  almost  entirely  derived  from 
the  left  half  of  the  deep  cardiac  plexus  (D'C'P'),  a  few  filaments  only  (f) 
passing  to  it  from  the  right  half  (I)PC).  The  branches  proceeding  from 
it  (g,  h,  i)  arc  distributed  to  the  left  auricle  and  to  both  ventricles. 


Fio.  9. — IHagrammaiif  repreteiUafhn  of  the  eortmnry  pUxusis. 

RCP.  right,  and  LCP,  left  coronary  plexuses.;  RV,  right,  and  LV,  left  ventricles 
of  the  heart  ;  RA,  rtghl,  and  LA,  left  auricles ;  SVC,  superior  vena  cava. 
a,  branch  of  the  right  coronnry  plexus  to  the  right  auricle ;  b,  to  the  right  ven- 
tricle; c  and  d,  branches  proceeJing  to  the  right  corunary  plexus  frym  the  super- 
ficial, and  deep  cardiac  plexuses  respeclivcly  ;  e  ami  f,  branches  proceeding  to 
the  left  coronary  plexus  from  ihc  left  and  right  halves  of  the  deep  cardiac  plexus 
respectively  ;  g,  branch  proceeding  from  the  left  coronary  plexus  to  the  left  auricle  ; 
h,  to  the  left  ventricle  ;  i,  to  the  right  ventricle. 
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The  cardiac  plexus  (see  fig.  10,  S  C  P,  D  C  P  and  D'C'P') 
may  be  described  as  partly  surrounding  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 
In  it  all  the  cardiac  branches  of  the  sympathetic  and  of  the 
pneumogastric  and  its  branches,  terminate,  and  from  it, 
branches  proceed  to  the  heart.  In  this  great  cardiac  plexus 
the  numerous  nerve  filaments,  proceeding  to  and  from  the 
heart,  are  re-arranged  and  re-distributed,  and  by  this  means 
the  heart  is  brought  into  most  intimate  connection  with 
many  distant  parts  —  a  connection  which  the  practical 
physician  should  always  keep  in  view,  for  it  explains  many 
of  the  symptoms  (apparently  unconnected  with  the  heart) 
which  are  met  with  in  association  with  cardiac  disease. 

The  cardiac  plexus  has  been  artificially  divided  by  an- 
atomists into  two  parts,  which  are  respectively  termed  the 
superficial  and  deep  cardiac  plextises. 

The  superficial  cardiac  plexus  (S  C  P)  lies  for  the  most  part  in 
the  concavity  of  the  aortic  arch.  In  it  the  firsts  or  superficial  cardiac 
nerve  of  the  left  side  (t'CNO,  and  the  lower  cervical  branch  of  the  left 
pneumogastric  (8',  fig.  lo)  terminate  ;  and  from  it  branches  (c)  proceed 
to  the  right  coronary  plexus.  It  also  gives  a  few  small  filaments  (j  and  k) 
to  the  pulmonary  artery  and  anterior  pulmonary  plexus  of  the  left  side. 

The  deep  cardiac  plexus  (D  C  P  and  D'  C  P'),  which  is  considerably 
larger  than  the  superficial^  is  situated  'behind  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
between  it  and  the  trachea,  and  above  the  bifurcation  of  the  pulmonar>' 
arter>'.'* 

In  it,  all  the  branches  of  the  sympathetic  and  pneumogastric  pro- 
ceeding to  the  heart,  except  the  first  or  superficial  cardiac  branch  of  the 
left  sympathetic  and  the  lower  cervical  branch  of  the  left  pneumo-gastric, 
terminate. 

The  deep  cardiac  plexus  is  described  as  consisting  of  two  halves 
(right  and  left). 

The  right  hal/iTi  C  P)  sends  branches  to— 

(i.)  The  right  coronary  plexus  (d). 

(2.)  The  right  auricle  (I). 

(3.)  The  left  coronary  plexus  (a  few  filaments)  (f). 

The  great  majority  of  the  branches  of  the  left  half  (e)  proceed  to  the 
left   coronary  plexus  ;  a  small   number   (o)   passing   to   the   superficial 

*  Quoin's  Anatomy^  Ninth  Edition,  vol.  i,  p,  661,  from  which  I  have  largely 
drawn  in  this  description. 
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cardiac  plexus.     A  few  filaments  (the  small  branch  abo>'e  the  letter  k  in 
fifr  12),  proceed  to  the  anterior  pulmonary  plexus  on  each  sidc.^ 

ICS 


tCN-' 


DXTP' 


F(a.   10. — Diagrammatu  reprtstntation  of  the  tardiac  fUxus.      7%^  difftrtttt 
dwistons  of  the  pUxui  tire  sherfH  as  gangtion  cells. 

SCP,  superficial  carHioc  plexus;  DCP,  right,  ami  D'C'P',  left  halves  of  the 
deep  cafdiac  plexus;  ICN,  first  or  superficial  cardiac  nene  on  (he  right  side; 
I'C'N",  first  or  sujicrficial  cardiac  nerve  of  the  left  side,  2CN,  right,  and  2'C'N', 
left  middle  cardinc  nLT\'es ;  3CN.  right,  and  j'C'N",  left  lower  cardiac  nerves; 
8',  lower  cervical  branch  of  the  left  nneumogastric  proceeding  to  the  superficial 
cardiac  plexus,  9,  9,  branches  of  the  right  pneumogastric  proceeding  to  the  right 
half  of  the  deep  cardiac  plexus  ;  r'c'l*  and  9',  branches  of  the  left  recurrent 
loi^ngeal  nerve  proceeiling  tu  the  left  half  of  the  deep  cardiac  plexus ;  c,  branch 
from  the  superficial  cardiac  plexus  to  the  right  coronaiy  plexus ;  j,  k,  branches  to 
the  pulmonar)'  arterj'  and  pulmonary  plexus  of  the  left  side,  d  and  f,  branches 
from  the  right  half  of  the  deep  cardiac  plexus  to  the  right  and  left  coronary 
plexuses,  respectively;  I,  branch  to  the  right  auricle,  e,  branches,  from  the  left 
half  of  the  deep  cardiac  plexus  to  'he  left  coronary  plexus  ;  o,  branch  to  the  super- 
ficial cardiac  plexus.     The  other  letters  have  the  same  significance  as  in  fig.  II. 


'  According  to  Peiiigrew  a  few  of  the  branches  forming  the  superficial  cardiac 
plexus  pass  liackwartls  and  appear  on  the  po>*terior  surface  of  the  heart ;  while  a 
certain  number  of  the  branches  of  the  deep  cardiac  plexus  pass  forwards  to  appear 
on  its  anterior  >:urfacc  {Physialo^  of  the  Ciri^lation.,  p.  298). 
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The  cardiac  plexus  then  is  a  'junction*  at  which  impulses 
passing  to  and  from  the  heart  may  be  transferred  from  one 
nerve  path  to  another,  and  by  means  of  which  communica- 
tions are  established  between  the  heart  and  distant  parts. 
The  *  main  lines '  which  pass  between  the  nerve  centres  and 
the  heart  are  the  sympathetic  and  pneumogastric.  In  order 
to  complete  the  anatomical  description  of  the  cardiac  nerves, 
I  must  now  detail  the  origin  and  connections  of  their  cardiac 
branches. 


THE  CONNECTIONS  OF  THE  SYMPATHETIC  WITH   THE 

HEART. 

Each  of  the  three  cervical  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic 
sends  a  branch  to  the  heart,  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower 
cardiac  nerves  respectively  (see  fig.  1 1 ). 


The  upper  or  superficial  cardiac  nerve  of  the  right  side  (1  C  N)  arises 
by  two  or  more  branches  from  the  upper  cervical  ganglion,  and  some- 
times also  by  a  branch  from  the  trunk  of  the  sympathetic,  which  joins 
the  upper  and  middle  cervical  ganglia.  After  proceeding  down  the  neck 
it  enters  the  thorax,  being  directed  along  the  innominate  artery  to  the 
back  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  where  it  terminates  in  the  deep  cardiac 
plexus  (D  C  P).  In  its  course  through  the  neck  and  in  the  thorax,  it 
forms  numerous  connections  with  other  branches  of  the  sympathetic  and 
of  the  pneumogastric,  the  more  important  of  which  are — 

1.  A  connection  with  the  external  laryngeal  branch  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric (i). 

2.  A  connection  with  the  trunk  of  the  pneumogastric  (2). 

3.  A  connection  with  the  recurrent  laryngeal  branch  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric (3). 

It  also  sends  some  small  branches  to  the  thyroid  body,  and  to  the 
front  of  the  great  vessels  (aorta  and  pulmonary  artery). 


The  upper  or  superficial  cardiac  nerve  of  the  left  side  (I'C'N')  arises 
in  the  same  manner,  and  has  the  same  course  through  the  neck  as  its 
fellow  of  the  right  side.  After  entering  the  chest  it  is  directed  along  the 
left  common  carotid  artery  to  the  front  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  which  it 
crosses,  and  terminates  in  the  superficial  cardiac  plexus  (S  C  P).  In 
exceptional  cases  this  nerve  terminates  in  the  deep  cardiac  plexus. 
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The  middte^  diep^  or  greai  cartUac  mn'e  of  ihe  right  side  (a  C  N) 
arises  from  the  second  cenical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic.  After 
entering  the  chest  it  lies  in  front  of  the  iradica,  and  ends  in  the  right  half 
of  the  deep  cardiac  plexus.     It  forms  connections  with— 

1.  The  upper  cardiac  branch  of  the  sympathetic  (4). 

2.  The  recurrent  lar>'ngeal  branch  of  the  pneumogastric  (5). 

The  mitidU  cardiac  ncn't  of  the  kjt  side  has  the  same  origin,  course, 
and  connections  as  the  corresponding  nerve  on  the  right  side.  It 
terminates  in  the  left  half  of  the  deep  cardiac  plexus. 

The  lower  cardiac  rsen'e  of  the  right  side  arises  from  the  third  cervical 
ganglion,  or  from  the  first  dorsal  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  enters  the 
thorax  behind  the  subclavian  artery,  and  terminates  in  the  right  side  of 
the  deep  cardiac  plexus.     It  forms  connections  with — 

(1.)  The  middle  cardiac  branch  of  the  sympathetic  (6). 

(2,)  The  recurrent  lar>'ngeal  branch  of  the  pneumogastric  (7). 

The  iou'er  cardiac  nertr  of  the  Ar/?  side  has  the  same  origin,  course, 
and  connections  as  the  corresponding  nerve  on  the  right  side.  It 
terminates  in  the  left  side  of  the  deep  cardiac  plexus.  This  nerve  often 
joins  the  middle  cardiac  branch  of  the  same  side,  the  common  trunk  thus 
formed,  ends  in  the  left  side  of  the  deep  cardiac  plexus. 


Destri/ti^H  e/  FlG.    11. — Semi-diagrammatic  representatioti  of  the  conntctions  if 
the  sympathtiic  with  the  kmrt. 

lC<y  and  rC'G\  upper  cardiac  ganglia  of  ihc  sympathetic  (right  and  Icfi). 

aCG  and  2'C'G.  middle 

jCG  and  3'C'G,  lower 

Icn,  2cn,  3cn,  4cn,  5011,  6cn,  7cii,  Sen,  1>ram:hcs  of  the  right,  first,  second, 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  ami  eighth  ccr\ical  nerves,  proccwling  to  the 
sympathetic  ganglia. 

I'c'n',  2'c'n',  3'c*n',  4'c'n',  5'c'n',  6Vn',  7'c'n',  8'c'n',  branches  of  the  left, 
first,  4ccond,  lliird,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  left  cervical  nerves 
proceeding  to  the  sympathetic  ganglia. 

IDG  right,  and  I'U'G',  left  first  dorsal  ganglia  of  the  s^-mpathetic.  idn 
branches  of  the  right,  and  I'd'n'  left  first  dorsal  ner^-cs  proceeding  to  the  first 
dorsal  ganglia  of  the  s}'mpathetic. 

ICN  right,  and  I'C'N'  left,  first  or  superficial  cardiac  nerves. 

2CN  right,  and  2'C'N'  left  middle  cardiac  nerves. 

3CN  right,  and  3'C'N'  left  inferior  cardiac  nerves. 

The  other  letters  have  the  same  significance  as  in  the  prenous  figures 
{ 9  and  10). 
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THE  CONNECTIONS  OF  THE   PNEUMOGASTKIC  WITH 
THE   HEART. 

Nerves  destined  for  the  heart  arise  from  the  trunk  of  the 
pneumogastric,  both  in  the  neck  and  in  the  thorax,  and 
cardiac  branches  arc  also  given  ofl'  by  several  of  its  branches 
(see  fig.  12).  Anatomists  consequently  describe  cervical 
cardiac,  and  thoracic  cardiac  branches  of  the  pneumogastric. 

The  cenncai  cardiac  brancfus, —  In  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  several 
small  twigs  (2)  connect  the  pneumogastric  with  the  upper  cardiac  branches 
of  the  sympathetic  ;  while  the  external  laryngeal  branch  of  the  superior 
laryngeal  nerve,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  pneumogastric,  is  also  con- 
nected with  the  upper  cardiac  branch  of  the  sj^npathetic  (i). 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  a  branch  of  some  size  (8)  arises  from  the 
trunk  of  the  right  pneumogastric,  as  it  is  about  to  enter  the  thorax.  It 
is  directed  along  the  innominate  arter>-  to  the  back  of  the  aorta,  being 
usually  blended  into  one  of  the  branches  of  the  sympathetic,  and  ter- 
minates in  the  right  side  of  the  deep  cardiac  plexus.  This  branch  some- 
times arises  from  the  recurrent  laryngeal. 

The  corresponding  nerve  of  the  left  side  (80  crosses  in  front  of  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  and  terminates  in  the  superficial  cardiac  plexus. 

Both  ner\  cs  (right  and  left) give  some  small  twigs  to  the coaisof  the  aorta. 

Thf  thortidc  cardiac  branches. — On  the  right  side  several   cardiac 

branches  (9  and  9}  arise  from  the  trunk  of  the  pneumogastric,  and  from  the 

recurrent  lar>'ngcal,  and  pass  to  the  right  side  uf  the  deep  cardiac  plexus. 

The  corresponding  branches  from  the  left  side  (9*)  usually  come  entirely 

from  the  recurrcnt(QuainXand  pass  to  the  leftsidcof  thcdeep  cardiac  plexus. 

In  fig.  13  I  have  endeavoured  to  represent  the  nervous 
mechanism  of  the  heart  in  all  its  complicated  details. 


Dacripthn  of  FlO.  13. — Semi-din^rammatic  rfprtsentation  tfftkc  cpnmciioftj 
ofth^ptuumogastru  wUh  the  heitrt. 

I'P,  tight  pneumogastric;  P'P',  left  pncuniogaslric ;  rcl,  rcl,  right  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve;  r'c'l",  r'c'l',  left  recurrent  larj-ngeal  nerve;  si,  s'l'.  right  and 
left,  superiur  laryngeal  nerves  ;  el  and  e'l',  right  and  left,  external  laryngeal  nerve*. 
I  and  I',  communicaling  branches  between  the  external  laryngeal  nerves  and  the 
firni  cardiac  nerves,  on  ihc  ri^hi  and  left  sides  respectively  ;  2  and  2',  between  the 
trunk  of  the  vagus  and  tlie  Iirit  cardiac  nerve  on  the  right  and  left  sides  respect- 
ively;  S,  communicating  branch  between  the  trunk  of  the  right  pneumogastric 
and  the  lower  cunliac  nerve  ;  8',  on  the  right  ^de  tlus  branch  usually  prtcewli 
directly  in  the  superficial  cardiac  plexus ;  9,  9,  branches  from  the  right  vagus,  in 
the  thorax,  to  the  right  half  of  the  deep  cardiac  plexus  ;  9',  branches  from  Uic  left 
recurrent  lar^'ngeal  to  the  left  half  of  the  deep  cardiac  plexus. 
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The  Nervous  Supply  of  the  Heart, 

DtKripiioH  ff/  Fig.  13. — Sctnt-diagrammatU  r<prescntatioH  0/  tht  nervous  iuppiv 

oftht  ft  cart. 

RCP,  right,  and  LCP,  left  coronary  plexuses;  SCP,  superficial  cardiac 
plexuses;  DCP,  right,  und  D'C'P',  left  half  of  tlie  deep  cardiac  plexus;  P 
right,  and  P'  left  pncumngastric  ncn-es  ;  ICLi,  Right,  and  I'C'C;',  left  superior 
i£angHa  of  the  iympathetic  ;  2CG,  right,  and  aC'G'.  left  middle  ganglia  of 
the  sympathetic;  3CG,  right,  and  3'C'(i*,  left  inferior  ganglia  of  the  s)mpa- 
ihctic;  RV,  right,  and  LV,  left  ventricles;  RA,  right,  and  LA,  Icfi  auricles; 
SVC,  superior  vena  cava. 

icn,  2cn,  3cn,  4cn,  5cn,  6cn,  7cn,  8cn,  branches  of  the  right,  first,  second, 
third,  fonrth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  cervical  nerves,  proceeding  to  the 
sjnnpaihciic  ganglia. 

I'c'n'.  2'c'n',  3'c'n*,  4'c'n",  5'c'n',  6'c'n',  7'c'n'.  8'c'n',  branches  of  the  left, 
first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  sevtrnth,  and  eighth  left  cervical  nerves 
proceeding  10  the  sympathetic  ganglia. 

1I>G  right,  and  I'D'G'  left  lirst  dorsal  ganglia  of  the  lympathelic.  idn 
branches  of  the  right,  and  I'd'n'  left  first  dorsal  nerves  proceeding  to  the  first 
dorsal  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic. 

si  right,  and  s'l'  left  superior  laryngeal  branches  of  the  pneumogastric ; 
EI*  right  and  F.'L'  left  external  lar)-ngeal  nerves;  rcl  right,  and  r'cT  left 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  at  lower  part  of  neck,  and  in  the  thorax  respectively. 

a,  branch  from  right  coronary  plexus  to  right  auricle ;  h,  branch  from  right 
curonary  plexus  :o  right  ventricle ;  c,  branch  frora  the  superficial  canliac  plexus  to 
the  right  coronary  plexus  ;  d,  branch  from  the  right  half  of  the  deep  cardiac  plexus 
to  the  right  coronary  plexus  ;  c,  branch  from  the  left  half  of  the  deep  cardiac 
|.ilexus  to  the  left  coronary  plexus  ;  f,  branch  from  the  right  half  of  the  deep  cardiac 
plexus  to  the  left  coronarj*  plexus  ;  g,  branch  from  the  left  coronary  plexus  to  the 
left  auricle  ;  h,  branch  from  the  left  coronary  plexus  to  the  left  ventricle  j  i,  branch 
from  the  left  coronary  plexus  to  the  right  ventricle. 

ICN  right,  and  rC'N'  left,  first  or  superficial  cardiac  nerves. 

aCN  right,  and  2'C'N'  left  middle  cardiac  nerves. 

3CN  right,  and  3'C'N'  left  inferior  cardiac  nerves. 

I,  branch  from  the  right,  and  i',  branch  from  the  left  external  lar>-ngeHl  nerves 
to  the  superior  cardiac  ner\*cs  ;  2,  branch  from  the  right,  and  2',  from  the  left 
pneumogastric  ner^'cs  to  the  superior  cardiac  nerves  ;  3,  cummuntcating  branch 
from  the  right,  and  3',  from  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  to  the  firs!  cardiac 
nerves  on  the  right  and  left  sides  respectively  ;  4,  comnmnicating  branch  lietween 
the  right,  and  4',  communicating  branch  between  the  left  superior  and  middle 
cjirdiac  oen-es;  5,  communicating  branch  between  the  right,  and  5'  between  the 
Jefl  middle  cardiac  and  recurrent  larj-ngcal  nerves  respectively  ;  6,  communicating 
:h  between  the  right,  and  &',  communicating  branch  between  the  left,  middle 
inferior  cardiac  nerves;  7,  communicating  branch  between  the  right,  and  7', 
between  the  left  inferior  cardiac  nerves  and  the  recurrent  laryngeal  icspectivcly ; 
S,  communicating  branch  between  the  right  inferior  cardiac  nerves  and  the  trunk 
of  ihc  pneumogastric,  8',  on  the  left  side  this  branch  of  the  pneumogastric 
proceeds  directly  to  the  superficial  cardiac  plexus  ;  9,  9,  branches  from  the  trunk  nf 
the  right  pneumogastric,  and  9',  from  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  to  the 
right  and  left  halves  respectively  of  the  deep  cardiac  plexus. 
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THE   MANNER    IN    WHICH    THK    VAGUS   AND   SYMPATHETIC 
NERVES  AFFECT  THE   HEART. 

I  have  now  described  the  construction  of  the  mechanism 
concerned  in  the  innervation  of  the  heart,  and  I  must  next 
point  out  the  manner  in  which  that  mechanism  works. 

We  have  already  seen  that  while  the  movements  of  the 
heart  arc  automatic  (/>.  are  due  to  impulses  arising  within 
the  heart  itself),  they  can  be  profoundly  modified  by  the 
condition  of  distant  parts ;  and  that  the  impulses  which 
produce  these  modifications  are  conveyed  to  the  heart 
through  certain  branches  of  the  pncumogastric  and  sym- 
pathetic nerves.  Until  recently,  we  might  have  summed 
up  the  effects  of  these  impulses  by  saying,  that  impressions 
passing  to  tttc  luart  through  t/u  pneumogastriCy  retard,  while 
impressions  passing  to  the  heart  through  the  sympathetic, 
accelerate  its  fno7*ements  (hence  the  terms  ^inhibitor*  and 
*  accelerator'  of  the  heart  which  are  given  to  the  two  nerves 
respectively) ;  but  recent  observations  seem  to  show  that  the 
action  of  the  vagus  on  the  heart  is  much  more  complicated, 
and  that  it  affects  not  only  the  rhythm,  but  also  the  force  of 
the  cardiac  contractions,  and  that  it  exerts  a  trophic  influence 
upon  the  cardiac  muscle.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to 
consider  each  of  these  functions  separately. 


The  Inhibitory  Action  of  the  Vagus. 

As  the  result  of  the  laborious  investigations  of  many  able 
observers,  physiologists  have  concluded  ; — Firstly,  that  there 
exists  in  the  medulla  oblongata  a  cardio-inhibitory  centre, 
which  is  continually  exerting  a  restraining  influence  upon  the 
heart  ;  and  Secondly,  tliat  the  action  of  this  cardio-inhibitory 
centre  may  be  intensified,  i.^.,  the  action  of  the  heart  may  be 
still  further  retarded  by  : — 

(a)  Direct  stimulation,  i.e.,  by  certain  changes  in  the 
medulla  itself. 

(b)  Impressions  passing  to  it  from  the  brain. 
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(c)  Impressions  passing  to  it  from  peripheral  parts  (reflex 
stimulation).  * 

Some  authorities  also  believe  that  the  cardio-inhibitory  centre  may 
itself  be  inhibited,  i,e.  its  restraining  power  taken  off  the  heart,  by  im- 
pressions passing  to  the  medulla  from  other  parts  of  the  central  nervous 
system,  or  from  the  periphery. 

The  most  important  local  changes  which  stimulate  the 
cardio-inhibitory  centre,  appear  to  be  increased  blood-pressure 
within  the  cranium,  and  irritative  lesions  in  the  medulla  or 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vagi  roots,  e.g.  inflammatory 
affections  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  etc. ;  while  reflex  inhibi- 
tion of  the  heart  seems  to  be  chiefly  brought  about  by  impres- 
sions passing  to  the  medulla  from  the  abdominal  viscera.* 

It  has  also  been  supposed  that  the  action  of  the  heart 
may  be  inhibited  by  impressions  passing  from  the  heart  itself. 
The  experiments  of  Cyon  and  Ludwig,  Rutherford  and  others, 
seem  to  show  that  reflex  inhibition  of  the  heart  can  be  pro- 
duced in  the  rabbit  by  stimulation  of  the  central  cut  end  of 
the  superior  cardiac  nerve,  the  impression  passing  up  to  the 
cardio-inhibitory  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  back, 
through  the  vagus  and  its  inferior  cardiac  branch,  to  the  heart. 

The  superior  cardiac  branch  arises  by  two  roots,  one  connected  with 
its  superior  laryngeal  branch  crosses  down  the  neck  close  to  the  cervical 
sympathetic,  and  joins  one  or  two  branches  of  the  inferior  cervical 
ganglion  with  which  it  proceeds  to  the  heart.  This  branch  is  a  purely 
sensitive  ner\'e  ;  and  is  in  fact  the  sensitive  nerve  of  the  heart.     On 

'  Whether  the  action  of  the  cardio-inhibitory  centre  is  automatic  or  not,  is  still 
undecided. 

*  Powerful  stimulation  of  any  afferent  or  sensory  nerve  can  probably  produce 
reflex  inhibition  of  the  heart.  Rutherford  states  thai  the  cardio-inhibitory  fibres 
of  the  vagus  may  be  thrown  into  action  by  stimulating :  (i).  The  central  end  of 
the  vaso- inhibitory  or  superior  cardiac  branch  of  the  vagus  (depressor  nerve) ; 
(a).  The  central  end  of  the  vagus  of  the  opposite  side  ;  (3).  Almost  any  sensory 
nerve,  in  the  case  of  warm-blooded  animals ;  (4).  The  abdominal  viscera  of  the 
frog;  (5),  The  splanchnic  and  sympathetic. — Lamet^  Dec.  16,  1871,  page  483. 
Michael  Foster  states  that  '  the  regulative  action  of  the  inhibitory  mechanism  is 
brought  into  more  or  less  close  connection  with  all  parts  of  the  body. — A  Texf 
Book  0/ Physiology^  p.  174. 
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cutting  it  across,  and  stimulating  its  inferior  (peripheral)  end  no  eflfect 
is  produced  ;  while  stimulation  of  its  upper  (central)  end  causes  pain, 
retardation  of  the  heart,  and,  as  1  shall  afterwards  more  particularly 
point  out,  such  a  striking  diminution  of  blood -pressure,  that  the  term 
deprfssor  nerve  has  been  ijivcn  to  it. 

The  inferior  cardiac  branch  leaves  the  vagus  below  the  origin  of  the 
inferior  lar>'ngeal  nerve,  and  proceeds  directly  to  the  heart.  It  is  a 
cardio-inhibitory  nerve,  and  stimulation  of  its  inferior  cut-end  gives  rise 
to  the  same  effects  as  stimulation  of  the  vagus  itself  {i.e.  stimulation  above 
the  origin  of  this  branch),  viz.  (with  weak  currents)  retardation  of  the 
heart  from  prolongation  of  the  diastole,  and  (with  stronger  currents) 
complete  arrest  during  diastole. 

In  the  rabbit  the  vagus  gives  two  branches  to  (he  heart,  a  superior 
and  an  inferior  cardiac  branch  (sec  fig.  i6). 


KiC.  14. —  Tkf  last  cfnkai  ami  first  (hvmcit  ^mgitu  in  the  lyihbif.  [I^Ji  m/r), 
{Somfwhat Magrawmatic,  Many  of  the  7Hinous  hramh^i  Mag  omitftti*}— 
{,AJtrr  Foster.) 

Traek,  Trachea.  Ca.  carotid  artery,  jt*.  subclavian  artery,  it.  Vcg.  the 
vagus  trunk,  n.  rec.  the  recurrcnl  larj-ngeal.  sym,  the  cer\'ical  sympathetic 
ner\'e  ending  in  the  inferior  cervical  ganglioni  ^,  cerv.  inf.  Two  roots  of  the 
ganglion  arc  shown,  f  01/.,  the  lower  of  the  two  accompanying  ihc  vertebral  artery. 
A,  x*ert. ,  being  the  one  generally  possessing  accelerator  propertie&.    gi,  thor,  pr. 
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In  the  human  subject,  two  branches  of  the  vagus  seem 
to  correspond  to  the  superior  cardiac  branch  of  the  vagus 
in  the  rabbit ;  while  the  inferior  cardiac  branch  of  the 
vagus  of  the  rabbit  seems  to  be  (mainly  at  all  events) 
represented  in  man  by  the  large  branch  which  leaves  the 
vagus  trunk  at  the  lower  end  of  the  neck  (inferior  cervical 
branch). 

Now  it  has  been  supposed  that  these  two  nerves,  together 
with  the  cardio-inhibitory  centre  in  the  medulla,  constitute  a 
reflex  arc  ;  and  that  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  terminations 
of  the  superior  cardiac  nerve  in  the  heart  may  generate  an  im- 
pulse which,  being  conveyed  to  the  cardio-inhibitory  centre, 
and  being  reflected  back  to  the  heart  along  the  vagus,  may 
retard  the  action  of  the  heart.  Whether  the  superior  cardiac 
nerve  has  any  special  function  of  this  description,  other  than  is 
possessed  by  all  sensitive  ner\^es,  is  extremely  doubtful ;  and 
it  seems  certain  that  increased  blood-pressure  within  the 
heart,  as  a  whole,  does  not,  as  was  at  one  time  supposed, 
produce  reflex  inhibition  of  the  organ. 

Physiologists  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  the  exact  manner 
in  which  the  vagus  causes  inhibition  of  the  heart. 

Until  quite  recently  it  was  believed  that  while  weak 
stimulation  of  the  nerve  prolonged  the  diastole,  the  duration 
of  the  ventricular  systole  being  very  little  affected,  more 
powerful  stimulation  caused  complete  arrest  during  diastole 
(complete  relaxation),  the  next  systole  being  as  it  were 
indefinitely  postponed  ;  and  it  was  generally  supposed  that 


Description  of  Jig.  14  amtintted. 
the  fint  ihoracic  ganglion.  Its  two  branches  communicfliing  with  the  cer\-ica1 
ganglion  surround  the  subcUrian  artery  forming  the  annulus  uf  Vicusscns. 
sym,  thor.  ihc  ihoracic  sympathetic  chain.  «.  dtp.  depressor  nerve,  which, 
though  ninning  by  the  side  of  the  sympathetic,  is  really  a  branch  of  the  vagu«, 
froin  which  it  kcparate*  higher  up.  This  tt  joined  in  its  course  by  a  branch  from 
the  lower  cervical  ganglion,  there  being  a  small  ganglion  at  their  junction,  from 
which  proceed  nerves  to  form  a  plexus  over  the  nrch  of  the  aorta.  It  ts  this 
branch  from  the  lower  cervical  ganglion  which  possesses  accelerator  properties— 
heoee  the  course  of  the  acceleratnr  fibres  is  indicated  in  the  figure  by  the  arrows. 
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the  vagus  inhibited  the  contractions  of  the  heart  by  pre- 
venting motor  impulses  being  sent  from  the  automatic 
ganglia  to  the  muscle,  i.e.  by  holding  in,  as  it  were,  the 
motor  energy  of  the  ganglia ;  and  this  would  appear  to  be 
the  view  which  Sewall  and  Donaldson  take.  They  think 
that  their  experiments  *  point  pretty  clearly  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  inhibitory  action  of  the  vagus  nerve  exerts 
itself  in  the  same  indirect  way  (as  a  motor  stimulus 
does),  influencing  the  ventricle  by  damping  in  sinus  and 
auricles  the  excito-motor  discharges  arising  in  these  parts  of 
the  heart/* 

Dr  Gaskell  takes  a  different  view.  He  has  shown  \~— 
Firstly^  that  the  vagus  is  able  to  modify  all  the  great 
functional  attributes  of  the  cardiac  muscle,  viz.: — 

((?.)  The  rate  at  which  automatic  contractions  are  pro- 
duced.    (The  automatic  rhythm,) 

(6.)  The  force  with  which  tlic  contractions,  more  especially 
the  contractions  of  the  auricle,  are  carried  out.  (The  force  of 
contraction.) 

(c.)  The  facility  with  which  the  contractions  are  conducted 
by  the  muscular  fibres.     (The  pouter  of  conduction'^'.) 

Secondly^  that  it  sometimes  produces  depression,  at  other 
limes  exaltation,  of  function. 

He  believes  that  the  vagus  may  produce  standstill  or 
inhibition  of  the  heart  (auricles  and  ventricles)  in  the  three 
following  ways : — 

(i.)  By  producing  cessation  of  its  automatic  contractions, 
i.e.  by  depressing  the  rhythmical  power  of  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  sinus  in  which  the  automatic  rhythm  originates.  (This 
has  been  established  in  the  frog,  tortoise,  and  snake.) 

(2.)  By  reducing  the  force  of  the  auricular  contractions,  so 
that  they  become  invisible,  id,  by  depressing  the  contraction 
power  of  the  rapidly  contracting  reticulated  muscular  fibres 
of  the  auricle.     (Frog.)     The  contractions,  he  states,  may  be 


'  yournai  0/  Phythhg^t  vol,  iii.  p.  367. 

'  In  the  tortoise  ihe  force  of  the  conlractions  of  ihc  venlricic  was  uninfluenced 
by  vagus  suinulaiion.  In  ihc  frog,  on  the  other  hanO,  the  vagus  influences  the 
force  of  the  ventricular  as  well  as  of  the  auricular  contraction!^. 
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so  small  as  only  just  to  be  visible,  so  that  to  the  naked  eye 
the  heart  appears  to  stand  still. 

(3.)  By  blocking  the  contraction  wave  at  the  si  no-auricular 
ring,  i£,  by  depressing  the  conducting  power  of  the  muscular 
fibres  connecting  the  sinus  and  auricle.    (Snake,  tortoise,  frog.) 

The  Trophic  Function  of  the  Vagtis. 

As  I  have  previously  remarked,  Dr  Gaskell  has  advo- 
cated the  important  theory,  which  Eichorst  had  previously 
advanced,  that  the  vagus  is  the  trophic  nerve  of  the  heart. 
*  Although/  he  says,  *  the  initial  effect  of  the  vagus  is  to  de- 
press some  function,  its  final  and  most  enduring  power  is  to 
exalt,  intensify,  and  repair  that  function.  Thus,  although 
it  slows  rhythm,  yet  its  stimulation  makes  the  rhythmical 
power  last  longer  than  it  otherwise  would,  and  makes  the 
heart  beat  with  regularity  when  it  was  previously  irregular  ; 
although  it  reduces  the  force  of  the  contractions,  yet  its  ulti- 
mate effect  is  to  improve  and  sustain  the  contraction  force ; 
although  it  may  diminish  the  conduction  power,  yet  in  the 
end  it  completely  repairs  that  power.  For  these  reasons^  he 
says,  *  /  look  upon  the  vagus  as  essentially  the  trophic  nerve  of 
the  heart .'^ 

Since  this  chapter  was  written,  I  have  learned  from  Dr 
Gaskell  that  the  term  *  trophic,*  as  it  is  commonly  used  and 
understood,  does  not  exactly  express  the  function  which  he 
supposes  the  vagus  to  have  over  the  cardiac  muscle.  *  I  have 
felt,*  he  says,  *all  along  that  the  word  trophic  is  somewhat 
misleading  as  applied  to  the  results  of  my  experiments  on 
the  action  of  the  vagus.  I  wanted  a  word  to  express,  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  fact,  in  the  cold-blooded  animals  at 
all  events,  that  the  inhibitory  process  is  not  destructive  but 
constructive  in  its  nature,  but  could  not  find  any  good  term. 
I  have  therefore  used  the  word  *  trophic,*  not  perhaps  in  its 
usual  sense,  but  rather  in  a  sense  similar  to  Heidenhain, 
when  he  divides  the  nerves  supplying  the  sub-maxillary 
gland  into  secretory  and  trophic' 


^  Journal  of  Physiology^  vol.  iv.  p.  104. 
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The  Mode  of  Action  of  th  Vagus  on  the  Heart. 

The  exact  manner  in  which  the  terminal  fibres  of  the  vagus 
are  brought  into  relation  with  the  cardiac  muscle  is  unknown. 
"Die  effects  produced  by  vagus  stimulation,  and  by  the  action 
of  certain  poisons,  have  led  some  physiologists  to  believe  that 
the  arrangement  is  an  extremely  complicated  one  ;  and  in 
order  to  explain  these  results,  they  have  theorised  that  there 
existed  an  inhibitory  mechanism  within  the  heart  itself,  the 
action  of  which  is  strengthened  (brought  into  play)  by 
impressions  carried  to  it  by  the  terminal  branches  of  the 
vagus,  and  which  in  its  turn  acts  upon,  i.e.  inhibits  the 
ganglionic  apparatus  more  immediately  concerned  in  the 
production  of  the  rhythmical  movements  of  the  heart,  i.e. 
the  automatic  nerve  mechanism. 


The  facts  and  arguments  which  they  have  advanced  in  support  of  the 
view  that  the  vagus  docs  not  act  directly  upon  the  cardiac  muscle,  but 
that  it  acts  through  some  intermediate  nerve  apparatus,  are  as  follows  ; — 

1.  The  latent  period,  which  elapses  between  electrical  stimulation  of 
the  vagus  and  the  production  of  its  inhibitory  action  on  the  heart  is 
twent>'-timcs  longer  than  that  which  elapses  between  tlie  electrical 
stimulation  of  an  ordinary  motor  nerve,  and  the  contraction  of  its  muscle, 
vii.,  1th  and  tou'I*  of  ^  second  respectively. 

2.  A  ver>'  much  stronger  current  is  required  to  produce  inhibition  of 
the  heart  through  the  vagus,  than  is  required  to  produce  sp&sm  of  a 
voluntar>'  muscle,  when  its  motor  nerve  is  stimulated. 

3.  If  the  action  of  the  heart  be  arrested  by  stimulation  of  the 
vagus,  the  rh>lhmica!  contractions  after  a  time  return,  although  ihe 
stimulation  of  the  vagus  be  continually  kept  up,  a  fact  which  may  be 
explained  either  by  supposing  that  the  inhibitory  fibres  of  the  vagus 
become  gradually  exhausted  by  the  prolonged  stimulation,  or  that  the 
accumulation  of  ner\'c  force  in  the  automatic  ganglia  becomes  after  a 
time  too  great  to  be  held  back,  and  that  an  explosion  and  muscular 
contraction  consequendy  take  place. 

4.  Continued  stimulation  of  one  vagus  annuls  or  prejudices  the  action 
of  the  other, 

5.  *Thc  effects  of  vagus  inhibition  are  perhaps  more  marked  when 
the  electrodes  arc  placed  on  the  boundarj*  line  between  the  sinus  vcnosus 
und  the  auricle,  than  over  the  vagus  trunk  itself.' — Foster. 

6.  If  during  the  complete  relaxation  which  results  from  powerful 
stimulation  of  the  vagus,  the  muscular  tissue  be  mechanically  irritated,  it 
is  still  found  Co  contract. 
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While  ihe  existence  of  an  intermediate  (inira-cardiac)  inhibitory 
tiiechanism  between  the  terminal  fibres  of  the  vagus  and  the  automatic 
nerve  apparatus  they  ihink  pro\  cd  by  the  following  circumstances  : — 

1.  When  the  electrodes  arc  placed  on  the  boundary  line  between  the 
sinus  venosus  and  the  auricles,  more  powerful  inhibition  is  produced  than 
when  they  are  applied  to  the  vagus  itself. 

2.  After  the  administration  of  urari,  stimulation  of  the  vagus  no 
longer  produces  inhibition  of  the  heart,  but  stiinuIiUion  in  the  region  of 
the  sinus  venosus  will  still  do  so. 

3.  After  the  administration  of  atropia,  neither  stimulation  of  the  vagus 
nor  of  the  sinus  produces  any  inhibitory  effect.  It  is  therefore  concluded 
that  atropia  paralyses  the  intra-cardiac  inhibitory  apparatus  itself 

4.  Muscarin  and  jaborandi  in  full  doses  produce  exactly  the  same 
effect  which  is  produced  by  powerful  vagus  stimulation,  viz.,  complete 
arrest  during  diastole,  an  effect  which  is  not  prevented  by  the  previous 
administration  of  urari  (which,  as  we  have  seen,  paralyses  the  terminal 
fibres  of  the  vagus,  but  does  not  touch  the  intra-cardiac  inhibitor}' 
mechanism)  ;  but  which  is  prevented  by  the  previous  administration  of 
atropia  which  paralysis  the  intra-cardiac  inhibitory  mechanism.  Hence 
it  is  concluded  that  muscarin  and  jaborandi  stimulate  the  intracardiac 
inhibitory  mechanism. 

Dr  Gaskell's  view  as  to  the  mode  of  action  of  the  vagus  is 
different.  He  has  shown  that  the  action  of  the  vagus  on  the 
cardiac  muscle  is  in  many  respects  identical  with  the  action  of 
a  weak  interrupted  current.  He  believes  that  the  nerve  acts 
directly  upon  the  muscular  fibre  itself,  and  he  argues  that  the 
action  of  atropin,  muscarin.  and  some  of  the  other  cardiac 
poisons  to  which  I  have  referred  above,  can  be  consistently 
explained  upon  this  view.* 

*  Again,'  he  says,  *  I  have  shown  clearly  that  the  vagus 
depresses  and  exalts  all  the  different  functions  of  all  the 
different  muscular  tissues  of  the  heart,  whether  the  function  in 
question  is  rhythm,  contraction,  conduction,  tone,  or  excit- 
ability. Also,  I  have  shown  that  depression  of  one  function 
is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  simultaneous  depression 
of  another  function,  and  so  also  with  the  exaltation  of 
function.  Further,  the  exaltation  of  each  function  is  not 
necessarily  dependent  upon  a  previous  depression ;  in  each 
case  the  primary  effect  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be 


y^Hrnai  0/  Pkysiohgy^  vol.  iv.,  No.  3,  pp.  114.  115,  116. 
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exaltation  and  not  depression.  Combining  these  two  facts 
together,  we  are  driven  to  accept  one  of  two  alternatives,  either 
tlie  vagus  contains  a  multiph'city  of  fibres,  which  can  be 
divided  into  two  groups  after  the  fashion  of  Heidenhain, 
I.  Depressors  (Hcmmungs-fascrn)  ;  2.  Augmcntors  (Ver- 
starkungs-fasern) ;  and  further,  each  member  of  each  of  these 
groups  has  again  its  own  special  function,  so  that,  for  instance, 
the  rhythm-inhibiting  nerve  fibre  is  different  in  kind  from  the 
contraction-depressing  fibre,  and  so  on  ;  or  else,  the  same 
trophic  nerve  fibre  produces  all  the  different  effects  observed, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  muscle,  which  it  supplies,  and 
the  condition  of  that  muscle  at  the  time. 

*  In  this  paper  as  well  as  in  my  previous  paper,  all  the  facts 
have  tended  strongly  to  prove  that  the  vagus  acts  in  the  same 
manner  upon  the  rhythm  of  the  heart,  and  upon  the  force  of 
its  contractions,  so  that  if  separate  inhibitory  and  accelerator 
nen-e  fibres  exist  for  the  one,  separate  depressor  and  aug- 
mentor  fibres  must  exist  for  the  other.  If,  therefore,  it  can 
be  shown  that  such  diminution  and  augmentation  of  the 
strength  of  the  contractions  arc  due  not  to  different  influences 
reaching  the  muscle,  but  to  the  same  influence  affecting  the 
muscle  when  its  conditions  are  different,  then  it  is,  to  say  the 
least,  highly  probable  Uiat  slowing  and  acceleration  are  also 
due,  not  to  different  nerve  fibres,  but  to  the  action  of  the  same 
nerve  fibre  under  different  circumstances.  In  the  frog,  as  I 
have  previously  pointed  out,  such  a  complete  gradation  exists 
between  a  primary  excessive  diminution  of  the  contractions 
and  a  primary  augmentation  in  consequence  of  nerve  stimula- 
tion, as  to  render  the  hypothesis  that  such  curves  depend 
upon  the  simultaneous  stimulation  of  two  antagonistic  nerve 
fibres  very  improbable.  I  have  now  proved  in  addition,  that 
a  weak  interrupted  current  applied  to  the  smallest  strip  of 
cardiac  muscle  produces  the  same  two  opposite  effects,  and 
that  here  the  depressing  effect  may  be  removed  and  the  aug- 
menting alone  remain,  when  the  condition  of  the  muscle  is 
altered  by  the  application  of  atropin.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
still  hold  to  the  view  of  specific  nerve  fibres  acting  in  opposite 
directions  upon  the  force  of  the  contractions,  it  is  necessarj'  to 
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assume,  not  only  that  those  ncr\'c  fibres  possess  opposite 
qualities  up  to  their  very  termination  in  the  muscle,  but 
that  even  when  the  muscle  itself  is  stimulated,  the  relative 
action  of  these  two  sets  of  nerves  still  holds  its  ground.  In 
addition,  atropin  would  have  to  be  considered  as  acting  upon 
these  two  sets  of  nerve  endings,  and  not  upon  the  muscle, 
paralysing  the  depressor  nerve  endings  before  those  of  the 
augmentor  ner\"es.  The  experiments  of  Luchsinger  and  Szpil- 
man,^  which  lead  them  to  the  conclusion  that  atropin  has  a 
special  action  upon  unstripcd  muscle  fibre,  those  of  Bow- 
ditch,  already  referred  to,  and  my  own,  all  point  to  the  con- 
clusion that  atropin  affects  the  cardiac  muscle  directly  in 
consequence  of  its  affinity  to  unstripcd  muscle  fibre.  The 
whole  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  vagus  is  a  constructive 
and  not  a  destructive  nerve,  that  the  initial  depression  of 
function  is  not  of  the  nature  of  exhaustion,  but  is  preliminary 
to  a  greater  functional  activity.  The  phenomenon  presented 
by  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  frog  and  tortoise  under  the 
influence  of  an  induced  current,  is  of  exactly  the  same  nature 
as  that  seen  in  the  muscle  of  the  snail's  heart  (as  pointed  out  by 
Foster  and  Dew-Smith)  when  a  constant  or  weak  interrupted 
current  is  sent  through  it.  In  both  cases  augmentation  of 
function  occurs  as  well  as  depression  ;  in  the  one  case  the 
evidence  is  as  strong  in  favour  of  special  inhibitory  and 
accelerator  nerves  as  in  the  other.  Clearly,  in  the  case  of  the 
snail,  it  is  simply  impossible,  as  Foster  has  said,  to  explain 
such  results  by  the  presence  of  accelerator  and  inhibitory 
fibres  in  every  strip  of  muscular  tissue,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  cardiac  nerves  of  any  kind  whatever  have  not  been 
proved  to  exist.  Clearly  also,  whatever  explanation  will  ulti- 
mately be  found  for  the  action  of  the  current  upon  the  mus- 
cular tissue  of  the  snail's  heart,  will  also  explain  the  same 
phenomena  in  the  heart  of  the  frog  and  tortoise.  The  problem 
which  demands  solution  is  essentially,  Why  is  the  condition  of 
ihe  muscle  ultimately  improved  in  every  one  of  its  (unctions 
by  the  direct  application  to  it  of  a  continuous  stimulus,  which 


'  Pfliigcr's  Art  An:,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  459. 
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is  not  strong  enough  to  produce  motor  eflccts  ?  and  why 
is  that  improvement  of  function  preceded  in  many  cases  by 
a  diminution  of  function  ?  When  these  two  questions  have 
received  a  satisfactory  answer,  it  will  no  longer  be  strange 
that  the  vagus  produces  throughout  tAvo  opposing  eflccts,  and 
the  action  of  atropin  will  become  clear ;  then  the  relationship 
between  trophic  and  motor  action  will  be  understood,  and  the 
true  functions  of  the  ganglion  cells  found  in  connection  with 
nerve  fibres  will  be  indicated.  At  present  it  can  only  be  said 
that  the  x'agus  is  the  trophic  nerve  of  the  cardiac  muscle,  its 
action  resembling  that  of  a  stimulus  too  weak  to  produce 
motor  effects,  and  therefore  it  is  possible  that  the  function  of 
the  ganglion  cells,  in  the  course  of  the  ner\'e,  is  to  convert  an 
otherwise  motor  into  a  trophic  nerve.' ^  'This  argument/  Dr 
Gaskcll  writes  me,  '  is  based  upon  experiments  upon  cold- 
blooded animals;  how  far  itapph'es  to  the  warm-blooded  I  (Dr 
Gaskell)  do  not  yet  know.  Eichhorst  and  Zander  conclude 
that  the  vagus  in  the  warm-blooded  contains  trophic  fibres.* 

The  action  of  the  sympathetic  upon  the  heart  is  even  less 
clearly  understood  than  the  action  of  the  pneumogastric,  but 
it  is  believed  that  there  exists  in  the  medulla  oblongata  (or 
possibly  above  it),  a  centre,  stimulation  of  which  produces 
increased  frequency  of  the  heart's  beat,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  this  accelerator,  or  cardiac-motor  centre,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  may  be  stimulated,  i.e.,  the  frequency  of  the 
heart's  beat  may  be  increased  either  by  direct  or  reflex 
stimuli.  The  influences  which  throw  this  centre  into  action 
have  not  been  very  accurately  ascertained,  but  it  is  probable 
that  emotion  excites  the  heart  through  the  agency  of  the 
accelerator  nerves  ;  while  diminished  blood  pressure  within 
the  cranium  is  supposed  to  stimulate  them. 

Impulses  generated  in  this  centre,  the  action  of  which,  be 
it  observed,  is  supposed  to  be  intermittent  (and  in  this 
respect  to  differ  from  the  action  of  the  cardio-lnhibitory 
centre,  \vhich  is  supposed  to  be  constant),  appear  to  pass 
down  the  lateral  column  of  the  cord  to  the  lower  end  of  the 


^  Journai of  l%ymU^^  vol.  iv.  p.  (31. 
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cervical  region,  whence  they  pass  through  the  nervi  com- 
municantes,  to  the  (?)  middle  and  inferior  cervical  ganglia  of 
the  sympathetic,  and  thence  to  the  heart. 

According  to  Prof.  Michael  Foster  the  accelerator  nerves  frequently 
pass  along  the  nerves  accompanying  the  vertebral  arter>',  and  reach  the 
heart  through  the  last  cervical  and  first  dorsal  ganglia.' 

It  is  supposed  from  the  long  latent  period  which  elapses 
between  stimulation  of  the  accelerator  and  the  production 
of  its  specific  action  on  the  heart,  that  its  fibres  terminate  in 
an  intermediate  ganglionic  apparatus  similar  to  that  which  I 
have  already  described  in  speaking  of  the  termination  of  the 
pneumogastric. 

Now,  although  the  pneumogastric  acts  as  inhibitor,  and 
the  sympathetic  as  accelerator,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
their  action  is  directly  antagonistic.  That  such  is  not  the 
case  seems  abundantly  proved  by  physiological  observa- 
tion. Physiologists  have  shown,  says  Dr  M.  Foster,  that  '  if 
during  maximum  stimulation  of  the  accelerator  nerves,  the 
vagus  be  stimulated  even  with  minimum  currents,  inhibition 
is  produced  witli  the  same  readiness  as  if  the  accelerator 
nerves  were  not  acting.  Vagus  stimulation  does  not  annul, 
but  appears  simply  to  suspend,  during  its  continuance,  the 
manifestation  of  the  accelerator  action,'  * 

It  may  appear  to  some  that  I  have  cDtcrcd  into  undue  physiolt^cal  dcijiil  in 
dealing  with  this  subject,  but  it  must  be  remenilK-Ted  that  it  is  only  liy  attention 
to  these  minute  ph^'siological  details  thai  the  physician  can  hope  to  make  much 
advance  in  cardiac  patholog)-,  a  subject  on  which  our  knowledge  of  the  ordinary 
detmils  of  morbid  anatomy  is  already  so  far  advanced. 

The  relationship  between  the  Heart  and  the  minute 

Biood-vesseis. 

hi  order  to  conclude  the  description  of  the  innervation  of 

the  heart.  I   must  shortly  direct  attention   to  the  intimate 

relationship  which  exists  between  the  heart  on  the  one  hand 

•  The  middle  and  lower  cervical  ganglia  in  man  appear  to  correspond  to  the 
lower  cervical  and  fir^t  dorsal  ganglia  in  the  rabbit,  through  which  accelerator 
impttlscfi  have  been  proved  to  pass,  as  shown  in  figure  14. 

'  7txt  B«ok  ef  rhytioiv£y\  Third  eilition,  p.  175, 
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and  the  peripheral  blood-vessels  on  the  other,  and  to  the 
beautiful  self-adjusting  mechanism  by  which  alterations  in 
the  one  are  of  necessity  followed  by  corresponding  changes 
in  the  other. 

We  have  already  seen  the  fundamental  importance  of 
looking  at  the  heart  both  as  a  mechanical  pump  and  as  a 
vital  organ;  and  another  point  which  I  must  now  insist  upon — 
and  it  is  hardly  of  less  importance  whether  we  are  studying 
the  heart  from  a  physiological,  a  pathological,  or  a  clinical 
point  of  view, — is  the  necessity  of  taking  an  all-round  view, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  ciraslation.  Indeed  it  is  essential  to 
remember  that  the  heart  is  only  a  part  of  the  vascular 
mechanism,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  circulation,  and 
consequently  the  condition  of  the  heart  (for  the  organ 
naturally  adapts  itself  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  work  which 
it  has  to  perform)  depend  in  no  small  degree  upon  the 
condition  of  the  peripheral  resistance,  which  is  in  its  turn 
mainly  due  to  the  obstruction  which  the  blood  meets  witli, 
in  passing  through  the  minute  arteries. 

In  conditions  of  health,  the  minute  arteries  are  always 
more  or  less  constricted  in  consequence  of  a  permanent  con- 
traction of  their  middle  or  muscular  coats,  and  it  is  to  this 
*  tonic '  contraction  that  the  peripheral  resistance  is  in  great 
part  due.  [The  peripheral  resistance  depends  also  upon 
the  facility  with  which  the  blood  passes  through  the 
capillary  system  of  vessels ;  and  since  the  blood  flow 
through  the  capillaries  may  be  influenced  by  alterations  in 
(a)  the  condition  of  the  capillary  walls,  (b)  the  condition 
of  the  tissues  outside  the  capillary  walls,  and  (c)  the 
composition  of  the  blood  itself,  all  of  these  factors  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  as  causes  of  peripheral  resist- 
ance, and  of  variations  in  the  blood  pressure.  In  con- 
ditions of  disease,  variations  in  the  blood  pressure  may 
result  from  alterations  in  the  'capillary  resistance,*  but 
these  variations  are,  in  my  opinion,  never  so  great,  cither 
in  conditions  of  health  or  disease,  as  those  which  are  due 
to  alterations  in  the  condition  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
minute  arteriesl. 
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The  degree  of  constriction  is  constantly  undergoing  varia- 
tions even  in  health,  and  is  subject  to  marked  alterations  in 
some  diseased  conditions ;  hence  the  amount  of  resistance 
which  the  heart  has  to  overcome  in  forcing  the  blood  into 
the  capillaries,  is  constantly  changing ;  and  to  meet  sudden 
variations  of  this  description  a  delicate  self-adjusting  nervous 
mechanism  is  provided.  But  in  order  that  this  part  of  our 
subject  may  be  properly  understood,  I  must  now  describe 
the  mechanism  by  means  of  which  the  arterial  'tone'  is 
regulated.     There  seems  good  reason  to  believe  :  — 

(i)  That  the  tonic  constriction  of  the  muscular  coats  of 
the  minute  arteries  is  (immediately)  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
peripheral  ncuro-muscular  or  (purely)  muscular  apparatus, 
which  may  be  thrown  into  action  by  local  stimuli,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  the  blood  pressure. 


The  peripheral  mechanism  concerned  in  this  maintenance  of  arterial 
*  tone '  probably  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  peripheral  mechanism 
concerned  in  the  production  of  the  rhythmical  movements  of  the  heart. 

Ganglionic  masses  can  l)C  demonstrated  in  the  walls  of  many  of  the 
minute  blood-vessels,  and  it  has  been  by  some  authorities  supposed  that 
the  blood  pressure  produces  stimulacion  of  the  muscular  coats  of  these 
vessels  in  a  reflex  manner  (see  fig.  17) ;  but  in  many  vessels  {e.g.  those 
in  ihc  skin  and  muscle;  no  such  ganglionic  masses  have  as  yet  been 
demonstrated,  and  in  their  case  we  must  conclude  that  the  contraction  of 
ihcir  muscular  coats  is  due  to  direct  stimulation  of  the  muscular  fibre 
itself,  or  of  the  terminal  vaso-motor  filaments  which  arc  distributed  to  it. 

The  view,  which  supposes  that  the  muscular  fibre  is  itself  stimulated 
by  the  hlood-prcssurc,  is  probably  the  correct  one. 


(2)  That  tile  action  of  tliis  peripheral  neuro-muscular  or 
purely  muscular  mechanism  is,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
maintained  and  regulated  by  impulses  which  are  being  con- 
stantly  sent  to  it  from  centres  (vaso-constrictor  centres)  in 
the  medulla  and  spinal  cord,  through  the  vaso-motor  nerves; 
and  that  the  action  of  these  vaso-constrictor  centres  may  be 
increased  or  diminished  both  by  direct  stimulation  or  in  a 
reflex  manner.  In  other  words,  the  calibre  of  the  minute 
arteries,   and    therefore   the   peripheral    resistance    may   be 
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increased  or  diminished  by  central   and    peripheral   causes 
(stimuli). 


Fig.  15. — Diagrammatk  represtntathn  of  tkt  trjitx  mtckanupt^  by  xvhich  (it  has 
b*en  tktoristd)  thr  mnscnlar  coat  of  the  btood'VessfU  is  thrown  intff  contrac' 
ticn,  under  the  infitUHCi  oj  the  blood-pressure. 

E'  E,  Endothelium;  B,  the  blood  in  the  blood-vessel;  M,  the  amscular  coal  of 
Ihe  artery  ;  g,  ganglion  cell— the  reflex  centre  ;  n,  sensor)-  nerve  fibre,  conducting 
the  imprcbsion  generated  by  the  blood  pressure  on  the  sensor)'  nerve  terminations 
in  the  wall  of  the  vessel  to  the  reflex  centre ;  a',  motor  nerve  fibril  conducting  ihe 
impalae  from  the  rcllcx  centre  to  the  muscle. 

The  vaso-motor  [i.e.  \'aso-constrictor)  centre  of  the  medulla,  which  is 
probably  bilateral,  is  situated  immediately  above  the  calamus  scriptorius, 
and  extends  for  some  distance  into  the  pons  {to  1  or  2  m  m.  below  the 
corpora  quadrigemina).  The  conducting  fibres  proceeding  from  it  are 
believed  to  pass  through  the  lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  to 
proceed  to  the  blood-vessels  chiefly  through  the  sympathetic  system  of 
nerves.  The  vaso-motor  centre  of  the  medulla  probably  regulates  the 
vascular  system  of  the  abdomen,  the  arteries  of  the  skin  and  muscles 
being  probably  mainly  supplied  by  vaso-con  strict  or  fibres  proceeding 
from  the  vaso-motor  centres  in  the  spinal  cord.  The  exact  position  of 
these  spinal  centres  is  not  ascertained. 

The  action  of  the  A-aso-motor  {i.e.  \'aso-cansirictor)  centres,  which, 
it  will  be  remembered,  is  supposed  to  be  constant,  may  probably  be 
intensified  by  :— 

(a)  Increased  blood  pressure  within  the  cranium,  and  local  irritative 
lesions  of  the  medulla. 

(b)  Impressions  proceeding  from  tlie  cerebrum. 

(c)  Impressions  proceeding  from  the  peripher>*.  It  has  been  ex 
perimentally  proved  that  irritation  of  any  afferent  (sensory)  nerve,  such 
as  the  sciatic,  will   produce  constriction  of  the   minute  blood   vessels 
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(especially  those  of  the  abdomen)  and  increased  blood  pressure,  presum- 
ably by  reflexly  stimulating  the  vaso-moior  centre  in  the  medulla. 

(3)  That  the  action  of  the  peripheral  ncuro-muscular 
mechanism  may  be  inhibited  by  nervous  impulses  passing  to 
it  from  certain  centres  in  the  medulla,  and  (?)  spinal  cord, 
through  the  vaso-dilator  nerves ;  and  that  the  action  of  the 
vaso-dilator  centres,  which  is  not  constant,  may  be  called 
into  play  by  central  and  reflex  stimulation. 

The  calibre  of  the  minute  arteries  may  therefore  be 
increased,  and  the  blood-pressure  lowered  either  by  inhibi- 
tion of  the  vaso-constrictor,  or  by  stimulation  of  the  vaso- 
dilator centres  in  the  medulla  and  (.^)  spinal  cord.' 

It  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  a  distinct  and  separate  vaso-dilator 
centre  exists  ;  some  authorities  in  fact  believe  that  the  same  centre  may 
ai  one  time  evoke  vaso-constrictor  and  at  another  vaso-dilator  impulses  ; 
but  it  seems  tolerably  well  ascertained  that  there  are  distinct  fibres  for 
the  conduction  of  these  two  sets  of  impressions,  and  for  theoretical  and 
teaching  purposes  it  is  convenient  to  describe  and  represent  a  distinct 
vaso-dilator  centre.  The  exact  course  of  the  vaso-dilator  conductors  in 
the  cord  is  yet  undetennincd,  but  it  seems  probable  that  they  pass  down 
in  some  part  of  the  lateral  columns,  and  reach  the  blood-vessels  chiefly 
through  the  cerebro-spinal  (and  not  through  the  sympathetic)  nerves. 
The  vaso-dilator  centre  in  the  medulla  is  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively, 
connected  with  the  vessels  of  the  abdominal  viscera ;  and  it  is  most 
readily  thrown  into  action  by  stimuli  passing  to  the  medulla  through  the 
depressor  nerve,  and  by  impressions  passing  from  the  abdominal  viscera 
through  the  splanchnics.' 

*  It  must  lie  remembered  that  the  inhibitory  action  of  the  ^'aso-dilaton  t-Jti  a 
periphenU  neuro-muscular  or  muscular  mechanism,  '\*>  theoretical,  and  it  Is  not 
dciinitcly  proved.  *  tt  is  quite  pos&ible,'  as  Foster  bays,  *  that  dilation  may  be 
brought  aIkmii  in  diflerent  ways,  in  different  cases,  and  so  also  with  constriction.' 
— A  Text  Book  of  Pkysioicgy^  p,  2 1 1 . 

*  This  descripiion  of  the  action  of  the  vaso-motor  mechanism  is  not  complete. 
It  must  of  course  Iw  rcmcinbcred,  that  local  variations  in  the  blood  supply  are 
being  constantly  required  by  the  ever  varying  needs  of  particular  times  and  organs, 
and  that  as  I'Tof.  M.  Foster  says,  '  the  great  use  of  the  whole  vaso-motor  s)-steni  is 
not  to  maintain  a  general  arlcrial  tone,  but  to  modify  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
economy  the  condition  of  this  or  that  vascular  area'  {A  Text  Book  of  Fhysiohgy^ 
^Qg<e  313).  But  in  studying  cardiac  affections  the  changes  in  the  action  of  the 
heart,  which  arc  induced  by  local  variations  of  this  description,  may,  for  practical 
purposes,  be  safely  ignored.  Hence  I  have  limited  my  description  to  those 
alterations  of  the  vaso-motor  mechanism  which  are  sufficiently  general  lo  produce 
definite  changes  in  the  action  of  the  heart. 
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Now,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  a  very  striking  dimi- 
nution of  blood  pressure  results  from  stimulation  of  the 
superior  cardiac  branch  of  the  vagus  or  depressor  nerve^ 
as  it  has  therefore  been  called.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  there  is  an  important  connection  between  the  heart 
and  the  vaso-dllator  centre  in  the  medulla,  by  means  of 
which  the  heart  and  peripheral  blood  vessels  are  brought 
into  such  close  physiological  connection,  that  changes 
at  one  end  of  the  circulation,  so  to  speak,  are  at  once 
attended  by  compensatory  changes  at  the  other.  If,  for 
example,  the  arterial  blood  pressure  is  from  any  cause 
suddenly  increased,  a  sudden  strain  is  necessarily  thrown 
upon  the  left  ventricle,  and  it  might  easily  happen  that  the 
resistance  in  front  was  too  great  for  the  force  of  the  pump. 
Under  such  circumstances  paralytic  distention  of  the  left 
ventricle  and  death  would  follow,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  undue  distention  of  the  cavity  and  the  effort  which 
the  heart  is  making  to  overcome  the  resistance,  produce 
irritation  of  the  terminal  fibres  of  iLs  sensitive  nerve  (the 
superior  cardiac  or  depressor  nerve),  in  consequence  of  which 
a  powerful  stimulus  is  sent  to  the  vaso  dilator  centre  in 
the  medulla,  with  the  result  that  a  sudden  dilatation,  of  the 
capacious  blood-vessels  of  the  abdomen,  occurs,  and  that 
there  is  a  rapid  fall  of  the  blood  pressure.  The  peripheral 
resistance  is  in  this  manner  immediately  diminished,  and 
paralytic  distention  of  the  left  ventricle  prevented.  [Where 
the  arterial  constriction  and  increased  blood  pressure  are 
slowly  and  gradually  established,  comj)ensation  is  effected 
in  a  different  manner,  viz.,  by  the  gradual  increase  in  the 
strength  of  the  pump,  witness  the  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle,  which  occurs  in  cirrhotic  form  in  Kright's  disease.] 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  vaso-dilator  and  vaso-con- 
strictor  centres  are  also  connected  with  the  cardio-inhibiting 
centre  in  the  medulla  ;  and  some  physiologists  have  supposed 
that  reflex  inhibition  of  the  heart  might  be  produced  by  the 
stimulation  of  the  sensitive  nerve  of  the  heart  (superior  cardiac 
nerve),  which  presumably  occurs  in  conditions  of  over  dis- 
tention of  the  organ.     The  recent  experiments,  however,  of 
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Ludwig  and  Luchsinger,  and  of  Sewall  and  Donaldson,  seem 
to  prove  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  increased  blood- 
pressure  within  the  heart,  as  a  whole,  generally  weakens  the 
inhibitory  influence  of  the  vagus.  The  last  two  observers, 
however,  conclude  *  that  changes  of  intra-cardiac  pressure,  wlun 
experienced  by  the  ventricle  atone'  (no  italics  in  the  original),  *  are 
without  effect  on  the  cardio-inhibitory  function  of  the  vagus.'^ 
Possibly,  therefore,  when  the  ventricles  only  are  over-dis- 
tended, some  reflex  inhibition  may  occur ;  but,  even  if  it  does 
occur,  it  certainly  must  be  temporary  and  slight,  for  the  main 
effect  of  stimulation  of  the  sensitive  nerve  of  the  heart  is 
reflex  stimulation  of  the  vaso-dilator  centre,  and  consequent 
diminution  of  blood-pressure  throughout  the  body ;  and  dimi- 
nished blood-pressure,  as  we  have  previously  seen,  tends  to 
lessen  rather  than  to  increase,  the  inhibitory  action  of  the 
vagus. 

So  again,  in  some  cases  of  sudden  palpitation,  the  rise  in 
blood  pressure,  which  would  necessarily  be  produced  by  the 
excessive  action  of  the  muscular  pump,  is  possibly  prevented 
by  the  stimulation  of  the  cardio-inhibitory  centre.  Vice  versd, 
if  from  any  cause  the  general  blood  pressure  is  suddenly 
diminished,  the  restraining  influence  of  the  cardio-inhibitory 
centre  is  removed,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  heart's  action  is 
increased — and  the  fall  in  blood  pressure  is  to  some  extent 
at  least  counteracted. 

^  Journal  0/ Physiology y  vol.  iii.  p.  363. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

GENERAL  PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  HEART. 

Having  directed  attention  to  some  of  the  more  important 
problems  connected  with  the  physiology  of  the  heart,  1  will 
now  briefly  sketch  the  general  pathology*  of  the  organ.  In 
considering  the  pathology  of  the  heart,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  it  is  a  composite  anatomical  structure,  and 
that  it  may  be  said  to  consist  of  tliree  distinct  parts,  viz.  ;— 

1.  The  pericardium. 

2.  The  muscular  substance  or  myocardium. 

3.  The  endocardium. 

The  affections  of  the  heart  are  c\\\\qx  functional  ox  organic; 
and  I  must  now  briefly  describe  the  characteristic  features  of 
each  of  these  great  groups  of  conditions.^ 

The  Functional  Affections  0/  the  Heart, 
The  main  characteristics  of  the  purely  functional'  affec- 
tions of  the  heart  arc  as  follows : — 

(I.)  They  have  no  distinct  morbid  anatomy  ;  in  other 
words,  in  the  purely  functional  disorders  no  changes  are  to 
be  found  after  death  in  the  heart  itself. 


'  The  special  pathology  and  morbid  anatomy  of  the  individual  diseases  which 
affect  llie  heart,  will  1>c  mure  conveniently  considered  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the 
Individual  affectiuns  in  detail. 

'  Thi  distinttion  of  organie  auti fumthnat  diuase.  In  coses  of  organic  disease 
distinct  structural  chxmgcs  arc  found  after  death,  but  in  functtunal  disorders  no 
such  changes  can  be  demonstrated.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  draw  a  »haq> 
and  absolute  line  of  distinction  between  these  two  conditions,  for  ever)'  functional 
derangement  does  Mdthout  doubt  depend  upon  histological  or  chemical  changes  m 
the  anatomical  elements  of  the  affected  part,  and  tt  is  probable  that  as  our  means 
of  investigation  become  more  minute,  many  of  the  so-called  functional  aiTecUuns 
will  be  proved  to  be  organic. 

'  The  purely  functional  affections,  in  which  there  is  no  distinct  morbid 
anatomy,  ore  practically  synonymous  with  the  neurotic  affections  of  the  heart. 
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(2.)  They  are  often  sudden  in  their  onset,  and  usually 
temporary'  in  their  duration  ;  they  seldom  if  ever  destroy 
life,  and  they  arc  not,  as  a  rule,  followed  by  any  permanent 
injurious  effects. 

Some  of  the  so-called  functional  affections  do  occasionally  result  in 
organic  disease  ;  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  for  example,  palpitation  and 
accelerated  action  of  the  heart  arc  prominent  symptoms,  and  are  for  a 
lime,  at  least,  unattended  by  any  perceptible  physical  alterations  of  the 
organ,  but  hypertrophy,  and  more  especially  dilatation,  do  in  many  cases 
ultimately  occur. 

(3.)  They  are,  as  a  rule,  due  to  derangement  of  the  nervous 
mechanism  of  the  heart ;  and  the  primary  cause  is  very  often 
located  in  some  distant  or^^an. 

In  some  cases,  the  primary  lesion  (if  we  may  use  the  term 
m  connection  with  hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  etc.)  is  cerebral. 
Under  this  head  are  included  the  derangements  of  the  heart 
which  arc  so  frequently  met  with  in  hysteria,  hypochondriasis, 
and  the  like. 

In  others,  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  is  the  part 
at  fault.  Palpitation  and  extreme  rapidity  of  the  heart's 
action  are  occasionally  met  with,  for  example,  in  cases  of 
myelitis  and  locomotor  ataxy. 

In  a  third  group  of  cases,  the  primary  lesion  is  situated  in 
the  cervical  sympathetic ;  and  in  this  group  we  arc  probably 
right  in  placing  the  derangements  of  the  heart,  which  are 
such  striking  symptoms  in  the  affection  termed  exophthalmic 
goitre. 

In  a  fourth  group,  the  derangement  of  the  heart  is  due  to 
TffUx  irritation,  the  primary  cause  being  situated  in  some 
peripheral  organ,  such  as  the  uterus  or  ovary. 

While  in  other  cases,  the  intra-cardiac  nervous  mechanism 
itself,  or  the  muscular  fibres,  arc  directly  affected  ;  the  palpi- 
tation, irregular  action,  etc.,  which  result  from  the  use  of 
some  drugs,  should  probably  be  included  under  this  head. 

(4.)  The  symptoms  are  usually  referred  to  the  heart  itself, 
and  consist  of  uneasy  sensations,  such  as  pain  and  palpitation. 
There  are  seldom  any  symptoms  resulting  from  mechanical 
derangement  of  the  circulation. 
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The  Organic  Diseases  of  the  Heart. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  organic  diseases  of  the 
heart  are  as  follows  . — 

1.  They  have  a  distinct  morbid  anatomy. 

2.  They  are  both  acute  and  chronic ;  they  are  often  per- 
manent, or  are  usually  followed  by  permanent  structural 
defects ;  they  frequently  shorten,  and  often  destroy  life. 

3.  They  may  affect  either  the  pericardium,  myocardium, 
or  endocardium,  in  many  cases  all  three  structures  being 
involved. 

4.  Their  mode  of  origin  is  various,  but  the  following  main 
groups  may  be  described  : — 

A,  In  some  cases  the  disease  is  primarily  cardiac.  Under 
this  head  are  included  : — 

{a.)  The  congenital  malformations  and  imperfections,  such 
as  congenital  stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  orifice  and  patency  of 
the  foramen  ovale. 

(b.)  The  medianical  ruptures  of  the  valves  which  some- 
times, thougli  rarely,  occur  independently  of  any  previous 
cardiac  disease.* 

{c)  Primary  new  growths  of  the  heart,  such  as  primary 
cancer  and  primary  sarcoma.  These  cases  are  extremely 
rare. 

(d.)  Primary  (idiopathic)  inflammations  of  the  heart,  e.g:, 
primary  idiopathic  pericarditis,  primary  idiopathic  endocar- 
ditis, primary  idiopathic  myocarditis.  These  conditions  are 
extremely  rare,  but  they  are  occasionally  met  with.  In  many 
cases  these  so-called  primary  idiopathic  inflammations  arc  in 
reality  rheumatic ;  cases  of  pericarditis  arc,  for  example,  occa- 
sionally met  with,  in  which  the  cardiac  Inflammation  is  fol- 
lowed, instead  of  being  preceded,  by  swelling  of  the  Joints 
and  the  other  symptoms  of  acute  rheumatism. 

'  In  ihe  larfre  proportion  of  cases  of  rupture  of  the  valves,  which  occur  during 
violent  cRbrl,  menial  ngitation,  and  the  like,  the  valve,  which  gives  way,  is  not 
absolutely  healthy,  but  has  been  weakened  by  previous  disease. 
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{e)  The  local  softenings,  dilatations,  and  ruptures  of  the 
muscular  substance  which  result  from  disease  of  the  coronary 
arteries.^ 

B.  In  others,  the  cardiac  disease  is  part  and  parcel  of 
a  general  affection. 

Under  this  head  are  included  : — 

{a.)  The  inflammations  of  the  pericardium,  of  the  endo- 
cardium, and  of  the  myocardium,  which  occur  in  the  course 
of  rheumatic  fever,  scarlet  fever,  Bright's  disease,  and  many 
other  general  affections. 

{b)  The  softening  and  degeneration  of  the  cardiac  muscle 
which  occur  in  cases  of  prolonged  high  temperature  (pyrexia), 
notably  in  typhus. 

{c.)  The  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  which  is  associated 
with  general  fatty  changes  throughout  the  body ;  and  the 
fatty  degeneration  which  is  met  with  in  conditions  of  anaemia, 
notably  in  the  so-called  progressive  pernicious  or  idiopathic 
variety. 

(d.)  The  waxy  degeneration  of  the  cardiac  muscle,  which 
is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  course  of  general  waxy  disease, 
but  which  is  of  little  practical  importance. 

{e.)  The  ulcerative  form  of  endocarditis,  which  is  in  some 
cases  closely  allied  to  pyaemia,  and  in  which  the  cardiac  af- 
fection, though  undoubtedly  the  most  prominent  and  central 
(or  local)  lesion,  is,  in  many  cases,  only  a  local  manifes- 
tation of  a  general  septic  condition. 

(/!)  The  gummatous  affections  of  the  heart,  which  are 
occasionally  seen  in  tertiary  syphilis. 

{g.)  The  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  that  results 
from  obstructed  arterial  circulation,  and  which  is  seen  in  its 
most  typical  form  in  the  cirrhotic  form  of  chronic  Bright's 
disease  ;  and  the  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
ventricle,  which  result  from  obstructed  pulmonary  circulation, 


^  Although  I  have  placed  these  cases  under  the  primary  affections  of  the  heart, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  disease  of  the  coronary  arteries,  which  gives 
rise  to  them,  is  usually  part  and  parcel  of  a  general  arterial  affection  {e.g.  atheroma). 
From  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  wc  might  include  l(x:al  :»oftenings,  etc.,  in 
the  second  great  group  of  cases. 
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notably  in  connection  with  emphysema,  cirrhosis  of  the 
lung,  and  the  pulmonary  congestion  produced  by  mitral 
lesions. 

Many  of  the  chronic  affections  of  the  hcart»  which  at  first 
sight  appear  to  be  primarily  cardiac.  i>.  to  originate  in 
the  heart  itself,  should  be  included  in  this  group.  Chronic 
valvular  lesions,  for  example,  sometimes  owe  their  origin  to  a 
previous  attack  of  rheumatic  fever  and  endocarditis.  Fibroid 
degeneration,  too,  often  results  from  a  previous  myocarditis ; 
while  the  rare  condition,  aneurism  of  the  heart,  is  usually  pro- 
duced by  a  Jocal  fibroid  change,  which  in  its  turn  may  have 
resulted  from  a  previous  myocarditis.  In  other  cases,  v'alvular 
lesions  (aortic  valvular  lesions  more  particularly)  are  due  to 
atheromatous  changes  at  the  base  of  the  aorta,  which  arc  part 
and  parcel  of  a  general  arterial  disease. 

6'.  In  a  third  group  of  cases  the  disease  of  the  heart  is 
due  to  extension  to  the  heart  of  a  morbid  process  which  has 
its  original  seat  in  some  other  organ.  The  extension  may 
take  place — 

{a.)  By  direct  continuity  of  tissue,  as,  for  example,  in  those 
cases  in  which  a  pericarditis  results  from  an  inflammation  of 
the  pleura,  or  in  which  a  mediastinal  growth,  a  lympho-sar- 
coma,  for  instance,  makes  its  way  through  the  [>ericardiiim 
and  involves  the  heart. 

{b.)  Indirectly  through  the  veins  or  lymphatics,  as  in  those 
cases  in  which  secondary  tubercles,  abscesses,  cancers,  or 
hydatids  form  in  the  substance  of  the  heart  or  in  the  peri- 
cardium, the  infective  particles  being  carried  to  the  heart  from 
the  lung  or  some  other  more  distant  organ. 


5.  The  most  prominent  symptoms  (dropsy,  cough,  short- 
ness of  breath,  etc.)  are  generally  due  to  derangement  of  the 
venous  or  arterial  circulation  of  distant  parts  or  organs ;  the 
symptoms,  referred  to  the  heart  itself,  being  in  most  cases 
comparatively  insignificant. 

Now,  organic  lesions  of  the  heart  chiefly  affect  the  circula- 
tion in  two  ways.  viz. : — 
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A.  By  impairing  the  force  of  the  cardiac  muscle  {cardiac 
pump). 

Lesions,  such  as  fatty,  fibroid  degeneration,  etc.,  which 
weaken  the  cardiac  muscle,  must  of  course  impair  its  *  driving ' 
power,  and  of  necessity  produce  retardation  of  the  circula- 
tion. Lesions  of  this  description  usually  involve  both  sides  of 
the  heart  (both  the  right  and  left  hearts),  and  affect  more 
particularly  the  muscular  walls  of  the  ventricles.  When  the 
strength  of  the  left  ventricle  is  impaired,  the  amount  of 
blood  pumped  into  the  arterial  system  is  less  than  normal, 
while  the  left  auricle,  the  luuf^s.  the  right  heart,  and  the 
systemic  venous  circulation  become  over-distended,  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  whole  circulation  is  decreased.  When  again 
the  wall  of  the  right  ventricle  is  weakened,  the  amount  of 
blood  supplied  to  the  lungs,  left  side  of  the  heart  and  systemic 
arterial  circulation  is  deficient,  while  the  systemic  venous 
circulation  is  over-distended. 

It  is  important,  too,  to  remember  that  when  the  cardiac 
walls  arc  weakened,  the  venous  ostia  (mitral  and  tricuspid 
orifices)  are  less  firmly  closed  than  in  health,  and  a  leakage 
through  these  orifices  is  apt  to  take  place.  This  is  probably 
the  chief  cause  of  the  mitral  regurgitation  which  occurs  in 
chlorosis  and  many  other  conditions;  and  this  form  of  incom- 
petence we  may  conveniently  term  *^  vtuscular^  i,e.  incom- 
j>etencc  due  to  defective  muscular  closure  of  the  valvular 
orifice. 

Then  again,  when  the  cardiac  walls  are  weakened,  the 
blood  pressure,  which  in  conditions  of  health  is  opposed  by 
the  elastic  resistance  of  the  cardiac  muscle,  readily  produces 
dilatation  of  the  cardiac  cavities,  and  this  condition,  i.e. 
dilatation,  materially  adds  to  the  difficulties  of  the  circula- 
tion, for  the  following  reasons  : — 

(ti.)  In  proportion  as  the  dilatation  increases,  the  walls  of 
the  cavity  become  thinner,  and  therefore  weaker. 

(b.)  The  greater  the  amount  of  blood  which  the  cavity 
contains,  the  greater  the  amount  of  force  required  to  empty 
it 

{c.)  Dilatation  of  the  ventricles,  by  preventing  the  perfect 
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closure  of  the  auricula-ventricular  valves  permits  of  regurgi- 
tation, and  to  this  condition  the  term  •  relative  iu competence'  is 
usually  applied.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  many  cases 
of  dilatation,  defective  muscular  closure  (the  condition  which 
produces  *  jnuscular  ifuowpctaicel  as  I  term  it)  is  a  more 
important  cause  of  regurgitation  than  the  actual  stretching  of 
the  valvular  orifice  itself. 

In  dilatation,  then,  the  muscular  wall  is  not  only  weaker 
than  in  health,  but  a  greater  amount  of  work  is  actually  de- 
manded of  it ;  and  the  circulation  may  be  still  further  embar- 
rassed by  regurgitation  through  thcauriculo-vcntricularorifices. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  remember  that  the  re- 
gurgitation which  results  from  *  defective  muscular  closure,' 
and  from  '  relative  incompetence/  is  not  necessarily  a  perma- 
nent condition.  Indeed  in  many  cases  we  can,  by  appropriate 
treatment,  restore  the  cardiac  muscle  to  its  previously  healthy 
state,  and  with  the  restoration  of  the  cardiac  muscle  the 
regurgitation  necessarily  disappears. 

The  condition,  therefore,  of  the  cardiac  muscle,  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  dilatation,  are  points  of  the  greatest 
practical  importance.  Indeed,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  the 
prognosis  is  largely  based  upon  the  condition  of  the  heart  in 
these  respects  ;  and  the  treatment  of  cardiac  affections  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  directed  to  maintaining  the  cardiac  muscle  in  a 
sound  and  healthy  state. 

B,  By  producing  stntcturai  alterations  in  the  valvnlar 
orifices^  and  valve  flaps,  xvhich  interfere  zvith  the  valvular 
mechanism,  and  pre%>ent  the  steady  onward  flow  of  blood  in  the 
natural  course  of  the  circulation. 

These  alterations  constitute  the  great  group  of  valvular 
lesions  properly  so  called.  They  are  usually  permanent  and 
incurable.  They  consist  of  adhesions,  thickenings,  contrac- 
tions, and  ulcerations  of  the  valve-flaps  and  adjacent  parts, 
in  consequence  of  which,  narrowing  {stenosis)  of  the  valvular 
orifice,  or  imperfect  closure  of  the  valvular  apparatus  (incom- 
petence) is  produced.  The  two  conditions  (stenosis  and  incom- 
petence) are  very  generally  combined  ;  in  some  cases  stenosis, 
in  others  incompetence  being  the  more  prominent. 
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Both  conditions  (stenosis  and  incompetence)  interfere  with 
the  steady  onward  flow  of  blood  in  the  normal  direction,  and 
produce  diminished  supply  of  blood  to  the  parts  in  front  of 
the  lesion  apd  vascular  engorgement  of  the  parts  behind.  But 
the  manner  in  which  these  effects  arc  produced  differs  some- 
what in  the  two  cases.  In  stenosis  the  obstruction  xspassivct 
the  blood  simply  stagnating,  as  it  were,  in  the  cavities  of  the 
heart  and  parts  of  the  circuhition  behind  the  'block;*  while 
in  incompetence  the  obstruction  may  be  termed  active,  for  it 
is  due  to  a  '  backwash'  or  regurgitant  current,  which  presses 
back,  as  it  were,  and  arrests  the  advance  of  the  blood  column 
into  the  cavity  of  the  heart,  which  is  situated  immediately 
behind  the  seat  of  the  lesion. 

But  further,  the  regurgitant  current,  passing  as  it  does 
ivith  considerable  force  into  a  cavity,  the  walls  of  which  arc 
relaxed  and  flaccid,  has  a  stronger  tendency  to  produce  di- 
latation of  that  cavity  than  simple  passive  obstruction  has 
— witness  the  condition  of  the  left  ventricle  in  aortic  stenosis 
and  incompetence  respectively ;  and  dilatation  adds,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  very  materially  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
circulation. 

Now,  from  what  I  have  said,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
every  structural  alteration  which  produces  either  stenosis  or 
incompetence  of  a  valvular  orifice,  is  necessarily  attended  by 
symptoms  due  to  disturbance  of  the  circulation  ;  and  such 
in  truth  would  be  the  case,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact,  that 
nature  adapts  herself  to  the  altered  condition  of  things  ;  and 
that  certain  secondary  changes  are  gradually  established,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  bad  effects  of  derangement  of  the  circula- 
tion arc  resisted,  and  by  means  of  which  the  normal  balance, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  circulation  is  maintained  or  re-established. 
There  is,  in  short,  in  almost  all  cases  of  valvular  defect,  a 
natural  effort  to  comptnsatc  the  iesioft,  the  importance  of  which 
in  a  practical  point  of  view,  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate. 

These  compensatory  changes  consist  of  alterations  in 
the  heart,  the  object  of  which  is  to  restore  and  maintain  the 
balance  of  the  circulation,  and  to  resist  the  injurious  effects 
of  the  lesion  on  the  heart  itself;  and  of  certain  changes  in 
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the  peripheral  tissues,  by  means  of  which  the  injurious  effects 
of  backward  pressure  and  venous  stagnation  are,  to  some 
extent,  prevented. 

The  exact  nature  of  these  compensatory  changes,  whicli 
depend  upon  (l.)  the  valve  which  is  affected  ;  and  (2.)  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  affected  (/.<-.  whether  stenosis  or  incom- 
petence, is  the  chief  lesion),  will  be  more  appropriately  con- 
sidered when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  individual  valvular  lesions 
in  detail ;  but,  speaking  broadly,  I  may  say  that  in  all  valvular 
lesions  compensation  is  chiefly  effected  by  hypertrophy  of  the 
walls  of  the  cardiac  cavity  or  cavities,  which  are  situated 
behind  the  affected  orifice.' 

When,  for  instance,  the  aortic  orifice  is  contracted,  the 
muscular  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  becomes  thicker,  and  the 
'driving'  power  of  the  left  heart  being  materially  increased,  a 
larger  quantity  of  blood  is  propelled  in  a  given  time  through 
the  narrowed  orifice  than  could  possibly  have  been  the  case 
in  the  normal  (un-hypertrophied)  condition.  So  again  stenosis 
of  the  mitra!  valve  is  followed  by  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
auricle,  but  in  this  case  (the  normal  functifctn  of  the  auricle 
being  passive  rather  than  active,  and  the  resisting  power  of  its 
walls— against  the  blood  pressure — depending  not  only  upon 
the  muscular  tissue  but  also  upon  the  connective  tissue  layers 
of  the  endocardium),  the  hypertrophy  consists  not  only  of  an 
increase  of  the  muscular  wall  of  the  auricle,  but  also  of  thick- 
ening of  its  clastic  tissue  lining.  By  tliese  means  its  resist- 
ing power  is  materially  strengthened  at  the  same  time  as 
its  propelling  power  is  increased.^  This  increase  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  coat  of  the  auricle  is  (in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  muscular  hypertrophy)  still  more  marked  in  mitral 


'  Alterations  in  the  frequency  of  ihe  cardiac  coniractions  al&o  exert  on  im)>onani 
compen.«Atnry  influence,  more  especially,  as  we  shall  afterwards  »ee,  in  the  case  nf 

aortic  lesions. 

'  The  reader  must  not  sup|iosc  from  this  statement  that  all  fihroid  changes  iit  the 
cardiac  walls  add  to  the  resisting  jMiwer  of  the  oi^an.  When  the  iniisculnr  tissue 
of  the  organ  is  replaceij  hy  fibmus  tissue,  a>i  it  is  in  tihrnid  rlegenc ration,  both  the 
•dri^nng*  and  resisting  jwncr  of  the  organ  arc  diminished.  Ii  is  only  when  the 
muscular  wall  remains  heaJthy,  or  is  hyperlrophicd,  that  an  increase  of  the  fibrous 
tissue  in  the  endocardium  can  |>0!isibly  odd  to  its  resisting  power. 
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incompetence,  in  which  condition,  as  we  have  previously  seen, 
increased  resistance  is  necessary  to  counteract  the  dilating 
force  of  the  regurgitant  current,  but  in  which  there  is  no 
obstruction  tn  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  auricle  to  the 
ventricle.  So  again  in  aortic  regurgitation,  the  forcible  pas- 
sage of  an  abnormally  large  quantity  of  blood  into  the  cavity 
of  the  left  ventricle  during  its  diastole  (from  the  aorta  through 
the  incompetent  valve,  and  from  the  left  auricle  through  the 
mitral  orifice),  produces  over-stimulation  of  the  muscular  fibre, 
in  consequence  of  which,  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  is 
produced  ;  and  this  for  a  time,  at  least,  is  able  to  counter- 
balance the  bad  effects  of  dilatation,  a  condition  which  is 
produced,  as  we  have  already  seen,  by  the  too  forcible  dis- 
tention of  the  cavity  while  its  walls  arc  flaccid  and  relaxed. 

The  hypertrophy,  then,  which  follows  and  accompanies 
valvular  lesions,  is  eminently  beneficial,  though  it  is  not  in  all 
cases  an  unmixed  good  ;  and  I  cannot  Insist  too  strongly 
upon  the  immense  importance  of  this  doctrine  of  compensa- 
tion. The  symptoms,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  are  trivial, 
or  altogether  absent,  so  long  as  the  compensatory  changes 
are  sufficient  to  balance  the  bad  effects  of  tlie  lesion  ;  the 
prognosis  is  very  largely  based  upon  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation and  the  capabilities  of  repair  which  are  present ; 
while  the  treatment  is  in  great  part  directed  to  promoting  and 
maintaining  the  hypertrophy  and  other  secondary  changes. 
by  means  of  which  the  balance  of  the  circulation  is  restored 
and  maintained  in  a  comparatively  normal  condition. 

The  amount  of  compensation  which  is  possible  in  any 
given  case,  depends  chiefly  upon  the  following  circumstances : 

1 .  The  suddenness,  extent,  and  cliaraeier  of  the  lesion. 

A  very  extensive  lesion,  which  occurs  suddenly — rupture  of 
the  heart,  for  instance — may  of  course  destroy  life  so  rapidly 
that  compensatory  changes  cannot  possibly  occur. 

Then  again  a  severe  (but  not  immediately  fatal)  lesion 
which  occurs  suddenly,  is  with  diflliculty  compensated — rup- 
tures and  ulcerations  of  valves  arc  examples. 

In  other  cases,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  the  progress 
of  the  lesion    is  slow  and   gradual,  com|>ensation  is  easily 
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established,  and  is  very  complete.  In  many  chronic  valvular 
lesions,  for  example,  compensatory  changes  advance  pari 
passu  with  the  morbid  process,  and  for  a  time  at  leasts  the 
balance  of  the  circulation  is  so  satisfactorily  maintained,  that 
the  patient  (provided  that  he  lives  a  quiet  and  tranquil  life, 
and  docs  not  suddenly  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  circula- 
tion) may  be  unaware  of  the  existence  of  any  cardiac  defect. 

2.  The  reparative  pcnvers  of  ifw  patient,  and  especially  the 
eapabilities  of  compensation  existing  in  the  heart  itself 

3.  The  resisting  power  of  the  tissues,  which  in  its  turn 
depends  upon  the  soundness  and  vitality  of  the  individual 
organs,  and  especially  upon  the  vaso-motor  ner\'^e  tone,  and 
the  vitality  of  the  whole  organism. 

In  young  persons,  where  the  tissues  arc  healthy,  and  in 
persons  of  good  nerve  tone  and  tranquil  disposition,  com- 
pensation is  satisfactorily,  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  effectually 
established.  Vice  versd,  in  old  people^  in  persons  whose 
tissues  are  unsound  or  degenerating,  more  especially  in  those 
in  whom  the  nerve  tone  is  bad,  compensation  is,  from  the 
first,  imperfect,  and  the  injurious  effects  of  the  lesion  are 
speedily  manifested  in  the  form  of  symptoms. 

The  condition  of  the  tissues,  then,  as  a  whole,  and  the 
reparative  power  and  vitality  of  the  patient  are  facts  which 
the  practical  physician  must  ever  keep  prominently  in  view. 
Indeed,  we  may  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  /;/  looking  at 
cardies  cases^  whether  frotn  a  pathological  or  a  clinical  point 
of  vieu\  and  more  especially  in  cottsidering  the  prognosis  and 
treatment,  it  is  quite  as  important  (I  might  even  say  that  in 
some  cases  it  is  more  important)  to  look  at  tlte  condition  of  tlu 
system  as  a  whole,  as  it  is  to  regard  the  copidition  of  the  Iwart  in 
particular.  He  is  in  fact  a  poor  physician  who  concentrates 
his  attention  upon  the  tissue  or  organ  which  is  primarily 
affected ;  and  this  statement  holds  good  even  should  he 
succeed  in  arriving  at  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  cardiac  or 
other  local  lesion  ;  while  the  best  physician  is  he  who 
accurately  guages  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  local  lesion, 
and  at  the  same  time  takes  a  broad  and  comprehensive  all- 
round  view  of  the  case. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

THE  CLINICAL  INVESTIGATION  OF  CASES  OF  CARDIAC  DISEASE- 
METHOD  OF  CASE-TAKING  -  SUMMARY  OF  SYMPTOMS  —  THE 
PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION-INSPECTION-PALPATION— PERCUSSION- 
AUSCULTATION— THE  USE  OF  THE  SPHYGMOGRAPH. 

Having  considered  some  of  the  most  important  points 
connected  with  the  physiolc^y  and  general  pathology  of  the 
heart,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  take  up  the  clinical  exami- 
nation of  the  organ.  And  in  order  to  make  this  most  import- 
ant part  of  our  subject  as  clear  and  intelligible  as  possible,  I 
will  first  sketch  out  the  method  of  case-taking,  and  the  plan 
of  examination  which  I  am  in  the  habit  of  employing  in  the 
investigation  of  cases  of  cardiac  disease — and  we  shall,  then, 
be  in  a  position  to  consider  the  symptomatology  and  physical 
examination  in  detail. 

Under  the  head  of  the  physical  examination  I  shall : — 

1.  Describe  the  normal  physical  signs  (/>.  the  signs 
appreciable  to  the  senses — aided  and  unaided — of  the  phy- 
sician, which  result  from  the  physical  condition  of  the  organ 
in  its  healthy  state),  and  their  mode  of  production. 

2.  Describe  the  pathological  physical  signs  {i.e,  the  signs 
which  result  from  the  physical  condition  of  the  organ  when 
diseased)  and  their  mode  of  production. 

3.  Give  in  a  short  and  summary  manner,  the  leading  facts, 
which  will  enable  us,  in  any  case  in  which  an  abnormal 
physical  sign  is  detected,  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
lesion  which  is  present ;  for  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
few  physical  signs  are  absolutely  distinctive  (pathognomonic); 
in  fact,  diseased  physical  signs,  such  as  increased  dulness  on 
percussion  over  the  praecordia,  may  be  due  to  several  different 
morbid  conditions. 
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the  peripheral  tissues,  by  means  of  which  the  injurious  effects 
of  backward  pressure  and  venous  stagnation  arc,  to  some 
extent,  prevented. 

The  exact  nature  of  these  compensatory  changes,  which 
depend  ui)on  (r.)  the  valve  which  is  affected  ;  and  (2.)  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  affected  {i.€.  whether  stenosis  or  incom- 
petence, is  the  chief  lesion),  will  be  more  appropriately  con- 
sidered when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  individual  valvular  lesions 
in  detail ;  but,  speaking  broadly.  I  may  say  that  in  all  valvular 
lesions  compensation  is  chkfly  effected  by  hypertrophy  of  the 
walls  of  the  cardiac  cavity  or  cavities,  which  are  situated 
behind  the  affected  orifice.* 

When,  for  instance,  the  aortic  orifice  is  contracted,  the 
muscular  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  becomes  thicker,  and  the 
•driving*  power  of  the  left  heart  being  materially  increased,  a 
larger  quantity  of  blood  is  propelled  in  a  given  time  through 
the  narrowed  orifice  than  could  possibly  have  been  tlic  case 
in  the  normal  (un-hypcrtrophicd)  condition.  So  again  stenosis 
of  the  mitral  valve  is  followed  by  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
auncic,  but  in  this  case  (the  normal  functibn  of  the  auricle 
being  passive  rather  than  active,  and  the  resisting  power  of  its 
walls — against  the  blood  pressure — depending  not  only  upon 
the  muscular  tissue  but  also  upon  the  connective  tissue  layers 
of  the  endocardium),  the  hypertrophy  consists  not  only  of  an 
increase  of  the  muscular  wall  of  the  auricle,  but  also  of  thick- 
ening of  its  clastic  tissue  lining.  By  these  means  its  resist- 
ing power  is  materially  strengthened  at  the  same  time  as 
its  propelling  power  is  increased.^  This  increase  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  coat  of  the  auricle  is  (in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  muscular  hypertrophy)  still  more  marked  in  mitral 


'  Altenilums  in  the  frequency  of  the  canlUc  contnctitins  also  exert  an  ini|Kirtant 
cnni|)rnutory  influence,  more  especially,  as  wc  shall  ai\crvrards  see,  in  the  ca&c  of 
aortic  lesions. 

'  The  redder  mukt  nL>t  sup()u«c  fnmt  \\\\\  siAicfiirnt  thai  ftll  tiliojitl  changes  in  the 
caniiac  wall*  aifH  to  the  rc«»ling  pi.>wct  nf  the  tirgan.  \\nicn  (hi;  musctilnr  li^uc 
of  the  organ  is  replaceij  by  (ibrnus  tissue,  a<>  it  is  in  Hbroid  degeneration,  1x>lh  the 
'driving*  and  rc«i«ting  power  of  the  organ  are  din)tnishc<l.  It  i»  only  when  the 
muicular  wall  rcmaliif  healthy,  or  is  hypcriiopliint.  that  an  increase  of  ihc  fibroua 
liuue  in  iht:  coilocardium  can  pi.'>iMhIy  uld  to  il»  reki^tiitg  |x>wci. 
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incompetence,  in  which  condition,  as  we  have  previously  seen, 
increased  resistance  is  necessary  to  counteract  the  dilating 
force  of  the  regurgitant  current,  but  in  which  tlierc  is  no 
obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  auricle  to  the 
ventricle-  So  again  in  aortic  regurgitation,  the  forcible  pas- 
sage of  an  abnormally  large  quantity  of  blood  into  the  cavity 
of  the  left  ventricle  during  its  diastole  (from  the  aorta  through 
the  incompetent  valve,  and  from  the  left  auricle  through  the 
mitral  orifice),  produces  over-stimulation  of  the  muscular  fibre, 
in  consequence  of  which,  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  is 
produced  ;  and  this  for  a  time,  at  least,  is  able  to  counter- 
balance the  bad  effects  of  dilatation,  a  condition  which  is 
produced,  as  we  have  already  seen,  by  the  too  forcible  dis- 
tention of  the  cavity  while  its  walls  are  flaccid  and  relaxed. 

The  hypertrophy,  then,  which  follows  and  accompanies 
valvular  lesions,  is  eminently  beneficial,  though  it  is  not  in  all 
cases  an  unmixed  good  ;  and  I  cannot  insist  too  strongly 
upon  the  immense  importance  of  this  doctrine  of  compensa- 
tion. The  symptoms,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  arc  trivial, 
or  altogether  absent,  so  long  as  the  compensatory  changes 
are  sufficient  to  balance  the  bad  effects  of  the  lesion  ;  the 
prognosis  is  very  largely  based  upon  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation and  the  capabilities  of  repair  which  are  present ; 
while  the  treatment  is  in  great  part  directed  to  promoting  and 
maintaining  the  hypertrophy  and  otlier  secondary  changes, 
by  means  of  which  the  balance  of  the  circulation  is  restored 
and  maintained  in  a  comparatively  normal  condition 

The  amount  of  compensation  which  is  possible  in  any 
given  case,  depends  chiefly  upon  the  following  circumstances : 

I .  The  suddenness^  extent^  and  eharaeter  of  the  lesion. 

A  very  extensive  lesion,  which  occurs  suddenly — rupture  of 
the  heart,  for  instance — may  of  course  destroy  life  so  rapidly 
that  compensatory  changes  cannot  possibly  occur. 

Then  again  a  severe  (but  not  immediately  fatal)  lesion 
which  occurs  suddenly,  is  with  difficulty  compensated — rup- 
tures and  ulcerations  of  valves  arc  examples. 

In  other  cases,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  the  progress 
of   the  lesion    is   slow  and   gradual,  compensation   is  easily 
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METHOD  OF  CASE-TAKING. 

A  PRELIMINARY  FACTS  :^Name—.\gc— Sex— Married  or  Single— 
Oocuj>ixti<jii — Full  i'oslal  Address — Oau  t>f  Admiision  lo  Hoapilal. 

B.  COMPLAINTS  :— (The  Syinptuau  which  bring  tbc  pftlicni  to  cuiuutt 
ihc  physician). 

C.  THE  HISTORY:^ 

(x.)  Of  the  Preseat  Illness; — The  exact  date  of  its  commencement.  The 
exact  mode  of  commencement.  The  supposed  cause  of  the  attack.  The  exact 
chancier  of  the  symptoms ;  the  order  of  their  appearance ;  and  ihe  inratmenl 
which  has  been  adopteil,  up  to  the  time  when  the  patient  comes  under  obscnrm- 
tion.     (In  aciilc  ca.s«  take  the  iem]>cralurc.) 

(2.)  The  Health  History  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  present 
attack  : — Especially  a  history  of  dis^a^e  ur  injury  likely  to  be  followed  by  diacase 
of  the  heart.     The  habits.  mo«le  of  life,  and  general  surroundings  of  (he  patient. 

(^)  The  Family  History  : — Especially  the  occurrence  of  heart  affections  or 
of  acute  iheumatism  amongst  near  relatives. 


D.  THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  :- 
tion  is  made  should  be  stateil.) 


(The  date  at  which  the  examina- 


(I.)  The  Physiognomy  of  the  Case  :— The  description  of  any  striking 
ahnortnal  appearance,*).  The  condition  uf  the  superficial  vessels.  The  character 
of  the  breathing.  The  presence  of  subcutaneous  ccdema.  The  altitude.  The 
general  blatc  uf  nulriliun.     The  facial  expression,  etc. 

(a.)  The  presence  or  absence  of  subjective  symptoms  referred  to  ;— 
(a. )  Thf  Hairt  ttstlf.  —(Uneasy  sensaUuas  in  the  region  of  the  heart*  palpila- 

don,  pain,  etc.) 
(/'. )  Distant  Organs  or  Parts, — (S)inptom*  reiiulting  from  mechanical  dis- 
turbance of  the  circulation — deficient  supply  of  anerial  Uood,  or 
venous  engorgement,  etc.) 


(3.)  The  Physical   Examination  of  the   Heart  and  Circulatory  Organs. 
The  Physical  Examination  of  the  Heart 

JnsptttioH  of  ihe  PrtftcrxiiaJ  fCeghn. 
Observe:  — 

[a.)  Its  form  and  configuration. 

(^. )  The  position,  extent,  and  character  of  the  visible  impulse,  ettpecially  the 

position  of  the  apex  beat. 
(<■,)  The  condition  of  the  integument  over  the  prxcordial  region. 
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Palpation  of  the  Heart. 
Note  :— 

(a. )  The  exact  position  of  the  apex  beat. 

(^.)  The  character  of  the  cardiac  contractions  (force,  rhythm,  celerity,  etc.) 
(c.)  The  presence  of  praecordial  thrills  or  friction  fremitus. 
(</.)  The  presence  of  pain  or  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  prsecordia. 

Peratsshn  of  the  Heart, 
Determine : — 

(a.)  The  area  of  superficial  or  absolute  dulness.' 
(^.]  The  area  of  deep  or  relative  cardiac  dulness. 

Auscultation  of  the  Heart. 
Determine : — 

(fl.)  The  rhythm  of  the  heart,  whether  regular  or  not. 

(^.)  The  character  of  the  individual  (first  and  second)  sounds  in  the  mitral, 
aortic,  pulmonary,  and  tricuspid  areas,  as  regards  :— 

Loudness  or  intensity. 

Tone  and  purity. 

Reduplications. 

Murmurs, 
(f. )  Where  a  murmur  is  present,  observe : — 

Its  rhythm. 

Its  point  of  differential  maximum  intensity. 

The  direction  in  which  it  is  propagated. 

Its  sound  characters. 

The  Physical  Examination  of  the  Aorta  and  Great  Vessels. 
Inspection, 

The  conformation  of  those  parts  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  which  are  super- 
ficial to  the  aorta  and  great  vessels,  must  be  observed,  particularly  the  presence  of 
any  prominence,  pulsation,  or  tumour. 

PalpcUion, 
Determine : — 

(a)  The  presence  of  any  undue  pulsation  in  the  supra-sternal  notch,  or  of  any 
abnormal  pulsation  in  the  thorax  or  abdomen. 

(b)  The  presence  of  thrills,  tenderness  on  pressure,  etc.,  in  the  course  of  the 
aorta  or  great  vessels. 

Percussion. 
Note  :— 

The  presence  of  dulness  on  percussion  in  the  course  of  the  aorta  or  great 
vessels;  its  exact  extent,  outline,  etc. 

Auscultation. 

Observe : — 

The  character  of  the  heart  sounds,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  murmurs 
over  the  course  of  the  aorta  or  great  vessels  (their  rhythm,  direction  of 
propagation,  etc.) 
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The  EaummatioD  of  the  Superficial  Arteries. 

Note  the  condition  of  the  superficial  arteries,  such  as  the  carotids,  brachiaU« 
temporals,  etc.,  by  inspection ^  and   if  necessary  by  paipaf ion  and  ausiuUattpn : 
and  particularly  obscr\*e  the  condition  of  Mr  ptilse  {i.e.  the  mdial  arter}")  :— 
(a.)  By  the  finger  fpalpatiun)  as  re^jards  : — 
Us  frequency. 
Us  rhythm. 
Its  vulunic. 

Its  compre&siUlily  ur  Ifn^tiun. 

The  special  characltTA  of  cnch  pulse  wave  (celerity,  dicrotism,  clc); 
and  the  condition  of  the  vessel  (in  respect  to  its  fulne»)  during  the 
diastole  of  the  ventricle. 
The  condition  of  the  arterial  coats. 

The  comparative   conditions  on   the   two  fudrs  of    the  body  (/./.    the 
comparison  ttf  the  two  radial  aiteric3»). 
{h.)  By  the  eye  (inspeclion). 
[€.)  By  the  spbygmograph. 

The  Examination  of  the  Venous  System. 

Ins/>tctioit. 

Note  the  condition   of  the  &u|>erfida]   veins,   and   |tarticularly   observe    the 
condition  of  the  jugulars  as  rcganln  fulness,  the  presence  of  pulsation,  etc. 

Amcuittttiim. 

Note  the  prc&cnce  or  atiscncc  of  a  venous  hum  in  the  neck,  over  the  orbit, 
Torcular  Herophili,  etc. 

(4.)  The  condition  of   the   Respiratory,    Alimentary.   Genito-Urinary, 
Nenrous,  and  Integumentary  Systems. 

E.  THE  DIAGNOSIS. 

F.  THE  PROGNOSIS. 

G.  THE    TREATMENT— Hygienic,    Dietetic,    Medicinal   (general   and 
local). 


H.  THE  SUBSEQUENT  COURSE  OF  EVENTS. 

The  progress  of  the  case  during  the  patient**  stay  in  hospital.  The  mode  of 
termination  of  the  case.  The  date  of  termination.  In  fatal  cases  the  record  of 
the  poit-nu>rt£tn  examination,  and  an  account  (when  necessary)  of  the  subsequent 
microscopical  examination  of  the  tissues  and  organs. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  CHIEF  SyMPTOMS. 

Ace. — Diseases  of  the  heart  may  occur  at  any  age,  but 
some  affections  are  more  common  at  one  period  of  life  than 
at  another. 

Childhood. — Congenital  Malformations  are  generally  at- 
tended with  symptoms,  and  are,  therefore,  as  a  rule,  observed 
immediately  or  soon  after  birtli.  Many  cases  prove  fatal 
during  the  first  few  weeks  or  months  of  extra-uterine  exist- 
ence ;  and  severe  cases,  which  do  not  die  at  an  early  stage, 
usually  succumb  at  or  about  the  time  of  puberty.  Congenita! 
malformations  are,  therefore,  rarely  noticed,  except  on  the 
post-mortem  table,  in  the  adult.'  Acute  inflammations^  more 
especially  endocarditis,  are  sometimes  seen  in  children,  and 
are  probably  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  than  is 
generally  supposed  ;  and  cases  of  valvular  disease  arc  by  no 
means  rare  before  the  age  of  puberty;  mitral  lesions  frequently 
follow  scarlet  fever,  and  mitral  regurgitation  is  present  in  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  cases  of  chorea. 

Youth  ami  Early  Adult  Life. — Functional  7if^cc\\ox\s  of  the 
heart  are  most  common  from  the  age  of  puberty  up  to  the  age 
of  t\venty-five  or  thirty,  but  are  also,  of  course,  met  with  in 
later  life.  Acute  tnflammoti^ns  of  the  heart,  more  especially 
those  forms  which  are  associated  with  rheumatism,  are  also 
most  common  in  early  adult  life.  The  valvular  lesions,  more 
especially  the  lesions  of  the  mitral  valve,  which  so  often  follow 
acute  endocarditis,  are  consequently  of  frequent  occurrence  at 
this  time. 

Active  manhood. — The  lesions  of  the  heart  and  arteries, 
which  are  due  to  strain,  syphilis,  and  drink,  now  begin  to 
appear,  aortic  vaK^Iar  lesions  and  aneurisms  being  espe- 
cially prominent.  The  forms  of  disease,  which  are  prevalent 
in  early  adult  life,  also  occur. 


'  Congenital  lesions  of  the  valves  which  have  not  interfered  with  the  circulalion, 
and  which  were  not  suspected  during  life,  arc  not  unfreqacnlly  discovered  after 
ricath.  In  casciN  uf  this  description  the  congenitally  malformed  valve  is  frequently 
Ihc  icat  of  disease  acquired  in  later  life— of  endocarditis,  chronic  valvular  leiionsi, 
etc. 
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Later  Adult  Life  and  Old  Age, — Valvular  lesions,  which 
in  some  instances  date  from  a  former  attack  of  acute 
rheumatism,  and  have  been  long  latent,  now  begin  to  be 
actively  manifested  ;  and  all  the  other  lesions  which  depend 
upon  degenerative  changes  either  in  the  heart  or  arteries 
become  prevalent.  Tn4e  angina  pectoris  is  seldom  observed 
before  the  age  of  forty  ;  fatty  degeneration  of  the  hearty 
diiatatiott,  and  valvular  lesions  of  all  kinds,  are  extremely 
common,  and  cause  a  large  proportion  of  the  deaths 
between  the  ages  of  fifty-five  and  sixty.  In  women  the 
period  between  forty-five  and  fifty,  and  in  males  between 
fifty-five  and  sixty,  seems  a  particularly  critical  one.  Th< 
tendency  to  aortic  vahiilar  lesions,  aneurism,  and  all  the  other' 
cardiac  changes  which  depend  upon  atheroma,  steadily  in- 
creases with  the  age  of  the  individual ;  and  these  affections 
(aneurism,  apoplexy,  etc.)  would  be  still  more  prevalent  if  it 
were  not  for  the  inactive  (strainlcss)  lives  which  most  old 
people  lead,  the  tendency  to  arterial  rupture  being  in  con- 
sequence reduced  (considering  the  condition  of  the  arteries) 
to  a  minimum. 

Sex. — The  functional  derangements  of  the  heart,  which 
accompany  hysteria  and  amemia,  and  the  cardiac  afiections 
which  are  met  with  in  cltorea  and  exophthalmic  goitre  zx^  very 
much  more  common  in  the  female  sex.*  Those  cardiac  affec- 
tions, on  the  contrary,  which  arc  due  to  atheroma  and  gout, 
to  strain,  syphilis,  and  alcohol,  are  ver)'  much  more  prevalent 
in  males  ;  aortic  lesions,  aneurisms,  and  true  angina  pectoris 
are  examples  in  point. 

Occupation, — The  occupation  of  the  patient  exercises  a 
very  distinct  influence  in  the  production  of  cardiac  disease. 
Persons  who  arc  exposed  to  cold  and  wet.  such  as  washer- 
women, firemen,  cabmen,  etc.,  arc  much  more  liable  to  con- 
tract rheumatic  fever,  and  therefore  to  sufli:r  from  acute 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  heart  and  the  chronic  valvular 


'  Hystciift,  chlorafd&,   chorea,   and   exophthalmic  goitre  arc    all    much   more 
common  in  females. 
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lesions,  which  so  frequently  supcrv*enc  upon  acute  endo- 
carditis, than  other  people.  Blacksmiths,  puddlers,  paviors, 
and  all  persons  engaged  in  laborious  occupations,  more  espe- 
cially those  who  have  to  make  sudden  efforts,  and  who  arc 
therefore  exposed  to  strain,  are  more  liable  to  atheroma, 
aortic  valvular  lesions,  and  aneurism,  than  other  people. 
Soldiers  and  sailors  are  also  very  often  affected  with  arterial 
disease  probably  because  they  are  much  exposed  to  strain, 
and  because  they  arc  more  subject  to  syphilis  than  other 
members  of  the  community,  and  are  also  frequently  addicted 
to  alcoholic  excesses.  The  constriction  of  the  neck  and  chest, 
which  is  produced  by  tight  or  badly  fitting  clothing  and 
accoutrements,  is  probably  also  another  cause  for  the  pre- 
valence of  aneurisms  amongst  soldiers  ;  the  constriction  pro- 
duces a  direct  mechanical  impediment  to  the  circulation, 
which  is  increased  by  any  strain  or  violent  exertion,  such  as 
a  charge  at  '  the  double/  or  a  *  forced  march.' 


Complaints. — In  order  to  understand  the  *  complaints'  of 
the  patient,  it  is  essential  to  remember  tliat  the  heart  is  a 
vital  organ  as  well  as  a  mechanical  pump.  There  are,  in 
short,  two  great  groups  of  cardiac  symptoms. 

(i)  In  one,  the  symptoms  are  referred  to  the  heart  itself, 
and  depend  upon  the  fact  that  the  patient  is  conscious  of  some 
derangement  in  its  action  as  a  vital  organ.  These  symptoms, 
which  may  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  description  be 
termed  '  v/'/t?/;*  or  better, ' subjective  cardiac  sensations'  consist 
of: — uneasy  sensations  in  the  region  of  the  heart ;  conscious- 
ness of  excessive  or  disordered  action  (palpitation,  irregu- 
larity, intermittent  action,  and  the  like) ;  and  in  some  cases, 
severe  pain  in  the  cardiac  region. 

(2)  In  the  other  group,  the  symptoms  arc  referred  to  some 
distant  organ  or  part,  and  depend  upon  the  mechanical 
derangements  in  the  circulation  which  are  produced  by  the 
cardiac  lesion  {i.e.  derangement  of  its  action  as  a  mechanical 
]>ump).  Giddiness,  fainting,  cough,  shortness  of  breath, 
dropsy,  dyspepsia,  drowsiness,  etc.,  are  examples  of  this 
group,  to  which  the  term  '  mecfiauitar  may  be  applied. 
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The  mechanical  symptoms  are,  for  the  most  part,  due  to 
one  or  other  of  two  conditions,  viz. : — 

(a)  Deficthe  supply  of  arterial  blood  to  distant  organs  and 
parts. — The  attacks  of  giddiness,  fainting,  the  feeble  motor 
power  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  the  muscular  twitchings 
in  the  face  and  lower  limbs,  which  arc  seen  in  some  cases  of 
aortic  regurgitation,  are  good  examples  of  this  group  of 
symptoms. 

(b)  Venous  engorgement  of  distant  organs  and  parts. — 
The  symptoms  which  are  due  to  this  cause  are  both 
numerous  and  important.  In  fact,  many  of  the  most  pro- 
minent symptoms  in  cardiac  cases  are  due  to  the  secondary 
alterations  in  distant  organs,  and  to  the  complications  which 
result  from  the  long-continued  venous  engorgements  which  I 
am  now  describing.  Venous  engorgement  of  the  lungs,  for 
example,  produces  shortness  of  breath,  cough,  haemoptysis, 
etc.,  and  predisposes  to  the  attacks  of  bronchitis  and  pneu- 
monia, which  are  so  common  in  cardiac  cases,  and  which  are 
attended  by  characteristic  symptoms.  Venous  engorgement  of 
the  kidneys  produces  marked  alterations  in  the  urinary  secre- 
tion ;  the  amount  of  urine  is  diminished ;  the  specific  gravity 
is  high;  the  urine  is  highly  coloured,  loaded  with  urates,  and 
often  albuminous.  In  the  course  of  lime  a  form  of  cirrhosis 
of  the  kidney  may  be  established. 

In  addition  to  these  lung  and  kidney  symptoms,  others, 
due  to  engorgement  of  the  liver ^  stomachy  intestines,  brain,  etc., 
arc  commonly  observed ;  while  the  congestion  of  the  subrntaneous 
veins,  and  the  veins  in  t/te  walls  of  the  serous  cavities,  produces 
dropsy,  which  is  almost  invariably  first  observed  in.  the  feet, 
but  which  may  ultimately  involve  an  extensive  area  of  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  and  almost  all  the  serous  cavities 
of  the  body.*  It  is  of  great  importance  to  remember  that  the 
occurrence  of  dropsy  in  these  cardiac  cases,  depends  in  no 


'  Canliac  drops>'  J>cgin5  in  ihc  lower  cxlreiuilics  liucause  bcinp  farther  removed 
from  the  heart,  the  circulation  in  thcjn  is  slower  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Ixxly. 
U  is  generally  worse  at  nighl,  Itccausc  during  the  day,  when  the  patient  is  standing 
and  going  about,  the  return  current  of  blood  hak  to  overcome  the  force  of  gravity 
in  il3  pusagc  backwards  to  the  heoil. 
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small  degree  upon  the  condition  of  the  vaso-motor  ner\'e 
tone,  and  the  general  vitality — the  resisting  power,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  tissues.  The  composition  of  the  blood,  too,  is 
an  important  element  in  its  production. 


In  addition  to  the  two  great  groups  of  symptoms  already 
referred  to,  two  minor  groups  may  also  be  described  : — 

(a)  In  this  group  the  symptoms  are  for  the  most  part 
mechanical,  but  inasmuch  as  they  arc  irregular  and  accidental 
in  their  occurrence,  should  be  distinguished  from  the  mechani- 
cal symptoms  which  I  have  hitherto  described.  To  these 
symptoms,  which  are  due  to  plugging  of  distant  vessels  by 
particles  of  fibrine  (emboli)  detached  from  clots  in  the  heart, 
or  from  vegetations  on  the  cardiac  valves,  the  term  accidental 
may  be  given. 

The  exact  nature  of  these  accidental  symptoms  depends 
for  the  most  part  upon  the  vessel  which  happens  to  be  ob- 
structed, upon  the  size  of  the  plug,  and  upon  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  obstruction  is  produced. 

Particles  of  fibrine  detached  from  the  cavities  or  valves 
of  the  right  heart  produce  embolic  infarctions  in  the  lungs, 
of  which  the  chief  symptom  is  hfemoptysis;  limited  inflam- 
mation of  the  pleura  usually  results,  and,  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  infarction  is  of  large  size,  the  consolidation  of  the 
lung  which  it  produces,  can  be  recognised  by  percussion. 
Sudden  obstruction  of  the  main  branches  of  the  pulmonary 
artery — a  condition  which  seldom  occurs  in  cardiac  cases,  but 
which  is  sometimes  seen  after  delivery,  and  in  phlebitis, — may 
be  follow^ed  by  immediate  death.  In  other  cases,  the  termina- 
tion is  not  so  rapid,  death  being  preceded  by  intense  dyspncea, 
cyanosis,  quick  and  tumultuous  action  of  the  heart,  rapid 
elevation  of  temperature,  etc. 

When  the  cmbolon  is  detached  from  the  left  cavities,  it 
finds  its  way  into  some  of  the  branches  of  the  systemic  arterial 
circulation.  In  some  cases,  it  passes  up  the  left  common 
carotid  artery,  and  lodges  in  the  middle  cerebral  artery  of  the 
left  side,  producing  right-sided  hcmipl^ia  and  aphasia.  In 
some  of  these  cases  the  attack  is  ushered  in  by  sudden  loss 
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of  consciousness,  in  others  there  arc  epileptiform  convul- 
sions ;  in  others  again  (and  more  particularly  in  those  in 
which  tlie  hemiplegia  occurs  more  gradually)  consciousness  is 
retained. 

In  some  cases  the  embolon  lodges  in  the  spleen  ;  in 
others  in  the  kidney ;  and,  in  fact,  it  may  be  carried  to  almost 
any  part  of  the  body. 

The  pathological  character  of  the  plug  is  also  a  point 
of  some  importance.  In  ordinary  cases  it  consists,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  of  fibrine,  and  the  effects  which 
it  produces  arc,  for  the  most  part,  mechanical.  In  many 
cases  of  ulcerative  endocarditis,  micrococci  abound  in  the 
vegetations  covering  the  affected  valves,  and,  being  conveyed 
by  the  emboli  to  distant  organs,  there  set  up  a  similar 
infective  process  to  that  which  is  occurring  in  the  heart. 

(b)  In  this  group  the  symptoms  are  the  result  of  pressure. 
In  intra-thoracic  aneurisms,  and  in  some  cases  of  pericarditis, 
for  instance,  prominent  symptoms,  such  as  pain,  dysphagia. 
alterations  in  the  voice,  cough,  etc.,  may  be  due  to  this  cause. 


The  more  particular  description  of  the  symptoms,  included 
in  these  four  groups,  will  be  more  appropriately  deferred  until 
I  come  to  treat  of  the  individual  cardiac  diseases  in  detail. 
But  it  may  perhaps  be  well,  before  going  further,  to  consider  a 
little  more  fully  than  we  have  yet  done,  dyspncea,  cough,  and 
expectoration,  three  symptoms  which  are  very  common  in 
cardiac  cases,  and  which  may  be  due  to  a  considerable  variety 
of  different  conditions. 

Dyspnaa. 

Alterations  of  the  breathing  are  frequently  met  with  in 
cardiac  and  arterial  disease.  In  some  cases,  the  difficulty 
of  breathing  is  only  occasional,  in  others,  it  is  constantly 
present ;  in  some  it  is  due  to  over-exertion  or  other  obvious 
exciting  cause  ;  in  others,  it  occurs  independently  of  any 
apparent  external  conditions.  The  chief  forms  of  dyspnoea, 
and  the  conditions  which  give  rise  to  them,  are  as  follows : — 
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1.  Breathlessness  on  exertion  (going  up  stairs,  climbing  a 
hill,  etc),  the  breathing  being  natural  when  the  patient  is  at 
perfect  rest.  This  is  the  most  common  form  of  cardiac  dys- 
pn(£a.  It  occurs  more  particularly  in  mitral  lesions  ;  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  are  dilated  ;  and 
in  cases  of  anxmia,  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  cardiac  symp- 
toms are  common.  (The  dyspnoea  in  cases  of  anaemia  is 
doubtless  in  great  part  due  to  the  altered  composition  of  the 
blood  independently  of  the  cardiac  condition.) 

2.  The  dyspncea  which  results  from  alterations  in  position 
(probably  from  alterations  in  the  position  of  the  diaphragm) 
independently  of  pulmonary  complications,  such  as  bronchitis, 
oedema  of  the  lungs  and  hydro-thorax.  In  many  cases  of 
advanced  cardiac  disease,  more  especially  when  the  aortic 
arch,  or  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  arc  much  dilated, 
dyspncea  is  readily  excited  by  slight  changes  in  position.  It 
is  common  to  find  patients,  breathing  comfortably  and  quietly 
so  long  as  they  are  sitting  and  at  rest,  unable  to  lie  down  for 
some  time  after  getting  into  bed,  on  account  of  the  dyspncea 
produced  by  the  alteration  in  their  position.  In  some  cases 
the  heart,  after  a  time,  accommodates  itself  to  the  altered 
condition  of  things  ;  the  breathing  quiets  dowTi,  and  the 
patient  falls  asleep. 

This  form  of  dyspnoea  is  probably  in  many  cases  due  to 
the  altered  position  of  the  diaphragm,  and  seems  closely 
allied  to  the  difficulty  in  breathing,  which  cardiac  patients 
so  frequently  experience  after  a  full  meat,  when  the  stomach 
becomes  distended  with  flatus,  during  attacks  of  dyspepsia, 
etc.  In  some  cases  it  seems  to  be  produced  by  reflex  im- 
pressions passing  from  the  stomach  through  the  vagus  nerve 
to  the  heart. 

3.  Paroxysmal  attacks  of  dyspncea.  Sudden  difficulty 
in  breathing  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  course  of 
cardiac  affections.  In  some  cases  it  is  due  to  sudden  over- 
distention  of  the  cardiac  cavities ;  in  others,  to  spasm  of 
the  glottis,  produced  by  the  pressure  of  an  aneurism  of 
the  aortic  arch  upon  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve ;  in 
others,   to    the   sudden    pressure   of  an    aneurism    upon    the 
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trachea  ;  in  others,  to  the  sudden  oedema  of  the  lungs, 
which  sometimes,  though  rarely,  results  from  excessive 
over-distention  of  the  left  ventricle  ;  in  others  to  sudden 
distention  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  imperfect  supply 
of  blood  to  the  lungs  ;  while  in  exceptional  cases  severe 
dyspncea  may  be  caused  by  embolic  plugging  of  the  pul- 
monary artery. 

In  cases  of  this  description  the  difficulty  of  breathing  is 
intense;  the  patient  has  to  sit  up,  and  literally  to  fight  for 
breath.  The  duration  of  the  attack  varies;  in  some  cases,  it 
is  only  temporary ;  in  others  (as  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
an  aneurism  pressing  upon  the  trachea  or  primary  bronchi) 
it  may  continue  for  several  days.  In  many  cases  death 
terminates  the  attack. 

4.  Typical  OrthopncEa.  In  other  cases  the  difficulty  in 
breathing  which  was  first  slight,  steadily  increases,  and  a 
permanent  condition  of  orthopnoea,  which  may  continue 
for  several  days,  or  even  weeks,  is  gradually  developied. 
Such  a  condition  is  common  in  the  late  stages  of  cardiac 
cases,  more  particularly  in  advanced  stages  of  mitral  disease 
and  in  dilated  conditions  of  the  right  heart.  The  patient  is 
more  or  less  cyanotic.  Dropsy  is  usually  a  prominent 
symptom,  and  the  difficulty  in  breathing  depends^,  in  many 
cases,  upon  pulmonary  complications,  such  as  hydro-thorax, 
bronchitis,  ccdema  of  the  lungs,  etc. 

5.  Cheyne-Stokcs*  Respiration  :  Angina  sine  dolore. — In 
some  cases  of  cardiac  disease,  more  particularly  where  the 
right  heart  is  dilated  and  fatty,  a  peculiar  form  of  rhythmical 
dyspnoea  is  observed,  to  which  the  term  Cheyne-Stokes' 
respiration  is  given,  after  the  two  physicians  (Drs  Cheyne 
and  Stokes)  who  first  described  it.  In  this  form  of  dyspncea 
the  patient  experiences  considerable  difficulty  of  breathing  for 
a  ^c}K  respirations.  The  dyspnoea  gradually  subsides,  the 
respirations  becoming  shallower  and  shallower,  slower  and 
slower,  until  for  a  time^it  may  be  for  half  or  three  quarters 
of  a  minute — they  are  entirely  suspended  ;  they  then  gradually 
reappear,  and  become  deepei  and  deeper,  quicker  and  quicker, 
until  the  height  of  the  paroxysm  of  dyspmea  is  reached. 
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(Sec  fig.  16.)  The  same  sequence  of  events  iJicn  recurs. 
The  duration  of  the  whole  cycle  from  the  height  of  one 
paroxysm  of  dyspncea  to  the  height  of  the  next  paroxysm. 
is  usually  from  one  to  two  minutes,  half,  or  less  than  half, 
being  occupied  by  the  period  of  non-respiration  or  rest. 


Fig.  16. — Dic^ramnKttic  rtprtutUathn  if  Cheytu-Stokes'  Resfirathn. 

Cheyne-Stokes'  respiration  is  not  pathognomonic  of  any 
single  condition ;  it  is  a  rare  phenomenon,  and  has  been 
obser\'ed  in : — (a)  advanced  cases  of  cardiac  disease  (more 
especially,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  in  a  dilated  and  fatty 
condition  of  the  right  heart,  atheroma  of  the  coronary  arteries, 
and  dilatation  of  the  aorta)  ;  (b)  certain  cerebral  affections 
(more  especially  lesions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  medulla 
oblongata);  (c)  ursmia;  and  (d)  very  exceptionally  in  other 
conditions. 

Cheyne-Stokes'  respiration  is  a  very  grave  and  ominous 
symptom  ;  it  only  occurs  in  advanced  cases  of  cardiac  disease* 
and  is,  as  a  rule,  speedily  followed  by  death.  It  is  closely 
allied  to  the  condition  which  is  termed  angina  sine  dolore. 
In  many  cases  of  Cheyne-Stokes'  respiration  the  arterial 
tension  is  very  markedly  increased  ;  this  was  notably  so 
in  two  typical  cases  which  have  come  under  my  own 
observation.  In  some  cases  the  condition  continues  for 
many  hours,  it  may  be  for  several  days ;  the  suflTerings  of 
the  patient  (though  not  painful  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  term)  are  extreme  ;  he  becomes  much  exhausted,  and 
often  ver>'  drowsy  and  sleepy.  No  sooner,  however,  docs  he 
dose  off  to  sleep  than  he  wakes  with  a  horrid  dream  or  with  a 
start ;  and  the  waking  is  always  associated  with  the  period  of 
dyspneea,  ie,  it  always  occurs,  so  far  as  my  obser\-ation  goes 
at  the  height  of  the  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea. 
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In   Cheyne-Stokes' respiration,  then,  there  is  an  alternate 

condition  of  dyspncea  and  apncea,  the  two  conditions  being 
separated  by  a  gradual  rise  and  fall  in  the  depth  and  fre- 
quency of  the  respirations. 

The  exact  cause  of  the  condition  is  not  definitely  known. 
Its  immediate  cause  is,  without  doubt,  perverted  action  of  the 
respiratory  centre  in  the  medulla ;  and  in  order  to  understand 
the  manner  in  which  this  per\'erted  action  may  be  brought 
about,  I  must  now  briefly  describe  the  nervous  mechanism  of 
respiration.     It  seems  probable  : — 

(i.)  That  the  nerve  impulses,  which  throw  the  respirator)- 
muscles  (the  muscles  of  inspiration  and  expiration)  into  action, 
are  discharged  from  a  centre  which  is  situated  in  the  medulla 
oblongata — the  so-called  respiratory  centre.  ( Respiratory 
centres  are  also  situated  in  the  spinal  cord,  but  that  in  the 
medulla  oblongata  is  certainly  the  most  important,  and  seems 
to  initiate  the  process,  and  to  control  the  action  of  the  lower, 
%£.  of  the  spinal  respirator)'  centres.) 

(2.)  That  under  normal  circumstances  the  action  of  this 
centre  is  rhythmical  and  automatic.  (This  point  is  not  ab- 
solutely determined,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  action  of 
the  respirator)'  centre  in  the  medulla  is  automatic.) 

(3.)  That  although  the  action  of  this  centre  (the  respiratory 
centre)  is  automatic,  its  discharges  (both  as  regards  their  force 
and  frequency)  may  be  influenced  by  external  conditions 
[i.e.  conditions  outside  the  centre) ;  and  that  amongst  these 
external  conditions  the  amount  of  oxygen  supplied  to  this 
centre  by  the  blood  is  certainly  the  chief. 

When  the  blood  contains  a  small  amount  of  oxygen  {i.e. 
when  it  is  highly  venous),  or  when  the  arterial  blood  supply 
to  the  centre  is  diminished  or  abolished,  its  nerve  discharges 
are  increased, /.c*.  the  force  and  (to  a  less  extent)  the  frequency 
of  the  respirator)'  movements  are  increased  ;  in  other  words, 
a  condition  of  dyspnoea  may  be  developed.  The  attacks  of 
dyspncea  which  occur  in  some  cases  of  cirrhotic  Bright's  dis- 
ease are  probably  due  to  this  cause,  viz.,  to  a  diminished 
supply  of  arterial  (oxygenated)  blood  to  the  respiratory 
centre.      In  chronic   Bright's  disease  the  arterial  tension   is 
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extremely  high,  in  consequence,  it  is  supposed,  of  a  spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  arterioles,  and  we  can  easily  suppose 
that  when  the  arterioles  arc  tightly  contracted,  the  blood 
supply  to  the  respiratory  centre  in  the  medulla  may  be  so 
much  diminished  as  to  produce  a  condition  of  dyspnoea. 
This  form  of  dyspnoea  is  sometimes  called  renal  asthma,  the 
term  is,  however,  a  bad  one,  for  the  condition  differs  from  the 
dyspncea  of  spasmodic  astlima  in  tliis  important  particular, 
that  there  is  no  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  air  into  and  out 
of  the  air  cells.  The  respirations  are  not  only  more  frequent, 
but  they  are  much  deeper  than  in  health — to  use  the  expres- 
sive words  of  my  friend  Dr  Wyllie,  a  patient  affected  with 
this  form  of  dyspnoea  Mooks  as  if  he  had  just  been  running  a 
mile  race/ 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  blood  is  over  oxygenated,  the 
nerve  discharges  from  the  respiratory  centre  are  diminished  in 
force  and  frequency,  and  a  condition  of  apnoea  may  result. 

A  free  supply  of  arterial  blood  to  the  medulla,  therefore, 
produces  diminution  of  the  respiratory  movements,  while  a 
diminished  supply  of  arterial  blood,  or  a  venous  condition 
of  the  blood,  is  attended  with  the  opposite  result. 

The  phenomena  of  Cheyne-Stokes'  respiration  are  pro- 
bably to  be  explained  (in  part  at  least)  by  the  fact,  that 
periodical  variations  occur  in  the  amount  of  oxygen  supplied 
to  the  respiratory  centre  in  the  medulla. 

Various  theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  manner  in 
which  Cheyne-Slokes'  respiration  is  produced.  None  of  them  are,  to  my 
mind,  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  best  known  are  those  of  Traube  and 
Filehnc. 


Trtiuhes  Theory. — Traube,  starting  with  the  idea  that  in  the  different 
clinical  conditions,  which  give  rise  to  Cheyne- Stokes'  respiTation,  there  is 
a  diminished  supply  of  properly  arteriatiscd  blood  to  the  respiratory 
centre,  supposed  : — 

(1)  That  in  consequence  of  the  deficient  supply  of  oxygen,  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  respiratory  centre  is  so  materially  lowered,  that  a  much 
larger  accumulation  than  usual  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  is  required 
to  arou&e  it  into  action. 
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(2)  That  in  order  to  provide  this  increased  quantity  of  carbonic  acid, 
the  intcr\als  between  the  different  rcspirator>'  acts  arc  necessarily  pro- 
longed, and  that  it  is  in  this  manner  that  the  stage  of  apncta  is  produced. 

(3)  That  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  apnora,  the  accumulation  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  blood  is  so  great,  that  the  respirator)-  centre  is  aroused 
into  action  ;  that  the  stimulation  is  at  first  slow  and  imperfect^  but  that 
it  gradually  gains  in  intensity  and  strength  until  the  discharge,  which  is 
excited  by  it,  is  so  violent,  that  a  condition  of  dyspnoea  is  produced. 

(4}  That  in  consequence  of  the  increased  respiratory  efforts  the  blood 
becomes  oxygenated  ;  the  respiratory  centre  is  therefore  no  longer  stimu- 
lated, and  in  consequence  of  the  cessation  of  thr  stimulation,  or  possibly 
of  the  fact  that  its  irritability  is  exhausted,  the  respiratory  centre  gradually 
ceases  to  discharge,  and  the  period  of  apncca  supervenes. 

Various  objections  may  be  urged  against  this  view,  but  the  main  one 
— and  it  seems  to  mc  a  fatal  one— is  this,  that  a  diminished  supply  of 
properly  arterialiscd  blood  to  the  respiratory  centre  would  excite  it  to  dis- 
charge, rather  than  lower  its  irritability.  Venous  blood  stimulates  the 
respiratory  centre,  not  so  much  because  it  contains  an  excess  of  carbonic 
acid,  as  because  it  is  dehcient  in  oxygen.  With  regard  to  this  point, 
Dr  M.  Foster  sa>-s,  'There  can  in  fact  be  no  doubt  that  the  action  of 
deficiently  ancrialiscd  blood  on  the  respiratory  centre,  as  manifested  m 
an  augmentation  of  the  respirator)-  explosions,  is  due  primarily  to  a  want 
of  oxygen,  and  in  a  secondary  manner  only,  to  an  excess  of  carbonic 
acid.'' 

Dr  SattsottCs  Modijicaiion  of  Traubes  Thtcry. — Dr  Sansom  agrees 
with  the  latter  part  of  Traubc's  theor>\  but  supposes  that  the  impaired 
irritability  of  the  respiratory  centre,  which  Traube  attributes  to  a  deficient 
supply  of  huflficienlly  arterialiscd  blood,  is  of  a  paralytic  character,  and 
that  in  many  cases  it  is  due  to  the  direct  result  of  a  cerebral  lesion.  *  1 
consider,'  he  says,  'that  the  initial  lesion  is  paresis  of  the  respiratory 
centre,  and  though  this  paresis  wi^ik  j5c  produced  by  reflex  ncr\'e  influence, 
it  is  usually  a  direct  exhaustion  from  cerebral  causes  — once  initiated,  the 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  on  the  theory*  of  Traube  is  complete." 

With  this  opinion  I  cannot  entirely  agree.  It  is  difficult  to  sec  how 
a  centre,  which  is  in  a  stale  of  paresis  or  paralysis  (unless  we  include 
under  that  head  a  condition  of  irritable  weakness  such  as  I  believe  to 
be  at  the  root  of  the  matter)  can  be  excited  to  such  vigorous  action 
as  the  respirator)'  centre  evidently  is  ;  and  it  is  difficult,  I  think,  to  explain 
by  this  theory  the  total  cessation  of  the  respiration  which  occurs  during 
the  stage  of  apncea.  I  diflcr  from  Ur  Sansom  in  thinking  that  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  respirator)'  centre  is  impaired,      tt  seems  to  me  that  a 
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condition  of  irritable  weakness,  in  which  ic  is  more  irritabUy  more  easily 
excited  to  discharge,  but  at  the  same  time  more  easily  exhausted  xhtin  in 
health,  ivoiUd  more  satisfactorily  account  for  the  phenomena.  But  to  this 
point  I  will  presently  return. 


Fiiehtt^s  7'<^<'(?rv.— Filehne  believes  that  the  vaso-motor  centre,  as  well 
as  the  respiratory  centre,  is  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  condition. 
He  supposes  :— 

(i)  That  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  apnoea  the  deficiency  of  oxygen 
and  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood,  stimulate  the  vaso-motor 
centre  ;  and  that  in  conscciuence  of  this  stimulation,  the  arteries  through- 
out the  body  (including  of  course  the  cerebral  vessels)  are  thrown  into  a 
condition  of  contraction. 

(2)  That  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  supply  of  arterial  blood  to 
the  respiratory  centre,  which  results  from  this  arterial  contraction,  stim- 
ulation of  that  centre  (the  respiratory  centre)  occurs,  and  is  manifested 
externally  in  the  form  of  dyspncca. 

(3)  That  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  respiratory  efforts,  the 
blood  becomes  quickly  arterialiscd,  the  stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor 
centre  is  thereby  ren^oved  ;  the  tonic  contraction  of  the  arteries,  therefore, 
disappears,  and  the  respiratory*  centre  is  again  supplied  with  arterial 
blood.  Its  discharges,  therefore,  become  less  and  less  powerful,  and 
finally,  when  the  aricrial  spasm  is  completely  removed,  the  respirators- 
centre  is  so  freely  supphcd  with  arterial  blood  that  it  no  longer  discharges, 
and  the  condition  of  apncea  is  produced. 

After  the  apnoea  has  continued  fur  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period,  the 
blood  again  becomes  venous,  the  vaso-motor  centre  is  again  stimulated,  the 
arteries  again  contract,  and  the  whole  sequence  of  events  is  repeated. 

This  view  at  first  sight  seems  very  plausible,  but  it  is  certainly  incom- 
ptece,  unless  we  suppose  that  there  is,  in  addition,  some  condition  present 
which  renders  the  discharges  from  the  respiratory  centre  more  easy  at 
one  period  of  the  cycle  (/>.  during  the  period  of  dyspnoea)  and  more  diffi- 
cult at  the  other  period  of  the  cycle  {i.e.  during  the  period  of  apnoea)  than 
they  are  in  health.  It  fails,  I  think,  to  account  for  the  phenomena,  unless 
fc  grant  that  some  primar>'  alteration  in  the  respirator)'  centre,  such  as 
1  have  indicated,  is  present.  If  the  conditions  which  Kilehne  suggests 
are  all  that  are  required,  would  not  Cheyne-Stokes'  respiration  be  of  more 
frequent  occurrence  than  it  is?  Would  we  not  expect  it  to  be  produced 
m  every  case  in  which  the  blood  is  imperfectly  aerated?  Again,  it 
fads,  I  think,  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  apnoea.  There  arc  surely 
circimisiances  of  every  day  occurrence  in  which  the  medulla  is  quite  as 
freely  supplied  with  arterial  blood  as  it  is  in  cases  of  Cheyne-Stokes' 
respiration  during  the  period  of  apnoea,  i.e.  after  the  arterial  spasm  is 
relaxed  ;  and  if  Filehne's  theory  is  correct,  why  is  it  that  in  these  cases 
apn(£a  is  not  produced  .' 
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I  am  disposed,  therefore,  to  think  with  Dr  Sansom,  that  something 
more  is  necessary,  and  that  there  tnust  be  some  aheration  of  the  respira- 
tory cenire  itself,  in  addition  to  the  conditions  which  Filehne's  theor)' 
supplies.  A  state  of  irritable  weakness  would,  in  my  opinion,  account 
for  the  condition. 

The  respirator)'  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata  probably  consists  of 
two  parts— one  connected  with  inspiration  (the  inspiratory  centre),  the 
other,  with  expiration  (the  expiratory  centre).  Now,  according  to*Rosen- 
thai  (quoted  by  Dr  M.  Foster),  the  inspirator}-  centre  is  the  seat  of  two 
convicting  forces,  one  tending  to  generate  inspiratory  impulses  (the  dis- 
charging portion  of  the  inspirator)'  centre,  as  we  may  call  it),  and  the 
niher  offering  resistance  to  the  generation  of  these  impulses  (the  restrain- 
ing or  inhibiting  portion  of  the  inspiratory  centre),  the  one  and  the  other 
alternately  gaining  the  victory,  and  thus  leading  to  a  rhythmical  dis- 
charge.' 

Further,  we  may  probably  with  truth  suppose  that  the  two  parts  of  the 
inspiratory  centre  are  differently  acted  upon  by  the  same  stimulus ; 
venous  blood,  for  instance,  which  excites  the  action  of  the  discharging 
portion,  depresses  the  action  of  the  restraining  portion,  via  ver$&  arterial 
blood  depresses  the  action  of  the  discharging  portion,  but  strengthens 
the  action  of  the  restraining  part. 

N'ow,  if  wc  suppose  that  the  discharging  portion  is  in  a  condition  of 
irritable  weakness,  in  which  it  is  more  easily  excited  to  discliargc,  but  in 
which  it  tends  to  become  more  speedily  and  more  completely  exhausted 
than  in  health — (or,  better  still  perhaps,  that  both  portions  of  the  centre 
are  in  this  abnonnal  condition,  />.  a  state  of  irritable  weakness),  we  have, 
I  conceive,  a  condition  of  things  which  will  satisfactorily  explain  the 
phenomena. 

Let  us  suppose,  as  it  is  simpler,  a  case  in  which  the  discharging 
portion  is  in  a  condition  of  irritable  weakness,  the  restraining  portion 
remaining  normal.  Starting,  as  we  did  in  considering  Filehncs  theory, 
with  the  end  of  the  period  of  apnosa,  i.e.  with  the  blood  in  a  highly  venous 
condition  (sec  fig.  17),  wc  may  suppose  : — 

f  I.)  That  the  venous  blood  gradually  excites  a  paroxysm  of  d>'spnGea  : 
—Firstly  and  chiefly  by  acting  directly  upon  the  inspirator)-  centre  itself, 
depressing  the  action  of  the  restraining  portion,  and  arousing  the  action 
of  the  discharging  portion,  which  has,  during  the  stage  of  rest  or 
apntra,  been  gradually  recovering  from  the  condition  of  exhaustion 
occasioned  by  the  excessive  discharge,  which  produced  the  preced- 
ing paroxysm  of  d)'spnaia.  Secondly^  b)*  stimulating  the  action  of  the 
vaso-motor  centre,  in  consequence  of  which  the  arterioles  are  con- 
tracted, and  the  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  respiratory  centre  is  still  further 
diminished.     (Sec  fig.  18.) 
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(2.)  That  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  irtitability  of  the  discharging 
portion  of  the  inspirator^'  centre,  the  discharges  become  excessive,  and  a 
condition  of  dyspncea  is  produced.     (See  fig.  19.) 

(3.)  That  in  consequence  of  the  weakness  of  the  discharging  portion  of 
the  inspirator)'  centre  it  speedily  becomes  exhausted— over  exhausted  ; 
and  the  dyspna;;a  tends  to  subside.     (Sec  Hg.  20.) 

(4,)  That  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  respiratory  efTorts  during 
the  paroxysm  of  dyspncca,  the  blood  {which  was  previously  venous)  be- 
comes arterialised  ;  stimulation  of  the  discharging  portion  of  the  inspira- 
tor)' centre  ceases  ;  stimulation  of  the  restraining  portion  is  produced  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  deficient  stimulation  and  over-exhaustion  of 
the  discharging  portion,  the  restraining  portion  has  full  swing,  and  the 
condition  of  apnoea  is  produced.     (See  figs.  21  and  22.) 

Tlie  arterialised  blood  acts  firstly  and  chiefly  upon  the  inspirator)- 
centre  itself,  strengthening  the  action  of  the  restraining  portion  and  de- 
pressing the  action  (removing  the  stimulation)  of  the  discharging  portion  ; 
secondly^  by  removing  the  stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  centre,  in  conse- 
sequcncc  of  which  the  arterioles  dilate,  and  the  supply  of  oxygen  (arterial 
blood)  to  the  respiratorj'  centre  is  still  further  increased. 

During  the  stage  of  apncea,  the  discharging  portion,  which  was  ex- 
hausted by  excessive  action  during  the  period  of  dyspnoea,  gradually 
regains  its  irritability,  and  the  condition  required  for  its  stimulation,  and 
for  the  removal  of  the  control  of  the  restraining  portion,  viz.,  a  venous 
condition  of  the  blood,  is,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  respirator)- 
movements,  gradually  developed. 

In  figures  17,  18.  ig,  20,  21,  and  22,  I  have  endeavoured  to  represent 
the  changes  which  1  suppose  occur  in  the  different  periods  of  the  Cheync- 
Stokcs'  cycle. 

By  this  theory  we  can,  1  think,  satisfactorily  explain  : — 

(a)  The  occurrence  not  only  of  diminished  respirator)'  movements 
alter  the  period  of  dyspnoea,  but  the  complete  arrest  of  respiration  which 
occurs  during  the  stage  of  apnosa — a  point  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain 
by  the  other  theories. 

{S)  The  remarkable  fact  that  the  respiratory  centre  is  at  one  moment 
violently  discharging,  and  at  the  next  in  a  slate  of  absolute  quiescence. 

(c)  That  the  dyspnoea  and  apncea  follow  one  another  with  rhjlhrnical 
regularity ;  and  that  the  one  condition  gradually  passes  into  the  other,  and 
vice  versd. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  to  offer 
a  decided  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  irritable  weakness  of  the 
vaso-motor  centre,  which  I  have  supposed  is  present  in  cases  of  Cheyne- 
Stokes'  respiration,  is  produced.  A  deficient  supply  of  arterial  blood  is 
probably  in  many  cases  one  factor  which  aids  in  the  production  of  the 
condition.  We  know  that  in  conditions  of  profound  anaemia,  an  extreme 
condition  of  irritable  weakness  of  the  spinal  centres  (in  which  the  muscular 
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FIG.    19. 


FIR.    20. 


Fig.  19.  —  Thf  period  of  the  height  of  the  dyspnaa. 

1.  The  discharging  portion  of  the  inspiratory  centre  is  acting  very  powerfully. 

2.  The  restraining  portion   is  inactive,   but   beginning  to  recover  from   its 
exhaustion. 

3.  The  lungs  (L)  are  acting  very  powerfully. 

4.  The  blood  is  anterio-venous^AV  ;  and  not  stimulating  any  of  the  centres. 

5.  The  vaso-motor  centre  is  dischai^ng   powerfully  in  consequence  of  the 
previous  stimulation. 

6.  The  peripheral  blood-vessels  are  markedly  contracted,  and  the  discharging 
portion  of  the  inspiratory-  centre  is  being  stimulated  by  the  want  of  oxygen. 


Fig.  20.  —  The  end  of  the  period  of  dyspnaa. 

1.  The  dischai^ng  portion  of  the  inspiratory  centre  is  acting  feebly,  and 
rapidly  becoming  exhausted. 

2.  The  restraining  portion  has  recovered  from  its  exhaustion,  but  is  not  yet 
actings  r". 

3.  Tlie  lungs  are  acting  feebly. 

4.  The  blood  is  arterial^A,  and  a  stimulus  is  beginning  to  pass  to  the 
restraining  portion  of  the  inspiratory  centre. 

5.  The  vaso-motor  is  stilt  acting,  though  feebly. 

6.  The  peripheral  blood-vessels  are  moderately  dilated,  and  chained  with 
arterial  blood  ;  a  stimulus  is  consequently  passing  to  the  restraining  portion  of  the 
inspiratory  centre 
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Fir:.   17. 


Fir..   18. 


Fio.   17.  —  Themdofthe  petiiHi  nf  apnaa. 

I.  Tlic  diKharging  portion  of  the  inspiratory  centre  is  inactive  but  quite 
recovered  from  its  prcNiuus  exhaust ion^^". 

3.  The  restraining  portion  of  the  inspiratory  centre  (r)  is  still  in  cxccs8"r+, 
hut  exhausted. 

3.  The  lung<i  (L)  ore  inactive. 

4.  The  liliMitl  (R)  is  vcnousmV-f  ;  and  a  stimulus  u  passing:— to  the  dis- 
charging portion  of  the  inspiratory  centre  (d'l ;  and  to  the  vaso-molor  centre 
(VMC) 

5.  The  vaso-motor  centre  is  nut  acting. 

6.  The  peripheral  bloud  vc&^cls  (b)  are  dilated  ;  and  charged  with  venous 
blood  ;  and  in  conseijucncc  of  the  ab^ncc  of  oitygen,  the  discharging  portion  of 
the  inspiratory  centre  b  being  stimulated. 


Km.   18.  —  Tht  £ommatcfm€nt  oftfu  period  0/  dyspmaa. 

1.  The  dischaiging  portion  of  the  in^pirntory  centre  is  beginning  to  act,  and 
haii  quite  recovered  from  its  cxhaustionsd'''f . 

2.  The  restraining  portion  is  imi  acting  and  is  exhausted^r, 

3.  The  lungs  (L)  arc  moderately  distended  smotlcratc  dyspnoea. 

4.  The  blood  is  highly  venous  (V  +  ),  and  a  stimulus  is  passing  : — to  the  dis- 
charging portion  of  the  inspiratory  centre,  and  10  ihc  vai^o-moior  centre. 

5.  The  vasAi. motor  centre  is  acting,  the  peripheral  blocxl-vesscls  arc  moderately 
constricted,  and  charged  with  highly  venous  bloo<l ;  a  stimulus  i&  cunsetjuently 
passing  to  the  discharging  portion  of  the  inspirator)-  centre. 
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FIG.    19. 


FIG.    20. 


Fig.  \f^.^The  period  of  the  height  of  the  dyspnaa. 

1.  The  discharging  portion  of  the  inspiratory  centre  is  acting  very  powerfully. 

2.  The  restraining   portion   is  inactive,   but   beginning  to  recover  from  its 
exhaustion. 

3.  The  lungs  (L)  are  acting  very  powerfully. 

4.  The  blood  is  anterio-venou5=AV  ;  and  not  stimulating  any  of  the  centres. 

5.  The  vaso-motor  centre  ts  discharging  powerfully  in  consequence  of  the 
previous  stimulation. 

6.  The  peripheral  blood-vessels  are  markedly  contracted,  and  the  discharging 
portion  of  the  inspiratory  centre  is  being  stimulated  by  the  want  of  ox^en. 


Fig.  20.  —  The  end  of  the  period  of  dyspnoea, 

1.  The  discharging  portion  of  the  inspiratory  centre  is  acting  feebly,  and 
rapidly  becoming  exhausted. 

2.  The  retraining  portion  has  recovered  from  its  exhaustion,  but  is  not  yet 
acting =r". 

3.  The  lungs  are  acting  feebly. 

4.  The  blood  is  arterial»A,  and  a  stimulus  is  beginning  to  pass  to  the 
restraining  portion  of  the  inspiratory  centre. 

5.  The  vaso-motor  is  still  acting,  though  feebly. 

6.  The  peripheral  blood-vessels  are  moderately  dilated,  and  charged  with 
arterial  blood  ;  a  stimulus  is  consequently  passing  to  the  restraining  portion  of  the 
inspiratory  centre 
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produced  by  the  cardiac  lesion  (more  particularly  by  a  dilated  condition 
uf  the  right  heart),  may  be  the  cause  of  the  Cheyne-Slokes'  respiration 
which  is  met  with  in  some  cardiac  cases. 

The  whole  subject  {j.e  Chcyne-Stokcs*  respiration)  requires  further 
elucidation.  It  is  only  by  the  accurate  cxammation,  and  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a  considerable  number  of  cases  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactor)'  conclusion  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  condition.  In  order 
to  facilitate  the  study  of  these  cases  I  have  drawn  up  the  following 
memorandum  showing  the  points  to  which  attention  should  be  particularly 
directed  in  the  clinical  examination. 

Tke  points  to  -.vhich  attention  is  to  be  directed  in  the  clinical  examination 
of  CheynC'Stokes  respiration. 

A.  Preliminary  '/W/j.— Name — Age— Sex— Occupation— Address  — 
Date  of  Examination. 

B.  History. 
(l.)  Of  the  present  illness. — The  date  of  commencement ;  the  exact 

mode  of  commencement ;  the  supposed  cause  of  the  attack  ;  the  character 
of  the  symptoms ;  the  order  of  their  appearance  ;  and  the  treatment 
which  has  been  adopted,  up  to  the  date  of  the  obser\'ation. 

(2.)  The  health  history  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  present 
attack. 

(3.)  The  family  history  ;  especially  the  occurrence  of  disease  of  the 
heart  or  kidneys  ;  and  of  attacks  of  Chcyne- Stokes'  respiration  amongst 
near  relatives, 

C.  The  present  condition, 

(1.)  The  nature  of  the  primar)'  (main)  diseiisc. 

(2.)  The  condition  :— (a)  of  the  heart  (which  should  be  carefully  and 
methodically    examined   in   accordance  with  the  plan  of  examination 


aOerent  impulses  are  probably  started  in  the  lungs  by  the  conclitiun  uf  the  bkxxl  in 
the  pulmonary  capillnries  acling  as  fl  slimutus  to  the  [leripheml  endings  of  the 
ner\-es,  though  possibly  the  altcreil  air  in  the  air  cells  may  also  act  as  a  stimulus  to 
the  nerve  endings.'  ,  .  .  Again,  'if  the  central  end  of  ihe  superior  lflr)-ngcal 
branch  of  the  vagus  be  slimulatetl,  whelher  the  main  tiunk  of  the  nerve  be  severed 
or  not,  a  slowing  of  ihe  respiration  lakes  place,  and  this  may,  by  proixar  stimula- 
tion, be  carried  so  for  that  a  complete  stand<»till  of  respiration  in  the  phase  of  rest 
is  brought  about,  i.e,  the  respiratory  apparatus  remains  in  the  condition  which 
obtains  at  the  close  of  an  ordinary  expiration,  the  diaphragm  being  completely 
relaxed.  In  other  words,  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  contains  fibres,  the  stimula- 
tion of  which  produces  afferent  impulses,  whose  effect  is  to  inhibit  the  action  of  the 
respiratory  centre ;  while  the  main  trunk  of  the  vagus  contains  libies,  the  stimula- 
tion of  which  produces  afferent  impulses,  whose  effect  is  to  accelerate  or  augment 
the  action  of  the  respirator)*  centre.' — A  TextBook  of  Phytiology,  fourth  edition, 
pp.  356.  357. 
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previously  described,  see  page  58)  ;  {p)  of  the  lungs  ;  (*:)  of  ihc  kidneys 
(amount  of  urine  in  twenty-four  hours,  its  colour,  reaction^  specific 
gravit)*,  presence  or  absence  of  albumen  and  casts)  ;  {d)  of  the  nerve 
centres. 

(3.)  The  appearance  of  the  patient  during  the  attack  of  Cheyne-Stokes' 
respiration,  and  the  sensations  which  he  experiences. 

(4.)  The  exact  character  of  the  respiration  itself  The  exact  duration 
of  the  whole  cycle ;  the  exact  duration  of  the  period  of  dyspnaa  ;  the 
nun\ber  and  character  (depth,  etc.)  of  the  respirations  during;  the  period  of 
dyspnoea  ;  and  the  exact  duration  of  the  period  of  apncea.  The  observer 
should  endeavour  to  represent  diagrammatically  on  paper  the  character 
of  the  respirations  during  the  whole  cycle  ;  preserving,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  relative  frequency  and  depth  of  the  respiratory  movements. 

(5.)  The  condition  of  the  peripheral  circulation.  The  colour  of  the 
fece,  during  the  periods  of  dyspnaa  and  apnosa,  respectively.  The  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse  during  the  periods  of  dyspnoea  and  apnsa.  The  ten- 
sion of  the  pulse  during  the  periods  of  dyspnoea  and  apnoia.  In  all  cases 
sphygmographic  tracings  should  be  carefully  taken  both  during  the 
periods  of  dyspncea  and  apncea,  and,  if  possible,  a  continuous  tracing 
during  the  whole  cj-cle,  i.i.  from  the  commencement  of  one  period  of 
dyspncea  to  the  commencement  of  another  period  of  dyspnoea  should  be 
obtained. 

(6.)  The  treatment  adopted  and  its  eflects  ;  in  particular,  the  effect  of 
nitrite  of  amyl  inhalations,  or  of  nitro-glyccrine. 

(7.)  The  result. 

(8.)  In  fatal  cases  the  record  oi  i\\g  post-morUm  examination. 

Cough  and  Expectoration. 


Cough  is  a  common  symptom  in  cases  of  cardiac  disease. 
It  generally  depends  upon  venous  engorgement  of  the  lungs 
or  upon  the  secondary  pulmonary  complications,  such  as 
bronchitis,  nedema  of  the  lungs,  pneumonia,  etc.,  which  arc,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  In  cases 
ot  this  description,  the  cough  is  usually  moist,  the  character 
of  the  expectoration  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  pulmo- 
nary complication.  In  otiier  cases,  the  cough  is  due  to  reflex 
irritation,  it  is  then  usually  dry.  and  often  has  a  harsh, 
brassy,  clanging  character.  Aneurisms  or  simple  dilatations 
of  the  aortic  arch,  which  exert  irritative  pressure  upon  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  are  attended  by  a  characteristic 
cough  of  this  description.     A  short,  dry  cough  is  also  seen  in 
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some  cardiac  cases  (in  which  there  are  no  distinct  pulmonarj- 
complications,  and  in  which  there  is  no  pressure  upon  the 
recurrent  lar)'ngcal  nerve),  and  is  possibly  produced  by  reflex 
irritation  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  cardiac  nerves  in  the 
walls  of  the  heart  itself. 

Expectoration. 


The  character  of  the  expectoration  depends  chicfiy  upon 
the  exact  nature  of  the  pulmonary'  complication  which  is 
present.  In  acute  bronchitis,  for  example,  the  expectorated 
matters  arc  white  and  frothy,  and  consist  chiefly  of  water)' 
mucus  ;  in  chronic  bronchitis  the  expectoration  is  muco- 
purulent or  purulent ;  in  pneumonia  it  is  scanty  and  viscid, 
and  may  present  the  characteristic  rusty-rcd  colour ;  in  very 
acute  cedema  of  the  lungs,  a  lai^e  quantity  of  liquid  is 
suddenly  poured  out  into  the  air-cells  and  minute  bronchi, 
there  is  great  dyspncea,  both  inspiration  and  expiration  may 
be  attended  with  a  loud  roaring  stridor,  and  the  patient 
may  expectorate  a  large  quantity  of  frothy  fluid,  which  in 
some  cases  is  highly  albuminous.  Hxmoptysis  is  not  unfre- 
quent  in  the  course  of  cardiac  cases.  In  some  it  depends 
upon  simple  engorgement  of  the  lungs,  and  the  rupture 
of  dilated  capillaries  in  the  walls  of  the  air  cells.  In  this 
form  of  haemoptysis,  which  is  common  in  mitral  stenosis, 
the  blood  may  be  expectorated  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  is  often  quite  pure.  In  other  cases  ha:moptysis 
depends  upon  embolic  plugging  of  some  of  the  pulmonary 
vessels  (pulmonary  infarctions)  ;  in  cases  of  this  description 
the  blood  (which  may  at  first  be  pure)  soon  becomes 
of  a  dark  colour,  and  is  usually  mixed  with  considerable 
quantities  of  mucus  ;  as  the  case  progresses,  the  expectora- 
tion may  assume  various  shades,  and  may  become  foetid.  In 
other  cases  again,  haemoptysis  depends  upon  the  rupture 
of  an  aneurism  into  the  air  passages.  In  cases  of  this 
description,  the  blood  is  bright  and  florid,  and  the  bleed- 
ing may  be  suflRciently  copious  to  be  followed  by  immediate 
death. 
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The  comparative  significance  of  *  subjective  cardiac  sensations,' 
and  of  symptoms  indicative  of  mccltanical  derangement  oj 
the  circulation. 

In  many  cases  of  functional  derangement  of  the  heart, 
more  especially  in  the  great  group  of  neurotic  lesions,  there 
arc  no  '  mechanical '  symptoms,  but  the  patient  complains 
only  o^  'subjective  cardiac  sensations.'  He  often,  too,  is  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  he  has  heart  disease,  and  comes 
to  the  physician  with  the  express  object  of  having  his  heart 
examined. 

Persons  suffering  from  organic  cardiac  disease,  on  the 
contrary,  usually  complain  of  the  lung,  stomach,  and  other 
symptoms,  which  result  from  mechanical  derangement  of  the 
circulation,  though  they  may  in  addition  experience  and  com- 
plain of 'subjective  cardiac  sensations/  The  practical  lesson 
to  be  derived  from  these  facts  is,  that  persons  who  come  to  a 
physician  complaining  of  their  hearts,  and  who  do  not  manifest 
any  mechanical  disturbance  of  the  ciradation,  are  in  all  pro- 
bability free  from  serious  cardiac  disease;*  while  in  those 
cardiac  cases  in  which  such  symptoms  as  cough,  shortness  of 
breath,  dropsy,  etc.,  are  present,  as  the  result  of  the  cardiac 
lesion,  there  is  some  structural  alteration  which  has  produced 
mechanical  derangement  of  the  circulation  ;  occasionally,  as 
in  anaemia,  this  structural  alteration  is  temporary  and  curable, 
but  in  most  cases  it  Is  permanent  and  'organic'  The  reader 
must  not,  of  course,  conclude  from  this  statement,  that  the 
converse  proposition  holds  good,  viz.,  that  all  persons  who 
have  an  organic  cardiac  lesion,  manifest  well-marked 
symptoms.  Such  is  not  the  case,  for,  as  we  have  previously 
seen,  many  serious  organic  lesions  are  for  a  long  time  latent 
{i.e,  arc  unattended  by  symptoms),  being  balanced  by  the 
compensatory  changes  which  occur. 


*  True  angina  pectom  i.s  a  notatjle  cxcepliun  to  this  statement.  In  that  con- 
ilition  interue  pain,  commencing  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  radiating  up  to  the 
left  febouldcr  and  down  the  left  ann,  \s  expcricnce<l.  The  pain  is  attended  with  a 
tfatad  of  impending  death,  >iiit  there  are  often  no  diher  s)'niptnnis  indicative  o^ 
•eriouf  organic  disease. 
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The  History  of  the  Case, 

HUiory  of  the  present  iilncss, — In  the  first  place,  it  is  im- 
portant, if  possible,  to  ascertain  the  exact  date  at  which  the 
symptoms^  for  which  the  patient  comes  under  observation.  f£>w- 
ffienced.  By  determining  this  ix>int  we  can,  provided  that  he 
has  been  previously  healthy,  ascertain  with  considerable  pro- 
bability whether  the  cardiac  lesion  is  a  recent  one  or  not-^ 

In  some  cases  the  point  is  easily  determined.  A  patient 
affected  with  aneurism,  for  example,  may  tell  you  that,  while 
making  some  violent  exertion,  he  felt  something  give  way 
in  the  chest  or  abdomen,  and  that  his  symptoms  date  from 
that  event.  In  cases  of  acute  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the 
heart,  there  is  usually  no  difficulty  in  fixing  the  exact  date  at 
which  the  rheumatic  attack  commenced.  So,  too,  in  some 
functional  derangements,  more  especially  in  some  forms  of 
neurotic  palpitation  and  the  like,  the  attack  comes  on  sud- 
denly and  abruptly,  the  patient  having  been  previously  free 
from  any  cardiac  symptoms.  But  in  other  cases,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  great  group  of  chronic  cardiac  affections,  the 
symptoms  develop  so  gradually,  and  the  case  progresses  so 
slowly,  that  the  patient  is  unable  to  iim  a  definite  date  for  the 
commencement,  of  his  illness. 

In  the  second  place,  the  exact  mock  of  commencement  of  the 
attack^  tfte  character  of  the  symptoms^  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  progressing,  should  be  ascertained.  The  exact 
character  of  any  apparent  cause,  such  as  violent  effort,  mental 
agitation,  an  attack  of  rheumatism  or  scarlet  fever,  should 
be  carefully  investigated. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  important  to  ascertain  the  nature 
of  the  treatment  tvhich  has  been  adopted  up  to  the  time  xvhen  the 
patient  comes  under  observation.  Digitalis,  for  example,  when 
given  in  full  doses,  may  materially  modify  the  action  of  the 
heart  ;  the  knowledge,  therefore,  that  the  patient  had  been 
taking  large  doses   of  digitalis,   might  be   a   point  of  great 

'  The  fact  that  the  symptoms  are  of  recent  origin  is  nol  proof  positive  that  llie 
Ic&ion  is  a  recent  one,  for  grave  cardiac  lesions  may,  as  I  liave  repeatedly  pointed 
uut,  be,  for  a  time  at  least,  unattended  by  any  obviotu  symptomi, 
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practical  importance.  In  other  words,  the  nature  of  the  treat- 
ment which  lias  been  previously  adopted,  may  give  us  a  clew 
to  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  indicate  the  opinion  of  the 
previous  medical  attendant. 

The  history  of  the  state  of  health  before  the  iommcneement 
of  t/te  present  illness,  is  a  point  of  the  greatest  practical 
importance. 

The  patient  should  always  be  closely  questioned  as  to  the 
occurrence  of  previous  attacks  of  rheumatism,*  more  especially 
of  rheumatic  fever.  When  a  history  of  acute  rheumatism  is 
elicited,  it  is  important  to  ascertain  if  the  heart  was  affected 
during  the  attack.  The  fact  that  the  patient  was  leeched, 
cupped,  or  blistered  over  the  pr«xcordia,  is  important  evidence 
in  those  cases  in  which  he  is  unable  to  give  us  any  definite 
information  on  this  point.  That  the  patient  has  been  short 
of  breath  on  exertion  (on  going  up  stairs,  up  a  hill,  etc.), 
since  the  attack  of  rheumatism,  js  also  highly  suggestive  of 
a  chronic  valvular  lesion,  although  he  may  have  in  other 
respects  enjoyed  good  health.  Scarlet-  fever  is  another 
disease,  which  is,  not  unfrcqucntly,  attended  with  endo- 
carditis; and  in  children,  who  come  under  treatment  for 
valvular  lesions,  it  is  important  (more  especially  where  there 
is  no  history  of  rheumatism)  to  inquire  into  this  point  I 
might  mention  many  other  conditions  which  sow  the  seeds  of 
subsequent  cardiac  or  arterial  disease  (syphilis,  for  example, 
is  an  important  cause  of  aneurism),  they  will  however  be 
detailed  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  aetiology  of  the  in- 
dividual cardiac  diseases. 

The  habits  and  mode  of  life,  and  general  surroundings  of 
the  patient,  are  of  great  importance,  more  especially  in  deter- 
mining the  plan  of  treatment :  but  these  points  will  be  more 
appropriately  considered  afterwards. 

■  It  is  important  (o  remember  that  endocardium  may  develop  in  the  course  of 
mild  and  apparently  insignificant  auacks  of  subacute  rheumatism.  Many  persons, 
too,  more  especially  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  do  not  appreciate  the  difference 
between  ordinary  inti&ciilar  rheumatism  and  rheumatic  fever  (articular  rheumatism, ) 
It  \i  well,  therefore,  in  ihc  first  instance  to  ask  the  patient  if  he  has  suffered  from 
rbeumatiim,  and  if  he  answer  in  the  affirmative,  to  (jucition  him  as  to  ihc  exact 
nature  of  the  attack 
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Family  History. — Acute  rheumatism,  which  is  such  a  fertile 
source  of  cardiac  valvular  lesions,  is  much  more  frequent  in 
some  families  than  in  others  ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  their 
liability  to  rheumatism,  that  the  members  of  these  families 
are  more  apt  to  be  affected  with  cardiac  valvular  lesions  tlian 
other  people.  But,  independently  of  the  rheumatic  tendency, 
some  persons  inherit  a  tendency  to  disease  of  the  heart  and 
vascular  system.  For  example,  the  late  Dr  Charlton  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  told  me,  that  two  brothers,  in  easy 
circumstances,  who  had  not  been  exposed  to  any  undue  strain, 
and  who  had  not  suffered  from  rheumatism,  came  under  his 
care,  suffering  from  atheroma  of  the  thoracic  iiorta,  and  died 
at  the  unusually  early  ages  (for  atheroma)  of  twenty-three 
and  twenty-five.  In  these  cases  it  was  difficult  to  resist  the 
conclusion  that  the  condition  was  hereditary.  In  later  life, 
when  arterial  degeneration  is  common,  this  hereditary'  ten- 
dency to  atheroma  is  still,  more  apparent.  In  some  cases 
it  seems  to  be  due  to  gout  ;  in  others  it  is  associated  with 
kidney  disease.  Those  functional  forms  of  cardiac  derange- 
ment, which  depend  upon  disordered  innervation  of  the  heart. 
are  more  common  in  persons  of  a  neurotic  temperament  than 
in  other  people  ;  and  as  we  all  know  the  neurotic  tempera- 
ment is  eminently  hereditary. 

PRESENT  CONDITION, 

[The  date  at  which  the  examination  is  made  should  be  stated,  for  in 
hospital  practice  several  days  may  elapse  between  the  admission  of  the 
patient  and  the  noting  of  the  case] 


The  Physiognomy  of  the  Case. — While  the  preliminary 
facts  and  previous  history'  arc  being  investigated,  the  phy- 
sician is  both  consciously  and  unconsciously  learning  many 
impjortant  particulars  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

In  some  cases  the  physiognomy  not  only  suggests  the 
nature  of  the  lesion,  but  also  indicates  its  severity.  Attention 
must  be  particularly  directed  to: — 

I.  The  colour  of  the  face  (of  the  h'ps,  nose,  and  ears  more 
especially). 


The  Colour  of  the  Face, 

2.  The  presence  of  subcutaneous  dropsy  (in  the  feet,  face, 
and  hands  more  particularly.)  . 

3.  The  facial  expression. 

4.  The  condition  of  the  breathing. 

5.  The  attitude. 

6.  The  general  state  of  nutrition. 

77u-  Coioitr  of  the  Face. 

By  observing  the  colour  of  the  face  we  get  important 
evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  the  capillary  circulation  ;  and 
hence  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  circulation  is  being  car- 
ried on — a  jK)int  of  the  greatest  importance  in  cases  of  cardiac 
disease.  In  some  cases  the  colour  of  the  face  is  natural ;  in 
others  it  is  more  dusky  than  in  health ;  in  others,  again,  it  is 
paler  than  normal. 

Nainral  Colour  of  tfu  Face, — In  many  functional  affections, 
more  particularly  the  neurotic  disorders  of  the  heart ;  in 
many  aneurisms  ;  in  aortic  stenosis  ;  in  slight  cases  of  aortic 
regurgitation  ;  and  in  mitral  cases  (more  especially  mitral 
stenosis),  so  long  as  compensation  is  perfect,  the  colour  of  the 
face  may  be  quite  natural. 

Blueness  of  tlic  face— -Cyanosis.-^ Kv\yW\\x\^  which  inter- 
feres with  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  with  the 
passage  of  the  blood  through  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart, 
or  which  prevents  the  return  of  blood  to  the  heart,  such  as 
pressure  on  the  superior  cava,  will  produce  venous  congestion, 
and  hence  blueness  of  the  face.  The  cyanosis  is  most  marked 
in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  a  backwash  through  the  tri- 
cuspid, or  in  which  the  venous  and  arterial  blood  currents 
are  intermixed,  as  they  are  in  some  congenital  malformations. 

Congenital  Cyanosis,  in  which  the  blueness  is  often  extreme 
(hence  the  term  morbus  ceruleus^  which  has  been  given  to  these 
cases),  usually  dcjjends  upon  some  cardiac  malformation,  such 
as  stenosis  of  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery  with  a  patent 
condition  of  the  foraman  ovale,  or  upon  transposition  of  the 
aorta  and  pulmonar>'  artery  (the  aorta  arising  from  the  right, 
and  the  pulmonary  artery  from  the  left  ventricle). 

Acquired  Cyanosis. — When  the  cyanosis  is  extreme,  there 
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is  generally,  in  my  experience,  long  standing  disease  of  the 
lungs  or  disease  of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  permitting 
of  tricuspid  regurgitation  :  the  two  conditions  being  generally 
combined.  Cases  are,  for  instance,  not  unfrcqucntly  met  with 
in  which  there  is  a  history  of  repeated  attacks  of  bronchitis 
since  childhood  ;  in  which  the  patient  has  for  years  been  short 
of  breath  ;  in  which  the  lungs  are  emphysematous  or  cirrhotic  ; 
and  in  which  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  are  hypertrophicd 
and  dilated.  In  cases  of  this  description,  there  is  always  more 
or  less  blueness  of  the  lips,  and  any  increased  obstruction  to 
the  aeration  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs  (such  as  is  occasioned 
by  an  attack  of  acute  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  etc.),  or  any  in- 
creased distention  of  the  right  cavities  u{  the  heart,  may  be 
attended  with  the  most  extreme  degree  of  cyanosis. 

In  mitral  cases  in  which,  as  we  have  previously  seen,  the 
free  circulation  through  the  lungs  is  interfered  with,  and  in 
which  secondar)'  changes  in  the  right  heart  are  so  commonly 
observed,  more  or  less  cyanosis  is  usually  present,  but  it  is 
seldom  so  great  as  in  the  cases  of  primar>'  pulmonary 
obstruction  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  and  is  often  asso- 
ciated with  some  degree  of  anremia.  While  compensation  is 
perfect  the  colour  of  the  face  may  be  quite  natural. 

In  all  of  these  cases,  but  less  so,  I  think,  in  congenital 
cyanosis  than  in  the  other  two,  the  face  may  be  somewhat 
swollen  as  well  as  cyanotic. 

When  the  return  current  of  blood  through  the  superior 
vena  cava  is  interfered  with,  as  it  is  sometimes  by  the  pressure 
of  an  aneurism  or  solid  intra-thoracic  growth,  the  lips,  ears, 
nose,  etc.,  are  more  or  less  livid.  In  these  cases  there  is 
marked  oedema,  which  is  not,  of  course,  confined  to  the  face, 
but  is  seen  in  all  the  parts  (face,  neck,  upper  extremities,  and 
upper  part  of  the  thoracic  parietics)  from  which  the  superior 
cava  draws  its  blood-supply.  In  consequence  of  the  cedema, 
the  face  in  the  region  of  the  eyelids,  etc.,  is  usually  pale,  and 
the  condition  may  at  first  sight  be  mistaken  for  a  case  of 
Bright's  disease.  The  marked  lividity  of  the  lips,  ears,  etc., 
and  the  limitation  of  the  swelling  to  the  area  of  distribution 
of  the  superior  cava,  at  once,  distinguish  the  two  conditions. 


Subeuianeotts  Dropsy, 

Pallor  of  Uu  Face.^\x\  cases  of  free  aortic  regurgita- 
tion, in  which  the  arterial  system  is  imperfectly  distended 
during  the  diastole  of  the  ventricle,  the  face  is  pale, 
generally  thin,  and  there  is  often  an  anxious  expression  of 
countenance.* 

In  conditions  of  anamia,  in  which,  as  we  have  pre- 
viously seen,  cardiac  symptoms  and  cardiac  murmurs  are 
common,  the  face  and  mucous  membranes  are  unusually 
pale  ;  in  Morosis  and  progressii*e  pernicious  aucEmia,  the  face 
may  be  slightly  puffy,  and  generally  has  a  lemon  yellow  hue, 
which  must  be  distinguished  from  the  dingy,  yellow  colour, 
which  is  seen  in  many  cases  of  advanced  mitral  discase.- 

Cardiac  lesions  are,  of  course,  frequently  met  with  in  con- 
nection with  Bright's  disease ;  and  in  combined  cases  of 
cardiac  and  renal  disease,  the  pale,  puffy  face  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  large  white  kidney,  or  the  dingj*  colour  of  the 
face  which  is  seen  in  the  cirrhotic  form  of  Bright's  disease. 
may,  of  course,  be  met  with. 

The  presenu  oj  subattaneons  dropsy. 

As  wc  have  previously  seen,  dropsy  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  advanced  cases  of  cardiac  disease  (more  especially 
mitral  and  right  sided  lesions) ;  and  it  almost  invariably  com- 
mences in  the  feet/''    I  have  already  alluded  to  those  cases  of 


'  This  ilatement  doe*  not,  of  course,  apply  to  those  cases  ol  aortic  regurgitation 
in  which  the  mitral  valve  has  given  way.  In  combined  cases  of  this  description, 
more  particularly  when  the  milral  reguigilalion  i^  free,  ibcie  may  be  some  blueness 
of  the  lips. 

'  In  Ixjth  ot  these  cases  the  cinjunciiva  may  i»c  yellow.  In  llic  former  (chlo* 
rosts)  the  yellow  colour  is  seen  chiefly  at  the  inner  and  outer  canthi,  and  is  due  to 
a  deposit  of  mh-conjunclival  fai  ;  in  the  latter  [advanced  cases  of  mitral  disease, 
tricuspid  rcgiirgitntion,  etc.)  the  yellow  discolouration  of  the  skin  is  of  a  darker, 
*lingier  hue,  and  U)>ually  depends  upon  congestion  of  (he  liver. 

■  A  swollen  condition  of  the  feet,  untied  shoes,  slit-up  trousers,  etc.,  at  once 
vuggcst  a  car<liac  lesion.  The  same  form  of  dropsy  (r.f.  dmpsy  beginning  in 
the  feel)  may  be  due  to  simple  debility,  to  anything  which  interferes  with  the 
return  current  through  ihe  inferior  vena  cava,  or  to  primary  obstruction  to  the 
blood  in  the  lungs,  such  as  is  produced  by  cirrhosis,  emphysema,  etc.  The 
differential  diagnosis  which  can  generally  be  made  without  much  difficulty,  will  be 
more  particularly  described  under  the  head  of  \-alvular  lesions. 
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local  dropsy  (dropsy  confined  to  the  face,  neck,  and  upper 
extremities)  due  to  tlic  pressure  of  an  aneurism  or  intra- 
thoracic growth  upon  the  superior  cava. 

The  Facial  Expression. 

The  facial  expression  (irrespective  of  the  colour  of  the 
face  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  cedema)  does  not,  as 
a  rule,  afford  much  information.  In  exophthalmic  goitre, 
in  which  cardiac  symptoms  and  signs  are  usually  prominent, 
the  projecting  eyeballs  at  once  attract  attention.  In  some 
cases  of  aortic  disease,  or  of  aneurism,  the  expression  may  be 
anxious  and  indicative  of  suffering.  During  the  paroxysm  of 
angina  pectoris,  in  conditions  of  orthopnoea,  and  Cheyne- 
Stokes'  respiration,  an  expression  of  horror,  dread,  anguish,  or 
intense  suffering,  may  be  present.  In  advanced  conditions  of 
cyanosis,  in  which  the  cerebral  centres  are  imperfectly  sup- 
plied wM'th  arterial  blood,  the  patient  is  often  drowsy  and  the 
expression  apathetic. 

T/u  Condition  of  the  Breathing. 

In  cases  of  aortic  disease  there  may  be  no  disturbance  of 
the  respiration.  In  other  cases  of  cardiac  disease,  one  or  other 
of  the  diflcrcnt  forms  of  dyspnoea,  which  I  have  previously 
described  (see  page  66),  may  be  present. 


Tfu  Attitude, 

In  acute  cases  the  patient  is  usually  in  bed,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  the  cardiac  complication  as  on  account  of  the 
primary  affection  (acute  rheumatism,  etc.) ;  he  usually  lies  on 
his  back,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  avoids  movement. 

In  those  cases  of  cardiac  disease,  both  acute  and  chronic, 
in  which  the  respiratory  functions  are  seriously  interfered 
with,  the  patient  is  unable  to  lie  down,  and  a  condition  of 
topical  orthopncea  may  be  present.  Frequently  he  will  not 
go  to  bed,  but  sits  up  in  a  chair  for  days  and  nights — it  may 
be  for  weeks — together.     The  position,  in    which    he  places 


Tfic  General  State  of  Nutrition. 

himself  in  order  to  get  relief,  is  sometimes  a  striking  one  ; 
when  he  is  sitting  in  a  chair  or  on  the  side  of  the  bed.  the 
head  is  bent  for\vards,  the  weight  of  the  trunk  being  supported 
by  the  arms,  which  are  kept  rigid,  the  hands  grasping  the 
thighs  just  above  the  knees  ;  \v\  this  position  the  parts  arc  so 
fixed  that  the  respiratory  muscles,  more  particularly  the 
extraordinary  muscles  of  respiration,  are  able  to  act  with 
great  advantage  ;  in  other  cases,  he  leans  over  the  back  of  a 
chair,  or  kneels  on  the  floor,  resting  his  head  and  forearms  on 
the  bed,  or  sits  resting  them  on  a  table,  mantlepiece,  etc. 

Patients  suffering  from  aneurism  sometimes  assume 
peculiar  positions  in  order  to  remove  the  pressure  of  the  sac 
from  the  surrounding  parts  ;  in  some  cases  of  abdominal 
aneurism,  for  example,  the  patient  can  only  lie  on  his  face  ; 
in  others,  he  can  only  get  relief  from  paroxysms  of  pain  by 
resting  on  his  hands  and  knees  ;  in  others,  again,  the  thigh  is 
flexed  upon  the  abdomen.  But  more  minute  and  detailed 
description  of  the  various  attitudes  which  may  be  assumed  in 
individual  cases,  would  obviously  be  out  of  place  here. 

The  Genera!  State  of  Ntttrition. 

The  cardiac  aflcctions  which  seriously  embarrass  the 
respiration,  and  cause  secondary  disturbances  in  the  liver, 
stomach,  and  other  abdominal  organs,  are  usually  attended 
with  very  considerable  derangement  of  the  nutritive  functions. 
In  mitral  cases,  for  example,  after  the  failure  of  compensation, 
the  patient  becomes  soft  and  flabby,  and  there  is  usually  con- 
siderable emaciation  ;  it  must  of  course  be  remembered  that 
when  the  subcutaneous  fat  is  abundant,  or  there  is  great 
dropsy,  the  emaciation  may  escape  detection  unless  carefully 
looked  for. 

In  aortic  cases  the  patient  is  usually  spare,  but  the  general 
state  of  nutrition  is,  as  a  mle,  fairly  well  preserved. 

In  some  cases  of  aneurism  there  is  no  impairment  of  the 
genera!  health  ;  indeed  one  of  the  most  striking  features  is 
often  the  total  want  of  proportion,  so  to  speak,  between  the 
severity  of  the  disease  and  the  general  constitutional  state. 
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THK   PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION   OF  THE   HEART   AND 
ORGANS  OF  CIRCULATION. 

The  object  of  the  physical  examination  of  the  heart  and 
organs  of  circulation  is,  of  course,  to  ascertain  their  exact 
physical  condition.  We  endeavour  to  determine  the  physical 
condition  of  the  heart  itself;  of  the  great  blood-vessels  within 
the  thorax  and  abdomen  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  peri- 
pheral circulation  is  being  carried  on.  The  methods  of 
examination  which  we  chiefly^  employ  are  inspection,  pal- 
pation, percussion,  auscultation,  and  the  use  of  the  sphygmo- 
graph. 

THE  PHYSICAL   EXAMINATION   OF  THE   HEART. 

The  object  of  the  physical  examination  of  the  heart  is  to 
determine — 

1.  The  exact  frequency^  rhythm,  and  c/utracter  (whether 
slow  and  laboured,  quick  and  irritable,  etc.)  of  its  contrac- 
tions. 

These  points  are  determined  by  observing  the  character  of 
the  pulse  ;  by  inspecting  and  palpating  the  pra:cordia  ;  and 
by  auscultating  the  heart  ;  the  examination  of  the  pulse 
being  especially  valuable. 

2.  Its  position  in  tJic  t/wrax ;  its  sise  and  siiape  as  a  wIwU  ; 
and  the  relative  sise  and  shape  of  its  component  parts. 

We  determine  these  points  chiefly  by  inspecting  the  pre- 
cordial region  (i>.  by  obscr\'ing  by  means  of  inspection  the 
position,  extent,  and  character  of  the  visible  impulse);  by 
palpating  the  praicordial  region  (/>.  by  observing  by  means 
of  palpation  the  position,  extent,  and  character  of  the 
visible  impulse) ;  and  by  percussing  the  praecordial  region 
{i.t.  by  determining  by  means  of  percussion  the  exact  extent, 
shape,  and  outline  of  the  cardiac  dulncss). 

Percussion  is  particularly  valuable  in  determining  these 
points. 

'  The  cardiograph  is  not  yet  employed,  even  in  hospitals,  as  one  of  the 
ordinary  methods  of  fx.-iminntion  ;  it  is  not.  ihcieforc,  described  in  the  text,  but  in 
the  apjicndix. 
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3.  The  condition  of  its  valvular  apparatus. 

The  condition  of  the  valvular  apparatus  of  the  heart  is  chiefly 
determined  by  means  of  auscultation.  Palpation  in  some 
cases  also  affords  information.  The  exact  size  and  shape  of 
the  heart  anti  of  its  component  cavities  (which  are,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  chiefly  determined  by  means  of  percussion),  cor- 
roborate tlie  information  derived  from  auscultation  ;  while 
ver>'  important  evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  the  valvular 
mechanism,  is  also  obtained  by  observing  the  condition  of 
the  circulation  in  front  of  and  behind  the  valve  which  is  being 
examined.  The  mode  of  examination  will  afterwards  be 
described. 

4.  The  state  of  its  muscular  waits  (whether  hypertrophied, 
dilated,  degenerated,  etc.). 

We  determine  this  most  important  point  by  observing : — 
{a)  The  size  of  the  heart  and  of  its  component  parts  (in- 
spection, palpation,  and  percussion  of  the  prxcordia). 

(b)  The  force  and  character  of  the  cardiac  impulse  (palpa- 
tion of  the  pra:cordia) ;  the  force  and  character  of  the  pulse; 
the  loudness  and  other  characters  of  the  heart  sounds  (auscul- 
tation of  the  prxcordia),  and  the  condition  of  the  peripheral — 
arterial  and  venous — circulation.  Corroborative  evidence  is 
also  afforded  in  many  cases  by  observing  the  general  condition 
of  the  system,  and  the  state  of  particular  organs,  such  as  the 
lungs  and  kidney :  profound  anaemia,  for  example,  suggests 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart ;  kidney  disease  (especially 
cirrhosis),  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle. 

5.  The  condition  of  the  pericardial  sac. 

This  point  is  chiefly  determined  by  means  of  auscultation 
and  percussion. 


INSPECTION   AS  APPLIED   TO  THE  EXAMINATION   OF  THE 
HEART;    INSPECTION  OF  THE   PR.€CORDlAL   REGION. 

By  the  pr.-ecordial  region  we  understand  that  part  of  the 
chest  wall  which  lies  in  front  of  the  heart.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  before  proceeding  further,  to  define  the  exact 
position  of  the  heart  in  the  thorax,  and  to  describe  the  limits 
of  the  precordial  region. 
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ventricles ;  and  in  the  adult  male,  after  death,  is  about  the 
size  of  the  closed  fist.  It  rests  upon  the  central  tendon  of 
the  diaphragm,  Is  attached  above  by  its  base  to  the  ^cat 
vessels,  and  is  almost  completely  surrounded  by  the  lungs, 
which,  with  the  bony  walls  of  the  chest,  protect  it  from 
external  injury. 

The  base  corresponds  to  the  junction  of  the  upper  margins 
of  the  third  costal  cartilages  ;  the  apex  to  the  5th  interspace, 
or  the  6th  rib.  (In  the  adult  male  the  apex-beat  can  usually 
be  felt  between  the  5th  and  6th  ribs,  at  a  point  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  below,  and  slightly  within  the  left  nipple.) 
As  a  whole,  then,  tlic  heart  extends  vertically  from  the  2nd 
interspace  above,  to  the  6th  rib  below  ;  and  transversely^ 
from  a  little  within  the  left  nipple,  to  a  finger's  breadth  or 
more  to  the  right  of  the  sternum  ;  and  this  space  which 
the  heart  occupies,  as  a  xuhole^  is  called  the  deep  cardiac 
region. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  organ  lie  to  the  left,  and  more 
than  one-third  to  the  right  of  the  middle  line.  Sibson  points 
out  that  when  the  left  lung  is  unusually  large,  i.€.  larger  than 
the  right,  the  heart  is  situated  more  to  the  right ;  and  vice 
versd,  when  the  right  lung  is  larger  than  normal  (irrespective, 
of  course,  of  any  disease,  for  we  are  now  considering  the 
position  in  health),  the  heart  may  be  situated  more  to  the 
left. 

The  relationship  of  the  Heart  to  the  surface  of  the  Chest. 

The  pra^cordial  region  (that  part  of  the  chest  wall  which 
lies  in  front  of  the  heart)  includes,  therefore,  the  greater  part 
of  the  lower  sternal  and  left  mammary,  and  part  of  the  right 
mammary,  regions.     (Sec  fig.  24.) 


The  anterior  sur&ce  of  the  chest,  and  the  root  of  the  neck,  have  for 
facility  of  descnption  and  for  clinical  convenience,  been  artificially  divided 
into  the  following  regions  : — 

The  supra- sternal,  upper  sternal,  and  lower  sternal  regions,  in  the 
middle  line  The  supra-clavicular,  clavicular,  inira-clavicular,  mammary 
and  infra-mammary  re^ons,  on  each  side. 

The  boundaries  of  these  regions  are  as  follows  :— 
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Thi  suprasternal  region  (i.  fig.  24)  is  situated  immediately  above 
the  upper  end  of  the  sternum,  and  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  the  anterior 
borders  of  the  stemo-ntastoid  muscles  ;  its  upper  boundary  corresponds 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  trachea. 

The  upper  sUrnal  region  (2.  fig.  24)  comprises  the  part  of  the  chest 
which  is  situated  behind  the  upper  portion  of  the  sternum.  The  upper 
boundar)'  of  this  region  is  represented  on  the  surface  of  the  chest  by  the 
upper  end  of  the  sternum,  the  lower  end  by  a  line  drawn  across  the 
sternum  at  the  level  of  the  junction  of  the  third  costal  cartilages  ;  laterally 
this  region  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  the  corresponding  edge  of  the 
sternum. 


FiC.  %\.—lhe  regions  on  tht  front  of  the  Chest.     (Motlified  afkcr  WttUhe.) 

I,  Supra  sterna]  region. 

3.  Upper  sternal  region. 

3.  Lower  stemal  region. 

4,4'.  Right  ami  left  supra-clavicular  regions. 

5,5'.  Kiglit  an<i  left  clavicular  regions. 

6,6'.  Right  and  left  infra-clavicular  regions. 

7,7*.  Right  and  left  mammary  regions. 

8,8'.  Right  and  left  Infra-mammar)*  regions. 
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The  tamer  sternal  region  (3.  fig.  24)  corresponds  to  the  lower  portion  of 
the  sternum. 

The  supra-ttavicular  region  (4  and  4'.  fig.  24)  is  triangular  in  shape, 
and  is  situated  immediately  above  the  clavicle  ;  on  its  inner  side  it  is 
bounded  by  the  outer  side  of  the  supra-sternal  region,  below  by  the  clavicle; 
its  third  side  being  formed  by  an  artificial  line  drawn  from  the  outer  end  uf 
the  clavicle  to  the  upper  end  of  the  trachea. 

The  cttrt'icuiar  region  (5  and  5'.  fig.  24)  corresponds  to  the  inner  half 
of  the  clavicle. 

The  infra-claxnatt&r  region  (6  and  6'.  fig.  24)  is  bounded  above  by 
the  clavicle  ;  below  by  a  line  drawn  across  the  chest  on  the  level  of  the 
third  rib  ;  internally  by  the  edge  of  the  sternum  ;  externally  by  an  imagi- 
nary line  falling  vertically  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  acromial  process. 

The  mammary  region  (7  and  7'.  fig.  24}  is  situated  immediately 
below  [he  infra-clavicular  region  ;  and  is  bounded  below  by  a  slanting 
line  drawn  throuj-h  the  middle  of  the  sixth  costal  cartilage  ;  internally 
by  the  edge  of  the  sternum;  and  externally  by  the  vertical  'acromial 
line'  described  above. 

The  infra-mammary  region  (8  and  8'.  fig.  24)  is  situated  tmmcdiaicly 
below  the  mammary  region  ;  its  lower  margin  corresponds  to  the  lower 
margins  of  the  false  ribs  ;  internally  it  is  bounded  by  the  edge  of  the 
sternum,  and  below  that  bone  by  the  margins  of  the  ribs  ;  externally  by 
ihc  '  acromial  line.' 

The  exact  relationship  of  the  cardiac  cann  ties  to  the  front  of  the  chest  is, 
according  to  Walshe,  as  follows  : — The  anterior  surface  of  the  heart  is 
chiefly  formed  by  the  right  cavities;  the  tip  of  the  left  auricular 
appendix,  and  a  narrow  strip  of  the  left  ventricle  being  the  only  parts  of 
the  left  heart,  which  arc  visible  when  the  anterior  surface  is  exposed  in  situ. 

The  right  auricle  reaches  into  the  right  mammarj'  region,  mainly  on  the 
level  of  the  third  cartilage  and  fourth  interspace,  slightly  on  that  of  the 
lecond  space. 

The  right  ventricle  corresponds  mainly  to  the  lower  sternal  and  left 
mammary  regions,  its  inferior  and  nearly  horizontal  border  stretching 
from  the  fifth  right  cartilage  to  the  point  at  which  the  apex  beats. 

The  left  auricle  lies  deeply  l>chind  the  root  of  the  pulmonary  arter>', 
little  but  the  appendix  being  visible. 

The  left  ventricle  extends  vertically  from  the  third  to  the  upper  edge  of 
the  sixth  left  costal  cartilage,  and  occupies  a  portion  of  the  left  mammary 
region — a  comparatively  narrow  strip  being  visible  antcrioily. 

The  entire  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  greater  part  of  the  left  auricle,  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  right  ventricle  towards  the  apex,  lie  to  the  left  of 
the  sternum.  On  the  level  of  the  fourth  cartilage  the  widtlis  of  the  heart 
substance  lying  on  either  side  of  the  left  border  of  the  sternum  are  very 
closely  tlie  same.* 

'  Oiseasft  of  the  ihart^  p.  4. 
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Method  of  mspixting  the  Oust. 

The  patient  should  be  stripped  to  the  waist,  and  placed 
directly  opposite  the  observer,  in  a  good  li^ht,  in  a  sitting 
or  scmi-recumbcnt  position.  In  cases  of  suspected  aneurism, 
in  which  it  is  important  to  note  the  slightest  elevation  of  the 
chest-wall  above  the  level  of  surrounding  parts,  the  suspected 
region  of  the  chest  must  be  well  illuminated,  and  the  observer 
having  placed  himself  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  patient  to 
that  from  which  the  rays  of  light  are  proceeding,  should 
bring  his  eye  to  the  same  horizontal  plane  as  the  region  of 
the  chest  which  he  wishes  to  examine.  In  this  manner  slight 
local  elevations  can  be  most  readily  observed. 

Tfie  pomis  to  be  absented  im  inspect tPtg  the  pracordiai  region 
are  : 

1.  Its  form  and  conformation. 

2.  The  position,  extent,  and  character  of  the  visible  im- 
pulse, especially  the  position  of  the  apex  beat. 

3.  The  condition  of  the  integument.  (This  is  a  point  of 
comparatively  little  imjiortance). 

The  form  and  conformation  of  the  preecordial  region. 

In  health  the  two  sides  of  the  chest  are  practically  sym- 
metrical, and  the  left  mammary  region  does  not  differ  in  form 
and  shape  from  the  corresponding  region  on  the  opposite  siflc. 

Alterations  in  the  form  and  conformation  of  the  precordial 
region  are  frequently  met  with  in  disease ;  in  some  cases  it 
is  unduly  prominent,  in  others  it  is  flattened  or  retracted. 


Undue  prominence  of  the  pnecordial  region. 

This  condition  may  be  due  to : 

I.  Congenital  or  acquired  alterations  in  the  shape  of  the 
thorax,  such  as  are  seen  in  some  cases  of  rickets,  or  in  con- 
nection with  some  curvatures  of  the  spinal  column. 

Diagnosis. — In  these  cases  the  character  of  the  prominence ;  the 
presence  of  other  associated  alterations  in  the  bony  walls  of  the  thorax, 
such  as  a  well-marked  spinal  cur\-aturc  ;  and  the  history  of  the  case,  enable 
us  without  difficulty  to  determine  ihc  cause  of  the  prominence. 
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2.  Abnormal  conditions  of  the  thoracic  pancties  in  the 
pra^cordial  region,  such  as  an  abscess  in  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue,  or  an  exostosis,  or  other  new  formation  spring- 
ing from  the  ribs  or  cartilages. 

Diagntish, — In  these  cases — which  are  rare— the  diagnosis  presents  no 
difficulty. 

In  the  case  of  :in  ubsass  in  Ou  chest  wall  there  is  tenderness  on 
pressure  over  the  swelling,  and  often  redness  of  the  skin  of  the  affected 
part  ;  the  history  shows  a  recent  origin,  and  there  arc  no  signs  of  disease 
of  the  subjacent  viscera. 

Solid  tumours  spring ng  from  tfu  ribs  or  cartilages  arc  also  unattended 
by  evidence  of  cardiac  or  pulmonary  disease  ;  they  arc  usually  well 
de6ned  and  localised,  and  arc  as  a  rule  readily  distinguished,  by  means 
of  palpation,  from  all  other  causes  of  bulj^ng. 

3.  Fluid  accumulations  in  the  left  pleural  sac ;  solid 
tumours  of  the  left  lung  ;  solid  tumours  in  the  anterior 
mediastinum. 

Diagnosis. — Fluid  accumulations  in  the  left  pleural  sac,  which  give 
rise  to  prominence  of  the  pruecurdia,  also  produce  bulging  of  the  whole*  of 
the  affected  {left)  side,  and  are  attended  by  the  characteristic  s)'mptoms 
and  signs  of  left  pleural  effusion. 

Solid  tumours  of  the  left  lung»  and  new  growths  in  the  mediastinum, 
seldom  give  rise  to  marked  prominence  of  the  pnccordia.  When  sufficiently 
large  to  produce  bulging  of  this  part  of  the  chest  wall,  they  are  attended 
with  characteristic  symptoms  and  signs,  which  it  would  be  out  of  place 
lo  enumerate  here. 

4.  Fluid  in  the  sac  of  the  pericardium. 

5.  Increase  in  the  size  of  the  heart  itself,  especially  those 
enlargements  which  are  attended  with  marked  hypertrophy 
of  the  organ. 

The  characteristic  features  of  prominence  of  the  przc- 
cordia,  due  to  fluid  in  the  sac  of  the  pericardium  and 
enlargement  of  the  heart  itself,  which  arc  the  most  common 
causes  of  local  bulging,  and  which  are  of  course  the  most 

'  A  small  encysted  plruritic  eflusion  might  produce  local  bulging  of  the  prac- 
cordia  ;  but  such  a  condition  is  inlimtcly  rare.  A  more  frequent  condition,  but 
one  which  seldom  gives  rise  to  diflkulties  in  diagnosis,  is  an  empyema  which  is 
pointing. 
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important,  so  far  as  our  present  studies  are  concerned,  will 
be  afterwards  considered  in  detail.  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  the  prominence  which  results  from  these 
causes  is  greater  in  young  persons  (in  whom  the  chest  walls 
are  clastic)  than  in  old  people. 

6.  Forward  displacement  of  the  heart  by  an  aneurismal 
or  solid  tumour  situated  behind  it.  This  condition  is  ex- 
tremely rare. 

7,  The  presence  of  an  aneurism  of  the  first  portion  of  the 
aortic  arch.  The  bulging  in  such  cases  is  almost  invariably 
above  the  fourth  rib,  but  occasionally  the  aneurism  'points' 
lower  down,  as  in  a  case  which  I  shall  afterwards  describe. 

Flattening  or  retraction  of  the  pmcordial  region. 

This  condition  may  be  due  to : 

1.  Congenital  malformation. 

Diagnosis, —  In  these  cases  the  depression  is  seldom  limited  to  the 
pra'cordial  region.  It  is  usually  sjTnmctrical,  and  involves  the  lottcr 
sternal  region,  together  with  more  or  less  of  the  mammary  and  infra-mam- 
mar)'  regions  on  each  side. 

2.  Long  continued  external  pressure.  Depression  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  sternum  is  sometimes  seen  in  shoemakers, 
and  is  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  '  last '  against  this 
part  of  the  chest. 

J>ia^osis. — The  depression  which  occurs  in  shoemakers  is  more  cen- 
tral than  the  depression  which  results  from  cardiac  aft'ections,  and  in- 
volves the  right  as  well  as  the  left  infra-mammary  region.  The  central 
position  of  the  depression  and  the  nature  of  the  patient's  cniplo)'n^ent, 
together  with  the  absence  of  any  history,  5)inptoms,  or  signs  of  local 
disease,  arc  the  points  to  which  attention  must  be  directed  in  making  the 
diagnosis. 

3.  Retraction  of  the  left  lung,  a  condition  which  may 
result  from  pleurisy,  cirrhosis  of  the  lung,  etc. 

Dia^osis. — In  these  cases  the  rctrac^on  or  depression  is  not  con- 
fined lo  the  pnecordial  region,  but  affects  the  whole  of  the  left  side  ;  while 
the  associated  physical  signs,  and  the  previous  bistor>',  usually  ;kfrord 
distinctive  evidence  of  the  condition. 
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4.  Pericarditis. — Here  the  depression  is  usually  confined 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  and  the  adjacent  part  of  the 
left  infra-mammary  region.  The  depression  docs  not  occur 
until  absorption  of  the  inflammatory  products,  and  adhesion 
of  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  pericardium  have  taken  place. 
It  is  always  best  marked  in  those  cases  in  which  the  chest 
wall  is  elastic  (/.<■.  in  youn^  subjects},  ai»d  in  which  the  ex- 
terior of  the  pericardium  has  become  adherent  to  the  chest 
wall  as  the  result  of  innammation  outside  the  sac. 

Tlu  position,  extent,  and  character  of  tlte  Visible  Impulse^ 
especially  tfu  position  of  the  Apex  Beat, 

The  visible  impulse  as  a  whole,  and  the  position  and 
characters  of  the  apex  beat  in  particular,  must  be  noted — 
but  since  it  is  usually  necessary  to  confirm  and  supplement 
the  information  derived  from  inspection  by  means  of  pal- 
pation, I  shall  leave  the  description  of  the  cardiac  impulse  in 
health  and  in  disease  until  that  method  of  investigation  has 
been  considered. 

Epigastric  Pulsation, 

Should  this  condition  be  present,  it  will  of  course  be 
observed  at  this  stage  of  the  examination  {ix.  during  the 
inspection  of  the  pnecordial  region)  ;  but  since  it  is  necessar>' 
to  employ  palpation  to  define  its  exact  characters,  ft  will  be 
more  conveniently  considered  after  that  mode  of  examination 
has  been  described. 

Pulsations  over  the  Aorta  and  at  the  Root  of  the  Xcck. 

In  addition  to  the  visible  cardiac  impulse  and  the 
epigastric  pulsation  just  mentioned,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  pulsation  in  other  parts  of  the  thorax  and  at  the  root  of 
the  neck  should  be  noted  at  this  stage  of  the  examination. 
It  will,  however,  be  more  convenient  to  describe  these  pul- 
sations when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  systematic  examination 
of  the  aorta  and  superficial  vessels. 
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The  Condition  of  t!u  Intfgnmcnt  over  ike  Pracordia. 

The  condition  of  the  integument  over  the  praecordial 
region  sometimes  affords  useful  information. 

Cupping  marks  are  suggestive  of  previous  inflamma- 
tion ;  and  a  history  of  cupping  during  a  previous  attack 
of  rheumatic  fever  is  very  suggestive  of  an  acute  rheu- 
matic inflammation  o{  the  heart  (pericarditis,  or  endo- 
carditis). 

Pr(Ecordial  Vascularity^  —  It  is  common  to  observe, 
especially  after  middle  life,  a  line  of  minute  vessels  running 
across  the  chest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  precordial  region. 
The  late  Professor  Laycock,  who  first  directed  attention  to 
the  condition,  considered  that  it  was  suggestive  of  cardiac 
disease,  and  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  condition 
is  more  frequent  in  persons  sufltring  from  vascular  lesions 
than  in  other  people,  but  it  occurs  not  unfrequcntly  in 
perfectly  healthy  individuals,  and  is  not  therefore  a  sign  of 
much  importance. 

Qidcma  of  thr  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  when  it  is 
limited  to  the  pra?cordial  region,  usually  depends  upon  a  local 
inflammation,  and  is  then  associated  with  tenderness  on 
pressure,  redness,  and  the  like.  It  may  however  depend  upon 
disease  of  the  subjacent  viscera.  The  condition  with  which 
it  is  most  frequently  associated  is  a  malignant  intra-thoracic 
growth.  Oedema  of  the  chest  wall  and  of  the  przecordial  region 
is  also  of  course  seen  as  part  and  parcel  of  a  general  dropsy. 

PALPATION   OK  THE   PR.I^CORDIA. 

Palpation  corroborates  the  information  derived  from  in- 
spection, and,  in  many  cases,  enables  us  to  ascertain  with 
exactitude : — 

1.  The  position  of  the  apex  beat. 

2.  The  character  of  the  cardiac  contractions,  />.  the  force, 
rhythm,  celerity,  etc.,  of  the  cardiac  impulse. 

In  some  cases  it  also  affords  additional  information,  in- 
asmuch as  it  reveals  the  presence  of  cardiac  thrills,  or  friction 
fremitus,  and  enables  us  to  elicit  the  presence  or  absence  of 
pain  and  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  precordial  region. 


Palpation. 
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Mtthod  of  palpating  tlie  Chest  in  order  to  ascertain  the  exact 
position  of  the  Apex  Beat. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  position  of  the  apex  beat 
by  means  of  palpation,  the  patient  should  be  laid  in  the  re- 
cumbent position,  and  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  placed 
lightly  over  the  front  of  the  chest  below  the  left  nipple. 
The  position  of  maximum  cardiac  impulse,  which  usually 
corresponds  to  the  position  of  the  apex  beat,  should  then  be 
noted,  and  the  interspace  in  which  the  apex  pulsation  is 
situated,*  and  the  distance  of  the  apex  beat  from  the  left 
border  of  the  sternum  ascertained. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  apex  beat  is  not  ap- 
preciable when  the  patient  is  in  the  recumbent  position.  In 
these  cases  (the  nature  of  which  I  will  presently  describe),  the 
position  of  the  apex  beat  can  usually  be  ascertained  by  so 
altering  the  position  of  the  patient  as  to  bring  the  heart 
more  in  contact  with  the  wall  of  the  chest.  He  may  be  made 
to  sit  up  and  to  lean  forward »  for  instance  ;  or,  he  may  be 
placed  on  his  left  side.  If  the  latter  method  be  adopted,  due 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  lateral  displacement  of  the 
heart,  which  results  from  the  alteration  in  position.- 


'  To  xscenain  the  exact  posliion  of  the  apex,  the  interspaces  must  be  careAilly 
cotinletl  from  .ihcn-e  Hnwnwaids ;  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  should  first  be 
made  to  define  the  posltioti  of  the  first  interspace  immediately  below  the  clavicle 
(in  many  pcnton^  there  is  a  well  marked  prominence  of  the  sternum  at  ihc  level  of 
the  second  costal  cartilages,  which  forms  an  easy  guide  to  the  second  interspace); 
the  middle  finger  of  the  &ame  hand  should  then  be  inserted  between  the  second 
and  third  ribs ;  the  second  interspace  haWng  thus  been  ascertained,  the  forefingei 
of  the  right  hand  should  be  placed  in  it,  and  the  middle  finger  should  then,  but 
not  till  ihcn,  be  slipped  over  the  third  rib  into  the  third  interspace;  the  fourth 
and  «uccec<ling  interspaces  are  successively  defined  in  the  same  manner,  until  that 
in  which  the  apex  beat  is  situated,  is  finally  rcocheti.  The  position  of  the  apex 
with  regard  to  the  left  nipple  (in  males) ;  or,  l»cUcr.  iis  exact  distance  from  the 
left  border  r»f  the  sternum,  must  then  be  measured  and  notetH. 

NoU. — In  fat  or  very  muscular  persons  it  may  ht  necessary  to  use  some  force 
in  defining  the  position  of  the  interspaces  in  the  manner  just  described. 

•  According  to  Sibson,  the  apex  beat  may,  in  some  cases,  be  displaced  as 
much  as  two  inches  to  the  left,  l^y  turning  the  patient  from  the  back  on  to  his  left 
ftide. 
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The  positwft  of  the  apex  beat  is  of  great  practical  import- 
ance, for  it  corresponds  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  heart,  and 
is  in  fact  the  means  by  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  deter- 
mining the  lower  boundary  of  the  organ. 

The  Normal  position  of  the  apex  beat. 

In  the  adult  healthy  male  the  apex  can  usually  be  seen 
and  felt  pulsating  (over  an  area  about  an  inch  square)  be- 
tween the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  at  a  point  two  inches  to  the 
left  of  the  sternum.*  In  well  nourished  healthy  persons,  the 
apex  pulsation  is  the  only  pulsation  which  is  visible  over  the 
praccordia  during  ordinary  (tranquil)  action  of  the  heart. 

In  women  with  well  developed  mammae,  in  fat  or 
muscular  persons,  and  when  the  heart  is  acting  feebly  the 
apex  beat  may  be  invisible.  Viee  versd,  in  thin  persons,  or 
where  the  heart  is  excited  or  hypcrtrophied,  the  apex  beat  is 
unusually  well  marked. 

The  position  of  the  apex  beat  varies  somewhat  in 
different  healthy  individuals,  being  sometimes  situated  a 
little  higher,  sometimes  a  little  lower  than  the  fifth  inter- 
space. These  alterations  depend  for  the  most  part,  as  Sibson 
has  shown,  upon  the  length  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta ;  and  also 
upon  the  age  of  the  individual,  the  form  of  the  thorax,  and 
the  condition  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

In  children  the  apex  beat  is  usually  higher,  and  often 
more  to  the  left;  7'icc  versd,  in  old  people,  and  especially  in 
those  in  whom  the  aorta  is  atheromatous  and  elongated, 
the  heart,  and  therefore  the  apex  beat,  are  lower  than  the 
fifth  interspace. 

In  strong  robust  persons,  and  in  those  who  possess  a  broad 
and  deep  chest  of  the  inspiratory  type,  the  position  of  the 
heart  and  arteries,  and  of  all  their  parts,  is  lower,  while  in 
those  who  arc  slender,  and  possess  a  narrow  and  flat  chest  of 


'  in  describing  ihc  poKJlion  (>f  the  apex  beat,  mure  {larlicttlarly  in 
females,  the  intcr&|iacc  in  which  il  xa  »iiuale>l,  anc)  its  exact  distance  fruni 
ihe  left  bonier  of  the  sternum  should  he  stnled.  In  males  ihc  a|>ex  beat  ih 
normally  situaltxl  an  inch  within,  and  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  left 
nipple. 
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the  expiratory  type,  the  position  of  these  parts  is  higher  than 
in  the  average  healthy  individual.' 

During  inspiration  the  apex  beat  (in  its  relationship  to  the 
chest  wall)  is  lower  than  during  expiration.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact,  that  the  heart  descends  with  the  descent  of 
the  diaphragm,  and  partly  because  the  front  wall  of  the  chest 
is  raised  during  inspiration. 

Congenital  disptaccmchts  of  the  Heart. 

The  heart  is  occasionally  placed  in  the  right  side  of  the 
chest,  the  apex  beat  being  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  right  nipple.  When  this  condition  occurs  congenitally, 
there  is  usually  complete  transfxjsition  of  the  viscera,  the 
heart  being  placed  on  the  right  side,  and  the  liver,  for  ex- 
ample, on  the  left  side  of  the  body.  Cases  of  this  description 
are  not  very  uncommon,  and  two  examples  have  come  under 
my  own  personal  observation. 

A  much  rarer  form  of  congenital  displacement  is  that  in 
which  the  heart  is  placed  on  the  right  side,  while  the  liver 
and  other  viscera  are  situated  in  their  usual  position.  The 
following  case  of  this  description  recently  came  under  my 
notice  ;  and  another  case— verified  by  post-mortem  ex- 
amination— has  lately  been  recorded  in  the  pages  of  the 
Laneet} 

Cast  /.  —  Congenitai  disptaccmtni  0/  the  heart  to  the  right  side,  the  position 
of  the  other  viscera  being  normal. 

J.  .\.,  jct.  39,  a  joiner,  presented  himself  ai  ihe  Cowj»aie  Dispcnsan', 
Edinburgh,  in  December  1881,  suffering  from  a  dislocation  of  the 
shoulder.  On  stripping  liiin,  the  house  surgeon  (Dr  Christie)  noticed 
strong  pulsation  just  above  the  right  nipple— while  the  impulse  of  the 
heart  could  not  be  felt  in  the  usual  position.  Concluding  that  the  case 
was  one  of  congenital  displacement  Hr  Christie  kindly  asked  me  to  see 
the  case  ;  and  with  his  opinion  I  entirely  concurred. 

The  (acts  which  1  elicited  were  as  follows;— The  patient,  who  was  some- 
what thin  and  of  bad  physique^  stated,  that  he  had  always  enjoyed  good 

»  Sibson  On  the  Poiition  and  Form  of  the  Heart.  Ruisell  KcynoUl'i  SytUm  of 
MeJieiru,  vol.  iv.  p.  97. 

•  taneet,  July  8th,  1882.  p.  9. 
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health ;  that  he  had  never,  to  his  knowledge,  had  anything  the  matter  with 
his  chest  He  was  not  short  of  breath,  had  never  suffered  from  palpita- 
lion  or  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  had  never  had  any  5>-mptoms 
or  sensations  which  made  htm  suspect  that  there  was  anything  wrong 
with  his  heart. 

The  left  infra-mam mar>"  region  looked  flattened,  the  depression  being 
greatest  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  interspaces.  The  heart  impulse  could 
not  be  felt  in  the  usual  position.  On  percussion  the  left  infra-mammary 
region  was  hyper-resonant;  and  the  normal  cardiac  dulness  could  not  be 
detected.  The  respiratory  murmur  was  audible  over  the  usual  position  of 
the  heart,  but  the  heart  iounds  could  not  be  heard. 

Ver>'  distinct  pulsation  could  be  seen  and  felt  in  the  third,  fourth, 
and  6fth  right  interspaces  (sec  fig.  35)  ;  there  was  marked  dulness  over 
the  area  of  pulsation ;  and  the  heart  sounds  were  loudly  heard  over  the 
same  part  of  the  chest.  The  percussion  note  over  the  outer  part  of  the 
right  infra-claxicular  region  was  impaired,  but  the  right  lung,  both  ante- 
riorly and  posteriorly,  seemed  normal.  The  liver  was  situated  on  the 
right  side;  and  the  stomach  in  its  normal  position — no  splenic  dulness 
was  detectable.  Tlic  girth  of  the  right  side  of  the  chest  was  considerably 
larger  than  that  of  the  left,  the  measurements  being  as  follows: — 


Position  of  Meuuremcnt 

At  the  level  of  the  second  rib 
Through  the  nipples       .... 
At  the  level  of  the  seventh  rib 
The  heart's  action  was  readily  excited, 
tuated,  but  free  from  murmur. 


Right. 

Uft 

\(>%  in. 

t5Kin. 

I5>iin. 

13K  in. 

15      in. 

14     in. 

Both  sounds 

were  ace  en 

Fir,.  t^.^Fr^HiviftooJ  th4th(trAx  in  tkecauo/y.  A,^  sk<no%Hglhe  arm  of 
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Diagnosis, — The  heart  was  obviously  placed  on  the  right  side  of  the 
chest.  The  facts,  that  there  was  no  history  or  evidence  of  lung  disease, 
and  that  the  girth  of  the  right  chest  was  considerably  greater  than  the 
left  seemed  to  show  that  the  displacement  was  not  due  to  retraction  of 
the  right  lung,  but  that  it  was  in  all  probability  a  congenital  condition. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  case  consisted  in  the  fact,  that  the  heart  was  the 
only  organ  transposed,  the  liver  and  stomach  being  placed  in  their 
normal  positions.' 

A  iterations  in  the  position  of  the  Heart  and  Apex  Beat  whieh 
oecur  in  disease. 

In  studying  the  alterations  in  the  position  of  the  apex  beat 
which  occur  in  disease,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
organ  rests  upon  the  diaphragm,  to  which  it  is  indirectly 
attached  by  means  of  the  pericardium,  and  that  it  is  directly 
attached  at  its  base  to  the  great  vessels,  and  behind  to  the 
roots  of  the  lungs  by  the  pulmonary  veins. 

The  organ  therefore  ascends  and  descends  with  the  ascent 
and  descent  of  the  diaphragm  ;  further,  it  is  readily  displaced 
from  side  to  side  by  lateral  pressure. 

The  alterations  in  the  position  of  the  heart  and  apex  beat 
which  result  from  disease,  may  be  due  either  to  extrinsic  or 
intrinsie  causes. 


A.   Disptacement  of  the  Heart  du€  to  extrinsic  causes. 

The  heart  may  be  pustud  to  one  side  by  fluid,  gaseous,  or 
solid  accumulations  or  by  enlargements  of  the  surrounding 
viscera  ;  or,  it  may  h^ pulled^  to  one  side  by  retraction  of  the 
air  containing  viscera,  i.e.  the  lungs ;  or,  again,  it  may,  by  the 
force  of  gravity,  fall  with  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm." 

*  Breachet  and  Otto,  quotwl  by  Pcactick,  in  his  work  on  Mal/ormiaiiotu  of  thi 
NumoH  H^art,  page  2,  have  met  with  cases  of  this  dcscripiiun  ;  hut  so  far  aa  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  no  other  cases  have  l.wcn  reconlnl  in  English 
medical  literature. 

'  The  o^ntrnction  of  the  lung  tend^  to  produce  a  vacuum  within  the  thorax,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  adjacent  organs,  including  the  heart,  are  of  course 
displaced  (flushed  rather  than  pulled)  towards  the  afTccted  side  by  (he  atmospheric 
pressure. 

•  When  ihe  diaphragm  descends,  the  great  vessels  (and  therefore  the  heart) 
arc  Uso  dragged  down  b]r  reason  of  their  attachment  to  the  pericardium. 
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The  displacement  may  be  cither  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
upwards  or  downwards,  fonvards  or  backwards. 

Displacement  of  the  Heart  and  Apex  Beat  to  the  right  may 
be  due  to  ; — 

I-  The  presence  of  fluid,  gaseous,  and  solid  accumulations 
in  the  left  pleural  sac,  or  solid  enlargements  of  the  left  lung. 

2.  Retraction  of  the  right  lung — a  condition  which  usually 
results  from  pleurisy  with  effusion,  cirrhosis  or  phthisis. 

Fluid  in  the  left  pleural  sac  (sec  fig.  26)  is  by  far  the 
most  common  cause  of  displacement  to  the  right  ;  and   in 


Fig.  z^,~-Diipia£tmcnt  of  the  ktart  io  the  right  as  the  result  af  ejfuiion  imlc  Ike 
Uft pleural  cavity,     {Afctiife/i Jrom  SiAsou,) 

these  cases  the  apex  beat  not  unfrcquently  corresponds  to 
the  right  nipple.  Extreme  displacement  to  the  right  may 
also  be  due  to  retraction  of  the  right  lung.  Sibson  quotes 
several  cases  of  this  description.*  and  I  have  seen  more  than 
one  case  in  which  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  was  situated  just 
above  the  right  nipple, 

'  Rusiell  Reynold's  .^i/rw  ^  .Uft/tW/i/,  vol.  iv.  p.  145. 
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Displacement  of  the  heart  and  apex  beat  to  the  left  may 
be  due  to : 

1.  Accumulation  of  fluid,  gaseous,  or  solid  matter  in  the 
right  pleural  cavity  ;  or  solid  enlargements  of  tlie  right  lung 
or  right  lobe  of  the  liver. 

2.  Retraction  of  the  left  lung  (see  fig.  27), 


FiC.  27. — Dist^lactment  of  th€  ktart  tQ  iht  teft^  in  consegueuct  of  reiractiam 

{cirrhosis)  of  the  left  luHg.      {AfoJiJiett  from  Sibscn.) 

The  displacement,  which  results  from  this  cause  is  seldom 
so  great  as  in  the  following  case,  in  which  the  pulsations  of 
the  heart  were  observed  in  the  left  axilla. 


Case  //. — Pleurisy :  Cirrhosis  (f)  nf  the  left  Lung;  great  (tispiacement  0/ 
the  heart  to  the  If  ft. 

J.  M.,  xt.  21,  a  fireman,  was  admitted  to  the  Ncwca&tlc-on-Tyne 
Infirmar>%  under  my  care,  on  3d  December  1874,  complaining  of  palpita- 
tion^ shortness  of  breath,  cough,  spit,  and  great  debility. 

Prnnmts  history. — The  patient,  who  has  always  been  vcr>'  round 
shouldered,  stated  that  he  had  enjoyed  excellent  hcahh  until  four  years 
ago,  when  he  had  an  attack  of  rheumatic  fever,  which  laid  him  up  for 
fourteen  weeks  :  he  docs  not  know  whether  his  heart  was  affected  or  not 
After  this  attack  he  enjoyed  good  health  for  some  years,  when  he  *  caught 
a  severe  cold,'  in  consequence  of  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  and  was  ill  for 
ftcvcrai  weeks  with  cough  and  severe  pain  in  the  left  side,  which  'caught 
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his  breath.'  'I'hese  symptoms  gradually  subsided,  and  he  continued  in 
excellent  health  until  four  months  ago,  when  his  present  illness  com- 
menced with  cough,  spit,  and  shortness  of  breath.  These  s)*mploms  have 
gradually  increased,  and  he  has  lost  a  great  deal  of  flesh. 

Prrserti  comlHiort.  —  H^  is  considerably  emaciated.  The  girth  of  the 
left  chest  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  right,  the  measurements 
being  as  foUowj  : — 


Poftitioo  of  lOcasttnmeoL 

At  the  second  rib   . 

At  the  nipples 

At  the  cnsiform  cartilage 


Right. 

15M  in. 

15      in. 


Left 

\aH  in. 
I4>i  in. 
15      in. 


The  percussion  note  over  the  greater  part  of  the  left  lung,  but  especi- 
ally at  the  base,  is  impaired  ;  increased  vocal  resonance,  sibilant  riles, 
and  occasional  large  crepitations  are  heard  on  auscultation.  There  was 
also  evidence  of  commencing  consolidation  of  the  right  apex.  The  pul- 
sation of  the  heart  can  be  ver>'  distinctly  5een  and  fell  in  the  left  axillary 
and  infra-axillar>'  regions,  the  apex  being  apparently  situated  in  the 
sixth  interspace,  two  inches  outside  the  nipple.  The  percussion  note 
between  the  left  nipple  and  the  sternum  is  resonant,  and  the  heart  soimds 
are  inaudible  at  this  spot :  at  the  aortic  cartilage  the  heart  sounds  are 
very  faint,  but  arc  much  louder  in  the  second  and  third  interspaces  on  the 
left  side. 

Upward  dispiacanait  may  be  due  to : 

(1)  Anything  which  raises  the  arch  of  the  diaphragm,  such 
as  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  accumulations  in  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen — ascites  (see  fig.  28),  ovarian  tumours,  tympanites, 
enlargement  of  the  liver  (see  fig.  29),  fibroid  tumours  of  the 
uterus,  etc. 

In  many  of  these  cases  the  displacement  is  partly  to  one 
side  as  well  as  upwards.  Enlargement  of  the  left  lobe  of 
the  liver,  for  example,  usually  displaces  the  heart  upwards 
and  to  the  left,  while  great  enlargement  of  the  spleen  may 
push  it  upwards  and  to  the  right, 

(2)  Retraction  of  the  upper  part  of  either  lung,  the  most 
common  pathological  condition  being  phthisis. 

Dowmvard  displaccmmt  may  be  caused  by  : 

(i)  Anything  which  presses  down  the  heart  or  diaphragm, 

such  as  aneurisms  or  solid  tumours,  emphysema  of  the  lungs, 

etc.  (see  fig.  30). 
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Fig.  19. — Dupiaiemeut  a/ tAi  hratt  upxi'ardi  tfiuf  ta  the  itfi^  the  nsuit  0/ 
rttiar^mtnt  of  the  Irvfr,     ( Afodtfied  frvm  Si^stm^ ) 


Vu..  ja — Dffwnward  dis/ia«meNi  of  tht  hart,  the  result  of  pulm^Mary  tmphystma. 
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B.  Displacements  of  the  apex  beat  due  to  intrinsic  causes. 

The  intrinsic  conditions  which  may  produce  displacement 
of  the  heart  and  apex  beat  are  — 

I  Ftnitt  in  the  sac  of  the  Pericardium. — Where  the  peri- 
cardial effusion  is  considerable,  but  not  excessive,  the  base  of 
the  heart  and  the  ^reat  vessels  are  pushed  upwards  and 
backwards,  and  the  apex  is  tilted  upwards  and  outwards,  so 
that  it  may  correspond  in  position  to  the  left  nipple,  or  in 
some  cases  may  be  situated  still  further  to  the  left. 

Where  the  effusion  is  ver>'  copious,  the  apex  heat  may  be  completely 
obscured  ;  while  in  those  cases  in  which  the  amount  of  effusion  is  small 
(the  heart  itself  being  of  normal  size),  or  in  which  the  heart  is  fixed  by 
old  pericardial  adhesions,  there  is  little  or  no  alteration  of  the  apex  beat. 

2,  Alterations  in  the  shape  and  sice  of  the  heart  itself — 
When  the  left  ventricle  is  hypertrophied  (sec  fig.  31).  the 
extension  is  cliiefly  downwards  and  outwards  {i.e.  to  the  left), 
and  the  apex  beat  may  be  situated  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  or 
even  the  eighth  interspace,  three,  four,  or  even  five  inches  to 
the  left  of  the  sternum.  In  many  cases  it  is  considerably 
outside  the  left  nipple. 

In  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle,  the 
apex  beat  (which  is  usually  under  such  circumstances  more 
diffused  than  in  health),  is  displaced  downwards  and  to  the 
right  (see  fig.  32),  and  the  cardiac  impulse  is  not  unfrequently 
best  seen  and  felt  in  the  pit  of  the  epigastrium.  But  since 
epigastric  pulsation  may  be  due  to  several  other  important 
conditions,  it  will  perhaps  be  well  to  enumerate  thorn  here. 

Epigastric  Pulsation. 

The  chief  forms  of  epigastric  pulsation  are,  in  the  order  of 
their  relative  frequency,  as  follows  : 

(I.)  Transmitted  pulsation  from  the  heart. — This  form  of 
pulsation  is  generally  due  to  enlargement  (hypertrophy  and 
dilatation)  of  the  right  ventricle,  but  it  may  also  be  caused 
by  the  downward  displacement  of  the  organ,  which  is  seen  in 
pulmonary  emphysema,*  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 

'  In  emphysema  the  right  side  of  ihe  heart  is  dilated  and  hyperiruphied,  and 
Co  this  CAUAe  the  epigastric  pulsation,  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  in  emphysema, 
U  in  pari  dutr. 
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collapse  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  etc.  The  pulsation  is  in 
these  cases  exactly  synchronous  with  the  ventricular  contrac- 
tion, and  is  often  transmitted  through  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver. 
(2.)  Pulsation  of  the  abdominal  aorta. — In  some  of  these 
cases,  as  for  instance  in  neurotic  pulsation  of  the  vessel,  the 
aortic  pulsation  may  be  directly  felt,  in  others  it  is  indirectly 
felt,  and  is  communicated  Uirough  the  liver  or  some  solid 
body,  such  as  a  cancer  of  the  pylorus,  lying  in  front  of  the 


Fig.  31. — HypcHrophy  o/the  Uft  iPeMtride,  skowiHgth/  alttrtd  pctiiion  of  Ike  apex. 
(After  von  Dusch. ) 

The  continutnis  line  represents  the  normal  heart ;  the  dotted  line  the  liyper- 
trophicd  left  ventricle.  The  apex  of  ihc  Icfl  ventricle  is  ouuide  the  dolled  line 
a  b,  which  U  drawn  through  the  left  nipple. 
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vessel.  The  pulsation  in  this  form  is  a  little  behind  (after) 
the  apex  beat,  but  this  fact  is  sometimes  with  difficulty 
established  in  practice. 

(3.)  Aneurism  of  t/te  lower  part  of  the  thoracic^  or  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  abdominal  aorta. — This  is  not  a  common 
cause  of  epigastric  pulsation.  The  aneurismal  pulsation  may 
be  directly  felt,  or  may  be  transmitted  through  the  liver. 

According  to  Sibson,  the  epigastric  pulsation,  which  is 
caused  by  an  aneurism  of  the  lower  part  of  the  thoracic  or 


•  I 
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Fig.  32. — Hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle.     (After  von  Dusch.) 

The  nonnal  outline  of  the  heart  is  represented  by  a  continuous  line  :   the 
hypertrophied  right  heart  by  a  dotted  line. 
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the  upper  part  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  is  strong  during  ex- 
piration, but  is  lessened,  or  even  disappears,  during  inspiration. 
In  cases  of  abdominal  collapse,  on  the  contrary,  the  epigastric 
pulsation  is  more  marked  when  the  patient  takes  a  deep  in- 
spiration.' 

(4.)  True  Pulsation  in  the  liver. —  Here  the  pulsation  is 
caused  by  a  '  back-wash  '  from  the  right  auricle.  The  liver 
is  always  enlarged,  and  the  pulsation  is  ditTused  through,  and 
not  simply  communicated  to  it.  Its  rhytlim  corresponds 
to  the  apex  beat,  for  tlic  blood-wave  which  produces  it  is 
propelled  by  the  right  ventricle  through  the  incompetent  tri- 
cuspid orifice  into  the  hepatic  veins.  This  form  of  pulsation 
is  therefore  pathognomonic  of  tricuspid  regurgitation.  In 
some  cases  of  this  description  the  hepatic  pulsation  may 
possibly  be  due  to  communicated  pulsation  from  the  inferior 
vena  cava,*  for  the  back-wash  also  extends  into  that  vessel. 

THE   EXTENT  OK   THE  CARDIAC   IMPULSE  AS   ASCERTAINED 
BY    INSPECTION   AND   PALPATION. 

In  health,  and  during  tranquil  action  of  the  heart,  the 
apex  beat  is  the  only  cardiac  pulsation  which  is  visible,  and 
it  usually  covers  an  area  of  about  one  square  inch  in  extent. 
When  the  heart  is  excited,  in  thin  persons,  and  when  an 
unusually  large  portion  of  the  organ  is  in  direct  contact  with 
the  chest  wall — a  condition  winch  may  result  from  increased 
size  of  the  organ,  forward  displacement  of  the  heart,  or 
retraction  of  the  anterior  margins  of  the  lung — pulsation  may 
be  seen  and  felt  over  a  large  portion  of  the  precordial  region. 
Diffuse  wave-like  pulsation  is  seen  in  some  cases  of  dilatation 
of  the  organ,  and,  according  to  some  observers*  in  pericardial 
effusion. 


'   l^us&cll  Ktrjnold's  Syitem  of  Mfdidne^  vol.  iv.  p.  139. 

'  F'ulsalion  in  the  vena  cava  might  al*io  result  from  a  communication  between 
a  large  arterial  trunk,  such  as  the  abdominal  aotta,  and  that  vessel ;  but  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  case  in  which  this  condition  has  been  observed. 

'  It  is  ver>'  doubtful  whether  n  diffuse  wave-like  pulsation  over  the  pnecordial 
rc^on  docs  lesuh  from  pericardial  cnusiiiin. 
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The  exact  character  of  the  Cardiac  Impulse  ivith  respect  to 
force^  rhythm^  celerity ^  etc. 

The  force  of  the  cardiac  impulse  is  ascertained  by  pal- 
pating the  praecordia  in  the  manner  described  above,  and  is 
still  more  accurately  observed  by  placing  the  right  hand  over 
the  przecordial  region,  the  left  hand  over  the  back  between 
the  scapulae,  and  by  compressing  the  chest  firmly  between 
the  two.  The  pulsation  of  deep-seated  aneurisms  can  some- 
times be  observed  by  this  method,  when  the  ordinary  method 
of  palpation  fails  to  elicit  any  abnormal  pulsation. 

The  force  of  the  cardiac  impulse  varies  considerably  in 
different  cases,  and  depends  upon: — (i)  The  thickness  and 
character  of  the  media  (tissues  of  the  chest  wall,  lung,  etc.) 
which  separate  the  heart  from  the  hand  of  the  observer  ; 
(2)  The  force  with  which  the  heart  is  contracting. 

Diminution  or  absence  of  the  cardiac  impulse  (as  seen 
and  felt  over  the  prascordial  region)  on  the  one  hand,  and 
excessive  impulse  on  the  other,  do  not,  therefore,  necessarily 
indicate  actual  diminution  or  actual  increase  of  the  cardiac 
contractions, — though  they  certainly  suggest  these  conditions. 

DiminisJicd  Cardiac  Impulse. 

We  will  first  consider  those  cases  in  which  the  cardiac 
impulse,  as  seen  by  the  eye  and  felt  by  the  hand,  is  weakened 
or  abolished.  In  these  cases,  as  I  have  just  stated,  the  force 
of  the  cardiac  contraction  is  sometimes  apparently,  sometimes 
actually,  weakened. 

Tlu  conditions  which  give  rise  to  diminution  or  absence  of  the 
cardiac    impulse^   the  force    of  the   cardiac   contractions 
being  normal  (i.e.  to  apparent  diminution  of  the  force  of 
the  cardiac  contractions),  arc  as  follows  : — 
I.  Undue  thickness  of  the  thoracic  walls,  especially  the 
presence  of  a  thick  layer  of  subcutaneous  fat,  largely  de- 
veloped mammae,  etc.^ 

'  In  ihcsc  cases  (where  the  subcutaneous  fat  is  excessive)  the  heart  may  be 
infiltrated  with  fat,  or  in  a  condition  of  true  fatty  degeneration,  and  the  force  of 
the  cardiac  contractions  may  be  zcfually  as  well  as  apparently  diminished. 
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2.  Excessive  ovcr-lapping  of  the  heart  by  the  hings. 
This  condition  is  seen  even  in  health  where  the  thorax  is 
unusually  short  and  broad,  and  the  lungs  voluminous  ;  but  it 
reaches  its  highest  degree  of  development  in  pulmonary 
emphysema. 

3.  Fluid  in  the  sac  of  the  pericardium.  When  the 
effusion  is  scanty,  the  position  and  force  of  the  apex  beat 
may  not  be  altered.  When  the  effusion  is  more  considerable, 
the  apex  is  raised  and  carried  more  to  the  left,  and  the 
cardiac  impulse  as  felt  by  the  hand  is  weakened.*  When 
the  effusion  is  very  great,  the  apex  beat  may  completely 
disappear,*  and  it  may  be  impossible,  when  the  patient  is 
lying  on  his  back,'  to  feel  any  cardiac  impulse. 

The  conditions  which  give  rise  to  actual  diminution  of  the  force 
of  the  cardiac  contractions^  and  therefore  of  the  cardiac 
impulse^  as  felt  by  the  hand  externally^  are : — 

1.  General  collapse,  and  anything  which  temporarily 
weakens  the  action  of  the  heart — (nervous  depression,  exces- 
sive smoking,  etc). 

2.  Structural  alterations  which  weaken  the  cardiac  muscle, 
such  as  fatty  degeneration,  fibroid  degeneration,  acute  myo- 
carditis, etc. 

Increased  Cardmc  Impulse. 

Increased  cardiac  impulse,  as  seen  and  felt  over  the  pra;- 
cordia,  like  diminished  impulse,  may  be  either  apparent  or 
real. 

The  conditions  which  gives  rise  to  increased  cardiac  impulse — 
the  force  of  the  cardiac  contractions  remaining  normal — 
(apparent  increase)  arc  as  follows  : — 
I.  An  atrophied  condition  of  the  chest  walls.     This  cause 


'  In  acinne  of  thoe  cases  the  visible  impulse  may  be  considerable,  but  the 
impulM:,  H5  fell  by  the  hoixl,  slight. 

'  In  many  cases  «f  excessive  pericardia)  eflfusion,  the  force  of  Ihc  caivluic  con* 
iractiuns  is  also  oitually  impaired, 

'  The  cardiac  impulse  can  generally  be  fell  if  the  patient  is  made  to  lean 
well  forwards  or  turn  on  to  his  left  side. 
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is,  to  a  large  extent,  theoretical  and  of  little  importance  in 
practice.  Atrophy  of  the  subcutaneous  fat.  and  of  the  chest 
muscles  (the  lungs  being  normal),  probably  exerts  little 
influence  on  the  cardiac  impulse  as  felt  externally.  Indeed 
in  many  of  these  cases  the  heart  is  itself  debilitated,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  impulse  weakened. 

2.  Increased  exposure  of  the  heart.  This  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  increased  pulsation,  and  is  usually  due  to  the 
retraction  of  the  lungs,  which  results  from  pleurisy,  cirrhosis, 
etc. ;  but  it  may  be  due  to  forward  displacement  of  the  organ. 

Ttie  conditions  w/tic/t  produce  actual  increase  of  (tu  force  of 
t/te  cardiac  con  fractions,  and  therefore  of  t/te  cardiac  impulse,  as 
seen  and  fdt  externait}\  are : — 

1.  All  conditions  which  produce  temporary  over-action  of 
the  heart,  such  as  violent  exertion,  mental  agitation,  and  the 
numerous  causes  of  functional  palpitation. 

2.  Hypertrophy  oi  the  heart ;  particularly  hypertrophy  of 
the  left  ventricle.  In  these  cases  the  cardiac  impulse  is 
heaving  or  pushing,  and  the  whole  chest  may  appear  to  be 
raised  ett  masse. 

T/te  Rhythm  of  the  Cardiac  Contractions. 

When  the  cardiac  impulse  is  perceptible,  the  exact  rhythm 
of  the  cardiac  contractions  can  of  course  be  ascertained  by 
palpating  the  pnccordia,  but  the  rhythm  of  the  heart  will 
be  more  appropriately  considered  when  I  come  to  treat  of 
the  pulse. 

77w  Celerity  of  ttie  Cardiac  Impulse. 

In  some  conditions,  the  heart  contracts  more  abruptly 
than  in  health,  and  the  impulse,  as  seen  and  felt  externally, 
is  correspondingly  sudden.  This  form  of  impulse  (due  to 
increased  celerity  of  contraction)  is  chiefly  seen  in  conditions 
of  nervous  excitement,  and  of  'irritable  weakness,*  such  as  is 
associated  with  an:emia  and  allied  conditions.  The  area  of 
visible  impulse  is  often  increased. 

In  other  cases  the  cardiac  contraction,  and  therefore  the 
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impulse  as  seen  and  felt  externally,  arc  unusually  slow  and 
laboured  (diminished  celerity  of  impulse).  This  form  of 
contraction  is  generally  associated  with  hypertrophy,  more 
especially  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  ;  the  cardiac 
impulse  is  usually  stron*^  and  pushing,  and  in  many  cases 
the  chest  appears  to  be  raised  up  en  masse. 

Prctcordial  thrills  and  friction  fremitus. 

Vibralile  sensations,  of  a  'soft'  trembling  character,  and 
resembling  very  closely  the  vibratilc  sensation  which  is  ex- 
perienced on  placing  the  hand  over  the  back  of  a  cat.  when 
purring  (hence  the  term  'purring  tremor'  which  has  been 
applied  to  ihem),  are  sometimes  felt  on  placing  the  hand  over 
the  pr^cordia.  To  vibrations  of  this  description  the  term 
thrill  is  applied.  The  term  friction  fremitus  is  given  to 
vibrations  of  a  harsher,  rougher,  and  grating  character,  which 
can  be  felt  when  the  hand  is  placed  over  the  chest. 

Thrills  may  be  produced  either  in  the  heart  itself  or  in 
the  great  vessels.  The  cardiac  thrills  with  which  we  are  now 
concerned,  are  usually  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  blood 
stream  through  a  stenosed  or  roughened  orifice,  and  are 
therefore  generally  produced  by  a  ^direct*  current. 

Stenosis  of  the  mitral  valve  is  the  most  common  cause  of 
cardiac  thrill.  The  vibratile  sensation  is  felt  in  the  mitral 
area.  i.e.  over  the  position  of  the  apex  beat;  its  rhythm  i^ 
(for  the  reasons  which  1  shall  afterwards  explain  in  speaking 
of  cardiac  murmurs)  presystolic^  that  is  to  say,  it  occurs 
immediately  before  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  i,e, 
immediately  before  the  apex  beat.  Aortic  stenosis  is  the 
next  most  common  cause  of  thrill.  The  vibratile  sensation 
is  systolic  in  rhythm,  and  is  felt  over  tlie  base  of  the  heart 
and  ascending  thoracic  aorta. 

Occasionally,  however,  the  thrill  is  produced  by  a  back- 
ward or  regurgitant  current.  A  systolic  thrill  over  the  apex 
is  felt  in  some  cases  of  mitral  regurgitation  ;  and  a  diastolic 
thrill  at  the  base  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  aortic  regurgi- 
tation. Thrills  produced  at  the  tricuspid  and  pulmonary 
orifices  arc  extremely  rare. 


Percussion.  \  2 1 

Friction  fremitus  is  produced  by  the  rubbing  together  of 
two  rough  surfaces.  When  felt  over  the  praecordia,  it  may  be 
pericardial  or  pleural. 

Pericardial  friction  fremitus  corresponds  in  rhythm  to 
the  rhythm  of  the  heart.  It  is  a  comparatively  rare  pheno- 
menon which  is  seen  in  some  cases  of  pericarditis,  more 
especially  in  those  cases  in  which  the  lymph  coating  of  the 
pericardial  sac  is  tough.  Pericardial  friction  fremitus  is 
therefore  observed  towards  the  later  periods  of  pericardial 
inflammation,  i.e.  when  the  lymph  is  becoming  tough  and 
organised.  The  clinical  significance  of  pericardial  fremitus 
is  not  great,  for  friction  vibrations  are  almost  always  more 
apparent  to  the  ear  than  to  the  touch,  and  are  therefore 
better  studied  by  auscultation  than  by  palpation. 

Pleural  friction  is  sometimes  felt  over  the  praecordial 
region,  more  especially  over  the  borders  of  the  heart.  Its 
rhythm  corresponds  to  the  rhythm  of  the  respirations,  and  by 
this  means  it  is  distinguished  from  the  friction  fremitus  of 
pericarditis. 

PERCUSSION. 

Percussion,  the  next  method  of  physicial  examination 
which  we  employ,  is  an  extremely  important  means  of  in- 
vestigation. It  is  founded  on  the  facts: — (i)  that  the  heart 
is  a  solid  organ  which  is  in  great  part  surrounded  by 
the  air-containing  lungs ;  and  (2)  that  the  '  sound '  and 
*  sensation  of  resistance,*  which  are  obtained  by  percussing 
a  solid  body  and  an  air-containing  viscus,  are  markedly 
different. 

The  object  of  percussion  is  to  ascertain  the  size,  the 
shape,  and  position  of  the  heart ;  and  in  order  to  determine 
these  points  we  must  endeavour  to  define: — (i)  the  extent 
and  outline  of  that  part  of  the  heart  which  is  uncovered  by 
lung, — t/te  area  of  superfictal  or  absolute  cardiac  dulncss  ; 
(2)  the  size  and  outline  of  the  heart  as  a  whole — the  area 
of  deep  or  relative  dulncss,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed — (the 
area  of  impaired  percussion). 
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The  area  of  superficial  or  absolute  cartiiae  dulness. 

The  size  of  the  area  of  superficial  or  absolute  cardiac  dulncss 
varies  considerably,  in  health,  with  the  condition  of  the  lungs, 
being  diminished  during  inspiration,  and  increased  during 
expiration,  and  is  subject  to  marked  alterations  in  disease. 

Theoretically,  it  should  exactly  correspond  to  that  portion 
of  the  heart  which  is  uncovered  by  lung  (see  fig.  33),  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  its  inner  (central)  border  does  not  correspond 
to  the  mid-line  of  the  sternum,  but  to  the  left  border  of  that 
bone  ;^  while  its  inferior  border  cannot  be  accurately  deter- 
mined by  means  of  percussion.' 

The  extent  of  the  heart,  which  is  uncovered  by  lung,  during  moderate 
inspiration,  is  seen  in  figure  33.  In  full  inspiration,  the  anterior  border  of 
the  right  lun^  closely  corresponds  to  a  line  drawn  vertically  downwards 
through  the  centre  of  the  sternum.  It  extends  downwards  as  far  as  the 
junction  of  the  sixth  costal  cartilage  with  ihe  sternum  ;  the  lower  border 
of  the  lung  leaves  the  middle  line  usually  at  the  level  of  the  sixth  rib  or 
sixth  interspace,  and  passes  obliquely  downwards  and  backwards. 

The  anterior  border  of  the  left  lung  closely  corresponds  to  the  mid- 
line of  the  sternum  until  it  reaches  the  level  of  the  fourth  costal  cartilage. 
At  this  point  it  passes  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards  until  it  reaches 
a  point  which  usually  corresponds  to  the  junction  of  the  fifth  rib  with 
its  costal  cartilage.  It  then  turns  obliquely  inwards  and  downwards, 
forms  the  tongue-shaped  projection,  which  is  well  shown  in  the  figure,  and 
finally  passes  backwards  and  downwards,  usually  leaving  the  middle  line 
at  the  level  of  the  sixth  rib  or  sixth  inter-space. 

The  area  of  superficial  or  absolute  cardiac  dulness  is,  then, 
more  or  less  triangular*  in  shape;  the  size  of  the  triangle 
var>'ing  with  the  position  of  the  anterior  borders  of  the 
lungs. 


'  The  sternum  is  an  excellent  conductor  of  sound,  and  it  is  difficult  or  impos- 
sible when  one  lateml  half  in  in  contact  with  the  resonant  lung,  as  it  is  during 
complete  inspiration,  to  get  an  atnulutcly  dull  percussion  sound  over  the  other 
(the  right)  half  of  the  Imne. 

'  The  lower  bfjrder  of  the  heart  cannot  ^jc  accurately  flefine<l  by  percussion,  for 
it  it  practically  impossible  to  distinguish  the  dull  st'>un>J  which  is  due  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  heart,  and  the  dull  sound  which  is  due  to  the  upper  part  of  the  liver. 

'  In  nuuiy  ca.scs,  the  area  uf  superficial  cardiac  duIne^s  \%  rather  quadrangular 
than  Lnangulai. 
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Fiu.  y^.—Tht  tuva  of  pr^^rdiai dmituit  in  middU  d^v.     {Aficr  Weil.] 

ADCD,  area  of  supcrfidal  or  absulute  CArdiAc  dulncsa*.  AIK,  arcfl  of  im- 
nireil  pcrcuMicn  or  ilec[»  ilulncs!i ;  CK,  lower  Ironler  of  riyht  lung  ;  OF,  lower 
'Vorder  uf  left  lung:  (••ind  II,  upper  liufUcrs  oflungsi  I*Q, upper  border  of  hepatic 
dulncss  i  LM,  lower  border  of  hepatic  dulncsa  ;  NO,  lower  border  of  ktomoch  in 
moderate  distention. 


Arm  of  absolute  cardiac  dtilncss. 
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The  ap€x  of  the  triangle  corresponds  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances to  the  junction  of  the  fourth  left  costal  cartilage 
with  the  sternum. 

The  vertical  side  of  the  triangle,  x>.  the  side  formed  by  a 
line  drawn  from  the  apex  of  the  triangle  to  the  central  (the 
sternal)  end  of  the  base  line,  is,  under  normal  circumstances, 
about  two  inches  in  length.  For  the  reason  already  given 
(see  foot-note,  page  122)  it  does  not  correspond  to  the  mid-line 
of  the  sternum,  but  to  the  left  border  of  the  bone. 

The  third  or  oblique  suU  of  the  triangle,  which  is  seldom 
a  straight  line,  but  generally  more  or  less  curved,  as  repre- 
sented in  figures  34  and  35.  is  formed  by  drawing  a  line  from 
the  apex  of  the  triangle  to  the  outer  end  of  the  base-line 
(1.^,,  to  the  apex  of  the  heart)  ;  it  is  usually  about  3  inches 
in  length. 

Mode  of  percussing  the  area  of  superficial  or  absolute 
cardiac  dulness.  I  n  seeking  to  determ  ine  the  exact  size 
and  boundaries  of  the  area  of  superficial  or  absolute 
cardiac  dulness.  at  the  bedside,  it  is  convenient  in  the 
first  place,  as  recommended  by  Sansom,  to  draw  the 
base-line,  i.e.  to  draw  a  horizontal  line  from  the  position  of 
the  apex  beat  to  the  mid-sternum,  and  then  to  determine 
the  position  of  the  vertical  and  oblique  sides  of  the  triangle 
respectively,  Le.  to  define  the  anterior  margins  of  the  lungs 
by  means  of  percussion.  And  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  at  those  points  at  which  the  absolute  and  relative 
areas  of  cardiac  dulness  meet  {i.t.  where  the  margins  of 
the  lungs  terminate),  the  percussion  strokes  must  be  lightly 
struck,  for  otherwise  the  resonant  note  which  is  obtained 
from  the  thin  layer  of  lung  will  be,  to  some  extent,  obscured 
by  the  dull  sound  which  is  obtained  from  the  solid  heart, 
which  is  situated  beneath  it.  The  extent  of  the  area  of 
absolute  cardiac  dulness,  both  in  moderate  inspiration,  and 
during  complete  inspiration,  and  in  complete  expiration, 
should  be  ascertained  if  extreme  accuracy  is  required,  per- 
cussion being  performed,  while  the  patient  holds  his  breath, 
after  a  moderate  inspiration,  a  complete  inspiration,  and  a 
complete  expiration,  respectively. 
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Fig.  35. — Anterhr  view  cf  the  chest  and  abdomeuy  shff^ing  the  position  of  the  heart 
in  the  thi>mx  and  its  relatiomhip  to  the  sttrroundin:^  viscera,     { After  Weil. ) 

EK»  edge  of  the  right  lung;  GH,  edge  of  ihe  left  lung;  MN,  right  border  of 
the  heart;  NO,  lower  border  of  the  heart ;  I'O,  left  border  of  ihe  heart;  Q,  sinus 
meiiiflsiinocos talis,  situated  between  the  edge  of  the  pleura  and  incibura  cardiacs 
of  the  anterior  border  of  the  left  lung;  R,  highest  point  of  the  portion  of  liver 
covered  by  lung ;  S,  lower  edge  of  the  liver ;  T,  cardiac  portion  of  the  stomach  ; 
U,  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach ;  V*,  Amall  curvature  of  the  stomach  ;  W,  greater 
curvature  cf  the  stuiiiach. 


The  area  of  deep  or  refanv^ardiac  du/ness,      12 

The  area  of  deep  or  relative  cardiac  duimss. 

The  area  of  deep  or  relative  cardiac  dulness  should  cor- 
respond to  the  space  which  the  heart  occupies  as  a  whole, 
that  is  to  say,  it  should  extend  vertically  from  the  third  rib 
or  second  interspace  to  the  base-line  drawn  from  the  apex 
beat  horizontally  across  the  sternum,  and  transversely  from 
an  inch  to  the  right  of  the  sternum  to  a  point  slightly  within 
the  left  nipple.  (See  fig.  35.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
it  is  diflficult  to  define  the  exact  extent  of  the  deep  cardiac 
dulness.  As  we  have  already  seen,  its  lower  border  cannot 
be  accurately  ascertained  by  means  of  percussion.  Its  upper 
boundary  runs  into  the  dulness  which  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  great  vessels  (aorta,  pulmonary  artery,  and  superior 
cava,  etc.)  ;  while  the  right  and  left  borders  of  the  heart  (more 
particularly  the  right)  are  so  deeply  situated,  that  their  exact 
position  is  with  difficulty  determined. 

The  left  b*irder  can  generally  be  fairly  well  denned, — and  we  have  an 
additional  guide  to  its  position  in  those  cases  in  which  the  apex  beat  is 
well-marked,  for  the  position  of  the  left  apev  beat  not  only  represents  the 
lowest,  but  also  the  outermost  point  of  the  heart.  (In  some  cases  of 
pericardial  effusion,  and  in  some  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle, 
the  cardiac  dulness  extends  farlJier  to  the  left  than  ilie  position  of  the 
apex  beat.)  When  the  right  ventricle  is  dilated,  the  left  apex  beat  may 
be  ill  de6ned  or  absent.  In  cases  of  this  description  the  pulsation  of  the 
right  ventricle  is  often  best  marked  in  the  epigastrium,  and  the  position 
of  the  apex  beat  affords  no  guide  tu  the  left  border  of  the  heart. 

Mode  0/ percuss ifig  the  deep  cardiac  duiness. — The  observer 
should  first  endeavour  to  define  the  upper  border  of  the  heart 
by  percussing  from  above  downwards  in  the  para-sternal 
line.*  He  should  then  determine  the  extent  of  the  tran.sverse 
dulness  at  the  level  of  the  fourth  rib  or  fourth  interspace. 
The  percussion  must  be  forcibly  made,  for  the  borders  of  the 
heart  are  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  resonant  lung;  small 
differences  in  tone  must  be  accurately  noted,  and  the  'per- 
cussion resistance  *  carefully  observed. 


'  The  para-slernal  Hnc  is  an  imaginary  line  drawn  vertically  downwaids  over 
the  front  of  the  chcftt  laid-way  between  the  left  border  of  the  sternuin  and  the  left 
nipple. 
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Alterations  in  the  extent  of  ihe  cardiac  dulness  u^kich  occur 

in  disease. 

The  area  of  cardiac  dulness  may  be  either  increased  or 
diminished  in  disease ;  and  both  conditions — increased  and 
diminished  dulness  over  the  pnecordia — may  be  either 
actually  or  apparently  due  to  cardiac  alterations.  In  other 
words,  alterations  in  the  extent  of  the  pra^cordial  dulness  arc 
in  some  cases  due  to  alterations  in  the  size  of  the  heart  and 
pericardium  ;  in  other  cases,  to  alterations  in  the  surrounding 
viscera  (more  particularly  in  those  portions  of  the  lungs 
which  overlap  the  heart),  the  size  of  the  heart  and  peri- 
cardium being  normal. 

Increased  dnlncss  <n>er  the  pracordia. 
Increased  dulness  over  the  pnecordia  may  be  due  to : — 
r.   Increase  in  the  size  of  the  heart  (hypertrophy,  dilata- 
tion, deposits  of  fat  on  the  exterior  of  the  heart,  new  growths 
in  its  substances). 

2.  Fluid  in  the  sac  of  the  pericardium  (pericarditis  with 
effusion,  hydro-pericardium). 

3.  Increased  exposure  of  the  heart — the  organ  itself  being 
of  normal  size.     Under  this  head  are  included  : — 

(a)  Those  cases  in  which  the  anterior  borders  of  the  lungs 
are  retracted  from  pleuritic  adhesions,  cirrhosis,  etc. 

(b)  Those  rarecascs  in  which  the  heart  is  displaced  forwards 
by  aneurisms  or  solid  tumours  in  the  posterior  mediastinum. 

4.  Solid  or  fluid  accumulations  in  contact  with  the  heart, 
amongst  which  the  following  are  the  most  important : — 

(a)  Consolidations  (from  pulmonary  apoplexy,  pneumonia, 
tubercle,  new  growths,  etc.)»  of  those  portions  of  the  lungs 
which  overlap  the  heart. 

(b)  Fluid  in  the  pleural  sacs. 

(c)  Solid  tumours,  deposits  of  fat,  or  inflammatory  forma- 
tions in  the  anterior  mediastinum. 

(d)  Enlargements  of  the  liver. 

(e)  Aneurisms  springing  from  the  base  of  the  aorta. 

NoU.^Xt  is  extremely  importani  to  remember  that  the  dulness  which, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  results  from  enlargement  of  the  heart   and 
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many  of  the  other  conditions  which  I  have  enumerated  in  the  text,  may 
not  be  present  in  those  cases  :— in  which  the  lungs  are  emphysematous  ; 
in  which  the  anterior  margins  of  the  lungs  are  fixed  by  adhesions  ;  or  in 
which  there  is  air  in  the  pericardial  or  pleural  sacs. 

The  differefiiiai  diagnosis  of  increased  duhiess  over  the 
prmcordia. 

Given  the  presence  of  increased  dulness  over  the  pr^- 
cordia,  we  must,  of  course,  endeavour  to  determine  the  exact 
nature  of  the  pathological  condition  which  is  present ;  and  in 
order  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  it  is  convenient  to  proceed 
by  the  following  stages  or  steps  :  — 

Step  No.  I. — Is  the  increased  dulness  derived  from  the 
heart  itself,  or  is  it  due  to  the  presence  of  some  non-resonant 
substance  in  contact  with  the  organ  ? 

Step  No,  2. — If  the  dulness  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
non-resonant  substance  in  contact  with  the  heart,  what  is  the 
exact  pathological  condition  which  is  present  ? 

Step  No,  3. — If  the  dulness  is  directly  derived  from  the 
heart  itself,  does  it  result  from  increased  exposure  (apparent 
enlargement)  of  the  organ,  or  from  an  actual  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  heart,  including  the  pericardium  ? 

Sttp  No.  4. — If  the  dulness  is  due  to  an  actual  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  organ,  does  it  result  from  the  presence  of  fluid 
in  the  sac  of  the  pericardium,  or  from  an  enlargement  of  the 
heart  itself? 

Step  No.  5. — If  the  dulncss  is  due  to  enlargement  of  the 
heart  itself,  is  the  enlargement  general  or  partial,  and  what  is 
the  pathological  character  and  cause  of  the  condition  ? 

Step  No,  1. — /s  t/te  increased  du/ness  over  the  pnecordia 
derived  from  the  heart  itself  or  is  it  due  to  the  presence  of  some 
non-resonant  substance  in  contact  with  the  organ  f 

As  a  rule  there  is  little  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  correct 
conclusion  on  this  point.  As  we  have  previously  seen,  the 
chief  pathological  conditions  which  give  rise  to  dulness  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  heart,  are: — 

(a)  Consolidations  of  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  lungs 
(apoplectic,  pneumonic,  tubercular,  sarcomatous,  etc.). 

I 
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(b)  Fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity. 

(c)  Kniargcment  of  the  liver. 

(d)  Tumours,  or  inflammatory  deposits  in  the  anterior 
mediastinum. 

(e)  Aneurism  of  the  first  portion  of  the  aortic  arch. 
Now  in  most  of  these  conditions — in  the  vast  majority 

of  cases  met  with  in  practice — the  increased  dulness  is  not 
confined  to  the  limits  of  the  praicordia,  but  extends  often 
for  a  considerable  distance  into  the  surrounding  regions  of 
the  chest.'  In  many  cases  too,  it  does  not  conform  to  the 
shape  of  the  dulness  which  results  from  an  enlargement  of 
the  heart  or  pericardium.' 

There  are,  too,  as  a  rule,  other  symptoms  and  physical 
signs  indicative  of  the  cause  of  the  dulness.  In  consolida- 
tions of  the  lung,  for  example,  cough,  expectoration,  and 
alterations  of  the  respiratory  murmur  over  the  seat  of  the 
dulness  (tubular  breathing,  rAIes,  etc.),  would  probably  be 
present. 

In  addition  to  these  positive  facts  the  negative  evidence — 
that  there  are  no  signs  nor  symptoms  of  disease  of  the 
heart  or  pericardium — confirms  the  diagnosis. 

The  points,  then,  to  which  attention  should  be  directed,  in 
order  to  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  first  step  in  the 
diagnosis  are: — 

1.  The  extent  and  outline  of  the  dulness. 

2.  The  presence  of  symptoms  or  physical  signs  indicative 
of  disease  of  the  adjacent  parts. 

3.  The  condition  of  the  heart  and  pericardium,  as  deter- 
mined by  other  methods  of  investigation. 

Step  No.  2. — If  the  dutness  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  tiou- 


'  Dulness,  resulting  from  a  limited  consolidation  of  those  portions  of  the  lungs 

in  conlact  with  the  heart,  mighr  of  course  be  limited  to  the  i>r.-w:c>rdia.  In  such  a 
case  the  other  physical  signs  and  symptoms  (negative  an<l  positive)  would  l>e  quite 
sufficient  to  detennine  the  ditignoitis. 

'  It  wuuld  be  extremely  ditlicull,  indeed  in  many  coses  impossible,  to  dis- 
tingui.sh  the  dulness  due  lo  a  •^nmll  tumour  or  inflammatary  accumulation  in  the 
anterior  medioslinumi  from  the  dulness  which  results  from  enlargement  of  the 
heart  or  pericardium.  Fortunately  limited  tumours  of  this  description  are  rare, 
and  ihc  difiicuUy  in  diagnosis  i*  therefore  seldom  rael  with  in  practice. 
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resonant  substance  in  contact  with  the  heart,  what  is  the  exact 
pathological  condition  which  is  pn'scnt? 

This  point  can  only  be  determined  by  a  careful  and 
accurate  survey  of  all  the  'facts  of  the  case'  (symptoms, 
physical  signs,  etc.)  ;  and  it  would  obviously  bo  out  of  place 
to  attempt  to  detail  here  the  numerous  symptoms  and 
physical  signs  which  characterise  the  many  different  condi- 
tions which  may  produce  duhicss  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  heart.  Suffice  it  to  say.  that  the  obscr\'cr  must  first 
endeavour  to  determine  to  which  group  of  conditions  (con- 
solidation of  the  lung,  fluid  in  the  pleura,  etc.),  the  lesion  is 
to  be  referred  ;  and  having  decided  that  point,  he  must  next 
endeavour  to  determine  the  exact  pathological  character  of 
the  structural  alteration  which  is  present 

Step  iV(7.  3. — if  tlie  dnlness  is  directly  da'ived  from  the  /tear t 
itself  does  it  result  from  increased  exposure  (i.e.  apparent 
enlargement),  or  from  actual  increase  in  the  sise  of  the  organ  ? 

By  far  the  most  common  cause  of  increased  exposure'  of 
the  heart  is  retraction  of  the  anterior  margins  of  the  lungs,  a 
condition  which  usually  results  from  pleurisy  or  cirrhosis. 

In  seeking  then  to  decide  whether  the  increased  dulness 
is  due  to  apparent  or  actual  enlargement  of  the  organ, 
attention  must  be  particularly  directed  to  the  condition  of 
the  lungs.  A  history  of  previous  pleurisy ;  the  fact  that  the 
anterior  margins  of  the  lungs  are  fixed  by  adhesions,  and  do 
not  expand  and  cover  up  the  heart  during  inspiration — a 
point  which  can  be  determined  by  percussion  and  ausculta- 
tion, during  inspiration  and  expiration  respectively  ;  or,  the 
presence  of  symptoms  and  signs  of  cirrhosis,  phthisis,  etc., 
would  of  course  be  in  favour  of  increased  exposure  (apparent 
enlargement) — an  opinion  which  would  be  confirmed  by  the 
absence  of  symptoms  and  signs  of  pericardial  or  cardiac 
disease,  or  of  any  extra-cardiac  cause  of  enlargement  of  the 
heart,  such  as  cirrhosis  of  the  kidney  or  atheroma. 

But  while  these  are  the  points  to  which  attention  should 
be  directed,  in  order  to  make  a  diagnosis,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  a  positive  opinion  cannot  always  be  arrived  at; 
and  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  exclude  any  enlargement  of 
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the  heart  itself,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  increased  exposure 
is  due  to  forward  displacement  of  the  organ.  In  many  of 
these  cases  the  heart  is  actually  enlarged  as  well  as  dis- 
placed ;  and  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  no  enlargement 
of  the  organ,  the  strong  cardiac  impulse  which  may  be  very 
noticeable,  and  the  presence  of  intra-cardiac  murmurs,  which 
may  be  produced  by  pressure  alterations  at  the  valvular 
orifices,  may  make  it  impossible  to  exclude  all  cardiac 
hypertrophy.  In  cases  of  tliis  description  then  (which,  as  I 
have  previously  remarked,  are  extremely  rare),  a  positive 
opinion  that  the  increased  dulness  is  due  to  fonvard  dis- 
placement, and  not  to  enlargement  of  the  heart  itself,  could 
only  be  ventured  upon,  when  : — 

(a)  There  is  distinct  evidence  of  an  aneurism  or  tumour 
behind  the  heart,  i.e.  of  the  presence  of  an  efficient  cause  of 
forward  displacement. 

(b)  There  are  no  signs  nor  symptoms  of  cardiac  disease  ; 
and  no  extra-cardiac  cause  of  enlargement  such  as  chronic 
Bright's  disease. 

S(cp  No.  4. — If  the  didfuss  is  due  to  an  actual  increase  in 
the  sise  of  the  organ,  docs  it  result  from  fluid  in  the  sac  of  the 
pericardium^  or  from  enlargement  of  the  heart  itself  f 

This  question,  which  involves  the  differential  diagnosis  of 
pericardial  effusion  and  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the 
heart,  will  be  more  appropriately  considered  in  the  detailed 
description  of  pericarditis,  which  will  be  afterwards  given. 

Step  No.  5. — If  the  increased  dulness  is  due  to  enlargement 
of  the  heart  itself  is  the  enlargement  getterai  or  partial,  and 
what  is  the  pathological  character  and  cause  of  the  condition  ? 

This  point,  too,  will  be  more  conveniently  considered 
under  the  detailed  description  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation 
of  the  heart. 


DIMINISHED   DULNESS  OVER  THE   PRj«:CORDIA. 

Diminished  dulness  over  the  pnecordia  is  comparatively 
seldom  due  to  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  heart  itself;  it 
most  frequently  depends  upon  some  alteration  in  the  lungs 
or  adjacent  viscera.     The  chief  causes  of  diminished  dulness 
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over    the    prarcordia    arc,    in    the    order    of   their    relative 
frequency,  as  follows: — 

I.  Increased  covering  up  of  the  heart  by  the  lungs.  By 
far  the  most  common  cause  of  this  condition  is  emphysema. 
but  it  is  sometimes  due  to  the  anterior  margins  of  the  lungs 
being  fixed  over  the  heart  by  pleuritic  adhesions ;  or  to  the 
fact,  that  the  heart  is  pushed  up  under  cover  of  the  lungs  by 
some  gaseous,  fluid  or  solid  accumulation  in  the  abdomen. 

In  some  healthy  persons,  in  whom  the  lungs  are  very  voluminous,  the 
area  of  absolute  cardiac  dulncss  is  much  smaller  than  usual,  and  may  be 
completely  abolished  during  a  full  inspiration  ;  but  these  cases  are  easily 
recognised  by  the  facts,  that  the  area  of  cardiac  dulncss  is  present  during 
a  full  expiration,  and  that  there  arc  no  signs  nur  symptoms  of  cardiac  or 
pulmonar)'  disease. 

2.  Gaseous  accumulations  in  the  pleura,  stomach,  or 
intestines. 

3.  Gas  in  the  pericardium. 

4.  Atrophy  of  the  heart  itself 

The  diffcrcnlia!  diagnosis  of  diminishid  dulncss  over  the 
pracordia. 

There  is  not,  as  a  rule,  much  difficulty  in  deciding  this 
question.  The  steps  which  it  is  convenient  to  follow  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  are  as  follows  : — 

Step  No.  I, — Does  the  diminished  pra^cordial  dulness 
depend  upon  extra-  or  intracardiac  *  conditions  ? 

Step  Xo,  2.  —  If  extra-cardiac,  is  the  diminished  dulness 
due  (a)  to  some  abnormal  condition  of  the  lungs  ;  (b)  to 
distention  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  ;  or  (c)  to  air  in 
the  pleural  cavity  (pneumo-thorax)? 

The  observer  should  remember  that  atrophy  of  the  heart 
sufficiently  great  to  cause  diminished  prjecordial  dulncss  is 
extremely  rare,  and  could  only  be  diagno.sed  by  the  method 
of  exclusion.- 

*  lender  the  head  of  intra-cardiac  conditions,  I  include  abnormal  condillon*  of 
the  pericardium,  as  well  as  of  the  heart  itself. 

*  Atrophy  nf  the  heart  Is  met  with  in  many  wasting  aflections,  more  particularly 
in  cancer  of  the  pylorus.  In  mciny  cases  of  this  kind  (wasting  diseases  with 
atrophy  of  the  hcait)  the  lungs  are  emphysematous,  ami  the  dimini^hiM  praxordial 
dulneu  is  partly  doe  to  increased  overlapping  of  the  heart  by  the  lunfRi. 
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In  all  cases,  then,  in  which  diminished  prarcordial  dulness 
is  met  with,  the  practitioner  should,  in  the  first  place,  make  a 
careful  physical  examination  of  the  patient,  paying  particular 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  lungs,  stomach,  and  adjacent 
viscera.  By  this  means  he  will  be  able  to  determine  whether 
the  physical  signs  of  emphysema,  pneumo-thorax,  or  any  of 
the  other  extra-cardiac  causes  of  diminished  dulness  (which  I 
have  just  mentioned)  are  present. 

When  the  diminished  dulness  is  due  to  pneumo-pcri- 
cardium,  the  physical  signs  of  that  condition — which  are  very 
definite,  and  which  I  shall  afterwards  describe — will  be  dis- 
covered in  the  course  of  the  examination. 

Should  the  result  of  this  examination  be  negative  {ix, 
should  physical  examination  fail  to  elicit  any  cause  for  the 
condition),  he  will  have  to  ask  himself  whether  the  diminished 
dulness  is  due  to  a  voluminous  (but  not  emphysematous)  con- 
dition of  the  lungs,  or  whether  it  is  caused  by  atrophy  of  the 
heart  itself.  The  condition  of  the  general  health  ;  the  state  of 
the  cardiac  dulness  during  a  full  expiration  ;  *  and  particularly 
the  presence  of  any  well  recognised  cause  of  atrophy  of  the 
heart,  such  as  cancer  of  the  pylorus,  arc  the  points  to  which 
attention  is  to  be  directed  in  order  to  decide  this  point. 


AUSCULTATION. 

Auscultation  is  an  extremely  important  means  of  phy- 
sical examination.     It  is  founded  upon  the  facts  : — 

(1)  That  during  each  cardiac  revolution  certain  sounds 
are  generated  within  the  heart. 

(2)  That  these  sounds  depend  upon  definite  physical 
conditions,  more  especially  upon  the  condition  of  the  valve- 
flaps,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  closed  and  stretched. 

(3)  That  modifications  in  these  physical  conditions  (/.«". 
alterations  in  the  valve-flaps,  and  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  closed  and  stretched)  are  attended  by  correspond- 
ing modifications  in  the  cardiac  sounds. 

'  When  ihc  lungs  arc  voluminous,  Uil  otherwise  healthy,  the  cardiac  dulness 
becomes  distinctly  perceptible  during  a  complete  expiration.  In  atrophy  of  the 
heart,  a  full  expiration  docs  not  produce  such  a  marked  cfTcct. 
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By  means,  then^  of  auscultation,  we  are  able  to  obtain 
valuable  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  valvular 
apparatus  of  the  heart  ;  and  since  the  mode  of  closure  and 
stretching  of  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves  depends,  in 
great  part,  upon  the  condition  of  the  walls  of  the  left  and 
right  ventricles,  and  since  the  manner  in  which  the  aortic 
and  pulmonary  valves  are  closed  and  stretched  depends 
upon  the  condition  of  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  blood- 
pressures,  we  have  in  auscultation  a  valuable  means  of 
ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  cardiac  muscle,  and  of 
the  blood-pressure  in  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery 
respectively. 

Further,  by  means  of  auscultation  wc  can  observe  the 
rhythm  of  the  heart,  and  the  exact  frequency  of  the  cardiac 
contractions.'  Auscultation,  too,  is  the  most  important  means 
which  wc  possess  of  determining  the  presence  of  disease  in 
the  pericardial  sac. 

The  main  objects  of  auscultation  are  to  ascertain  : — 

1.  Whether  both  cardiac  sounds  arc  audible  or  not. 

2.  The  character  of  the  cardiac  sounds,  whether  normal 
or  not 

3.  If  abnormal,  the  exact  nature  of  the  modifications 
which  are  present. 

But  in  order  that  these  points  may  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood, and  that  the  significance  of  their  different  modifica- 
tions may  be  correctly  appreciated,  I  must  now  describe 
the  normal  character  of  the  cardiac  sounds,  their  mode  of 
production,  the  nature  of  the  alterations  which  they  undergo 
in  disease,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  modifications  are 
produced. 

Tiu  norma!  Heart  Sounds  and  their  mode  0/ production. 

During  the  period  which  elapses  between  the  commence- 
ment of  one  ventricular  contraction  and  the  commencement 


'  In  some  csues  in  whidi  die  heart  is  acting  quickly  and  fcchly,  and  more 
cspedally  in  those  cases  in  which  some  of  the  cardiac  pulsations  fait  to  reftch  the 
wrist,  auscultation  and  the  caxdiograph  are  the  only  certain  means  of  ascertaining 
the  exact  freqaeocy  of  the  cardiac  contractions. 
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of  the  ventricular  contraction  immediately  succeeding  it.  that 
is  to  say,  during  every  complete  cardiac  revolution  or  cycle, 
two  sounds  are  generated,  which  are  termed  respectively  the 
first  and  second  sounds  of  the  heart.  The  two  sounds  are 
separated  by  periods  of  silence,  or  pauses,  as  they  are  tech- 
nically termed  ;  and  the  whole  cardiac  cycle  is  therefore 
composed  of  four  hcparate  parts,  vi?.. ; — 

I,  The  first  sound. 

?.  The  first  silence  or  pause. 

3,  The  second  sound. 

4.  The  second  silence  or  pause. 

The  first  sound  corresponds  in  time  to  the  contraction  of 
the  ventricles,  i.e.  its  rhythm  is  systoiic ;  and  it  is  mainly 
produced  by  the  sudden  tension  of  the  auriculo-vcntricular 
(mitral  and  tricuspid)  valve-segments  and  their  chords 
tendineiB,  partly  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  walls  of 
the  ventricles.^ 

The  second  sound  follows  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles. 
i.e,  its  rhythm  is  diastolic ;  and  it  is  produced  by  the  closure, 
and.  more  especially,  by  the  sudden  tension  of  the  arterial 
(aortic  and  pulmonary)  valve- flaps. 

Now,  since  the  heart  is  a  double  organ,  four  sounds  are  in 
reality  generated  during  each  cardiac  cycle,  viz..  two  first 
sounds,  produced  by  the  sudden  tension  of  the  mitral  and 
tricuspid  valve-flaps  (the  mitral  first  sound  and  the  tricuspid 
first  sounds  respectively),  and  two  second  sounds,  produced 
by  the  sudden  tension  of  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  valve- 
flaps  (the  aortic  and  puhnonaiy  second  sounds  respectively). 
But  in  as  much  as  the  action  of  the  two  hearts  is,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  perfectly  synchronous,  the  two  first 
sounds  are  synchronous,  and  the  two  second  sounds  are 
synchronous;  and  hence  a  single  first  sound  (which  is  made 
up  of  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  first  sounds),  and  a  single 
second  sound  (which  is  made  up  of  the  aortic  and  pulmonary 

*  The  tilling  of  ihtr  apex  against  ihc  wall  of  the  chesl,  the  suJden  tension 
of  the  walls  of  the  ventricles,  and  the  pris-iage  of  the  I»KTod  from  the  ventricle? 
inlo  the  aona  and  pulmonary  artery,  have  al«iO  Ikch  ihoughi  to  aid  in  the  pro- 
duclton  of  ihc  first  sound  of  tlic  heart. 
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second  sounds)  are  heard  when  the  stethoscope  is  applied 
over  the  prsecordia. 

T/u  relative  duration  of  the  cardiac  sounds  and  sUcnccs. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  i.e.y  when  the  heart  is 
healthy  and  the  pulse  of  normal  frequency,  each  cardiac 
sound,  and  each  silence,  has  a  definite  duration,  which,  for 
practical  purposes,  is  sufficiently  accurately  expressed  as 
follows  : — If  the  whole  cardiac  cycle  be  divided  into  ten 
equal  parts,  the  first  sound  will  occupy  four-tenths,  the  first 
silence  one-tenth,  the  second  sound  two-tenths,  and  the 
second  silence  three-tenths  of  the  whole.  This  measurement 
which  is  taken  from  VValshe  (Diseases  of  the  Hearty  page  48), 
is  a  ^ood  working  division,  though  not  absolutely  accurate. 
According  to  Dr  Gibson  *  the  average  absolute  duration  of 
each  phase  of  the  entire  cardiac  cycle  is  as  follows : — 

Aun'cuUr  Systole.         VcDtricuUr  S)'«tole.         Veotricnlar  Dlftstole.  Cntire  Cycle. 

1 12  sec.  368  sec.  '578  sec.  1*058  sec. 

This  division  of  the  cardiac  cycle  is  graphically  represented 
in  figures  36  and  I'j^  by  reference  to  which  the  exact 
relationship  of  the  cardiac  sounds  and  silences  will  be  more 
easily  appreciated. 


Fic.  36. — Diagrammatic  represeniaiion  of  the  cardiac  cycle. 

t»6nt  ftaunO. 

3— second  sound, 
A^first  or  short  silence. 
B^second  or  long  ulcncc. 

'  ^^urt^t  of  Anatomy  a»kH  Physiology,  vol.  xiv.  p.  237, 
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Fig.  37. — DUgTammalic  representntjon  of  the  carrliac  cycle, 
modified  by  Sharpcy), 


(After  Gftirdnrr. 


The  characteristic  features  of  the  individual  cardiac  sounds. 

The  first  sound  is,  as  we  have  seen,  systolic,  and  lasts 
twice  as  long  as  the  second,  which  is  diastolic  ;  but  in  addi- 
tion to  these  difTcrcnccs  in  rhythm  and  duration,  the  two 
sounds  present  certain  other  distinctive  features.  The  first 
sound  is  dull,  muffled,  and  booming  in  character ;  it  gives 
one  the  impression  of  being  produced  at  some  distance  from 
the  ear ;  while  the  second  sound  is  sharp,  abrupt,  accentuated, 
and  superficial,  i,e.  it  appears  to  be  produced  close  to  the 
ear.  The  syllables  lupp  dupp  give  a  very  good  idea  of  tlie 
normal  characters  of  the  cardiac  sounds. 

The  characteristic  features  of  the  first  sound  are  best 
heard  at  the  apex  of  the  heart,  those  of  the  second  sound  at 
the  base. 

But  further,  the  first  sound  which  is  produced  in  the  left 
heart  {i.e.  the  mitral  first  sound)  is  longer  and  more  mufiled 
than  tlic  tricuspid  first  sound  ;  while  the  aortic  second  is 
louder  and  more  accentuated  than  the  pulmonary. 

The  points  of  differential  maxivutm  intensity  of  the  in- 
dividual sounds. 

In  order  to  appreciate  these  difi'erences,  i,e.  in  order  to 
hear  the  sounds  which  are  generated  at  any  one  of  the  four 
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valvular  orifices,  apart,  so  far  as  is  possible,  from  the  other 
three,  it  is  necessary  to  listen  at  certain  points  of  the  chest 
wall,  which  I  am  in  the  habit  of  terming  the  points  of 
differential  maximum  intensity  of  cardiac  soutids  ami  murmurs. 
The  position  of  the  points  is  as  follows ; — 

Mitral  sounds  are  best  differentiated  at  the  apex  of  the 
heart. 

Tricuspid  sounds  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  or 
rather  at  the  junction  of  the  lower  left  costal  cartilages  with 
the  sternum.  (Some  authorities  say  the  junction  of  the  right 
lower  costal  cartilages  with  the  sternum.) 

Aortic  sounds  at  the  second  right  costal  cartilage. 

Pulmonary  sounds  at  the  third  left  costal  cartilage. 

The  fact,  that  tlie  distinctive  characters  of  any  indindual  sound  (^mitral, 
tricuspid,  aortic,  and  pulmonary)  are  not  well  heard  if  the  stethoscope  is 
placed  over  the  exact  position  of  the  valve  at  which  that  sound  is 
generated,  is  owing  to  the  close  juxta-posiiion  of  the  valves.  According 
to  Walshe  *a  superfidnl  area  of  half  an  inch  square  will  include  a  portion 
of  all  the  four  sets  of  valves  in  situ;  an  area  of  about  one  quarter  of  an 
inch,  a  portion  of  all  except  the  tricuspid  ;*  while  Sibson  states  that  each 
of  the  higher  orifices  overlaps  in  position  the  orifice  immediately  below  ii. 
'Thus  the  pulmonic  orifice  at  its  lower  and  rij^ht  edge  is  situated  to  a 
slight  extent  in  front  of  the  upper  and  left  edge  of  the  aortic  orifice  ;  the 
right  posterior  or  lower  flap  of  the  aortic  valve  is  situated  in  front  of  the 
upper  third  or  two-fifths  of  the  mitral  orifice  ;  and  the  lower  two-thirds 
or  three-fourths  of  the  mitral  orifice  arc  behind  the  corresponding  upper 
portion  of  the  tricuspid  orifice.' — Russell  Rcj-nold^s  System  of  Medicine^ 
voL  iv.  p,  86. 

The  exact  relationship  of  the  vah'es  to  the  surface  of  the  chest  is, 
according  to  the  same  observers  (Walshe  and  Sibson),  as  follows  : — 

Pulmonary. — According  to  Walshe'  'the  upper  or  free  edge  of  the 
pulmonary  valves  lies  horizontally,  and  in  the  mass  of  persons,  a  shade 
above  the  upper  edge  of  the  third  left  cartilage,  the  body  of  the  valve 
consequently  a  little  lower  than  this, — the  left  i^gc  of  the  sternum  having 
closely  the  same  width  of  the  vessel  on  both  sides/ 

Aortic. — The  aortic  valves,  according  to  Walshe,  lie  horizontally  a  vcr>' 
little  further  inwards,  and  lower  than  the  pulmonary,  corresponding  to  the 
union  of  the  third  left  cartilage  with  the  sternum. 

According  to  Sibson  the  upper  and  left  border  of  the  aortic  orifice, 
especially  during  the  diastole,  is  situated  behind  the  lower  portion  of 
the  third  cartilage  near  the  sternum  ;  and  its  lower  and  right  border, 

'  Distasa  »fihe  ffenrt^  fourth  edition,  p.  6. 
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especially  during  the  systole,  is  situated  behind  the  middle  line  of  the 
sternum,  on  a  level  with  the  upper  portion  of  the  fourth  cartiiage. 

Mitral. — The  attached  edge  of  the  mitral  valve,  according  lo  Walshe, 
lies  almost  horizontally  about  a  quarter  of  ;m  inch  lower  than  the  attached 
bases  of  the  aortic  valves,  ver>'  slightly  further  inwards  than  these,  and 
deeper  within  the  chest  than  the  tricuspid  vaK-e.  The  attached  border 
lies  on  the  level  of  the  union  of  the  iliird  cartilage  with  the  sternum, 
nearer,  as  a  rule,  the  upper  than  the  l(>wer  bonier. 

According  to  Sibson  the  mitral  orifice  is  seated  behind  the  left  half  of 
the  sternum,  at  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  lower  third  of  that  bone,  on  a 
level  with  the  fourth  cartilage,  the  fourth  space,  and  the  upper  portion  of 
the  fifth  cartilage. 

Tricuspid^—'  The  attached  edge  of  the  tricuspid,'  according  to  Walshc, 


Fig.  38.  — Dia^atH  ta  iUusttait  the  ffsUtoH  ej  tht  vulvuhr  eriJiAxs. 
xHf^ily  modijifd. ) 
AWtf. — The  aortic  valve  is  a  little  too  low. 


{A fur  Get, 
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*  slantingly  placed  across  ihe  siemum  from  above  downwards,  and  from 
left  to  right,  inclines  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sternal  edge  of  the 
third  left  interspace  nearly  to  the  sternal  end  of  the  fourth  rijfht  inter- 
space,  or  fifth  right  cartilage  ;'  while  Sibson  states  that  in  a  healthy  man 
with  a  well-formed  chest,  the  tricuspid  orifice  is  situated  behind  the  lower 
fourth  of  the  sternum  to  the  right  of  the  middle  line  of  that  bone,  its 
upper  border  being  on  a  level  wuh  the  lower  edge  of  the  fourth  cartilage, 
and  its  lower  border  being  behind  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  and  the 
articulation  to  it  of  the  right  sixth  cartilage. 

jModiT  of  distinguisliing  tlic  tivo  sounds  of  (he  twart,  —Under 
ordinary  circumstances  there  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
the  two  sounds  of  the  heart ;  but  in  some  cases  of  disease, 
more  particularly  when  the  heart  is  acting  quickly  and 
irregularly,  and  when  the  first  sound  is  short  and  valvular, 
it  may  be  very  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  first  and  which  is 
the  second  sound.  The  same  difficulty  is  also  experienced 
in  the  observation  of  some  cardiac  murmurs.  Now,  in  both 
casest  attention  must  be  particularly  directed  to  the  rhythm 
of  the  sound  or  murmur,  and  to  its  point  of  diflferential 
maximum  intensity.  In  the  case  of  murmurs  the  direction 
of  propagation  is  also  of  importance,  as  I  shall  afterwards 
point  out. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  rhythm,  the  observer  should 
listen  over  the  pra^cordia,  and,  at  the  same  time,  apply  the 
fingers  of  the  right  hand  over  the  position  of  the  apex  beat. 
When  the  apex  beat  is  not  available,  the  sound  should  be 
timed  by  the  carotid  pulse.  The  radial  pulse  is  not  suitable 
for  this  purpose,  owing  to  the  fact  that  an  appreciable  in- 
terval elapses  between  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle  and 
the  occurrence  of  the  pulse  at  the  wrist. 

Alterations  in  the  heart  sounds  which  occur  in  disease. 

The  alterations  of  the  heart  sounds  which  occur  in  disease 
are  either  simple  modifications  of  the  normal  sounds  (quanti- 
ttitive  changes),  or  absolute  alterations  (^qualitative  changes). 

The  quantitative  changes  include  : — 

I.  Alterations  in  the  loudness  or  intensity,  and  in  the 
duration  or  sound  characters  (tone  and  purity)  of  the  cardiac 
sounds. 
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2.  Alterations  in  the  position  of  the  points  of  differential 
maximum  intensity. 

3»  Reduplications. 

The  qualitative  changes  embrace  the  various  forms  of 
endocardial  and  exocardial  murmurs. 


Aiicraliorts  i$i  toudfuss  or  intatsity} 

The  intensity  or  loudness  of  the  cardiac  sounds  may  be 
increased  or  diminished  in  disease.  In  some  cases,  all  four 
sounds  (mitral,  tricuspid,  aortic,  and  pulmonary)  are  modi- 
fied ;  in  others,  the  sound  produced  at  one  valvular  orifice 
only  is  affected. 

But  although  alterations  in  intensity  are  common  in 
disease,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  variations  of  this 
description  are  pathological.  On  the  contrary,  we  know  that 
the  loudness,  of  the  heart  sounds,  varies  in  different  in- 
dividuals, even  in  health,  and  in  the  same  (healthy)  in- 
dividual under  different  conditions  ;  and  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  fix  upon  an  average  healthy  standard.  When  the 
alteration  (from  what  we  consider  the  average  healthy 
standard)  is  considerable,  when  it  is  permanent,  and  more 
especially  when  some  organic  disease  (either  of  the  heart 
or  other  organ)  capable  of  producing  it,  is  present,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  deciding  that  the  alteration  is  pathological. 
Another  point  which  enables  us  to  distinguish  some  of  the 
pathological  alterations  is  this,  that  in  the  physiological 
variations  of  intensity  the  relative  degree  of  loudness  of  the 
different  heart  sounds  is  generally  preserved,  the  aortic  se- 
cond sound,  for  instance,  being  louder  than  the  pulmonarj-, 
the  mitral  than  the  tricuspid  ;  whereas  in  some  of  the  patho- 
logical variations  the  relative  intensity  of  the  sounds  derived 
from  the  right  and  left  hearts  is  perverted,  the  pulmonary 
being  louder  than  the  aortic,  the  tricuspid  than  the  mitral.- 

'  AltcraU'Jiis  in  ihc  loudnc&s  or  intensity  of  the  heart  suund&  are  very  often 
a&sociatcd  with  alterations  in  the  duration  and  wuml  characters;  but  for  con- 
venience of  description  it  is  better  to  con&ider  each  of  ihc^te  modifications  scparalely. 

'  In  many  pathological  alterations  the  relative  intensity  of  the  sounds  flerivcd 
from  the  right  and  left  hearts  \t,  of  course,  preserved. 
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The  intensity  or  loudness  of  the  heart  sounds,  as  luard 
over  the pmc&rdiay  is  the  resultant  of  two  conditions,  viz. : — 

(i)  The  amount  of  sound,  so  to  speak,  which  is  generated 
within  the  heart. 

(2)  The  facility  with  which  the  sound  generated  within 
the  heart  is  conducted  to  the  ear. 

Variations  in  the  intensity  or  loudness  of  the  heart 
sounds,  as  heard  over  the  pracordia,  may  therefore  be  due 
to:— 

(1)  Alterations  in  production. 

(2)  Alterations  in  conduction. 

For  convenience   of  description   we   may    term   the    former 
actual  zxi^  the  latter  apparent  alterations. 

Let  us  now  consider,  in  more  detail,  the  pathological  and 
clinical  conditions  which  are  associated  with  increase  and 
diminution  of  the  heart  sounds,  as  heard  over  the  prascordia, 
respectively. 

Increased  intensity  or  loudness  of  the  heart  sounds  as  heard 

over  the  pracordia. 

Increased  intensity  or  loudness  of  the  heart  sounds,  as 
heard  over  the  pr^ecordia,  may,  as  I  have  previously  stated, 
be  either  apparent  or  real. 

Apparent  increase. —  In  tln"s  condition,  in  which  the  heart 
sounds,  are  louder  than  in  health,  a  normal  amount  of  sound. 
so  to  speak,  is  generated  within  the  heart,  and  the  increased 
intensity,  as  heard  over  the  pra.'cordia,  is  due  to  the  con- 
ditions for  the  conduction  of  sound,  from  the  heart  to  the  ear, 
being  more  favourable  than  in  health. 

Now  the  pathological  and  clinical  conditions  which  favour 
increased  conduction  are  :— 

I.  Abnormal  Uiinness  of  the  chest  wall,  wasting  of  muscle. 
and  especially  of  the  subcutaneous  fat, 

2-  Increased  exposure  of  tlie  heart,  which,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  may  be  due  to  retraction  of  the  anterior  margins 
of  the  lungs  (cirrhosis,  pleurisy,  etc.),  or  to  fonvard  displace- 
ment of  the  heart. 
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3.  Consolidation  of  the  portions  of  the  lungs  adjacent  to 
the  heart  (pneumonia,  phthisis,  etc.). 

4.  The  presence  of  a  cavity,  suitable  for  the  amplification 
of  sound,  i.e.  a  thin-walled  cavity  in  contact  with  the  heart 
on  the  one  hand  and  with  the  chest  wall  on  the  other.  The 
cavity  may  be  situated  in  the  lung  itself  (as  in  phthisis) ; 
in  the  pleura  (as  in  pneumo-thorax) ;  or,  it  may  be  a  dilated 
stomach. 

5.  Air  in  the  sac  of  the  pericardium  (pneumo-pericardium). 
In  the  latter  cases  (4  and  5)  the  heart  sounds  usually  have  a 
metallic  or  amphoric  character,  and  are  sometimes  auto- 
audible. 

Real  or  actual  increase. — In  this  condition  the  amount  of 
sound  which  is  generated  within  the  heart,  is  above  the 
normal  healthy  standard.* 

Now,  since  the  chief  causes  of  the  normal  heart  sounds 
are  the  closure,  and  more  particularly  the  sudden  tension  of 
the  valvular  segments,  it  follows  that  anything  which  produces 
more  forcible  closure  and  more  sudden  tension  of  the  valvular 
segments  will  produce  an  actual  increase.  It  is  necessary  lo 
add,  that  the  valvular  segments  must  be  healthy  ;  where  they 
are  rendered  rigid  and  incapable  of  vibrating,  the  cardiac 
sounds  may  be  feeble,  muffled,  and  impure,  although  the 
other  conditions  which  favour  the  increased  production  of 
sound  are  present. 

In  some  cases  all  the  valvular  segments  arc  more  forcibly 
and  suddenly  stretched,  and  all  the  cardiac  sounds  are  con- 
sequently intensified.  Excited  action  of  the  heart,  such  as 
results  from  violent  muscular  effort,  neurotic  palpitation, 
ex-ophthalmic  goitre,  etc.,  is  the  most  common  cause  of 
this  condition  (/>,  of  increased  intensity  of  all  the  heart 
sounds). 

In  other  cases,  and  these  are  by  far  the  most  important 
in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view,  one  of  the  cardiac  sounds  only 
is  exaggerated. 

*  When  the  conditions  for  conduction  arc  unfavourable,  the  heart  sounds, 
oj  htani  0V€r  thi  pmcordia^  may  be  of  nurmal,  or  even  diminished  intensity,  even 
although  the  amount  of  sound  generated  within  the  heart  is  in  eicess. 
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Increased  intemity  of  tkt  aortic  second  sound  occurs  in 
all  conditions  in  which  the  blood  pressure,  in  the  aorta, 
is  above  the  normal  (the  aortic  segments  must,  as  I  have 
previously  remarked,  be  fairly  healthy).  Increased  aortic 
tension  may  result  from  : — (a)  an  obstruction  to  the  pas- 
sage of  blood  through  the  arterial  system,  the  amount  of 
blood  propelled  into  the  arterial  system  (or  what  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  the  force  of  the  cardiac  pump)  being 
normal ;  (b)  an  excessive  quantity  of  blood  being  pumped 
into  the  aorta,  tlie  peripheral  resistance  being  normal.  (When 
the  flow  througli  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  circulation  is 
abnormally  free,  an  excessive  quantity  of  blood  may  be 
propelled  into  the  arterial  system  without  any  increase  of  the 
arterial  tension  resulting). 

The  chief  pathological  and  clinical  conditions,  therefore, 
associated  with  accentuation  of  the  aortic  second  sound  are  : — 

1.  Obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the 
minute  arteries— a  condition  which  occurs  more  particularly 
in  chronic  Bright's  disease  (the  cirrhotic  form  of  kidney)  and 
in  atheroma.  (Dr  Broadbent.  Dr  Mahomed,  and  others  think 
that  the  chief  cause  of  the  obstruction  in  many  of  these  cases 
is  situated  in  the  capillary  system  of  vessels  rather  than  in 
the  minute  arteries. V) 

In  these  cases  the  left  ventricle  is  hypertrophied,  and 
there  is  therefore  a  double  cause  for  the  increased  aortic 
tension,  viz.,  obstruction  in  front,  and  the  powerful  propelling 
force  behind. 

2.  Atheroma,  dilatation,  and  aneurism  of  the  aorta. 

3.  Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle. 

All  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventiiclc  arc  not  attended  with  an 
accentuated  aortic  second  sound.  In  mitral  regurgitation,  for  example, 
there  is  usually  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  leak  through  the  mitral  orifice,  the  amount  of  blood  pumped  into  the 
aorta  (by  the  hypertrophied  left  ventricle)  is  usually  smaller  than  normal, 
the  aortic  tension  is,  therefore,  diminished,  and  the  aortic  second  sound 
decreased.  Again,  in  aortic  regur^ntaiion,  although  the  hypertrophied 
and  dilated  left  ventricle  propels  an  excessive  amount  of  blood  into  the 
aorta,  the  aortic  second  sound  is,  in  consequence  of  the  incompetent 
»  British  M^Aiicai  Journal,  Aug.  25,  1883,  p.  J57. 
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condition  of  the  aortic  valve  and  the  altered  condition  of  the  aortic 
segments,  usually  completely  absent,  and  replaced  by  a  murmur. 

Increased  intensity  of  the  pulmonary  second  sound. — In- 
creased intensity  of  the  pulmonary  second  sound  occurs  in 
all  those  conditions  in  which  the  blood-pressure  within  the 
pulmonary  artery  is  in  excess.  And  increased  pulmonary 
tension,  may,  like  increased  aortic  tension,  be  due  either  to 
obstruction  in  front,  or  increased  pressure  from  behind,  these 
two  causes  being  very  generally  combined. 

The  chief  clinical  conditions  associated  with  accentuation 
of  the  pulmonary  second  sound  are: — 

1.  Mitral  lesions  (both  stenosis  and  regurgitation)  which 
produce  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs. 

Skoda  was  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  accentuation  of  the  pulmonary  second  sound 
in  cases  of  mitral  stenosis,  and  to  point  out  that  the  'amount 
of  accentuation '  is  an  index  or  gauge  of  the  extent  of  the 
mitral  lesion.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered: — (l)  that 
this  statement  only  holds  good  so  long  as  the  right  ventricle  is 
powerful  and  the  tricuspid  valve  sound.  In  advanced  stages 
of  mitral  disease  the  pulmonary  second  sound  may  be  less 
loud  than  at  the  earlier  periods  of  the  case,  the  explanation 
being  either,  that  in  consequence  of  the  right  ventricle  having 
become  feeble,  or  the  tricuspid  valve  having  given  way,  less 
blood  is  being  injected  into  the  pulmonary  arter>- ;  the  blood 
pressure,  therefore,  and  consequently  the  intensity  of  the 
pulmonary  second  sound,  are  less  than  at  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  case,  i£,  before  the  tricuspid  began  to  leak  ;  (2)  that 
in  gauging  the  extent  of  a  mitral  lesion  by  the  loudness  of 
tlie  pulmonary  second  sound,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  for  pul- 
monary causes  of  accentuation. 

2.  Some  lung  affections,  notably  cirrhosis  and  emphysema, 
in  which  there  is  a  primary^  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the 
blood  through  the  lungs. 

3.  Hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle.  As  I  have  pre- 
viously pointed  out,  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  is 
a  secondary  condition  which  results  from  some  obstruction 

Primar}*,  as  compared  u-ith  the  vroWari' obstruction,  which  is  dac  to  mitral  lesions. 
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to  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs.  In  cases  of 
this  description  there  is,  therefore,  a  double  cause  for  the 
increased  pulmonary  tension,  which  produces  the  accentua- 
tion of  the  pulmonary  second  sound,  viz,,  obstruction  in  front 
and  increased  pressure  behind. 

Increased  iutcusity  of  the  mitral  fust  sound, — VVIicn  the 
mitral  first  sound  is  much  intensified,  its  duration  and  tone 
are  usually  at  the  same  time  modified  ;  it  is  shorter  than 
normal,  more  abrupt,  more  accentuated  ;  in  fact  it  loses  the 
distinguishing  characters  of  the  first  sounds  and  assumes  those 
of  the  second- 

Acombined  condition  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation, 
together  with  an  irritable  condition  of  the  muscular  fibre, 
attended  by  increased  rapidity  (celerity)  of  contraction,  are 
the  conditions  which  more  particularly  favour  the  production 
of  this  form  of  modification. 

Temporary  over-action  of  the  heart  (palpitation,  etc)  is 
also  a  common  cause  of  increased  loudness  of  the  mitral  first 
sound  ;  but  in  cases  of  this  description,  the  other  cardiac 
sounds  are  also  intensified.' 

It  might  readily  be  supposed  that  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle  would  produce  increased  loudness  of  the  mitral  first 
sound.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  in  fact,  in  solid 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  {i.e.  hypertrophy  without 
dilatation),  even  when  the  segments  of  the  mitral  valve  are 
perfectly  healthy  and  clastic,  the  mitral  first  sound  is  usually 
weaker  (more  muffled)  than  in  health  (see  page  154,  where 
the  cause  of  the  muffling  is  explained).  This  fact  is,  I  think, 
a  strong  argument  in  support  of  the  valvular  as  against  the 
muscular  origin  of  the  first  sound. 

Increased  intensity  of  t/te  tricuspid  first  sounds  usually  de- 
pends upon  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle. 
The  same  remarks,  which  have  just  been  made  regarding 
accentuation  of  the  mitral  first  sound,  apply  here  ;  the  right 
being  substituted  for  the  left  ventricle,  and  the  tricuspid  for 
the  mitral  valve. 

*  The  miltal  scgmcnis  must,  for  the  reasons  previously  given  {see  page  144)' 
be  fairly  healthy,  j.a,  sufficiently  clastic  to  be  thrown  into  vibration. 
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The  differ mtial  diagnosis  of  tti  creased  i ft  tensity  ofitte  heart 

sounds. 

The  recognition  of  the  cause  of  the  increased  intensity  of 
the  heart  sounds  is  not,  as  a  rule,  a  matter  of  much  difficulty. 
The  steps  in  the  inquiry  arc  as  follows  : — 

Step.  No.  I.  Arc  all  the  heart  sounds  intensified  ;  or,  is  the 
accentuation  h'mited  to  the  sound  produced  at  one  of  the 
vaKoilar  orifices  ? 

Step.  No,  2.  If  all  the  sounds  arc  intensified,  is  the  con- 
dition due  to  some  temporary  cause,  such  as  over-action  from 
excitement,  neurotic  palpitation,  and  the  like ;  or,  is  it  asso- 
ciated with  structural  changes  in  the  heart? 

The  points  to  which  attention  is  to  be  directed  in  order 
to  solve  this  question  are  (a)  the  presence  of  any  obvious 
cause  of  temporary'  over-action  or  excitement ;  (b)  the  con- 
dition of  the  heart  after  a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  allow 
of  any  temporary  over-action  from  nervousness,  excitement, 
etc.,  to  have  subsided  ;  and  especially  (c)  the  presence  or 
absence  of  any  indications  of  organic  change  (such  as  in- 
creased dulness  on  percussion,  etc.)  in  the  heart  itself 

Step  A^o.  3.  If  the  accentuation  is  confined  to  the  sound 
produced  at  one  of  the  valvular  orifices,  what  is  its  cause? 

When  the  aortic  second  sound  is  accentuated,  attention 
must  be  particularly  directed  to  the  condition  of  the  urine  ; 
the  state  of  the  superficial  vessels ;  the  presence  or  absence 
of  pressure  symptoms  within  the  thorax,  and  the  physical 
examination  of  the  aortic  arch  ;  for  renal  disease,  atheroma, 
and  ancurismal  dilatations  of  the  aorta,  are,  as  we  have 
previously  seen,  the  most  common  causes  of  this  condition, 
i.e,  accentuation  of  the  aortic  sound.  It  is  important  too»  to 
note  the  condition  of  the  left  ventricle;  for  hypertrophy  of 
the  left  ventricle  is  another  cause  of  increased  loudness  of  the 
aortic  second  sound. ^ 


'  The  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  which  is  associated  with  accentuation  of 
the  aortic  second  sound,  is  usually  secondary  to  some  form  of  arterial  obstruction. 
Hypertrophy  due  to  mitral  and  aortic  valve  lesions  is  not  (for  the  reasons  preWously 
given)  usually  attended  by  increased  intensity  of  the  aorUc  second  sound. 
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When  tile  pulmonary  second  sound  is  accentuated,  at- 
tention must  be  particularly  directed  to  the  condition  of  the 
mitral  valve,  for  mitral  lesions  are  the  most  common  (cardiac) 
cause  of  the  condition.  Should  the  mitral  valve  be  healthy, 
the  lungs  ^  must  be  carefully  examined,  and  the  presence 
or  absence  of  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  must  be 
noted. 

When  the  mitral  or  tricuspid  first  sounds  are  intensified, 
the  condition  of  the  left  and  right  ventricles  must  be  particu- 
larly investigated,  and  the  causes  of  hypertrophy  and  dilata- 
tion looked  for. 

Diministud  intensity  or  loudness  of  the  heart  sounds  as  heard 
over  the  prtxcordia. 

Diminished  intensity  or  loudness  of  the  heart  sounds,  as 
heard  over  the  pr.-ecordia,  may  be  either  apparent  or  real. 

Apparent  diminution. — In  this  condition,  in  which  the 
heart  sounds,  as  tteard  over  the  prcecordia^  are  less  loud  than 
in  health,  a  natural  amount  of  sound,  so  to  speak,  is  generated 
within  the  heart,  and  the  diminution  is  due,  either  to  (a)  the 
conditions  for  conduction  being  less  favourable  than  in  the 
normal  state,  or  to  (b)  the  heart  sounds  being  obscured  by 
other  sounds  produced  within  the  chest,  e.g.  bronchitic  r41cs.* 

Now  the  chief  pathological  and  clinical  conditions  which 
interfere  with  conduction  arc : — 

1.  Excessive  thickness  of  the  chest-wall  more  particularly 
of  the  subcutaneous  fat. 

2.  Abnormal  over-lapping  of  the  heart  by  the  lungs — a 
condition  which  reaches  its  highest  degree  of  development  in 
pulmonary  emphysema. 

3.  Fluid  in  the  sac  of  the  pericardium. 

Actual   diminution. — In    this   condition    the   amount  of 


'  Wc  have  previously  seen  that  accentuation  of  the  pulmonary  second  iound  is 
almost  atwAys  due  to  obstruction  tn  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  lungs,  and  that 
this  condition  may  be  primary^  t'.t.  due  lo  prinmry  ttlteralions  in  ihc  lungs. 
ctrrhosis,  emphysema,  etc.,  or  secondary,  i.e.  the  result  of  mitral  lesions. 

*  In  these  cases  it  may  be  impossible  lo  hear  the  hcait  sounds  although  the 
conditions  for  conduction  arc  favourable. 
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sound  which  is  generated  within  the  heart,  is  less  than 
normal.  The  diminution  may  be  due  to  the  followinjf 
conditions : — 

1.  Less  forcible  closure  of  the  valve-segments. 

2.  Less  sudden  closure  of  the  valve-segments. 

3.  Structural  alterations  in  the  valvc-scgmcnts,  which 
produce  loss  of  elasticity,  or  interfere  with  vibration/ 

In  some  cases,  ali  the  heart  sounds  are  weakened.  In 
others,  the  sound  produced  at  one  of  the  valvular  orifices  only, 
is  affected. 

The  clinical  and  patlioiogical  conditions  associated  with 
diminished  intensity  of ////the  cardiac  sounds  are  : — 

1.  Feeble  action  of  the  heart  resulting  from  temporary 
conditions,  such  as  syncope,  and  the  structural  changes 
which  affect  the  cardiac  muscle  in  the  course  of  an  attack  of 
continued  fever,  notably  in  typhus. 

2.  Feeble  action  of  the  heart  resulting  from  permanent 
structural  changes,  such  as  fatty  and  fibroid  degeneration, 
great  dilatation  of  the  ventricular  cavities,  etc. 

The  conditions  which  produce  diminished  intensity  of  the 
individual  heart  sounds  arc  as  follows  : — 

Diminished  intensity  of  the  aortic  second  sonnd. —  D  i  m  i  n  i  shed 
blood-pressure  in  the  aorta  is  the  usual  cause  of  this  con- 
dition ;  but  it  may  result  from  rigidity  of  the  aortic  cusps.- 

The  following  pathological  and  clinical  conditions  are  the 
usual  causes  of  diminished  blood-pressure  within  the  aorta. 


'  In  many  of  these  coses  the  sound  is  impaired  or  replaced  by  a  murmur. 

'  I)iminLshcd  intensity  of  the  aortic  second  sound,  due  to  this  cause,  is  seldom 
ubscn'cd.  It  prolxibly  could  only  occur  in  those  cases  in  which  the  rigidity 
was  considerable ;  and,  when  the  rigidity  of  the  cusiis  is  great,  the  aortic  valve  is 
very  often  incompetent,  and  the  aortic  sccf>nd  sound  replaced  by  a  murmur.  It 
must,  too,  be  remembered  that  forcible  tension  (distention)  of  the  base  of  the 
aorta  probably  also  takes  part  in  the  production  of  the  aortic  second  sound. 

It  is  im{xtrlant  too,  to  remcmlHrr,  th.il  rigidity  of  the  aortic  segments  is  often 
ftSBoriatcd  with  general  atheroma  and  dilatation  of  the  aortic  arch ;  and  that  in 
those  conditions  the  aortic  second  sound  instead  of  being  enfeebletl  is  usually 
accentuated.  If  the  aortic  segments  and  liase  of  the  aorta  were  so  rigid  as  to  be 
incapable  of  acting  as  good  sound  producers,  accentuation  woviM  not,  of  course, 
Itf  observed,  even  where  there  was  atheroma  and  <1ilataiion  of  the  aortic  arch  ;  but 
such  a  degree  of  rigidity  is  uncommon. 
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and  hence   of    diminished    intensity  of   the   aortic   second 
sound : — 

1.  All  structural  changes  which  impair  the  'driving* 
power  of  the  left  ventricle,  such  as  fatty  and  fibroid  dege- 
neration of  the  cardiac  muscle,  dilatation,  etc.  In  these  cases 
the  amount  of  blood  propelled  into  the  arterial  system  is 
insufficient  to  keep  it  properly  distended,  and  the  aortic 
blood-pressure  is  consequently  below  the  normal. 

2.  Mitral  lesions  (both  stenosis  and  incompetence.)  Here 
again  the  amount  of  blood  discharged  by  the  left  ventricle 
into  the  aorta  is  below  the  normal  quantity.' 

Diminished  intensity  of  the  pulmonafy  second  sound  may 
result  from  muscular  weakness  or  dilatation  of  the  right 
ventricle,  or  from  disease  of  the  tricuspid  orifice.  These 
conditions  are  almost  always  secondary  either  to  mitral 
lesions  or  to  primary  lung  affections.  Diminished  intensity 
of  the  pulmonary  second  sound  is  seldom,  therefore,  primary. 

It  usually  happens  that  the  pulmonary  second  sound  is 
accentuated  in  the  earlier  periods  of  these  cases  ;  and  it  is  only 
after  the  secondary  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  has  be- 
come considerable,  or  after  the  tricuspid  valve  has  given  way, 
that  the  accentuation  disappears,  and  diminished  intensity  of 
the  pulmonary  second  sound  is  observcd.- 

Diminished  intensity  of  the  mitral  first  souttd. — Weakness 
of  the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle,  whether  temporary  or  perma- 
nent, is  a  fertile  source  of  diminished  intensity  of  the  mitral 
first  sound.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  wall  of  the  right 
ventricle  is  aflTcctcd  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  sounds  of 
the  right  heart  are  also  weakened. 

The  condition  may  also  be  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  valve- 
segments  are  less  suddenly  stretched  tlian  in  health.  This  is 
probably  one  cause  of  the  'muflling'  of  the  first  sound  which 

*  We  have  previously  seen  ihat  the  palmonary  second  sound  is  accentuated  in 
mitml  Ueno&is.  The  contrast,  therefore,  between  the  aorlic  and  pulmonary  second 
fiound.<;,  is  grL-at,  and  is  due  to  a  double  cause,  X'ii.,  diminution  of  the  aortic  and 
increase  of  the  pulmonar}*. 

'  In  most  of  these  cases  the  diminished  intensity  is  only  relative  as  compared 
with  the  markeij  accentuation  in  the  earlier  period**.  It  is  seldom  that  the  pul- 
monary second  tc^ind  is  less  distinct  than  in  the  average  run  of  healthy  per&ons. 
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is  seen  in  solid  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  obstruction  in  front  (either  at  the  aortic 
orifice  itself  or  in  the  arterial  system  beyond)  the  contraction 
of  the  left  ventricle  is  more  deliberate  than  in  health,  and  the 
tension  of  the  mitral  segments  is  more  gradually  effected. 

Some  authorities  have  supposed  that  in  cases  of  this 
description,  the  left  ventricle,  in  consequence  of  being  over 
distended,  has  a  greater  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  'grip'  of  the 
blood,  so  to  speak,  than  it  has  in  health  ; '  and  that  this  is  the 
explanation  of  its  slow  and  gradual  contraction.  I  am,  how- 
ever, disposed  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  explanation. 
'  Loss  of  grip  *  would  be  much  more  likely  to  occur  in  dilata- 
tion than  in  solid  hypertrophy ;  and  dilatation  of  the  left 
ventricle,  as  we  have  already  seen,  tends  rather  to  produce 
accentuation,  at  the  same  time  that  it  shortens  the  duration 
of  the  first  sound. 

Others  have  explained  the  diminished  intensity  of  the 
mitral  first  sound  which  is  associated  with  some  cases  of 
hypertrophy,  by  supposing  that  the  'initial  tension'  of  the 
mitral  valve  is  so  great  that  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles 
does  not  produce  the  usual  amount  of  tension,  and  therefore 
of  vibration  of  the  valve-segments.  In  other  words,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  excessive  intra-ventricular  pressure  during 
diastole, — a  condition  which  we  may  suppose  is  produced  by 
the  regurgitant  current  in  the  case  of  aortic  incompetence 
— the  segments  of  the  mitral  valve  are  closed,  and  partly 
stretched,  at  the  end  of  diastole,  i.e.  before  the  ventricular 
systole  occurs.* 


'  Solid  h^pcnrophy  always  results  from  some  obstniction  in  ftonL  The 
hypertrophy  which  occurs  in  mitral  and  aortic  regurgitation  is  alwa)'s  associated 
with  some  dilatation. 

'  Increased  'initial tension'  couldonly  occur  in  aortic  regurgitation,  or  in  mitral 
lesions  in  which  the  blood  pressure  in  the  left  auricle  during  diastole  was  increased. 
Now,  in  mitral  regui^tation  the  Brst  sound  is  replaced  by  a  murmur  ;  and  in  mitral 
stenosis,  the  diminution  of  the  first  sound— which  is  certainly  present  —is,  I  believe, 
due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  mitral  segments  have  lost  their  normal  elasticity, 
partly  to  the  small  amount  of  blood  which  the  left  ventricle  contain-s.  and  there- 
fore to  the  diminished  force  with  whirh  the  mitral  vrgmcnts  nrc  closed  and 
ttretphed. 
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Another  reason,  which  has  been  advanced  as  a  partial 
cause  for  the  diminished  intensity  of  the  first  sound  in  cases 
of  solid  hypertrophy  is,  that  the  sound  which  is  produced  by 
the  tension  of  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves  is  less  easily 
conducted  through  the  thick  muscle  of  the  ventricular  wall.* 
The  correctness  of  this  explanation  is,  in  my  opinion,  doubtful. 

Structural  alterations  which  impair  the  elasticity  of  the 
valve  segments  are  also  the  cause  of  diminished  intensity  of 
the  mitral  first  sound.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  conditions 
which  produce  the  modified  first  sound  which  occurs  in 
mitral  stenosis,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded. 

Diminished  intatsity  of  the  t rim spid  first  sound. — Impair- 
ment of  the  force  of  the  right  .ventricle  (fatty  degeneration, 
fibroid  degeneration),  and  dilatation  of  the  ventricular  cavity, 
are  the  chief  causes  of  this  condition.- 

A  iterations  in  ttte  duration  of  the  heart  sounds. 

Alterations  in  duration  are  only  noticeable  in  connection 
with  the  first  sound.  It  may  be  either  longer  or  shorter  than 
in  health. 

Increased  duration  of  t/ie  first  sound  \s  generally  associated 
with  the  slow  and  deliberate  contraction  which  is  seen  in 
solid  hypertrophy,  more  especially  with  the  solid  hyper- 
trophy which  is  caused  by  stenosis  of  the  aortic  orifice.  In 
addition  to  the  alteration  in  duration  the  sound  is,  in  these 
cases  (as  we  have  previously  seen)  more  muffled  than  in  health. 

Diminished  duration  of  the  first  sound  is  generally  due  to 
dilatation,  or  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle. 
in  fact,  it  occurs  in  all  conditions  in  which  the  ventricular 
wall  is  enfeebled.  There  is  often  too.  in  such  cases,  an 
irritable  condition  of  the  cardiac  muscle,  which  produces 
increased  celerity  of  contraction.  These  alterations  arc 
frequently  met  with  in  chlorosis  and  fatty  heart.^ 

*  Duignesu  o/Disttuts  of  the  Hearty  by  Dr  Sansom,  page  104. 

'  In  thcw  cases  iricuspid  regui^ttation  often  occurs,  and  instead  of  a  weak 
first  sound  in  the  tricuspid  area,  we  have  a  iricusjud  systolic  munnur. 

•  In  the  more  a«U-ancc<l  stages  of  chlorosis  the  mitral  first  sound  may  be 
rrplnced  hy  a  systolic  munnur. 
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A  itt' rations  iit  the  tone  of  the  heart  sounds. 

Alterations  in  tone  are  often  combined,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  with  alterations  in  intensity.  The  chief  modi- 
fications in  tone  are  as  follows : — 

I.  Tlu  heart  sounds  may  be  more  muffied  than  in  health} 

Muffling  of  the  first  sound  may  be  due  to : — (a)  impaired 
conduction,  the  clinical  causes  of  which  have  been  alread)' 
detailed  (see  page  149)  ;  (b)  weakness  of  the  walls  of  the  left 
ventricle  from  fatty  or  fibroid  degeneration,  etc.  ;  (c)  solid 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle ;  and  (d)  alterations  in  the 
segments  of  the  mitral  valve,  which  impair  its  elasticity,  but 
which  do  not  give  rise  to  regurgitation. 

Muffling  of  the  aortic  second  sound  generally  results  from 
loss  of  elasticity  in  the  aortic  segments,  and  is  often  asso- 
ciated with  atheroma  of  the  base  of  the  aorta  and  disease  of 
the  coronarj'  arteries. 

Impure  luart  sounds. — The  term  impurity  is  given  to  a 
modification  of  the  heart  sounds,  which  is  closely  allied  to 
muftling  on  the  one  hand  and  murmur  on  the  other.  In  fact 
an  impure  sound  may  be  described  as  a  sound  which  has  lost 
its  normal  well-defined  character,  which  is  usually  of  dimin- 
ished intensity,  and  which  is  somewhat  muffled  and  murmur- 
like. An  impure  sound  may  often  be  transformed  into  a 
murmur  by  exciting  the  heart  to  more  vigorous  action  — 
making  the  patient  walk  quickly  up  and  down  the  room, 
ascend  a  stair,  etc.- 

An  impure  sound,  then,  is  suggestive  of  valvular  imper- 
fection ;  and  the  presence  of  an  impure  aortic  second  sound, 
more  especially,'  may  be  a  physical  fact  of  great  practical 

*  Alterations  of  this  description  are  chiefly  important  in  connection  with  ihc 
mitral  and  Aortic  Hounds. 

*  I  must  caution  the  obscr\'er  against  over-exciting  the  heart  in  those  cases  in 
which  he  desires  to  ptotlucc  or  intensify  a  cardiac  murmur,  and  particularly  againxt 
applying  any  sudden  strain,  or  producing  any  sudden  rise  of  arterial  blood -pressure. 
An  American  traction  macliinc,  which  I  lately  saw  in  the  conmlling  room  of  a 
well-known  London  physician,  seems  to  me  especially  dangerous,  and  vcr)'  likely 
to  produce  rupture  of  a  thin-walli:tl  aneurism,  were  such  a  lesion  present. 

■  An  impure  first  sound  is  of  much  less  importance,  for  slight  incompetence  at 
the  mitral  or  tricuspid  orifices  is  frequently  due  to  temporary  and  curable  conditions. 
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importance.  (Impurity  of  the  aortic  second  sound  generally 
depends,  as  we  have  previously  seen,  upon  rigidity  of  the 
aortic  cusps;  and  ritjidity  of  the  aortic  cusps  is  often  associ- 
ated with  atheroma  of  the  base  of  the  aorta  and  disease  of 
the  coronary  arteries,—  conditions  which  are  frequently  sus- 
pected, but  whicii  it  may  be  impossible  to  detect  by  means 
of  physical  examination.  Now,  in  more  than  one  case  of 
angina-like  pain  in  the  chest  which  has  come  under  my  own 
personal  observation,  the  presence  of  an  impure  aortic  second 
sound  was  the  only  physical  alteration  which  could  be 
detected,  and  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  when  I  come  to 
treat  of  angina  pectoris,  the  recognition  of  disease  at  the  root 
of  the  aorta  is,  in  suspected  cases  of  that  disease,  a  point  of 
great  practical  importance.) 

2.  The  iuart  sounds  may  be  more  accentuated  than  /// 
.health. 

The  conditions,  which  produce  modifications  of  this 
description,  have  already  been  considered,  and  need  not  again 
be  detailed  (see  p.  143). 

3,  High-pitched,  metaiiic,  auto-audible  iuart  sounds. 
When    the    conditions    for    conduction    are    extremely 

favourable;  when,  for  instance,  that  portion  of  lung,  which 
covers  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  is  consolidated  or 
retracted,  the  heart  sounds  may  be  unusually  loud  and 
high-pitched.  A  loud  and  high-pitched  pulmonary  second 
sound,  for  example^  is  met  with  in  some  cases  of  pneumonia 
and  plcuro-pneumonia,  and  probably  depends,  as  Quincke 
was  the  first  to  point  out,  upon  retraction  or  consolidation  of 
the  portion  of  lung  which  overlaps  the  root  of  the  pulmonary 
artery. 

When  a  cavity,  well  suited  for  the  reproduction  and  con- 
duction of  sound,  is  in  contact  with  the  heart  or  great  vessels 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  chest  wall  on  the  other,  the 
heart  sounds  may  have  a  metallic  or  amphoric  character.  In 
some  of  these  cases  *  and  in  some  cases  of  consolidation  of  the 


'  A  striking  example  of  .luto-audible  heart  sounds,  depending  upon  llic 
presence  of  a  cavity  in  the  lung,  is  rlc&chbctl  by  Ur  bmith  in  the  I.aticet  for 
December  1 8,  18&0. 
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lung,  the  heart  sounds  may  be  auto-audible,  i.e.  heard  by  the 
patient  himself,  and  by  the  physician  without  applying  the 
ear  to  the  chest. 

A  strikinfj  example  of  auto-audible  heart  sounds  depending  upon  con- 
solidation of  the  lung  came  under  my  observation  during  the  summer  of 
1881.  A  patient  who  for  some  weeks  had  been  suffering  from  a  limited 
pleuro- pneumonia  of  the  left  base,  was  suddenly  seized  with  acute  pain 
in  the  left  side,  which  was  followed  by  quick  pulse,  elevation  of  icm- 
pcrature  and  rapid  consolidation.  The  day  following  the  occurrence  of 
the  attack,  dulness  on  percussion  and  tubular  breathing  were  present 
over  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  left  lung,  and  the  heart  sounds  could 
be  readily  Iteard^  when  the  ptUient  siU  up^  without  t^pphin^  the  ear  to  the 
chest. 


Reduplication  of  the  Heart  Souuds. 

We  have  previously  seen  that  although  four  sounds  (two 
first  and  two  second  sounds)  are  generated  within  the  heart, 
during  each  cardiac  revolution,  two  only  (a  single  first  and  a 
single  second  sound),  are.  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
heard  over  the  praecordia,  and  that  the  blending  of  the 
mitral  and  tricuspid  first  sounds  and  of  the  aortic  and 
pulmonary  second  sounds  is  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  action 
of  the  two  ventricles  is  usually  synchronous. 

NoW|  under  certain  conditions,  even  in  health,  and 
not  unfrequently  in  disease,  two  first  sounds  or  two 
second  sounds  arc  audible ;  and  the  heart  sounds  arc 
said  to  be  reduplicated,  or.  as  Dr  Barr  prefers  to  term  it, 
duplicated. 

The  exact  cause  of  this  doubling  or  reduplication  has 
given  rise  to  great  debate,  but  most  authorities  are  agreed — 
and  with  their  opinion  I  entirely  concur — that  the  condi- 
tion is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  due  to  a  synchronic 
closure  of  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valve  flaps ;  in  short,  that 
when  the  first  sound  is  reduplicated,  its  two  component  parts, 
viz.,  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  first  sounds,  are  individually 
audible  ;  and  tliat  when  the  second  sound  is  reduplicated, 
both  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  second  sounds  are  separately 
heard. 
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It  will  be  advisable,  however,  to  consider  the  individual 
reduplications,  their  clinical  significance,  and  probable  causa- 
tion a  little  more  in  detail.* 

Reduplication  of  the  First  Sound. 

Reduplication  of  the  first  sound  is  rare — much  rarer  than 
reduplication  of  the  second  sound — a  circumstance  which  is 
probably  due,  as  Dr  Barr  has  suggested,  to  the  fact  that  the 
first  sound  is  produced  by  several  different  factors,  and  that 
it  is  a  sound  of  considerable  duration.  In  order  that  the  first 
sound  may  be  perceptibly  reduplicated,  i,e,  that  the  mitral 
and  tricuspid  first  sounds  may  be  separated  by  a  perceptible 
interval,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  considerable  degree  of 
asynchronism  between  the  closure  and  tension  of  the  aortic 
and  pulmonary  valve  flaps — a  more  considerable  asynchron- 
ism than  is  required  to  produce  perceptible  doubling  of  the 
second  sound. 

Further,  1  am  of  opinion  that  reduplication  of  the  first 
sound  can  only  occur  when — in  addition  to  asynchronism — 
the  duration  of  one  or  other,  or  of  both  of  its  component 
parts  {i.e.  of  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  sounds)  is  lessened, 
or  when  the  duration  of  the  whole  cardiac  cycle  is  very 
considerably  increased  {i.e.  when  the  pulse  is  slower  than 
in  health).*     Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  first  sound 


'  Whilf  I  am  of  opinion  that  as}'nchronism  is  the  cause  nf  the  reduplication  in 
cases,  I  am  not  prepared  to  assert  dogmatically  that  il  is  so  in  all.  Some 
•jc  with  difficulty  explained  by  this  view,  and  for  them,  some  of  the  many 
other  theories  which  have  been  advocated,  possibly  hold  inic.  Space  docs  not 
permit  mc  to  consider  llie  arguments  for  and  against  these  various  theories  in 
detail.  Those  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  should  consuU  ibc 
writings,  more  especially  uf  Drs  Barr  and  Sansom,  where  they  will  find  full 
details. —(Sec  articles  in  the  Medical  Times  and  CoictU  of  January  and  February 
lS77»  and  in  the  Liverpool  Medico'Ckintrgixat  Journal^  July  1882,  by  Dr  Barr  ; 
and  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Hearty  by  Dr  Sansom,  p.  106,  tt  seg.) 

*  Asynchronism,  without  any  diminution  in  the  duration  of  the  mitral  and 
tiunispid  tir^t  sounds,  might  account  for  the  condition,  if  the  duration  of  the 
whole  cardiac  revolution  {i.e.  of  ihc  diastolic  portion  of  the  rc^'olutionj  was  much 
increased  ;  if,  for  eiamplc.  the  heart  were  contracting  ju  instead  of  72  limes  in  n 
minute. 
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occupies  (roughly)  /t,ths  of  the  entire  cardiac  revolution.    (See 
%'  39)     Now,  granting  that  the  tricuspid  first  sound—  as  is 


i-'ir..  39.  — l)ia};Mtiiiiialic  rc|ircsvtUnlion  "(  i|ic  canlim-  cycle. 
I  — tirsl  sounil. 
2^scconiJ  stiuiiil. 
AB^rst  or  shorl  silence. 
B^sccuml  or  long  silence. 

probably  the  case — is  of  somewhat  shorter  duration  than 
the  mitral  first  sound,  say  that  it  occupies  -{^yX\\s.  of  the 
entire  cardiac  revolution,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive 
that  reduplication  could  be  produced  by  asynchronism  alone, 
that  is  to  say,  that  reduplication  could  occur  in  any  case  in 
which  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  first  sounds  and  the  whole 
cardiac  cycle  (the  c>'cle  for  both  the  right  and  the  left 
hearts)  preserved  their  normal  length.  For  if  such  were  the 
case,  yfjths  -)-  yf»ths,  i.e.  -j^^ths  of  the  entire  cardiac  revolu- 
tion, would  be  occupied  by  the  reduplicated  first  sound, 
and  to  this  we  must  add  the  intcn'al  which  is  required,  is, 
which  must  separate  the  two  component  elements  of  the 
reduplicated  sound,  in  order  that  each  clement  may  be  per- 
ceived as  a  separate  and  distinct  sound  by  the  car.  Further, 
I  may  add.  that  reduplication  of  the  first  sound  can  never 
occur  when  the  heart  is  acting  quickly. 

The  three  conditions,  then,  which  I  believe  to  be  necessary, 
in  most  cases,  for  perceptible  reduplication  of  the  first  sound 
are — 

(1)  Considerable  asynchronism  in  the  contraction  of  the 
two  ventricles. 

(2)  Diminished  duration  of  one  or  other  or  both  of  the 
component  parts  of  tlie  reduplicated  sound. 

(3)  Slow  action  of  the  heart. 
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Numerous  other  theories  have  been  suggested  in  order  to  explain 
reduplication  of  the  first  sound,  vii.  :— 

I.  That  it  is  due  to  non-synchronous  tension  of  the  individual  seg- 
ments of  the  auriculo-vcntricular  valves,  owing  to  the  absence  of  perfect 
uniformity  of  the  contraction  of  the  papillary  muscles.— ((7u//W(/////,) 

3.  That  the  reduplication  is  due  to  splitting  up  of  the  first  sound  into 
its  com|>onent  parts  of  ventricular  impulse  and  valve  tension.— (//fivrf^ff.) 

3.  That  it  is  due  to  a  double  mitral  valve  click,  the  true  mechanism  of 
which  remains  to  be  discovered.— (/"r^yixwr  iy£sp/nc.) 

4.  '  That  the  contraction  of  a  dilated,  and  especially  of  a  hv-pcrtrophtcd 
left  auricle,  becomes  sonorous,  and  that  the  first  division  of  the  double 
first  sound  is  the  result  of  the  auricular  systole.'— (/?r  George  Johnson.) 

5.  '  That  it  is  due  to  a  presystolic  being  closely  fallowed  by  a  nontial 
first  sound,  the  presystolic  sound  being  produced  by  the  sudden  floating 
upwards  of  the  mitral  curtains  occasioned  by  the  auricular  systole.' — [Or 
Sofisom.) 

Ur  Barr  has,  I  think,  conclusively  disposed  of  these  various  theories, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  last,  in  the  article  to  which  I  have 
already  Ttitr[t6..~{/Jvtrpooi  Afetiico-Chintrgicdl  yournai^  July  1882.) 

Dr  Sansoin's  theory  is  the  only  other  one,  in  addition  to  that  adopted 
in  the  text,  which  seems  to  me  at  all  probable.  He  explains  its 
mechanism  as  follows  : — *  During  the  intcnal  immediately  succeeding 
the  relaxation  of  the  ventricle,  the  blood,  subject  to  the  tension  in  the  left 
auricle  and  pulmonary  veins,  has  been  pouring  into  ihe  ventricular  cavity; 
the  fluid  naturally  finds  its  way  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance,  that  is, 
its  course,  when  impelled  towards  the  apex,  is  round  the  walls  of  the  ven- 
tricle, thus  coming  behituilhG  curtains  of  the  mitral  valve,  and  bellying  them 
out  (so  to  speak)  as  the  sails  of  a  ship  are  bulged  by  the  force  of  the 
wind.  At  the  moment  of  auricular  systole,  the  ventricle,  as  yet  only 
partially  full,  is  rapidly  distended,  the  force  of  contraction  of  the  auricle 
giving  an  impulse  to  the  apex  of  the  ventricle,  and,  as  may  of  course  be 
inferred,  giving  a  contre-coup  to  the  already  partially  strained  mitral 
curtains.  In  normal  conditions  such  contrt-coup  is  inaudible,  but  when 
the  auricle  is  more  than  ordinarily  powerful,  or  when  the  mitral  valve  is 
so  changed  as  to  give  rise  to  the  sound  of  membranous  tension,  it  becomes 
perceptible  closely  preceding  the  sound  produced  by  the  ventricular 
systole— that  is,  the  sound  of  complete  closure  of  the  valves  guarding 
both  auriculo-ventricular  orifices  plus  the  muscular  sounds  of  the  ven- 
tricles.'— {Diagnosis  0/  Diseases  of  the  Hearty  p.  1 1 5.) 


Doubling  of  the  first  sound  is  said  to  occur  phj'sio- 
logically  at  the  end  of  expiration  or  the  commencement  of 
inspiration  ;  and  pathologically  (though  rare)  it  has  been  met 
with  in  various  conditions,  amongst  which  the  following  arc 
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the  chief: — functional  disorders  of  the  heart ;  diseased  (de- 
generated) conditions  of  the  cardiac  muscle  ;  hypertrophy  of 
the  ventricles  ;  dilatation  of  the  ventricles  ;  valvular  lesions, 
more.especially  mitral  and  tricuspid  lesions. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  asynchronic  closure  of  the 
mitral  and  tricuspid  valves  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  im- 
portant cause  of  the  condition;  and  we  must  now  consider 
how  the  asynchronism  may  be  brought  about. 

The  first  sound  of  the  heart  is  probably  composed,  as  we 
have  previously  seen,  of  the  sounds  wliich  are  generated  by : — 
(a)  the  sudden  closure  and  tension  of  the  mitral  and  tricuspid 
valve  flaps ;  ib)  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles  ;  and  (<:)  the 
impulse  of  the  apex  beat  against  the  wall  of  the  chest  ;*  and 
all  of  these  conditions  immediately  result  from  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  ventricles,  which  is,  in  its 
turn,  due  to  the  rhythmical  discharge  of  motor  nerve  force 
in  the  cardiac  ganglia.  Furtlicr,  we  have  seen  that  the  ganglia 
are  stimulated,  to  discharge,  by  the  presence  of  blood  under 
a  certain  tension  in  the  cardiac  cavities,  and  that  the  action 
of  the  ganglia  can  be  held  back  (inhibited)  or  accelerated  by 
impulses  passing  to  the  heart  through  the  pneumogastric 
and  sympathetic  nerve  trunks. 

Now,  the  theory  which  explains  the  reduplications  of 
the  heart  sounds  by  asynchronic  closure  of  the  valve  flaps 
necessarily  prcsu]jposcs  that  the  action  of  the  right  and  left 
ventricles  is  to  some  extent  at  least  independent,  and  that 
the  one  ventricle  may  begin  or  may  end  contraction  before 
the  other,* 


*  Tho  suilden  tension  of  Ute  volvc  Haim  and  chordx  tcndinca:  U  probably  by 
far  tlic  mont  iinixirlani  f»cicir  of  the  three. 

•  In  reference  lo  this  pnrt  of  ihc  subject  Dr  Barr  says:  *  In  reply  to  the  objec- 
tion which  has  been  urged  iif:Rinf»t  the  po&ubiliiy  of  asynchronism,  on  account  of 
the  interUceincnt  of  the  cartliac  fibreii  and  ihc  oburved  consentaneousness  of  the 
ventricular  actiuni  I  My  thni  I  have  teen,  felti  and  heard  osyncluonous  action, 
and  *o  have  no  ditBculty  in  admittlni;  the  poskibility  of  its  occurrence.  1  do  not 
say  that  such  asynchronism  ak  exUtt  l^ctween  the  auricles  and  ventricles  is  pos* 
wUe  between  the  two  ventricle.*,  bin  I  do  wy  tliat  each  Mde  of  the  heart  has  iu 
own  proper  mu&cuUr  tiUres  9l\  well  a\  thubc  which  arc  cunimon  to  both  sides; 
and  those  pmpcr  (tbrcA  form  in  ffreat  part  the  deepest  layerK,  and  t^o  are  fir&t 
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Theoretically,  therefore,  we  may  suppose  that  redupli- 
cation of  the  first  sound  may  be  due  either  to: — (A)  such 
accelerated  or  retarded  action  of  the  left  ventricle  as  is 
sufficient  to  cause  the  first  sound,  which  is  generated  within 
the  left  heart,  to  be  separated  by  an  interval,  sufficient  to  be 
appreciated  by  the  car,  from  the  first  sound,  which  is  gener- 
ated within  the  right  heart  ;  or  to  (B)  such  accelerated  or 
retarded  action  of  the  right  ventricle  that  the  same  result — 
an  appreciable  interval  between  the  first  sounds  of  the  right 
and  left  hearts — may  occur.* 

Further,  wc  may  presume  that  accelerated  or  retarded 
action  of  cither  ventricle  may  be  due  to  : — 

I.  Diff^erences  in  tlie  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  two 
ventricles  by  reason  of  which  the  muscular  fibres  of  one  ven- 
tricle arc  stimulated  to  contract  before  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  other. 

It  is.  I  think,  highly  improbable  that  this  condition  alone 
is  ever  the  cause  of  a  reduplicated  first  sound — for,  as  wc 
shall  see  when  I  come  to  speak-  of  reduplication  of  the 
second  sound,  increased  pressure  of  the  blood  in  either  ven- 
tricle, generally  depends  upon  obstruction  in  front  ;  and  in 
such  conditions,  although  the  increased  blood  pressure  may 
stimulate  the  aiTected  ventricle  {ix.  the  ventricle  which  has 
to  cope  with  the  difficulty,  and  in  which  the  increased  pres- 
sure occurs)  to  commence  contraction,  yet  by  reason  of  the 
obstruction  which  it  has  to  overcome,  it  is  longer  in  emptying 
itself,  and  in  such  cases  reduplication  of  the  first  sound  does 
not  of  course  occur. 


cubjected  to  the  stimulating  influence  of  distention  in  producing  contraction;  and 
in  lho!>e  fibres  which  are  common  lo  both  &ide&,  it  U  ^Kjuiibtc  fur  the  wave  of  con- 
traction to  commence,  as  it  were,  at  one  extremity  of  the  fibre  and  be  propa- 
gated to  the  other.  Each  side  ha.5  mure  ur  le^  independently  its  own  nerve 
nipply,  its  own  peristaltic  action,  and  notwithstanding  that  both  sides  arc  set  to  lh« 
tame  time,  and  that  there  is  a  complex  interlacement  of  Hbres,  yet  it  is  quite  pos- 
u'hle,  nay.  it  is  an  experimental  fact,  that  one  bide  may  begin  or  end  contraction 
before  the  other.* — {Livcrpooi  Medito-Chirur^cai  JoHrttal,  July  1S83,  p.  206.) 

'  I  have  already  expressed  the  view  that  modihcations  in  the  duration  of  the 
component  elements  of  the  retlupliraied  uiunil,  or  of  the  duration  of  the  whole 
cArdiac  cycle,  are  alio  necessary. 
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1.  Alterations  of  the  nerve  apparatus  of  one  venlricle,  by 
reason  of  which  the  motor  ganglia  of  one  side  are  rendered 
more  or  less  irritable  than  those  of  the  other.* 

Such  a  condition  may  possibly  explain  the  reduplications 
of  the  first  sound,  which  arc  said  occasionally  to  occur  in 
some  functional  (neurotic)  afiections  of  the  heart. 

3.  Structural  alterations  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  one 
ventricle,  by  reason  of  which  its  contraction  is  more  or  less 
fjiiickly  effected  than  that  of  the  other  ventricle.  In  some 
cases  of  fatty  degeneration  (in  the  early  stage  at  least)  a 
condition  of  '  irritable  weakness  *  is  sometimes  met  with,  in 
which  the  muscular  fibre  is  more  easily  excited,  but  in  which 
its  contraction  is  less  sustained  {ie,  of  shorter  duration)  than 
in  health.  It  is  easy  to  conceive,  therefore,  that  if  such  a 
change  were  confined  to  the  muscular  fibre  proper  to  one 
ventricle,  or  were  much  more  marked  in  one  ventricle  than 
in  the  other,  that  the  first  sound  produced  in  the  affected 
side  might  anticipate  that  produced  in  the  normal  one. 

So  again  in  cases  of  fibroid  degeneration,  the  contractility 
of  the  affected  ventricle  (granting  that  the  change  were 
confined  to  one  ventricle)  might,  we  can  easily  suppose,  be 
unduly  delayed,  and  therefore  sufficient  asynchronism  to 
cause  reduplication  of  the  first  sound,  produced. 

RidupUcatWH  of  Uu  Second  Sound. 
Reduplication  of  the  second  is  much  more  frequent  than 
reduplication  of  the  first  sound.  It  occurs  as  a  physiological 
condition  at  the  end  of  inspiration  and  commencement  of 
expiration ;  and  as  a  pathological  phenomenon  it  occurs  in 
many  different  conditions,  amongst  which  stenosis  of  the 
mitral  valve,  and  primary  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  lungs  (such  as  is  produced  by  cirrhosis,  emphy- 
sema, etc.)  are  the  chief." 

'  If  l>r  Gaslicll's  view— ihni  the  fhylhmical  action  of  llic  heart  U  due  lo  a 
rhylhniii-al  jiTnixTfly  jioMtcised  !jy  ihc  cai*liac  muscle  ilsdf,  iinic|)cr»(lcnlly  (»f  any 
fC-anghcmi'?  nerve  A|>jKinitufc—U  cancel,  the  explanation  ^vcn  umler  this  head  (a) 
will  not  iif  oniric  h(il<l  pxKJ. 

*  ReiluplicaUon  of  the  tecond  aoand  ocean  io  at  least  one-third  of  all  the 
•f  mitral  itcnusU,  ami  is  highly  aujgprative  of  that  condition. 
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As  I  have  previously  stated,  I  agree  with  those  authori- 
ties who  bch'eve  that  the  cause  of  reduplication  of  the  second 
sound  is  asynchronous  closure  (and  tension)  of  the  aortic 
and  pulmonary  valve  flaps  ;  and  we  may  theoretically  suppose 
that  the  asynchronic  closure  may  result  from  the  fact  that 
the  systole  of  either  ventricle  is  so  accelerated  or  so  delayed 
as  to  allow  of  an  appreciable  interval  between  the  recoil  of 
the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  /V.  between  the  production 
of  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  second  sounds. 

Further,  we  may  suppose  that  the  following  conditions 
may  produce  such  asynchronic  contraction  of  the  ventricles 
as  will  cause  reduplication  of  the  second  sound  : — 

I.  Derangement  of  the  nerve  apparatus  of  the  heart,  by 
reason  of  which  the  motor  ganglia*  of  one  ventricle  arc 
rendered  more  irritable  or  less  irritable  than  those  of  the 
other.  This  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  reduplicated  second 
sound  which  is  not  uncommon  in  functional  (neurotic)  affec- 
tions of  the  heart. 

Structural  alterations  of  the  muscular  fibres  proper  to 
cither  ventricle,  by  reason  of  which  they  are  rendered  either 
more  irritable  or  less  irritable  than  in  health  ;  and  by  reason 
o{  which  the  contraction  of  one  ventricle  is,  therefore,  unduly 
accelerated  or  unduly  retarded.     (See  remarks  on  page  l6l.) 

3.  Differences  in  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  two 
ventricles,  by  reason  of  which  the  action  of  one  is  accelerated. 

Some  authorities,  who  allow  that  asynchronic  closure,  of 
the  aortic  and  pulmonary  valves,  is  the  cause  of  the  redupli- 
cation of  the  second  sound  in  mitral  stenosis,  have  supposed 
_Ui&t,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  blood-pressure,  which  is 
■csent  in  the  right  chambers  of  the  heart,  the  right  ventricle 
is  first  stimulated,  that  it  first  completes  its  systole,  and  that 
the  first  element  in  the  reduplicated  sound  is  consequently 
pulmonic.  But  with  this  opinion  I  do  not  agree,  for,  as 
Dr  Barr  points  out,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 

*  If  Dr  UttkcU's  view — that  the  rhythmical  action  of  the  hcflft  is  due  to  a 
ijcal  pro|Mrrty  [xjosesscd  by  the  conliac  muscle  it&eir.  independently  of  any 
nerve  apparatus — is  correcl,  the  cxplanatiun  yivcn  umlcr  this  heail  will 
of  eounc  hold  good. 
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2.  Alterations  of  the  nerve  apparatus  of  one  ventricle,  by 
reason  of  which  the  motor  ganglia  of  one  side  are  rendered 
more  or  less  irritable  than  those  of  the  other* 

Such  a  condition  may  possibly  explain  the  reduplications 
of  the  first  sounds  which  are  said  occasionally  to  occur  in 
some  functional  (neurotic)  affections  of  the  heart. 

3.  Structural  alterations  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  one 
ventricle,  by  reason  of  which  its  contraction  is  more  or  less 
quickly  effected  than  that  of  the  other  ventricle.  In  some 
cases  of  fatty  degeneration  (in  the  early  stage  at  least)  a 
condition  of  'irritable  weakness'  is  sometimes  met  with,  in 
which  the  muscular  fibre  is*  more  easily  excited,  but  in  which 
its  contraction  is  less  sustained  {ie.  of  shorter  duration)  than 
in  health.  It  is  easy  to  conceive,  therefore,  that  if  such  a 
change  were  confined  to  the  muscular  fibre  proper  to  one 
ventricle,  or  were  much  more  marked  in  one  ventricle  than 
in  the  other,  that  the  first  sound  produced  in  tlie  affected 
side  might  anticipate  that  produced  in  the  normal  one. 

So  again  in  cases  of  fibroid  degeneration,  the  contractility 
of  the  affected  ventricle  (granting  that  the  change  were 
confined  to  one  ventricle)  might,  we  can  easily  suppose,  be 
unduly  delayed,  and  therefore  sufficient  asynchronism  to 
cause  reduplication  of  the  first  sound,  produced. 

Reduplication  of  the  Second  Sound. 
Reduplication  of  the  second  is  much  more  frequent  than 
reduplication  of  the  first  sound.  It  occurs  as  a  physiological 
condition  at  the  end  of  inspiration  and  commencement  of 
expiration  ;  and  as  a  pathological  phenomenon  it  occurs  in 
many  different  conditions,  amongst  which  stenosis  of  the 
mitral  valve,  and  primary  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  lungs  (such  as  is  produced  by  cirrhosis,  emphy- 
sema, etc.)  are  the  chief.* 

'  If  Ur  ClaskcU's  view — that  the  rhythmical  action  of  the  heart  is  due  lo  a 
rhythmical  property  possessed  by  the  cardiac  muscle  itself,  indc[Krndcntly  of  any 
ganglionic  nerve  apparatus— is  correct,  the  explanation  given  under  this  head  (2) 
will  not  of  course  hold  gootl. 

*  Ketliiplicalion  of  the  second  .sound  occurs  in  at  least  oncthird  of  all  the 
cases  of  mitral  stenosis,  and  is  highly  suggestive  of  that  condition. 
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As  I  have  previously  stated,  I  agree  with  those  authori- 
ties who  beh'eve  that  the  cause  of  reduplication  of  the  second 
sound  is  asynchronous  closure  (and  tension)  of  the  aortic 
and  pulmonary  valve  flaps  ;  and  we  may  theoretically  suppose 
that  the  asynchronic  closure  may  result  from  the  fact  that 
the  systole  of  either  ventricle  is  so  accelerated  or  so  delayed 
as  to  allow  of  an  appreciable  interval  between  the  recoil  of 
the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  />.  between  the  production 
of  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  second  sounds. 

Further,  we  may  suppose  that  the  following  conditions 
may  produce  such  asynchronic  contraction  of  the  ventricles 
as  will  cause  reduplication  of  the  second  sound  : — 

1.  Derangement  of  the  nerve  apparatus  of  the  heart,  by 
reason  of  which  the  motor  ganglia '  of  one  ventricle  are 
rendered  more  irritable  or  less  irritable  than  those  of  the 
other.  This  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  reduplicated  second 
sound  which  is  not  uncommon  in  functional  (iit:urotic)  affec- 
tions of  the  heart. 

2.  Structural  alterations  of  the  muscular  fibres  proper  to 
cither  ventricle,  by  reason  of  which  they  are  rendered  either 
more  irritable  or  less  irritable  than  in  health;  and  by  reason 
of  which  the  contraction  of  one  ventricle  is,  therefore,  unduly 
accelerated  or  unduly  retarded.     (See  remarks  on  page  161.) 

3.  Differences  in  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  two 
ventricles,  by  reason  of  which  the  action  of  one  is  accelerated. 

Some  authorities,  who  allow  that  asynchronic  closure,  of 
the  aortic  and  pulmonary  valves,  is  the  cause  of  the  redupli- 
cation of  the  second  sound  in  mitral  stenosis,  have  supposed 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  blood-pressure,  which  is 
present  in  the  right  chambers  of  the  heart,  the  right  ventricle 
is  first  stimulated,  that  it  first  completes  its  systole,  and  that 
the  first  element  in  the  reduplicated  sound  is  consequently 
pulmonic.  But  with  this  opinion  I  do  not  agree,  for,  as 
Dr  Barr  points  out,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 

'  If  Dr  G&skcD's  view— that  the  rhythmical  action  of  the  heart  is  due  to  a 
thyltimical  property  possessed  by  tlic  canliac  muscle  itself,  independently  of  any 
ganglionic  nerve  apparatus— is  correct,  the  explanation  ^ivcn  under  this  head  will 
Dot  of  courage  bold  good. 
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ventricle,  which  is  first  thrown  into  action,  will  first  com- 
plete its  systole  ;  for  the  duration  of  ventricular  systole  is  not 
a  fixed  quantity.  Further,  we  know  that  (within  the  range 
of  its  working  power)  the  duration  of  the  ventricular  systole 
varies  directly  with  the  amount  of  resistance,  which  has  to 
be  overcome  ;  in  other  words,  the  greater  the  resistance,  the 
longer  the  systole.  (Witness  tJie  slow  deliberate  pulse  of 
aortic  stenosis.)  And  many  good  clinical  observers  positively 
state  that  the  accentuated  element  of  tlie  reduplication  is  the 
second  element,  and  that  the  accentuated  or  second  element 
is  heard  over  the  area  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  not  of  the 
aorta,  i.t\  that  it  is  pulmonary. 

4.  Differences  in  the  resistance  in  front,  by  reason  of 
which  the  systole  of  one  ventricle  is  rendered  of  shorter  or 
of  longer  duration  than  that  of  the  opposite  one. 

I  agree  with  Dr  Barr  and  others,  who  think  that  this  is 
the  true  explanation  of  the  reduplicated  second  sound  in 
mitral  stenosis — that  although  the  right  ventricle  is,  by  reason 
of  the  increased  blood-pressure  in  the  right  cavities  of  the 
heart,  first  stimulated  to  contract,  yet,  in  consequence  of  the 
obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs, 
and  the  difficulty  which  the  ventricle  has  in  emptying  itself, 
its  systole  is  so  prolonged,  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  asyn- 
chronism  is  produced  to  allow  of  an  appreciable  interval 
between  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  sounds;  in  other  words, 
that  the  reduplication  is  primarily  due  to  alterations  in  the 
blood-pressure  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  respect- 
ively, and  the  consequent  alteration  in  the  duration  of  the 
systole  of  the  right  and  left  hearts  ;  the  systole  of  the 
left  ventricle  being,  in  consequence  of  diminished  aortic 
pressure,  shorter,  while  the  systole  of  the  right  ventricle  is, 
by  reason  of  increased  pvilmonary  pressure,  longer  than  in 
health. 


Numerous  other  theories  liave  from  lime  to  time  been  advocated 
to  explain  the  reduplication  of  the  second  sound,  amon^t  which  the 
following  may  be  mentioned  : — 

I.  That  the  second  element  of  the  reduplication  is  produced  by  a 
sudden   tension   of  the   mitral   curtains   af^er  the  normal  second  sound 
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has  occurred.  Dr  Sansom,  whose  theory  this  is,  gives  the  following 
explanation  of  it :— *  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  reduplication  of  the 
second  sound,  in  cases  of  mitral  stenosis,  can  be  best  explained  thus : — 
The  first  element  of  the  reduplication  is  the  normal  second  sound ; 
the  tension  in  the  aorta  being  feeble,  it  is  the  pulmonic  element  which 
has  the  chief  share  in  the  production  of  such  second  sound.  The  second 
element  of  the  reduplication  is  the  sudden  tension  of  the  abnormal  mitral- 
ciutains  produced  after  the  relaxation  of  the  left  ventricle.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  systole  of  the  auricle  is  essential  to  produce  this 
sudden  tension  ;  it  may  be  quite  possible  that  the  reaction  of  the  dis- 
tended pulmonary  veins  and  left  auricle  may  be  sufficient  to  cause  it. 
So  it  may  occur  previously  to  the  auricular  contraction,  the  latter 
occasioning  or  reinforcing  the  presystolic  murmur,  separated  by  a  slight 
interval  from  the  second  element  of  the  reduplication/ 

Dr  Sansom  illustrates  his  theory,  the  only  one  in  addition  to  that 
adopted  in  the  text  which  seems  to  me  probable,  by  the  following 
diagram  : — 


Fig.  40. — Diagram  illustrative  of  the  mechanism  of  pseudo-reduplication  of  the 
heart  sounds.     {.After  Sansom). 

Ideal  section  through  the  left  auricle  (A)  and  left  ventricle  (V) ;  M.M,  mitral 
curtains  ;  the  arrows  show  the  direction  of  the  blood  current  during  the  ventricular 
diastole  and  auricular  systole. 
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2.  Asynchronous  closure  of  ihe  individual  segments  of  one  valve» 
aortic  or  pulmonary.  — (Guitmann.) 

3.  That  the  first  clement  of  the  reduplication  is  the  '  audible  snap 
which  attends  the  sjsiolic  closure  of  the  valve  segments,  separated,  by 
an  appreciable  intcr\'al,  from  the  diastolic  snap  (of  the  arterial  systole).' — 
(Dr  George  Ualfour,  laxtuet^  March  5,  1881,  p.  396.) 

4.  That  the  reduplication  of  the  second  sound  originates  at  the 
narrowed  orifice  itself ;  and  that  the  two  elements  of  the  phenomenon 
in  question,  which  fonii  a  sound  which  is  always  more  or  less  muffled  and 
impure,  arc  in  reality  the  component  parts  of  a  murmur. — (Guttmann — 
Hand-liook  o/PhysiotJ  Dia^^osis^  p.  279.) 

5.  That  the  second  element  of  the  reduplicated  sound  is  the  sound 
which  is  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  dilated  and  hypertrophicd 
left  auricle, — (Guttmann,  Handbook  of  Physical  Diagnosis^  p.  279-) 

ALTERATIONS   IN   THE   POSITION   OF  THE   HEART 
SOUNDS. 

The  heart  sounds  are  occasionally  heard  over  parts  of  the 
chest  at  which,  under  ordinarj^  circumstances,  they  are 
inaudible  or  only  faintly  heard.  As  a  rule,  such  sounds  are 
less  loud  than  the  sounds  heard  over  the  heart  itself;  but 
this  is  not  always  the  case,  and  it  occasionally  happens  that 
the  abnormally  placed  sound,  so  to  spcak»  is  actually  louder 
than  the  heart  sounds  heard  over  the  pra^cordia. 

The  conditions  which  give  rise  to  these  alterations  in  the 
position  of  the  heart  sounds  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Anythinjj  which  renders  the  tissues  and  parts  surround- 
ing the  heart  better  conductors  of  sound,  so  that  the  heart 
sounds  arc  conveyed  to  parts  of  the  chest  at  which,  under 
normal  circumstances,  they  arc  inaudible  or  only  faintly  heard. 
Consolidations  of  the  lung,  tumours  in  the  mediastinum,  and 
cur\atures  of  the  spine,  arc  some  of  the  clinical  conditions 
which  arc  included  under  this  head. 

2,  Changes  in  the  size  and  position  of  the  heart  itself. 
When,  for  Instance,  the  left  ventricle  is  enlarged,  the  apex  is 
displaced  downwards  and  to  the  left,  and  the  heart  sounds 
are,  so  to  speak,  displaced  with  iL  So,  again,  when  the  heart 
is  pushed  to  the  right  by  an  extensive  left-sided  pleuritic 
effusion,  the  heart  sounds  may  be  inaudible  under  the  left, 
but  loudly  heard  under  the  right  nipple. 
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3.  Aneurisms  of  the  thoracic  aorta.  When  the  heart 
sounds  arc  loudly  heard  over  a  part  of  the  chest  at  which, 
under  normal  circumstances,  Ihcy  arc  faint  or  inaudible,  and 
when  the  abnormally  placed  sound  is  situated  over  the  course 
of  the  aorta,  the  presence  of  an  aneurism  should  be  susj>ected 
and  the  other  symptoms  and  signs  of  that  condition  carefully 
looked  for.  In  some  cases  of  this  description  the  heart 
sounds,  more  especially  the  second,  are  very  loud  (i.r.  accen- 
tuated), over  the  seat  of  the  tumour. 

ABSOLUTE  MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE  HEART   SOUNDS. 
MURMURS. 

The  alterations  of  the  heart  sounds  which  I  have  hitherto 
described  were  simple  or  quantitatwe  in  character;  the  modi- 
fications which  we  must  now  consider  arc  absolute  or  quali- 
laiive.  In  other  words,  the  normal  heart  sounds  are  cither 
partly  or  entirely  replaced  by  new  sounds,  which,  in  normal 
conditions  (/>.  in  conditions  of  perfect  health  and  during 
tranquil  action  of  the  heart)  arc  never  heard  over  the  prx- 
cordta.  To  these  qualitative  modifications  the  term  murtnur 
is  given. 

Cardiac  murmurs,  />.  new  sounds  heard  either  in  the 
place  of  or  along  with  the  heart  sounds,  may  be  produced 
cither  outside  the  heart  or  in  the  heart  itself  To  the  former 
the  term  cxo-cardial^  to  tlie  latter  endo-cardial^  is  applied. 

Exocardial  Murmurs. 

Strictly  speaking  the  term  exo-cardial  murmur  should 
include  all  murmurs  produced  outside  the  heart,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  usually  limited  to  those  murmurs,  in 
reality,  friction  sounds,  which  are  synchronous  with  the  action 
of  the  heart,  and  which  are  produced  cither  in  the  sac  of  the 
pericardium  or  in  the  adjacent  pleura,  Le,  to  those  exo- 
cardial murmurs  which  are  heard  over  the  pnecordia.  Arterial 
and  venous  murmurs,  which  are,  of  course,  also  exo-cardial. 
are  classed  as  distinct  It  is  in  the  usually  accepted — the 
narrow  and  restricted  sense — that  I  shall  make  use  of  the 
term. 
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Exocardial  murmurs,  then,  arc  friction  sounds,  which 
are  synchronous  with  the  contractions  of  the  heart ;  usually 
double  (to-and-fro  sounds) ;  generally  having  the  harsh,  grat- 
ing character  which  friction  sounds  commonly  possess ;  as  a 
rule  heard  loudest  over  the  centre  of  the  heart,  />.  over  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  right  ventricle,  or  at  the  base  of  the 
oi^an  ;  almost  always  intensified,  and  sometimes  altered  in 
character  by  the  pressure  of  the  stethoscope  ;  and  which  are 
produced,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  by  the  rubbing 
together  of  the  inflamed  and  roughened  surfaces  of  the  peri- 
cardium. Exocardial  murmurs  arc,  therefore,  almost  in- 
variably, indicative  of  pericarditis,* 

Quite  exceptionally  a  friction  sound,  synchronous  with 
the  action  of  the  heart,  and  resembling  vcrj'^  closely  (it  may 
be  exactly)  the  to-and-fro  friction  murmur  of  pericarditis,  is 
produced  outside  the  sac  of  the  pericardium  by  the  rubbing 
of  the  roughened  outer  surface  of  the  pericardium  against  the 
front  wall  of  the  chest  or  adjacent  surface  of  the  pleura ;  and 
to  this  sound  the  term  perkardial-pUural-friction  murmur  is 
applied* 

Ettdocardial  Murmurs. 

Endocardial  murmurs,  i.e.  murmurs  which  are  produced 
within  the  heart  itself,  are  either  organic  or  functional.  Under 
the  former  head  are  included  all  those  cases  in  which  the 
murmur  depends  upon  distinct  structural  alterations  (usually 
of  the  valvular  mechanism)  which  can  be  recognised  after 
death.  Under  the  latter  term,  i.c.  functional  murmurs,  it  is 
customary  to  describe  those  cases  in  which  the  murmur 
depends  upon  temporary  and  curable  conditions,  or  in  which 
no  distinct   alteration    of    the   valvular    mechanism   can   be 


'  Exocardial  friction  murmurs  do  not  l)ear  such  an  exact  relAtionship  to  the 
sounds  of  the  heart  as  endocardial  nnumiurs.  They  arc,  however,  as  s>tated  in 
the  text.  Bynchronous  wiih  the  cardiac  contraclion.s — a  point  which  at  once 
distiogiiisheii  ihcm  from  ordinary  jileural  friction  munnun>. 

■  The  manner  in  which  the  pericardial-plcural-friction  murmur  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ordinary  friction  murmur  of  pericarditis  will  afterwards  be 
described.     (See  p.  327.) 
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delected  after  death.  The  distinction  is  one  of  great  prac- 
tical utilit)',  but  it  is  not  strictly  accurate  from  a  pathological 
point  of  view.  We  have  previously  sccn.yf/-.y//j',  that  mitral  and 
tricuspid  regurgitation  — conditions  which  arc  attended  by 
well  marked  murmurs  —  frequently  result  from  'relative*  or 
'muscular'  incompetence,  the  valve  segments  being  perfectly 
healthy ;  and  secondly^  that  the  defective  muscular  action 
which  produces  the  incompetence,  depends  in  some  cases 
upon  temporary  and  curable,  in  others  upon  permanent  and 
incurable,  conditions.  Now,  in  both  cases,  the  murmur  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  structural  alterations,  which,  provided  that 
the  patient  were  to  die  while  the  murmur  were  still  audible, 
could  be  recognised  on  the  post-mortem  table.  In  both 
cases,  therefore,  the  murmur  is,  strictly  speaking,  oi^anic. 
Provided  that  this  fact  is  kept  in  view,  it  is  a  matter  of  prac- 
tical convenience  and  utility  to  describe  the  curable  cases  as 
functional,  and  the  incurable  as  organic. 

Keforc  we  consider  each  of  these  conditions  (organic  and 
functional  murmurs)  in  detail,  it  may  perhaps  be  well  to 
describe  the  manner  in  which  murmurs  are  produced. 

Alode  of  production  of  Endocardial  Murmurs. 

Endocardial  murmurs  are  due  to  the  production,  within 
the  heart,  of  vibrations  which  can  be  perceived  by  the  ear 
of  the  observer  ;  and  most  authorities  are  agreed  that  the 
audible  vibrations,  which  are  represented  externally  as  mur- 
murs, are  generally  (some  say  are  always)  due  to  the  produc- 
tion of  sonorous  fluid-veins  in  the  blood  itself.  According 
to  M.  Chauvcau.  these  sonorous  fluid-veins  arc  always  gen- 
erated when  the  blood  stream  passes,  n'ith  sufficient  force 
from  a  part  of  the  circuIator>'  system  which  is  actually  or 
relatively  constricted,  into  a  part  which  (in  comparison  with 
the  part  behind  it)  is  actually  or  relatively  dilated  ;  as,  for 
instance,  when  the  blood  current  is  forcibly  driven  through  a 
constricted  mitral  orifice  into  the  ventricular  cavity  beyond. 

Other  authorities  suppose  that  the  blood  current  in  its  pas- 
sage through  the  heart  may  throw  the  tissue  itself,  over  which 
it    passes,  into  vibration  ;  and   this  would  appear  to  be   the 
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manner  in  which  Dr  Austin   Flint  supposes  tlial  the  presys- 
tohc  murmur  of  mitral  stenosis  is  generated. 

The  vibration  of  a  filament  or  tongue  of  lymph  in  the 
blood  current  is  also  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  some  auto- 
audiblc  and  musical  murmurs. 

Audible  vibrations  or  murmurs  may  probably  also  be 
produced  by  the  collision  of  two  opposing  blood  currents ; 
when,  for  instance,  the  blood  stream  which  is  flowing  back- 
wards through  an  incompetent  mitral  orifice  meets  the  blood 
stream  which  is  advancing  into  the  left  auricle  from  the 
pulmonary  veins. 

The  fact  that  a  certain  intensity  of  blood  current  is 
necessary  for  the  production  of  a  murmur  is  a  point  of 
great  practical  imjK>rtance.  We  frequently  find,  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  murmur,  which  depends  upon  organic  and 
permanent  conditions  (^^.  the  presystolic  murmur  of  mitral 
stenosis)  disappears  as  the  case  progresses,  the  dilated  and 
weakened  auricle  (in  the  case  of  mitral  stenosis)  being  no 
longer  able  to  produce  a  blood  wave  capable  of  generating 
sound.  In  cases  of  this  description,  and  indeed  in  others,  in 
which  the  conditions  for  the  production  of  a  murmur  are  not 
as  yet  very  jicrfectly  developed,  we  can,  by  increasing  the 
force  of  the  heart's  action,  either  temporarily  by  exertion 
(walking  about,  ascending  a  stair,  etc),  or  by  the  use  ol 
cardiac  tonics  (digitalis  for  example),  frequently  convert  an 
impure  or  ill-defined  sound  into  a  murmur,  and  can  thus  obtain 
important  diagnostic  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

It  is  important,  too,  to  remember  that  the  composition  and 
quality  of  the  blood  seem  to  exercise  some  influence  in  the 
production  of  murmurs.  In  conditions  of  anxmia,  for  ex- 
ample, venous  murmurs  are  almost  invariably  present,  and  are 
without  doubt  due  to  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  blood.* 


1  Dr  George  Balfour,  in  speaking  of  the  mode  of  production  of  the  venous  hum 
layt,  •  As  a  vcnnus  murmtir  is  often  to  l>c  heard  in  certain  positions,  such  as  the 
torcuUr  Heropliili,  where  no  other  change  is  at  all  proljcible,  under  all  the  circam* 
Hlances  of  the  case,  except  one  involving  an  altered  relation  of  the  blood  to  ibi 
containing  vein,  we  can  have  no  hedtation  in  ascribing  its  production  to  that 
cause.  And  further,  from  what  we  know  of  the  mode  in  which  fluid  veins  are 
formed,  wc  can  have  no  difficulty  in  saying  that  this  altered  relation  of  the  blood 
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It  IS  possible,  too,  that  the  systoh'c  murmurs  which  are  so 
commonly  heard  over  the  base  of  the  hcart,^  in  conditions  of 
anxmia,  are  in  part  at  least  due  to  the  same  cause.  But  to 
this  point  I  will  presently  recur. 

Organic  Endocardial  Murmurs. 

Organic  cndo-cardial  murmurs  usually  depend  upon  some 
defect  in  the  vaKiilar  mechanism  of  the  heart ;  occasionally 
they  arc  due  to  congenital  imperfections  and  malformations  ; 
very  exceptionally  to  the  presence  of  clots  or  vibrating  fila- 
ments of  lymph  in  the  cardiac  cavities.  Organic  endo-cardial 
murmurs  arc  in  the  adult  usually  heard  over  the  mitral  or 
aortic  orifices,  since  organic  lesions  of  the  valves,  which  are 
their  most  frequent  cause,  are  usually  left-sided  ;  but  they 
may  be  produced  at  any  of  the  cardiac  orifices.  They  are 
either  direct  or  indirect^  that  is  to  say,  they  may  be  produced 
cither  by  the  blood  current  as  it  passes  onwards  in  its  natural 
forward  (direct)  course,  or  by  a  blood-current  passing  back- 
to  the  walls  of  the  vein  must  consist  in  the  production  of  increased  friction  between 
the  two,  so  thai  in  those  positions  where  there  is  normally  a  relative  constricUun, 
insufficient,  however,  to  produce  sonorous  veins,  the  increaw  of  friction  between 
the  wall  of  the  vein  and  the  layer  of  blood  next  it  practically  narrows  the  opening 
$uflicienlly  to  do  so,  by  retanting  the  exterior  portion  of  the  blood  current  and 
leaving  the  central  or  axial  portion  uninfiuenced.  Physical  laws  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  this.  It  is  for  physiologists  to  explain  whether  it  depends  simply  upon  a 
watery  condition  of  the  btood  or  upon  some  other  cause,  and  their  explanation 
would  no  doubt  be  of  the  greatest  importance  for  practical  medicine.* — Diseasts  of 
the  Hearty  Second  Edition,  p.  170. 

*  As  we  shall  presently  sec,  Dr  Balfour  is  of  opinion  that  the  basic  murmurs 
heard  in  the  earlier  stages  of  annraiia  are  due  to  mitral  regurgitation.  Hut  he  also 
admits,  that  in  ihc  later  stages,  arterial  murmurs  may  be  devclnj^,  and  he  hints  at 
least  that  the  altered  condition  of  the  blood  may  play  some  pari  in  their  production. 
He  says,  for  instance — *  Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  primary  hxmic  murmur, 
n  tricuspid  murmur  and  jugular  undulation  are  found  to  be  developed.  This  is 
naturally  accompanied  by  a  pulmonary  and  also  by  an  aortic  s)'stolic  murmur,  the 
active  cause  in  the  production  of  both  these  murmurs  being  the  large  bloixl  waves 
sent  on  by  the  dilaterl  and  h)-pertrophied  ventricles/ — Ed.  i\fednai  /mir.^  Oct. 
iSS2,  p.  295.  'There  is  also  an  abnormal  friction  between  the  spannrmic  blood 
and  tlie  walls  of  ihc  blood- vessels,  hence  a  rise  in  arterial  blood-tcnsion,  hence 
also  the  formation  of  fluid  v^ns  at  certain  favourable  points  within  the  venous 
lumen,  and  at  these  points  we  bear  the  primary  chlorotic  murmur — the  venous 
hum.'— j^.  cit.f  p.  293. 
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wards   through    an    incompetent    valvular  orifice,   />.   by   a 
regurgitant  or  indirect  current 

Tht  points  to  be  observed  in  tfie  Clinical  Investigation  of 
Cardiac  Murmurs  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  rhythm  of  the  murmur. 

2.  Its  point  of  differential  maximum  intensity. 

3.  The  direction  in  which  it  is  propagated. 

4.  Its  sound  characters  (loudness,  tone,  pitch,  duration,  etc.) 

THE   RHYTHM   OF"  THE   MURMUR. 

By  the  rhythm  of  the  murmur  we  mean  its  exact 
relationship  to  the  sounds  and  silences  of  the  heart.  The 
murmur  should,  if  possible,  be  '  timed  '  by  the  apex-beat,  and 
failing  this,  by  the  carotid  pulse.  When  the  heart  is  acting 
quickly,  it  may  be  very  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  'time ' 
the  murmur  correctly.  The  difficulty  of  determining  the 
exact  rhythm  is  also  increased  where  more  than  one  murmur 
is  present,  and  this  is  more  particularly  the  case  where  a 
presystolic  is  combined  with  a  systolic  mitral  murmur;  the 
difficulty  being  less  in  the  case  of  double  aortic  murmurs, 
for  in  such  cases  the  interval  between  the  systolic  and 
diastolic  portions  of  the  murmur  is  usually  quite  distinct. 

Endocardial  murmurs  may  occur  either  during  the  systole 
or  the  diastole  of  the  heart,  i.e.  of  the  ventricles  ;  and  it  will 
now  be  necessary  to  consider  each  of  these  different  murmurs, 
and  the  conditions  which  may  produce  them,  in  detail. 

Systolic  Murmurs, 

Systolic  murmurs  correspond  to  the  contraction  or  systole 
of  the  ventricles ;  they  more  or  less  completely  replace  the 
first,  or  systolic  sound  of  the  heart,  and  may  extend  into  the 
short  silence.     (See  fig.  41.) 

They  may  be  produced  either  in  the  left  or  right  heart, 
and  may  be  either  functional  or  organic.  They  represent 
one  or  other  of  the  following  conditions  : — 

I.  Regurgitation  tlirough  the  an riculo-ventriadar  orifices. — 
(Mitral  and   tricuspid   regurgitation.;     Both  of  these  condi- 
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Fu;.  41. — Dbgrammalic  reprcwntation  fif  a  systolic  murmur.  replacing  the 
whole  of  ihc  first  *ound.  The  murmur  in  this  and  succeeding  liguro  i>  repre- 
sented by  continuous  vertical  line?,  the  normal  sound  by  inlerrupied  hortiontal 
lines.     i=.sy!ttu]ic  niumuir. 


tions  arc  common.  The  former  (mitral  regurgitation)  is 
often  primary;  the  latter  (tricuspid  regurgitation)  is  usually 
icondary,  and  due  to  disease  of  the  mitral  valve,  or  to 
(primary)  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  through 
the  lungs,  such  as  occurs  in  cirrhosis,  emphysema,  etc. 

Now  wc  have  seen  that  auriculo-ventricular  regurgitation 
may  result  from  : — 

[a)  Organic  changes  in  the  valve  segments,  such  as 
puckerings,  contractions,  adhesions,  ruptures,  ulcerations ; 
these  organic  changes  being  rare  on  the  right  side,  i.e.  at 
the  tricuspid  orifice. 

{b)  Muscular  incompetence,  i.e.  imperfect  closure  of  the 
valve  in  consequence  of  defective  muscular  contraction,  the 
valve  segments  being  healthy. 

(r)  Relative  incompetence,  i.e,  dilatation  of  the  valvular 
orifice,  the  valve  segments  being  healthy. 

And  since  both  'muscular'  and  'relative*  incompetence 
(which  are  often  present  in  the  same  case)  may  depend  on 
temporar>'  and  curable  conditions,  it  follows  that  auriculo- 
ventricular  regurgitation  may  be  eillier  organic  or  func- 
tional. 

2.  Tkf  formaiiou  of  a  fltad  vein,  or  the  production  of 
morous  vibrations  in  the  tissues  at  tfu  arterial  orifices 
[aortic  or  pulmonary  orifices),  or  in  the  first  part  of  the 
arterial  systems  (/>.  in  the  commencement  of  the  aorta  or 
pulmonary  artery). 
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The  pathological  conditions  associated  with  these  basic 

systolic  murmurs  arc  : — 

(d)  Constriction  of  the  arterial  orifices  (aortic  and  pul- 
monary stenosis).  Aortic  constriction  is  common,  puhnonary 
constriction  extremely  rare.  The  former  is  usually  acquired, 
the  latter  almost  always  congenital.' 

{p)  A  tongue  of  lymph  adhering  to  the  arterial  (aortic  or 
pulmonary)  valve  flaps.  This  is  not  a  common  cause  of 
basic  systolic  murmurs,  but  it  does  sometimes  occur.  The 
murmur  which  it  produces  may  be  musical  and  auto-audible. 
It  may  disappear  in  the  course  of  treatment. 

{€)  Anaemia.  Basic  systolic  murmurs  are  common  in 
anaemia.  They  are  sometimes  heard  in  the  pulmonar\% 
sometimes  in  the  aortic  area.  Their  exact  significance  and 
mode  of  production,  more  especially  of  the  systolic  murmurs 
heard  in  the  pulmonar>^  area,  have  given  rise  to  much  debate; 
but  to  this  question — which  is  still  far  from  settled — I  shall 
presently  recur.     (See  page  i88.) 

{d)  Dilatation  of  the  ascending  portion  of  the  aortic  arch. 
In  cases  of  this  description  the  aortic  orifice  is  usually- 
diseased  (constricted).  A  murmur  may,  however,  be  pro- 
duced as  the  blo(xl  passes  from  a  naturally  sized  aortic  orifice 
into  a  dilated  aorta  provided  that  it  is  propelled  with  sufiicicnt 
force  to  generate  an  audible  fluid  vein. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  systolic  murmurs  produced 

at  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  orifices  may,  like  those  produced 

at  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  orifices,  be  eitlier  functional  or 

organic.  , 

Diastolic  Munnurs, 

Diastolic  murmurs  occur  during  the  ventricular  diastole. 
There  are  at  least  three  distinct  varieties,  viz. : — 

I.  The  diastolic  murmurs,  which  occur  during  the  period 
of  the  second  sound,  and  which  more  or  less  completely 
replace  it.  These  murmurs  may,  and  often  do,  extend  into 
the  second  or  long  pause.     (See  figs.  42  and  43.) 

'  In  some  cases  of  ulcerative  end cicarcl ills  the  pulmonary  vaJvc  is  affoctetl, 
and  a  systolic  pulmonary  murmur,  representing  pulmunary  stenosis,  is  observed. 
Such  cases  arc,  however,  extremely  rare. 
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Fig.  43. — Diagrammatic  rcprewntntion  nfa  diulolic  murmur,  replacing  second 
souml.     z^murmur^ 
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Fig.  43. — Diagra.miiia(ic  reprwcntation  of  a  diastolic  murmur,  replacing  second 
sound,  ami  extending  inltj  long  pause.     2»murmur  ;  Il«"long  pause. 

Now,  since  the  .second  sound  of  the  heart  is  due  to  the 
closure  and  tension  of  the  aortic  arid  pulmonary  valve  flaps 
it  follows,  that  a  murmur  which  replaces  the  second  sound 
must  represent  regurgitation  through  the  aortic  or  pulmonary 
valvular  orifices.  And  since,  as  a  matter  of  practical  expe- 
rience, we  know  that  pulmonary  regurgitation  hardly  ever 
occurs,  a  diastolic  murmur,  which  replaces  the  second  sound 
at  the  base,  is,  for  practical  purposes,  pathognomonic'  of  aortic 
regurgitation.  Further,  we  know,  as  a  matter  of  practical 
experience,  that  this  murmur  is  almost  invariably  organic. 
Aortic  regurgitation  generally  results  from  organic  changes 
in  the  aortic  segments  (contractions,  puckcrings,  adhesions, 
ruptures,  ulcerations),  though  it  is  occasionally  due  to  dilata- 
tion of  the  base  of  the  aorta,  the   valve  segments  being 


'  In  one  or  two  cases  a  diastolic  murmur  has  liecn  produced  in  an  aneurism 
independently  of  any  rcgurgiialiun  through  the  aortic  valves.  Such  a  cunOllitjn 
is,  however,  so  extremely  rare,  that  for  practical  purposes  the  statement  in  the 
IcKt — that  a  diastolic  basic  murmur  indicates  aortic  regurgitation— may  Im:  ufely 
relied  upon. 
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perfectly  healthy,  ie.  it   is  occasionally  due  to  a  condition 
of  '  relative  incompetence  '  of  the  aortic  orifice.' 

2.  The  murmurs  which  occur  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
long  silence  or  pause,  ix.  immediately  before  the  systole  of 
the  ventricles,  and  to  which  the  term  presystolic  is  usually 
given,     (Fig.  44) 


FlC.  44. — Diagrammatic  representation  of  a  prcsy&iulic  murmur. 

The  presystolic  murmur  stops  abruptly  with  the  systole 
of  the  ventricle,  />.  with  the  occurrence  of  the  first  sound  of 
the  heart — a  fact  which  Is  at  once  explained  when  it  is 
understood  that  the  murmur  is  produced  by  the  formation  of 
a  fluid  vein  as  the  blood  Is  forcibly  driven  by  the  contraction 
of  the  auricle  through  a  stenosed  mitral  orifice.* 

Almost  all  authorities  are  agreed  in  thinking  that  the 
presystolic  or  auriculo-systolic  murmur  (as  Professor  Gairdner, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  its  true  signifi- 
cance, prefers  to  term  it),  is  always  due  to  organic  changes, 
i.e,  to  stenosis  of  the  mitral  or  tricuspid  orifices.  And  since 
tricuspid  stenosis  is  very  rare,  a  presystolic  or  auriculo- 
systolic  murmur,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  indicates 
mitral  stenosis. 

The  stenosed  condition  is  usually  due  to  adhesion  of  the 
cusps,  the  chorda;  tendincx  are  often  thickened,  and  some- 


*  ThU  condition  is  (?)  alwAya  osftociatcd  with  organic  changes  at  the  root  of 
ihe  aorta ;  Imt  il  is  tjuili;  jjossible,  as  Ur  Ucotyc  Balfour  points  oul,  thai  a  dilated 
aorta  may  contract,  and  su  the  cunditiun  of  incompetence  be  removed.  *  Kelalirc 
incompetence '  of  the  aorta  depends  then  upon  organic  chaises,  but  it  may  smue- 
timcf  disappear  under  treatment. 

*  In  »ome  cosei.  of  prcvystulic  murmur,  i.t.  of  mitral  constriction,  the  6rst 
sound  of  the  heart  is  replaced  by  a  Hyslolic  murmur,  and  the  presystolic  therefore 
pxsses  into  the  systoUc  uiurnmr  (/.r.  is  contiriuou!>  with  il),  Ihe  twu  niurumrs  being 
OS  a  rule  disiinguiikhnble  by  their  sound  choracters. 
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times,  as  it  were,  fused  into  a  mass  with  the  cusps  and  papil- 
lary muscles-  The  stenosis  is  sometimes  due  to  calcareous 
deposits  in  the  base  of  the  valve  and  in  the  valve  segments  ; 
occasionally  a  mass  of  vegetations  obstructs  the  orifice  ;  in 
rare  cases  the  stenosis  is  caused  by  the  pressure  of  a  tumour, 
the  valve  segments  being  perfectly  healthy. 

Professor   Austin    Flint    differs    from    the    generally   ac- 
cepted opinion,  viz.,  that  a  presystolic  murmur  is  invariably 
organic.      While    granting   of    course    that    the    murmur   is 
generally    due    to    mitral    stenosis,    he    thinks    it    by    no 
means  pathognomonic  of  that  condition.     He  believes  that 
it  may  occur  independently  of  any  mitral    lesion,  and    he 
has  recorded  several  cases  in  support  of  his  view.     In  all 
these  cases  there  were  aortic  lesions  permitting  of  regui^ta- 
tion  ;  and  the  question  at  once  suggests  itself,  whether  the 
presystolic  murmur  heard  at  the  apex  was  produced  at  the 
mitral   orifice    at    all.     Might   it    not   have    been    tlie  aortic 
murmur  heard  at  the  apex  of  the  heart  ?     The  explanation 
which  Professor  Flint  gives  of  the  production  of  the  murmur 
in  such  cases  is  as  follows  :—' With  regard  to  this  specimen, 
consider  the  physical  conditions  in  life,  at  the  instant  when 
the  auricular  contraction  took  place.     The  left  ventricle  was 
filled  widi  blood  from  the  current  passing  from  the  auricle 
to  the  ventricle,  through  an  unobstructed  orifice,  by  gravita- 
tion, and  in  addition  by  the  regurgitant  current  from  the  aorta. 
As  a  consequence  the  mitral  curtains  were  floated  away  from 
the  ventricular  walls,  and  were  not  only  approximated  but 
in  absolute  contact.     Recollect  the  physiological  experiment 
by   which   it   is  shown   that   the   mitral  valve  may   be  com- 
pletely   closed    by   injecting    liquid    into    the    left    ventricle 
through  the  mitral  orifice.      These  conditions  existing,  the 
auricle  contracts  and  forces  an  additional  quantity  of  blood 
into  the  ventricle.     This  mitral  direct  current  passes  between 
the  valvular  curtains  which  are  in  apposition,  and  throws 
them  into  vibration  precisely  as  the  lips  are  made  to  vibrate 
with  the  breath.' ' 

3.  The  murmurs  which  occur  during  the  first  part  of  the 

•  Ltutut,  Jan.  27,  1885. 
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long'  pause,  but  which  follow,  usually  with  a  distinct  and 
appreciable  interval,  the  second  sound.     (Sec  fig.  45.) 


Fig.  45.  — diagrammatic  rcpr«cntation  of  pmt -diastolic  murmur,  which  occurs 
in  some  rare  cases  of  miiml  stcnosiii.  Ii  is  seponicil  ftoro  the  commencement  of 
the  first  aound  by  an  appreciable  interval. 

This,  which  is  by  far  the  rarest  form  of  diastolic  murmur, 
is  occasionally  met  with  in  mitral  stenosis,  and  is  doubtless 
produced  by  the  blood  which  has  been  pent  up  in  the  left 
auricle  and  parts  behind  it,  during  the  ventricular  systole, 
Le.  while  the  mitral  valve  was  closed,  being  propelled  with 
sufficient  force  through  the  stenosed  orifice  to  produce  a  fluid 
vein,  tjB.  to  generate  a  murmur.  Possibly  too  the  negative 
pressure  in  the  ventricle,  i.e*  the  suction  which  occurs  when 
the  ventricle  relaxes,  aids  in  the  production  of  the  murmur.^ 

The  period  at  which  the  murmur  occurs,  />.  during  the 
first  part  of  the  long  pause,  clearly  shows  that  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  auricle,  which  does  not  occur  until  the  end  of  the 
long  pause,  takes  no  part  in  its  production. 

Combination  of  Murmurs. — In  many  cases  more  than  one 
murmur  is  present  (See  figs.  46,  47,  48.)  An  aortic  systolic 
murmur  is  very  often  combined  with  an  aortic  diastolic 
murmur,  and  a  mitral  presystolic  murmur  with  a  mitral 
systolic.  Further,  in  advanced  cases  of  aortic  regurgitation, 
the  mitral  valve  often  becomes  incompetent,  and  a  systolic 
mitral  murmur  is  heard  in  addition  to  the  aortic  diastolic 
murmur  which   was  present  from  the  first.      Again,  in  the 

(  GoltK  and  Gaule  believe  that  the  negative  pressure  appears  at  the  beginning 
of  the  diastole,  and  that  it  is  caused  by  the  expansion  of  the  ventricle.  '  Were 
this  the  case,*  says  Prof.  Michael  Foster,  *thc  ventricle  might  be  regarded  not 
only  as  a  force  pump  driving  blood  into  ihe  arteries,  but  also  as  a  suction  pump 
drawing  blood  from  the  auricles  and  great  veins.' — A  Text  Book  0/  Physiohsy^ 
Fourth  Edition,  p.  1 53. 
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advanced  stages  of  mitral  lesions,  tricuspid  regurgitation  fre- 
quently results  from  the  secondary  changes  which  are  estab- 
lished in  the  right  heart;  while  incases  of  anaemia,  systolic 
murmurs  are  sometimes  heard  at  all  the  cardiac  orifices 
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Fin.  46.  —  r)iapmmmarir  rfprost'ntatinn  of  sv-tulic  nr-l  'li;isii>lir  murmiiT. 


flu.  47. — iJiagranimiiic  rcprescntaijon  of  systolic  and  presysiolic  inurmttr&. 


Fm.  48.  —  Diagrammatic  icprcsenlatir.n  uf  ^ys^olic,  dias»tolic,  ami  prcM'stolic 

murmurs. 

It  is  sometimes  doubtful  whether  a  cardiac  sound  is 
replaced  or  only  obscured  by  a  murmur,  and  in  the  case  of 
all  murmurs  it  is  desirable,  if  possible,  to  determine  whether 
any  cardiac  sound  still  remains.  Now  these  points  can.  as 
Gcndrin  was  the  first  to  point  out,  sometimes  be  ascertained 
by  removing  the  ear  a  short  distance  from  the  end  of  the 
stethoscope,  or  by  so  placing  the  instrument  that  the  ear- 
piece only  partly  covers  the  external  auditory  meatus.  By 
this  means  the  sound  is  rendered  tfwre  aitdible^  while  the 
murmur  becomes  less  distinct. 

The  fact,  that  the  heart  sound  is  heard,  as  well  as  the 
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murmur,  shows,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  diastolic  aortic 
murmurs,  that  the  valvular  segments,  or  some  of  them,  can 
still  be  closed  and  put  upon  the  stretch,  in  fact,  that  they  are 
still  capable  ol*  generating  the  second  sound.  It  docs  not 
however  follow  that  in  such  cases  the  lesion  is  a  trivial  one. 
In  fact,  in  some  cases  in  which  one  valve  segment  only  is 
affected  (as  in  a  case  which  I  shall  afterwards  relate),  the 
contrary  holds  good.  The  fact,  then,  that  some  sound  re- 
mains, suggests  that  some  of  the  valve  segments  are  still 
sufficiently  healthy  to  generate  the  normal  sound.  When 
the  disease  has  dcvcloi^cd  slowly,  as  in  atheromatous  disease 
of  the  valve,  it  is  probably  a  favourable  indication,  and  shows 
that  the  valve  is  not,  as  yet,  very  seriously  affected.  In  acute 
cases — such  as  traumatic  rupture  of  a  valve  segment,  or 
ulceration  of  the  segments — it  may  be  of  no  value  whatever, 
but  this  point  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  treating  of  the 
prognosis  of  aortic  regurgitation.^ 

THE  POINT  OF  DIKKERENTIAL  MAXIMUM    INTENSITY  OF  THE 

ML'RMUR. 

From  what  I  have  previously  stated  in  speaking  of  the 
differential  maximum  intensity  of  the  normal  heart  sound 
(see  page  138),  it  will  readily  be  understood  that  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  valvular  orifice  at  which  the  murmur  is  pro- 
duced, It  is  necessary  to  ascertain  its  point  of  differential 
maximum  intensity.  These  points  are  shown  in  the  diagrams 
(figs.  49  to  54),  and  are  as  follows : — 

Alitrat  Mumturs. — The  point  of  differential  maximum 
intensity  of  mitra!  murmurs  is  the  left  apex-beat,  wherever 
it  may  happen  to  be,  not  necessarily  in  the  fifth  left  inter- 
space, an  inch  and  a  half  below,  and  slightly  internal  to  the 
left  nipple,  i.e.  the  position  of  the  apex-beat  in  health.  (See 
fig.  49.)     Presystolic   mitral   murmurs  are  often   best   heard 


*  The  oiwrn'cr  mu-ii  of  course  satiiiry  himurlf  that  the  somid  which  rctiiains  U 
gencraled  at  ihe  alTecled  valvular  orilice.  In  ihe  ca&e  of  an  aortic  dioaloUc 
murmur,  for  instance,  a  second  sound,  due  to  closure  of  the  puhnonary  flaps, 
miyhi  be  heard  in  some  situatiuns  along  wilfa  the  diastolic  murmur,  and  might  be 
refertcd  to  the  aortic  orifice. 
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slightly  internal  to  or  just  above  the  position  of  the  apex-beat, 
rather  than  at  the  apex-beat  itself.     (See  fig.  50.) 

Aortic  Murmurs,  —  The  point  of  differential  maximum 
intensity  of  aortic  murmurs  is  the  second  right  costal  cartilage 
at  its  junction  with  the  sternum  (the  aortic  cartilage).  A 
diastolic  aortic  murmur  may  however  be  heard  loudest  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  sternum,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  propagated  downwards  in  the  course  of  the  blood  current 
which  produces  it.     (See  figs.  51  and  52.) 

Pulmonary  Murmurs. — The  point  of  differential  ma.ximum 
intensity  of  pulmonary  murmurs  is  the  third  left  costal 
cartilage  at  its  junction  with  the  sternum  f^the  pulmonary 
cartilage).     (See  fig.  53.) 

Tricuspid  Murmurs. — The  point  of  differential  maximum 
intensity  of  tricuspid  murmurs  is  the  lower  end  of  the 
sternum,  or  rather  the  junction  of  the  lower  left  cartilages 
with  the  sternum.  (See  fig.  54.)  Some  authorities  place  the 
point  of  diflferential  maximum  intensity  for  tricuspid  murmurs 
at  the  junction  of  the  lower  rigltt  costal  cartilages  with  the 
sternum. 

A  systolic  murmur  is  sometimes  heard  equally  loud 
at  the  base  and  at  the  apex  of  the  heart,  and  it  may  be 
difficult  or  impossible  to  determine,  from  its  mere  loudness, 
at  the  two  points,  whether  it  is  generated  at  the  aortic  or  at 
the  mitral  orifice,  or  at  both,  i.e.  whether  there  arc  two 
separate  murmurs.  The  question  must  be  decided  in  the 
following  manner: 

Firstly.  The  murmur  must  be  carefully  traced  from  one 
point  to  the  other — from  the  apex  to  the  aortic  cartilage,  for 
example,  in  the  case  we  are  supposing.  If  the  intensity  of 
the  murmur  diminishes  at  a  point  midway  between  the  two 
jKisitions  {i.€,  the  two  points  of  diflTerential  maximum  inten- 
sity), there  are  probably  two  murmurs. 

Sfcondiy,  The  tone  of  the  murmur  at  the  two  points  must 
be  carefully  noted.  If  the  tone  differs  there  are  probably  two 
murmurs. 

Thirdly.  The  direction  of  propagation  must  be  observed. 
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If  the  murmur  is  well  propagated,  both  upwards  over  the 
aorta,  and  outwards  and  upwards  towards  the  axilla,  there 
arc  in  all  probability  two  murmurs. 

THE  DIRECTION  IN  WHICH  THE  MURMUR  IS  rROI'AGATED. 

Murmurs  are  propagated  chiefly  in  two  ways,  viz. : — (i)  By 
conduction^  i.e.  through  the  structures  in  which  they  are  ge- 
nerated, and  by  the  parts  which  surround  those  structures. 
(2)  By  convection,  i.e.  carried  by  fluid  in  the  direction  in  which 
it  is  flowing.  As  a  matter  of  practical  experience  and  obser- 
vation, we  know  that  the  different  murmurs  which  represent 
different  valvular  lesions,  are  propagated  in  certain  definite 
directions,  which  are  as  follows: — 

Mitral  reg%trgitant  {systolic)  murmurs: — These  murmurs 
are  propagated  upwards  and  outwards  towards  the  left  axilla 
(see  fig.  49) ;  and,  when  organic,  are  often  well  heard  at  the 
inferior  angle  of  the  left  scapula.      According  to  Naunyn, 


FlO.  49* — Outline  figure  showing  point  of  differential  nuutimum  intensity  (*) 
of  the  systolic  mitral  murmur  1  mitral  regurgitation);  and  the  direction  in  which 
it  is  propagated.  The-  cro&n  -t  ,  which  ts  supposed  to  represent  the  normal  |x>&itian 
of  the  apex -beat,  is  placed  a  little  loo  high. 
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Balfour,  and  others,'  the  systolic  murmur,  due  to  mitral  regur- 
gitation, is  sometimes  heard  in  the  region  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  being  conducted  to  that  part  of  the  chest  throuj^^h  a 
dilated  left  auricular  appendix. 

Miirai  direct  (presysfoiic)  murtnur.  —  This  murmur  is 
usually  heard  over  a  very  limited  area.  The  blood  current, 
which  produces  it,  is  flowing  directly  towards  the  apex  (or 
very  nearly  so)  of  the  heart.  (See  fig,  50.)  We  can  readily 
understand  therefore  why  the  presystolic  murmur  is  usually 
limited  to  the  position  of  the  npex  beat. 


Fic.  50. — Outline  ftguie  ".howin^;  ijumt  of  differenual  maximum  inten»ity  (*) 
of  the  presystolic  mitral  murmur  (mitral  stenosis) ;  and  the  direction  in  which  il  it 
propagated.  (The  murmur  is  often  best  heard  a  little  atx>ve  and  internal  to  the 
aptfX'beat.  which  in  the  diagram  corresponds  to  ihe  star.*) 

Aortic  regurgitant  {diastolic)  murmurs  are  carried  down- 
wards by  the  blood  current  which  produces  them,  towards 
the  apex  of  the  heart ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that 
the    sternum    is  such   a   good    conductor  of    sound,    these 

'  These  writers  say  thai  the  murmur  is  not  heard  exactly  over  the  pulmonary 
area,  but  a  little  outside  it,  viz.,  at  a  spot  an  inch  and  a  half  outside  the  stemuni. 
in  the  third  iuter<bpace,  just  at  that  spot  at  which  the  lip  of  the  left  auricular 
appendix  ci>nies  forward  from  beneath  the  cover  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
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murmurs  are  well  conducted  down  that  bone,  and  are  often 
heard  very  distinctly  at  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  as  represented 
in  fig.  5r, 


Fl*^.  51. — Outline  hgnrc  showing  point  of  differential  inaximuni  intenmy  (•) 
uf  thr  liiasiiilio  murmur  (aoriii!  rcgurgitatinn  | :  an<l  the  dircciion  in  which  it  is 
propagated. 

Aortic  direct  {systolic)  muntntrs  arc  carried  upwards  over 
the  course  of  the  aorta,  and  the  great  branches  which  arise 
from  it.  Organic  murmurs  are  more  extensively  carried  in 
these  directions  than  functional,  i.e.  anarmic  murmurs.     (Sec 

fig  52) 

Putmonary  re^trgitant  idiastotic)  munnnrs  are  so  ex- 
tremely rare,  that  for  practical  purposes  they  may  be  almost 
ignored,  they  are  propagated  downwards  towards  the  lower 
end  of  the  sternum. 

Pulmonary  (tirect  {systolic)  murmurs,  which,  when  of^anic, 
are  extremely  rare,  are  propagated  upwards  and  outwards, 
over  the  course  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  As  a  rule  they 
cannot  be  traced  for  any  distance  over  the  surface  of  the 
chest.     (Sec  fig.  53.) 
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Tricuspid  n^irgttant  {systotic)  murmurs  arc  not,  in  my 
experience,  extensively  propagated  over  the  chest,  but  are 
usually  heard  over  a  limited  area.  The  direction  of  their 
propaj^ation  is  probably  that  shown  in  fig.  54- 


Flo.  54.~Outline  figure  showing  point  of  differential  nuximum  intensity  (*)  ol 
the  systolic  trJcuKpid  murmur. 

Tricuspid  direct  {presystolic)  murmurs  are  extremely  rare, 
they  would  probably  be  propagated  towards  the  apex  of  the 
heart. 

THE  SOUND  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  MURMCR. 

Some  murmurs  are  soft  and  blowing ;  others  are  harsh 
(grating,  rasping,  filing,  sawing,  etc.)  in  character;  others 
again  arc  whistling,  cooing,  and  musical.  Occasionally,  as 
I  have  before  mentioned,  a  murmur  is  auto-audi'ble. 

Inorganic  murmurs  arc  usually  soft ;  'direct'  murmurs  (rr. 
murmurs  due  to  obstruction  at  one  or  other  of  the  cardiac 
orifices)  are  usually  harsher  and  rougher  than  'indirect* 
ones  {i,e.  murmurs  due  to  regurgitation).  But  speaking 
generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  mere  sound  character  of 
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tlie  murmur  is  not  a  point  of  much  practical  importance,^ 
cither  from  a  diagnostic  or  a  prt^nostic  point  of  view;  and  this 
is  readily  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  sound 
characters  of  the  murmur,  more  especially  its  loudness,  are 
largely  due  to  the  force  of  the  blood  current  which  produces 
it;  in  other  words,  the  loudness  of  the  murmur  depends  to 
a  great  extent  upon  the  condition  of  the  cardiac  muscle. 
When  the  muscular  wall  of  the  heart  is  weakened  or  degene- 
rated, the  murmurs  which  arc  generated  arc  faint  and  soft  ; 
and  in  advanced  cases,  as.  for  instance,  in  extreme  cases  of 
mitral  stenosis,  no  murmur  may  be  generated  at  all.  And 
since  a  weakened  and  degenerated  condition  of  the  heart 
muscle  may  be  due,  either  to  temporary  and  curable,  or  to 
permanent  and  incurable  conditions,  it  follows  that  the  soft- 
ness and  faintness  of  the  murmurs,  which  are  produced  by 
its  contraction,  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  any  indication  of  the 
severity  of  the  lesion. 

When,  however,  a  harsh  murmur  gradually  becomes 
fainter  and  softer,  we  may.  as  a  general  rule,  conclude  that 
the  strength  of  the  muscular  wall  is  diminishing,  and  we 
may  be  pretty  sure  that  this  is  the  case,  when  the  symptoms 
are  at  the  same  time  increasing  in  severity.  A  faint  murmur, 
then,  associated  with  severe  symptoms,  is  usually  indicative 
of  a  grave  lesion. 

FUNCTIONAL   MURMURS. 

It  is  customary  to  include  under  the  term  functional 
murmurs,  all  those  cases  in  which  the  murmur  depends  upon 
temporary  and  curable  conditions,  or  in  which  no  distinct 
alteration  in  the  valvular  mechanism  (it  would  perhaps  be 
more  correct  to  say  in  the  valvular  segments)  can  be  detected 
after  death.  Functional  murmurs  are  always  systolic  in  time, 
and  arc  generally  heard  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  most  com- 
monly to  the  left  of  the  sternum,  in  the  second  interspace,  i.e. 
in  the  region  of  the  pulmonar>'  artery.  They  are  sometimes 
also  heard  in  the  aortic,  mitral,  and  tricuspid  areas. 

*  The  pr«y*toHc  murmur  is  a  noialilc  exception.     In  typical  cases  the  sound 
charuterk  of  ilie  murmur  las  ]  «ha[l  afterwards  de<bcril>e  in  iletail)  are  so  di&tinct 
to  tlifetinguuh  it  from  all  other  cardiac  murmtir». 
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tions  of  anaimia.  The  point  which  is  still  undecided,  and 
which  has  lately  given  rise  to  so  much  controversy,  is  the 
nature  and  significance  of  the  basic  murmur,  which  is  heard 
in  the  second  left  interspace,  in  the  ^rt^//>r  stages  of  anaemia, 
Three  theories,  alt  of  which  have  warm  supporters,  have  been 
advanced  to  account  for  the  condition,  viz. — 

1.  Thai  the  mnrmur  is  pulnwnary. — The  exact  manner  in 
which  the  munnur  is  supposed  to  be  produced  in  the  pulmo- 
nar>'  artery,  has  not  been  very  clearly  defined  by  the  supporters 
of  this  view  ;  the  sudden  propulsion  of  a  large  blood  wave 
of  abtwrmal  (span<Emic)  composition  into  the  vessel,  which  is 
probably  in  some  cases  at  least  dilated,  seems  to  mc  an 
efficient  cause  for  its  production.  We  know,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  the  heart,  in  cases  of  chlorosis,  is  not  only  weak, 
but  that  it  is  unusually  irritable  ;  that  even  in  the  earlier 
stages  the  right  ventricle  is  to  some  extent  dilated  ;  and  that 

ic  blood  is  markedly  altered  in  composition. 

2.  That  tfu  murmur  is  due  to  mttral  regurgitation^  and 
that  it  is  conducted  to  the  anterior  wall  of  tlic  chest  through 
x\ic  dilated  appendix  o^  the  left  auricle. — (Dr  George  Balfour's 
theory). 

3.  That  thi  murmur  is  produced  in  the  pulmonary  artery 
as  the  result  of  constriction  of  that  vessel ;  tJie  constriction 
being  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  dilated  left  auru'le, — 
(Dr  Russell's  theory*.)  Dr  Russell  further  believes  that  the 
systolic  murmur  heard  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  left 
interspaces  in  the  later  stages  of  such  cases,  is  due  to  tricuspid 

irgitation. 

Before  considering  the  arguments  for  and  against  these 
different  theories,  I  may  say  that  the  question  is  still  an  open 
»c,  the  balance  of  evidence,  in  my  opinion,  being  in  favour 
the  first  or  pulmonary  view.  I  do  not  think,  for  the  reasons 
to  be  presently  given,  that  Dr  Balfour  has  conclusively  proved 
his  point,  on  the  contrary,  there  seem  to  mc  to  be  grave 
jDbjeciions  to  his  view,  and  I  do  not  see  that  anything  which 
as  yet  been  advanced,  conclusively  negatives  the  first  or 
purely  pulmonar)'  theory. 
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The  exact  significance  and  mode  of  production  of  the 
functional  murmurs,  which  arc  audible  at  the  base  of  the  heart, 
have  given  rise  to  great  debate,  and  arc  among  the  most 
unsettled  points  in  cardiac  patholog\'. 

Walshe  divides  the  so-called  functional  murmurs  into  two 
great  groups,  which  he  rcsfxrctivcly  terms  hscmic  and  dynamic. 
Under  the  former  he  places  '  murmurs  originating  within  the 
heart  and  dependent  upon  an  unnatural  state  of  the  blood  ; ' 
while  under  the  latter  he  includes  *  murmurs  which  result 
from  abnormal  action  on  the  part  of  the  heart,'  the  proper 
valvular  mechanism  being  healthy.  And  this  division  in- 
dicates the  two  great  causes  of  functional  murmurs,  viz : — 
(l)  defective  muscular  action  ^\\^y\\x\^o{  mitral  and  tricuspid 
regurgitation  ;  and  (2)  an  altered  condition  of  the  blood, 
which  probably  aids,  at  least,  in  the  production  of  the  pul- 
monary and  aortic  murmurs,  which  arc  met  with  in  con- 
ditions of  anaemia. 

But  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  subject  in  more 
detail.  Anaemia,  more  particularly  those  forms  of  anaemia 
(such  as  chlorosis,  progressive  pernicious  anaemia,  etc.)  in 
which  there  is  defective  formation  of  blood,  is  the  chief  clinical 
condition  in  which  functional  endocardial  murmurs  occur. 
Now,  in  cases  of  this  description  the  muscular  fibre  of  the 
heart  becomes  fatty,  the  cardiac  cavities  become  dilated,  and 
the  weight  of  the  heart  also  becomes  increased  ;  in  fact,  there 
is  a  condition  of  combined  fatty  degeneration,  dilatation,  and 
hypertrophy,  dilatation  being,  however,  much  in  excess  of 
hypertrophy.' 

Such  a  condition  of  the  heart  is  just  such  as  we  would 
expect  to  produce  *  relative  incompetence;'  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  all  careful  clinical  observers  are,  I  presume,  agreed 
that,  in  cases  of  this  description,  mitral  and  tricuspid 
regurgitation  do  ultimately  occur.  /Ml  obsen'ers  are  also,  I 
suppose,  at  one  in  thinking  that  arterial  murmurs  (pulmonarj- 
and  aortic   murmursj  are   usually  present  in   adxmnced  condi- 


'  These  chflngc^  are  seen  in  ihe  human  -^ubjecl  in  cAses  of  progressive  pemicii.ius 
anjemia  ;  &nd  tKcy  have  t>ccn  »hown  l>y  Heau  to  occur  in  the  lower  aninioJi  alter 
venesection. 
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tions  of  anfcmia.  The  point  which  is  still  undecided,  and 
which  has  lately  given  rise  to  so  much  controversy,  is  the 
nature  and  significance  of  the  basic,  murmur,  which  is  heard 
in  the  second  left  interspace,  in  the  t-arZ/Vr  stages  of  anaemia, 
Three  theories,  all  of  which  have  warm  supporters,  have  been 
advanced  to  account  for  the  condition,  viz. — 

1.  That  the  murmur  is  pulmonary. — The  exact  manner  in 
which  the  murmur  is  supposed  to  be  produced  in  the  pulmo- 
nary artery,  has  not  been  very  clearly  defined  by  the  supporters 
of  this  view  ;  the  suddvn  propulsion  of  a  large  blood  wave 
of  abnormal  (spana^mic)  composition  into  the  vessel,  which  is 
probably  in  some  cases  at  least  dilated,  seems  to  me  an 
efficient  cause  for  its  production.  We  know,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  the  heart,  in  cases  of  chlorosis,  is  not  only  weak, 
but  that  it  is  unusually  irritable  ;  that  even  in  the  earlier 
stages  the  right  ventricle  is  to  some  extent  dilated  ;  and  that 
the  blood  is  markedly  altered  in  composition. 

2.  Thai  the  murmur  is  due  to  mitral  regurgitation^  and 
that  it  is  conducted  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  chest  through 
the  dilated  appendix  of  the  left  auricle. — (Dr  George  Balfour's 
theor>*). 

3.  Tftat  tlic  murmur  is  produced  in  the  pulmonary  artery 
a.s  the  result  of  constriction  of  that  vessel ;  the  constriction 
being  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  diiati'd  left  auricle, — 
(Dr  Russell's  theor)\)  Dr  Russell  further  believes  that  the 
systolic  murmur  heard  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  left 
interspaces  in  the  later  stages  of  such  cases,  is  due  to  tricuspid 
regurgitation. 

Before  considering  the  arguments  for  and  against  these 
different  theories,  I  may  say  that  the  question  is  still  an  open 
one,  the  balance  of  evidence,  in  my  opinion,  being  in  favour 
of  the  first  or  pulmonary  view.  I  do  not  think,  for  the  reasons 
to  be  presently  given,  that  Dr  Balfour  has  conclusively  proved 
his  point,  on  the  contrary,  there  seem  to  me  to  be  grave 
objections  to  his  view,  and  I  do  not  sec  tliat  anything  which 
has  as  yet  been  advanced,  conclusively  negatives  the  first  or 
purely  pulmonary  theory. 
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Dr  Balfour  s  Theory. 

The  facts  and  arguments  on  which  Dr  Balfour  bases  his 
theory,  and  the  facts  and  arguments  which  seem  to  be 
opposed  to  it  may  be  summarised  as  follows: — 

1.  {For!)  That  in  organic  diseases  of  the  mitral  valve  a 
systolic,  basic,  and  apparently  pulmonary  murmur  is  often 
present     Admitted  that  this  is  so. 

2.  {For)  That  this  supposed  pulmonary'  murmur  is,  as 
Naunyn  was  the  first  to  suggest,  not  pulmonar>'  at  all,  but 
that  it  is  due  to  mitral  regurgitation,  and  is  conducted  to  the 
second  left  interspace  through  the  dilated  appendix  of  the  left 
auricle. 

{Against.)  While  granting  that,  if  the  appendix  of  the  left 
auricle  were  dilated  and  were  in  contact  with  the  chest  wall. 
the  systolic  murmur  of  mitral  regurgitation  would  probably 
be  conveyed  to  the  second  left  interspace  ;  and  that,  as  Dr 
Balfour  points  out.  Naunyn's  theory  has  been  accepted  as 
highly  probable  by  many  leading  Continental  authorities,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  it  has  not  been  accepted  as  conclusively 
proved,  more  especially  by  many  competent  British  obser\*ers. 
But  even  granting  that  it  is  true  for  some  cases  of  organic 
disease  {i.e.  granting  that  cases  of  mitral  regurgitation  do 
occur,  in  which  the  usual  symptoms  and  signs  of  that  con- 
dition, more  especially  a  systolic  murmur  audible  at  the  apex, 
are  present,  and  in  which  the  auricular  appendix  is  dilated 
and  is  in  contact  with  the  chest  wall),  it  by  no  means  follows 
mat  the  chlorotic  murmur  with  which  we  are  now  more  parti- 
cularly concerned  is  produced  in  the  same  manner. 

The  arguments  with  which  Naunyn  supports  his  theory 
are  these : — 

{a)  {For.)  That  the  murmur  has  its  point  of  maximum  in- 
tensity at  a  point  an  inch  and  a  half  to  the  left  of  the  sternum. 

{Against.)  Speaking  for  myself,  I  have  in  several  cases 
of  anaemia  failed  to  satisfy  myself  that  the  position  of  the 
maximum  intensity  is  so  sharply  defined  as  Dr  Balfour's 
statements  seem  to  indicate.  The  murmur  has  seemed  to  me 
in  several  cases  quite  as  loud  half  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the 
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sternum  as  over  the  so-called  auricular  area,  ue  an  inch  and  a 
half  to  the  left  of  that  bone.  Haydcn,  who  is  admitted  to 
be  a  trustworthy  observer,  goes  much  further  in  this  respect 
than  I  am  disposed  to  do,  for  he  states  that  the  murmur  is 
best  heard  at  midstemum. 

But  even  granting  that  the  point  of  maximum  intensity 
of  the  murmur,  in  cases  of  chlorosis,  is  in  the  position  which 
Dr  Balfour  describes,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  by  any  means 
to  prove  that  the  murmur  is  not  pulmonary.  In  the  first  place, 
Sibson  has  shown  that  *  in  the  large  majority  of  cases'  which 
he  examined,  *  the  greater  part  (in  25  of  45  instances),  or  the 
whole  (in  14  of  45  instances),  of  the  artcr}',  bore  to  the  left  of 
the  sternum,  and  presented  itself  behind  the  upper  costal  car- 
tilages and  their  spaces  from  the  first  cartilage  to  the  third 
rSpace  ;'^  and  further,  that  the  average  breadth  of  the  vessel  in 
Pirogofl^'s  five  front  views  of  the  healthy  heart  was  an  inch  and 
a  quarter.*  I  see  nothing  improbable,  therefore,  in  a  pul- 
monary murmur  having  (in  many  cases)  its  point  of  maximum 
intensity  considerably  to  the  left  of  the  sternum. 

In  the  second  place,  there  seems  good  reason  to  suppose,  as 
Dr  Russell's  observations  seem  to  show,  that  In  consequence 
of  the  dilated  condition  of  the  heart  (of  the  right  ventricle 
more  especially)  the  relative  position  of  the  parts  is  somewhat 
altered,  and  that  the  pulmonary  artery  may  be  displaced  for- 
wards, and  perhaps  somewhat  to  the  left  of  its  usual  position. 

{J>)  {For,)  That  this  point  does  not  correspond  to  the 
origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  but  does  exactly  correspond 
to  the  s|X)t  where  the  appendix  of  the  left  auricle  comes 
up  from  behind,  just  to  the  left  of  that  artery,  and  that  in 
cases  of  this  description  (i.e.  where  the  murmur  is  loudly  heard 
in  the  second  left  interspace)  the  appendix  of  the  left  auricle 
is  dilated,  and  is  closer  to  the  chest  and  therefore  nearer  to 
the  ear  than  usual. 

(Against^)  It  is  not  proved  that  the  appendix  of  the  left 
auricle  is  dilated  in  cases  of  chlorosis  (with  which  we  are  at 
present  more  immediately  concerned).  On  the  contrary  there 
arc,  as  we  shall  presently  sec,  positive  observations  to  the 

I  Rus»cU  Reynold's  Sytitnt  cf  MtdicttUy  vol.  iv.  p.  35.  *  Jb.  p.  II5, 
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contrary ;  and  there  are,  as  Dr  Russell  has  pointed  out,  grave 
anatomical  objections  to  the  theory  that  the  left  auricular 
appendix  Is  in  closer  contact  with  the  chest  wall,  in  cases  of 
chlorosis,  than  in  health.     This  point  will  be  again  referred  to. 

But  granting  for  the  moment  that  cases  of  mitral  regurgita- 
tion do  occur  in  which  the  left  auricular  appendix  is  dilated, 
and  in  closer  contact  to  the  chest  wall  than  usual,  and  in  which 
the  systolic  murmur  produced  at  the  mitral  valve  is  heard  as 
loudly  in  the  second  left  interspace  as  at  the  apex,  that  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  in  a  case  of  anxmia, — in  which  a 
murmur  is  heard  in  the  second  left  interspace,  and  in  which 
there  is  no  murmur,  be  it  obser\*cd,  at  the  apex,  and  no  other 
indication  of  mitral  regurgitation  present, — this  apparently 
pulmonary  murmur  is  of  mitral  origin. 

The  fact  that  the  murmur  is  better  heard  ovxr  the  auricular 
area  than  over  the  apex — the  normal  position  of  maximum 
intensity  for  mitral  murmurs — Naunyn  explains  by  attributing 
it  to  the  better  conduction  of  the  murmur  along  the  course 
of  the  regurgitating  blood  current,  the  fluid  veins  producing 
sonorous  vibrations  louder  at  the  point  of  impingement  than 
at  that  of  origin,  a  view  which  is  adopted  and  endorsed  by  Dr 
Balfour  in  support  of  his  theory.  He  says,  *the  fluid  veins 
formed  in  the  early  stage  of  chlorotic  regurgitation  are  of  low 
tension  and  but  little  force,  hence  the  vibrations  they  originate 
are  but  slightly  propagated  to  the  left  ventricle,  and  only  with 
difficulty  from  it  to  the  chest  wall  in  the  mitral  area,  where 
they  are  heard  as  an  impure  first  sound.  But  on  the  other 
hand  these  vibrations  are  readily  communicated  to  the  wall 
of  the  auricle  on  which  these  fluid  veins  impinge,  and  are 
easily  transmitted  to  the  chest  wall  with  which  the  auricular 
appendix  is  in  contact,  becoming  audible  in  the  auricular  area 
as  a  distinct  murmur.*^ 

Against  this  view  it  may  be  argued  that  if  the  fluid  veins 
produce  sonorous  vibrations  louder  at  their  point  of  impinge- 
ment than  at  their  point  of  origin  in  one  case,  why  should 
they  not  do  so  in  all  ?  In  other  words,  if  this  theory  be  cor- 
rect, we  ought  to  hear  the  systolic  murmur  of  oi^anic  mitral 

'  Dheasts  o/the  Jitart^  p.  177, 
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regurgitation  much  more  frequently  and  much  more  loudly  in 
the  second  left  interspace  than  is  admitted  by  the  majority  of 
British  observers,  at  all  events. 

Again,  it  may  be  asked  if  this  explanation  is  correct  in 
cases  of  chlorosis,  and  if,  as  Dr  Balfour  admits,  '  the  auricle, 
at  the  moment  of  ventricular  systole,  is  not  only  full,  but 
somewhat  tense  from  unusual  dilatation,'  and  if  the  ftuid  veins 
produce  sonorous  vibrations  louder  at  their  point  of  impinge- 
ment than  at  their  point  of  origin,  why  is  it  that  the  murmur  is 
not  heard  in  tlic  back,  under  the  left  scapula,  as  the  murmur 
of  organic  regurgitation  so  often  is  ? 

3.  {For.)  That  in  sonic  cases  of  mitral  disease.the  apparently 
pulmonary,  but  in  reality  auricular  murmur,  is  occasionally 
actually  louder  than  that  audible  in  the  mitral  area,  and  that  the 
murmur  of  mitral  regurgitation  is  sometimes  only  to  be  heard 
in  the  first  named  situation,  i.e,  in  the  second  left  interspace. 
Dr  Halfour  indeed  goes  so  far  as  to  state  that  *  a  more  or  less 
distinct  murmur  in  this  (/>.  the  auricular)  area,  is  one  of  the 
earliest  indications  of  mitral  regurgitation  from  whatever 
cause-'' 

{Against.)  While  admitting  that  some  authorities,  Rosen- 
stcin  for  example,  support  this  view,  it  is  certainly  contrary 
to  the  recorded  opinion  of  almost  all  the  best  observers 
in  this  country',  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  a 
systolic  murmur  heard  in  the  second  left  interspace  is,  per  se 
(as  Dr  Balfour  states  in  the  following  passage),  indicative  of 
mitral  regurgitation. 

*  In  chlorosis,*  says  Dr  Balfour,  '  in  which  all  these  pheno- 
mena, to  which  I  may  now  comprehensively  refer  under  the 
head  of  cardiac  dilatation  consecutive  to  spana;mia,  exist  only 
in  the  very  slightest  degree,  this  pulmonary  or  rather  auricular 
murmur  is  always  present,  and  is  often — so  often  as  to  consti- 
tute it  almost  invariably-  the  sole  sign  of  mitral  regurgitation 
in  these  cases.'* 

4.  {For^  Dr  Balfour  claims  'that  Naunyn's  view  is  even 
more  applicable  in  chlorosis  than  in  any  other  form  of  heart 
affection,  because   the   essential   cardiac   lesion    in   chlorosis 

•  Diseoics  of  Ou  Htart^  second  edition,  p.  165.       '  Ibid.  p.  172. 
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is  muscular  relaxation  and  progressive  dilatation,  hence  at  a 
comparatively  early  stage  of  the  disease  the  dilated  right 
ventricle  has  separated  the  left  ventricle  from  the  chest  wall, 
while  the  dilated  appendix  of  the  left  auricle  has  been  pari 
passu  brought  into  closer  contact  with  it/ ' 

*  The  peculiar  position  of  the  murmur  is  due,'  says  Dr 
Balfour,  'to  the  altered  position  of  the  heart.  'This  is  due  to 
the  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle,  which  dilates  pari  passu 
with  the  left  ventricle,  and,  like  a  water  cushion,  separates  it 
from  the  chest  wall,  leaving  the  dilated  appendix  of  the  left 
auricle  the  only  part  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart  in  contact 
with  the  chest  wall.*^ 

Dr  Balfour  further  claims  that  the  pulsation  of  the  auri- 
cular appendix  can  be  seen,  felt,  and  graphically  recorded  by 
the  cardiograph.  He  says — *In  this  situation,  the  dilated 
appendix  not  infrequently  gives  rise  to  so  distinct  a  pulsation 
that  its  movements  can  be  traced  by  the  cardiograph,  and  the 
history  of  several  such  cases  has  been  published,  and  their  car- 
diograms figured  by  my  former  resident,  Dr  George  Gibson, 
while  the  pulsation  is  so  well  marked  and  forcible  in  some  of 
these  cases,  that  the  late  Dr  Hughes  Bennett  sent  me  on  one 
occasion  a  case  of  chlorosis  as  a  case  of  aortic  aneurism/^ 

Against  these  statements  it  may  be  argued  firstly^  that 
Naunyn's  explanation  seems  more  particularly  to  apply  to  those 
cases  of  mitral  regurgitation  in  which  a  systolic  murmur  is 
audible  at  the  apt'x,  i.e.  in  the  usual  mitral  area,  as  well  as  in 
the  second  left  interspace ;  but  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
chlorosis,  the  apparently  pulmonary  murmur  is,  as  Dr  Balfour 
himself  admits,  usually  the  sole  sign  of  mitral  regurgitation; 
in  other  words,  the  usual  evidence  of  mitral  regurgitation,  i> , 
a  systolic  murmur  in  the  mitral  area,  is  wanting. 

Secondly,  that  in  the  later  stages  of  ana?mia  (chlorosis)  a 
true  mitral  murmur,  i.e.  a  murmur  audible  at  the  apex— in 
the  mitral  area — does  actually  occur.  This  Dr  Balfour  him- 
self admits,  and  he  explains  it  in  the  following  manner:  — 

*  Diseases  oftht  fftart^  second  ediiion,  p.  176. 

*  Edinburgh  Medicat  Journat^  Oct.  iSSi,  p.  295. 

*  Diseases  9/ tkt  //tart ^  p.  175. 
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'  By  and  by,  as  the  regurgitation  increases,  and  the  ventricle 
hypertrophies,  these  fluid  veins  gain  force  sufficient  to  be  com- 
municated through  the  ventricle  also,  hence  in  the  later  stages 
of  chlorosis  we  have  a  mitral  murmur  associated  with  the 
auricular  one.  It  is  however  quite  possible  that  this  murmur 
in  the  mitral  area  is  really  tricuspid,  due  to  the  Increased 
dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle,  the  apex  of  which  may  even 
occupy  the  mitral  area ;  this  not  infrequently  occurs  in 
mitral  stenosis,  it  is  not  an  improbable  event  in  chlorosis, 
and  it  is  of  little  consequence  which  explanation  we  accept, 
the  actual  truth  probably  embracing  both  conclusions,  being 
sometimes  due  to  the  one  cause  and  sometimes  to  the  other." ' 

Now  I  agree  with  Dr  Balfour  in  thinking  that  in  many 
cases  of  advanced  chlorosis  the  systolic  murmur,  which  is 
heard  at  the  apex,  is  due  to  mitral  regurgitation,  but  I  differ 
from  him  in  as  much  as  I  believe  that  it  is  a  distinct  murmur 
from  that  heard  in  the  second  left  interspace  ;  and  I  am 
unable  to  accept  the  theory  which  he  advances  to  explain  the 
supposed  fact  that  a  mitral  murmur  may,  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  condition  be  confined  to  the  base,  while  in  the  later 
stages  it  is  heard  at  the  apex.  For  is  it  not  the  fact  that  as 
cases  of  chlorosis  (and  more  especially  of  progressive  per- 
nicious anaemia,  in  which  the  same  sequence  of  events  occurs), 
advance,  that  the  degeneration  of  the  heart  muscle  increases, 
and  that  dilatation  of  the  heart  cavities,  with  increased  feeble- 
ness of  action,  rather  than  hypertrophy  with  increased  force 
of  contraction,  occurs?  If  this  is  so,  Dr  Balfour's  explanation 
obviously  cannot  hold  good  ;  and  he  himself  states  that  *  the 
essential  cardiac  lesion  in  chlorosis  is  muscular  relaxation  and 
progressive  dilatation.'^ 

The  order  of  recovery,  too,  seems  to  be  opposed  to  this 
view.  If  the  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  is  the  cause  of 
the  mitral  murmur  being  audible  at  the  apex  in  advanced 
stages  of  the  case,  and  if  the  mitral  and  so-called  auricular 
murmurs  depend  on  one  and  the  same  cause,  i.e.  upon  mitral 
regurgitation,  why,  in  cases  which  recover,  should  the  basic 
murmur  persist  long  after  the  apex  murmur  has  disappeared  ? 

*  Ditmut  of  M^/^<r<Tr/,  second  ediiion,  p.  177.  '  Ibid.  p.  176. 
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It  can  hardly  be  suggested  that  the  left  ventricle  becomes 
weaker  during  the  process  of  recovery  ;  and  if  both  murmurs 
depend  on  one  and  the  same  cause,  i.€.  upon  mitral  regurgi- 
tation, and  if  the  ventricle  does  not  become  weaker,  both  mur- 
murs, surely,  ought  to  disappear  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Thirdly^  Dr  Russell  has  shown  that  in  a  case  of  pro- 
gressive pernicious  an;emia,  in  which  both  pulsation  and 
bruit  were  present  in  the  second  left  interspace  during  life, 
the  auricular  appendix  was  not  dilated,  and  was  not  in  contact 
with,  but  was  far  removed  from,  the  chest  wall  and  that  the 
pulsation,  percussion-dulness  and  bruit  were  respectively  seen 
and  heard  over  the  conus  arteriosus.* 

Dr  Balfour's  counter  argument  against  this,  *that  the 
position  of  the  auricle  post-mortem  is  no  proof  of  its  state 
during  life,  and  where  there  is  no  mitral  stenosis,  an  auricular 
appendix  beating  in  the  second  interspace  during  life,  may 
ver)'  well  empty  itself  and  contract  out  of  sight  in  the  act  of 
dying,'*  is  not,  to  my  mind,  a  very  convincing  one.  In  the 
first  place,  our  knowledge  of  the  normal  position  of  the 
appendix  (including  Naunyn*s  own  observations,  which  Dr 
Halfour  quotes  as  one  of  his  main  arguments),  has  been 
largely  acquired  by  the  same  means  which  were  adopted  in 
this  case.  And  in  the  second  place,  in  cases  of  progressive 
pernicious  anaemia,  such  as  this  was,  the  heart  is  usually  (I 
think  I  may  say  invariably)  relaxed  and  flaccid  after  death. 
It  seems  unlikely,  therefore,  that  in  this  case  the  appendi.x 
emptied  itself  and  contracted  out  of  sight. 

Fourthly,  That  when  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  are 
dilated,  as  Dr  Balfour  admits  is  the  case,  in  chlorosis — the 
condition  we  are  considering — the  left  auricular  appendix  is 
usually  quite  invisible  from  the  front,  a  fact  which  Dr  Russell 
has  also  urged.  I  have  had  several  opportunities  of  verifying 
this  statement  during  the  past  year,  two  of  the  cases  being 
typical  examples  of  pernicious  anxmia.  In  none  of  these 
cases  was  the  appendix  much  dilated,  indeed  in  one  of  the 
cases  of  pernicious  anaemia  it  was  considerably  smaller  than 
usual.     Dr  Russell  says  —  *  It  is  further  recognised  that,  in 

'  Eiinr.  Medicaijaurttat,  Nov.  j882,  p.  408.        '  /hitt  Sept.  1S82,  p.  197. 
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debility,  owing  to  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle,  the  left  is 
displaced  outwards  and  backwards ;  or  a  change  occurs 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  rotatory  movement  of  the  heart 
round  its  longitudinal  axis  ;  and  this  must  be  conceded  as 
having  a  displacing  effect  on  the  auricle  analogous  to  what  it 
has  on  the  ventricle  of  the  same  side.'  Further.  Dr  Russell 
argues  that,  since  *thc  origin  or  root  of  the  appendix  is 
overlapped  in  part  by  the  pulmonary  artery,  so  to  reach  the 
parietes  the  appendix  has  to  traverse  a  course  equal  to  the 
diameter  of  that  vessel.  Any  increase  in  the  diameter  of  the 
artery,  from  increase  of  its  contents  will  thus  place  the 
appendix  deeper  in  the  chest/' 

I  can  from  personal  observation  testify,  as  Dr  Russell's 
argument  implies,  that  the  pulmonary  artery  is  dilated  in 
(some)  cases  of  pernicious  anaemia,  presumably  therefore  it  is 
dilated  in  some  cases  of  chlorosis. 

It  must  be  at  once  conceded  that  pulsation  is  frequently  to 
be  observed  in  the  second  left  interspace  in  cases  of  chlorosis. 
I  cannot,  however,  say  that  I  have  ever  been  able  to  satisfy 
myself  that  it  was  auricular  ;  and,  like  Dr  Broadbcnt,  I  am 
not  at  all  convinced  that  Dr  Gibson's  latter  tracings,  to  which 
Dr  Balfour  particularly  refers  (see  Edhtburqh  Medical  Jonnioi, 
October  1882,  p.  294),  prove  the  pulsation  to  be  produced  by 
regurgitation  into  the  ventricle  from  the  auricle.  The  tracings 
published  by  Dr  Russell  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  of 
June  2,  1882,  seem  also  opposed  to  Dr  Gibson's  view. 

Further,  in  common  with  Dr  Broadbcnt,  Dr  Goodharl, 
Dr  Russell  and  other  observers,  whose  pathological  experi- 
ence is  not  inconsiderable,  I  have  not  met  with  any  case  of 
cardiac  dilatation — certainly  not  any  case  of  anxmia,  and  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  seven  or  eight  cases, 
after  death — in  which  the  left  auricular  appendix  was  so 
markedly  dilated  *as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  it  could  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  extensive  pulsation  claimed  for  it  by 
Dr  Balfour  in  the  second  and  third  left  spaces.* 

Again,  Dr  Russell  claims  to  have  frequently  satisfied 
himself  that  the  pulsation  in  the  second  interspace  in  cases 

*  Zdinr,  A/td,j0Ur„  Aug.  1S82.  p.  131.    '  B'H.  Met/. Jour.,  Aug,  26,  1S82,  p.  354, 
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of  organic  mitral  disease,  is  due  to  the  dilated  right  ventricle. 
I  can  corroborate  Dr  Russell's  statement  in  this  respect, 
inasmuch  as  I  have  in  several  cases  of  right-sided  dilatation — 
notably  in  a  case  of  pernicious  an.'^mia — found  that  a  needle 
passed  into  the  second  left  interspace  transfixed  the  conus 
arteriosus  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  did  not  transfix  the 
pulmonary  artery,  a^  it  does  under  normal  circumstances. 

To  the  other  points  previously  advanced  in  support  of  and 
against  Dr  Balfour's  theory,  the  following  must  be  added  : — 

5.  {For.)    That  the  pulmonary  second  sound  is  accentuated. 

We  all,  of  course,  know,  that  in  mitral  regurgitation,  the 
pulmonary  second  sound  is  accentuated  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  blood-pressure  in  the  pulmonar)'  artery,  which  results 
from  the  mitral  lesion.  If.  therefore,  the  accentuation  occurs 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  chlorosis,  and  if  it  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily accounted  for  in  any  other  manner  (than  as  the  result 
of  mitral  regurgitation),  we  must  of  course  admit  that  it  is 
strongly  corroborative  of  Dr  Balfour's  thcor>',  always  pre- 
mising that  there  is  no  fatal  objection  to  that  view. 

{Against.)  Now,  I  at  once  admit  that,  in  the  later  stages  of 
anxmia,  the  pulmonary  second  sound  is  often  intensified,  and 
that  the  accentuation  may  be  due  to  the  mitral  regurgitation 
which  is  often  present  in  the  advanced  stages  of  that  condition. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  chlorosis,  too.  I  have  frequently  (though 
not  invariably)  found  the  pulmonary  second  sound  louder 
than  the  aortic.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the 
accentuation,  which  occurs  in  the  early  stages  of  chlorosis,  as 
apparent  rather  than  real  ;  in  other  words,  I  have  supposed 
that  the  aortic  second  sound  was  diminished  in  intensity, 
while  the  pulmonary  retained  its  normal  loudness.  Possibly 
I  may  have  been  mistaken  in  this  view,  for  the  fact  that  the 
blood  pressure  in  the  peripheral  arteries  is  increased  rather 
than  diminished  in  anarmia.  would  probably  lead  to  accen- 
tuation rather  than  diminution  of  the  aortic  second  sound ;'  and 


'  It  is  welt  esUthliiihcd  that  the  blood -pressure  is  increased  in  the  eailicr  stages 
of  oniunio.  The  increase  is.  I  believe,  due  10  iwo  causes  vix..  (a)  increased 
adhesions  of  Ihe  red  corpuscles  to  the  cfipiilary  walls,  (A)  contraction  of  the  iTcri- 
pheral  blocxl  vessels,  the  result  of  amcmia  of  the  vasomotor  centre. 
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I  am  certainly  not  prepared  to  say  that  true  accentuation 
of  the  pulmonary  second  sound  does  not  occur,  even  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  chlorosis. 

But  even   granting  that    the  accentuation  were   always 
present  and  well  marked,  I   cannot  admit  that  it  is  suffi- 
ciently strong  evidence  to  counterbalance  llie  grave  objections 
which  have  been  advanced  against  the  mitral  regurgitation 
view.     In  particular,  the  objections  which  Dr  Russell  has  so 
ably  urged,  and  which  I  can   not  only  corroborate  but  also 
strengthen,  viz.: — (i)  that  in  the  most  advanced  stages  of 
anxmia,  as  seen  after  death,  the  left  auricle  appendix  is  not 
dilated  (in  one  of  my  cases  it  was  actually  smaller   than 
normal) ;  and  (2)  that  when  the  right  heart  becomes  dilated, 
as  it  does  in  conditions  of  anaemia,  the  appendix  of  the  left 
auricle  recedes  from,  rather  than  comes  in  closer  contact  with 
the  chest-wall — seem  to  mc  to  negative  Dr  Balfour's  view. 
I   feel  obliged,  therefore,  to  suppose,  that  if  the  pulmonar>' 
second  sound  is  actually  intensified,  the  accentuation  must  be 
due   to  some   other  cause  than    mitral  regurgitation.     One 
cause  of  tlic  accentuation  is,  I  believe,  the  diminished  suction 
power  which  the  left  ventricle  exerts  in  consequence  of  the 
relaxed  and  feeble  condition  of  its  muscular  wall ;  the  flow  of 
blood  from  the  lungs  to  the  left  heart  is  not  facilitated  (on  the 
occurrence  of  the  ventricular  diastole)  as  it  is  in  health.     An- 
other cause  may  possibly  be  found  in  the  altered  composition 
of  the  blood,  though  this  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  doubt- 
ful.    Dr  Gaskell,  indeed,  whom  I  consulted  on  this  matter,  is 
inclined  to  think  that  a  diminished  number  of  blood  coq^uscles 
would  facilitate  rather  than  retard  the  flow  of  blood  through 
the  lungs ;  he  writes — *  As  to  your  question  about  the  passage 
of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  in  anemia,  I  should  think  that 
probably  the  blood  would  pass  through  more  easily  for  one 
reason  at  all  events  ;  the  experiments  of  Ewald  (Archiv.  f  Anat. 
u  Physiologie  1877,  ueber  die  Transpiration  des  Blutcs)  have 
shown  that  dcfibrinated  blood  passes  through  fine  capillaryglass 
tubes  much  more  easily  when  there  arc  few  or  no  corpuscles 
in  it  than  in  the  normal  condition,  so,  for  this  reason  alone, 
the  blood-flow  should  be  more  easy.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
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anxmic  condition  of  the  blood  would  probably  excite  the 
vasomotor  centre,  and  so  tend  to  constrict  the  blood  vessels 
of  different  vascular  areas,  and  therefore  increase  arterial  pres- 
sure. There  is,  however,  no  necessity  that  the  pulmonary 
vessels  should  take  part  in  such  constriction,  and,  indeed,  the 
evidence  points  rather  the  other  way.  for  excitation  of  the 
vasomotor  centre,  either  directly  or  reflexly,  by  means  of 
the  stimulation  of  a  sensory  nerve,  does  not  appear  to 
diminish  but  rather  to  increase  the  flow  of  blood  through  the 
lungs,  and  similarly,  I  should  imagine,  that  in  the  case  of  any 
excitation  of  the  vasomotor  centre,  through  an  anaemic  con- 
dition of  the  blood,  no  constriction  of  the  pulmonary  vessels 
would  take  place,  but  if  anything  dilation.  For  both  reasons, 
therefore,  it  is  more  likely  than  not  that  the  passage  of 
the  blood  through  the  lung  vessels  takes  place  with  greater 
facility  when  there  arc  fewer  red  blood  corpuscles.' 

Dr  RhsscWs  Tlwoty, 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Dr  RusscHs  theory.     He  believes: — 

(1)  That  the  murmur  heard  in  the  second  left  interspace, 
in  the  earlier  st^cs  of  chlorosis,  is  generated  in  the  pulmo- 
nary artery. 

(2)  That  the  murmur  is  due  to  a  relative  constriction 
of  the  vessel  {i.e.  of  the  pulmonarj-  artery),  produced 
by  the  pressure  of  the  dilated  left  auricle,  which  is  situated 
behind  it. 

Now  this  theory  necessarily  presupposes  that,  during  the 
ventricular  systole,  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  left  auricle 
is  greater  than  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary 
artery;  for  otherwise  the  pulmonary  artery  could  not,  of  course, 
be  constricted  by  the  pressure  of  the  auricle.  That  this  is  so 
Dr  Russell  maintains ;  and  he  contends  that  the  excessive 
pressure  (if  I  may  so  term  it)  in  the  left  auricle  is  due  to  a 
regurgitant  current  being  propelled  into  it  (the  left  auricle), 
by  the  left  ventricle  through  the  mitral  orifice. 

The  explanation  which  he  gives  is  as  follows: — 'Owing 
to  the  tension  in  the  pulmonary  vessels,  the  fulness  of  the 
auricle   must   at    all    times   be  increased  ;  in  fact,  the  blood 
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coming  from  the  lungs  pours  into  it  as  rapidly  as  it  empties 
itself  into  the  ventricle,  the  result  being  that  its  cavity,  al- 
though enlarged  by  sharing  in  the  debilitating  influences  in 
existence,  is  already  full  before  the  ventricular  systole  not 
only  prevents  further  relief  to  the  tension  in  the  pulmonary 
circuit,  but  throws  back  upon  it  (the  auricle)  the  blood 
embraced  by  the  segments  of  the  mitral  valve  as  they  swing 
to  close  the  auriculo-vcntricular  orifice,  as  well  as  the  column 
of  regurgitant  blood  from  the  ventricle.'  ^  And  again,  '  The 
question,  then,  arises  as  to  what  force  may  act  through  the  left 
auricle,  and  is  it  greater  than  that  of  the  right  ventricle  ? 
Take  mitral  regurgitation  :  there  a  stream,  at  times  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  passes  back  into  the  auricle  with  all  the 
force  exerted  by  the  systole  of  the  left  ventricle ;  and,  as  we 
cannot  assume  the  left  auricle  to  be  a  vacuum  ready  to  receive 
this  regurgitating  stream,  there  must  be  a  backward  flow 
through  it,  nearly  as  much  greater  in  force  than  the  flow  in 
the  pulmonary  artery  as  the  systole  of  the  left  ventricle  is 
greater  than  the  right.  .  .  .  The  next  question  to  consider 
is,  whether  the  tension  in  the  left  auricle  is  greater  than  that 
in  the  pulmonary  artery  at  the  moment  of  ventricular  systole.** 
.  .  .  •  When  it  is  remembered  that  there  is  not  only  a  column 
of  blood  sent  with  the  force  of  the  left  ventricle  into  this  tense 
auricle,  but  also  that  the  mitral  cusps,  instead  of  being  held 
well  down  into  the  ventricle  and  presenting  a  concavity 
towards  the  auricle,  so  as  thereby  to  relieve  the  auricle  and 
'make  room  for  the  returning  blood  without  hindrance,'  must, 
on  the  contrary',  owing  tn  the  enfeebled  state  of  the  papillary 
muscles,  be  allowed  greater  latitude  of  movement  towards  the 
auricle,  it  must  be  granted  that  the  auricular  tension  bears  a 
fixed  relation  to  the  strength  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  is  there- 
fore greater  than  that  in  the  pulmonary  artery.'* 

In  opposition  to  this  theory  Dr  Balfour  maintains  that  '  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  that  the  left  auricle  can  ever  so  com- 
press the  pulmonar)' artery ;'  .  .  .  and  *  that  it  is  obviously 
impossible  that  the  circulation  could  be  carried  on  under  these 

'  Edinimrgk  MedUai Journal^  Aug.  18S3,  p.  I  y^, 
'  ibid,  Nov.  1882,  |i.  411.        '  Ibid,  Nov.  1882.  p.  412. 
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conditions,'  It  is  unnecessary,  I  think,  to  detail  the  facts  and 
arguments  with  which  Dr  iJalfour  supports  these  objections, 
and  the  facts  and  arguments  which  Dr  Russell  urges  in  reply, 
for  (granting  for  the  moment  that  Dr  Balfours  objections  are 
invalid)  I  maintain  : — 

That  even  if  such  excessive  intra-auricular  pressure 
could  occur,  it  certainly  is  not  present  in  the  early  stages  of 
chlorosis — the  condition  which  we  arc  now  considering.  Such 
excessive  intra-auricular  pressure  could  only  be  produced  by 
extremely  free  mitral  regurgitation.  In  all  cases  of  mitral 
regurgitation  there  is  probably  a  considerable  direct  obstacle 
(both  valvular  and  muscular),  in  addition  to  the  blood  pressure 
in  the  auricle,  opposed  to  the  force  of  the  left  ventricle ;  while 
there  is  no  direct  obstacle,  but  only  the  blood-pressure  in  the 
pulmonary  artcr>'.  opposed  to  the  force  of  the  right  ventricle. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  with  fairness  say,  because  the  left 
ventricle  is  much  stronger  than  the  right,  it  will  in  mitral 
regurgitation  raise  the  blood  pressure  in  the  left  auricle  higher 
than  the  right  ventricle  will  raise  the  blood  pressure  in  the 
pulmonary  artery.  The  right  ventricle,  though  much  weaker, 
is  acting  (more  especially  when  the  tricuspid  is  sound)  at  an 
immense  advantage,  and  undoubtedly  propels  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  blood  into  the  pulmonary  arterj'^  than  the  left 
ventricle  propels  (in  any  ordinary  case  of  mitral  regurgitation) 
into  the  left  auricle.* 

Now,  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence.  1  maintain,  to  prove 
that  any  regurgitation  through  the  mitral  valve  occurs  in 
the  early  stages  of  chlorosis  and  anaemia,  much  less  the  free 
regurgitation,  which  would  be  required  to  produce  the  ex- 
cessive pressure  in  the  left  auricle,  which  Dr  Russell's  theory 
requires. 

The  only  evidence  which  Dr  Russell  produces  in  favour  of 
mitral  regurgitation  in  the  early  stages  of  chlorosis,  is  an  accen- 
tuated pulmonary  second  sound.  '  It  will  not  be  seriously 
denied  here,'  says  Dr  Russell,  'that  in  these  affections  there  is 
a  relative  insufficiency  of  the   mitral  valve,  the  result  of  a 

*  The  reader  is  referred  lo  the  original  papers.  Sec  the  Edinhur^  Af^icai 
/»urnal»  August  and  September  1SS2,  p.  198;  and  November  1882,  p.  409. 
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debilitated  and  relaxed  condition  of  the  cardiac  muscle,  in- 
cluding the  musculi  papillarcs.  This  insufficiency,  however, 
Is  not  always  evidenced  by  a  bruit  at  the  apex,  the  point  at 
which  mitral  bruits  arc  ordinarily  audible  ;  but  regurgitation 
is  assumed  ^  from  the  accentuation  of  the  pulmonary  second 
sound,  and  from  the  presence  of  a  systolic  murmur  in  the 
pulmonary  arca.'- 

1  have  already  given,  in  detail,  the  facts  and  arguments 
which  are.  I  consider,  opposed  to  Dr  Balfour's  view,  and  have 
previously  stated  that  the  presence  of  a  systolic  murmur  in 
the  second  left  interspace  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  per  se  (I 
may  add,  nor  when  conjoined  with  an  accentuated  pulmonary 
second  sound)  sufficient  evidence  of  mitral  regurgitation. 
And  Dr  Russell  himself  maintains  that  tlus  systolic  murmur 
is  in  reality  produced  in  the  pulmonary  artery.  According  to 
his  own  showing,  then,  the  only  evidence  of  mitral  regurgi- 
tation which  remains  is  accentuation  of  the  pulmonary'  second 
sound.     This  I  maintain  is  insufficient  evidence. 

Since  this  lecture  was  written,  Dr  Russell  seems  to  have 
modified  the  view  which  he  originally  proposed,  inasmuch  as 
he  no  longer  insists  that  the  increased  tension  of  the  left 
auricle  (which  his  thcor>'  necessarily  supposes  is  present  dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  the  ventricular  systole)  is  due  to  mitral 
regurgitation.  In  the  passage  quoted  in  the  foot-note,  from 
his  instructive  paper  in  the  British  Medical  Jon  ritai  oi  ]uv\q  2d 
1883,  he  suggests  that  the  increased  tension  of  the  left  auricle 
may  be  due  to  the  incomplete  emptying  of  the  left  ventricle 
during  its  systole,  and  consequent  imperfect  relief  to  the  full 
auricle.' 

But  if  this  view  be  correct,  should  we  not  expect  to  hear  a 


*  Dr  Kusscll  is  here  s|)eaking  of  Dr  Balfuur'a  ihcor^';  he  luroself  bcUcvt:» 
thst  the  sptolic  basic  murmur  ih  not  mitral,  but  pulmonary', 

■  Edinburgh  Afeduai Journal y  Aug.  1882,  p.  130. 

■  *  I  sha.Il  now  endeavour  lo  explain  the  clinical  phenomtma.  The  accentuation 
of  ihc  ]mImonar>'  second  sound,  if  no  lung  afTeclion  be  present,  roust  be  taken  as 
indicating  an  abnormal  accentuation  of  blood  behind)  the  mitral  orifice.  ^VheUlcr 
Ibis  be  due  10  (he  incomplete  empt}ang  of  the  left  ventricle  during  its  weakened 
■)-stole,  and  cooscqiienl  imperfect  relief  to  the  full  auricle,  or,  from  the  Brst,  due 
to  a  certain  amoant  of  regurgitation,  or  to  both  these  cauics.  it  is  unnecnary  to 
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systolic  pulmonary  murmur  as  a  necessary  accompaniment  of 
all  cases  of  organic  mitral  disease,  in  which  the  pulmonary 
second  sound  is  accentuated  ?  VVc  can  hardly  suppose  that 
the  distention  of  the  left  auricle  is  great  in  the  early  stages  of 
chlorosis ;  and  if  a  small  amount  of  distention  is  sufficient 
to  constrict  the  pulmonar>'  artery,  and  to  produce  a  systolic 
murmur,  should  we  not  a  fortiori  expect  to  have  a  sys- 
tolic pulmonary  murmur  produced  in  those  cases  of  mitral 
stenosis,  for  example,  in  which  we  may  legitimately  con- 
clude that  the  distention  of  the  auricle  is  still  more  con- 
siderable? It  may,  of  course,  be  argued  (i)  that  a  systolic 
murmur  is  sometimes  heard  in  the  pulmonary  area  in  cases  of 
mitral  stenosis  ;  and  (2)  that  in  those  cases  of  mitral  stenosis 
in  which  a  systolic  pulmonary  murmur  is  not  present,  the  left 
auricle  is  not  dilated.  In  support  of  the  latter  proposition,  it 
may  be  urged  that  in  mitral  stenosis  the  cardiac  muscle  is 
not  degenerated,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  anaemia,  and  that  the 
left  auricle,  for  a  time  at  all  events,  is  able  to  resist  the  exces- 
sive blood-pressure  in  its  interior,  and  does  not  dilate.  But 
looking  at  the  matter  from  the  broad  ground  of  clinical 
experience,  most  observers  will,  I  think,  agree  that  cases 
(such  as  mitral  stenosis,  mitral  regurgitation,  fatty  heart,  etc.), 
are  frequently  met  with,  in  which  the  left  auricle  is  quite 
as  much  distended  as  wc  can  legitimately  suppose  it  to  be 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  chlorosis,  and  in  which  there  is  no 
pulmonar)'  systolic  murmur.  If  this  general  proposition  be 
granted,  we  must  of  course  conclude  that  the  pulmonary 
murmur,  met  with  in  the  earlier  stages  of  chlorosis,  is  not 
produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  distended  left  auricle  upon 
the  pulmonary  artery,  but  that  it  is  due  (cither  wholly  or  in 
part)  to  some  other  condition  or  conditions. 

I   feel   obliged,  therefore,   to   dissent   from    Dr   Russell's 
theory ;  and   there   are   (as   I    have   already  pointed  out   in 

discuss  here.  The  fact  of  acaimulation  of  blood  in  the  pulmonavy  circuiti  includ- 
ing the  left  auricle,  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose,  and  is  warranted  by  the 
evidence  given  by  pulsation  At  ihc  root  of  the  neck,  \r^  the  course  of  the  external 
jugulars  becoming  visible,  nnd  perhaps  by  pulsation  api^caring  over  ihc  right 
ventricle,  that  a  like  ncannulntion  is  taking  place  in  Ihc  right  chambers  of  the 
heart  and  the  large  vesBcU  leading  to  it.' 
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detail),  in  my  opinion,  grave  objections  to  Dr  Balfour  s  view. 
I  am  compelled,  therefore,  by  the  method  of  exclusion,  to  fall 
back  upon  the  purely  pulmonary  theory,  and  to  ask  whether 
there  is  any  conclusive  reason  why  the  murmur  should  not  be 
generated  in  the  pulmonary  artery  itself,  irrespective  of  any 
constriction  by  the  pressure  of  the  auricle,  such  as  Dr  RusselTs 
theory  implies.^ 

The  Purely  Pulnwnary  Theory. 

Dr    Balfour    argues   that    the    murmur   cannot   be    pul- 
monary ;  — 

(r.)  Because  *  there  are — in  chlorosis — no  causes  of  murmur 
operative  at  the  pulmonary  orifice  which  are  not  at  least  as 
active  at  the  aortic  opening,  so  that  a  pulmonary  murmur 
would  certainly  be  accompanied  by  an  aortic  murmur  also, 
and  the  latter  would,  of  course,  be  propagated  along  the 
course  of  the  aorta,  and  more  or  less  distinctly  into  the 
carotids.*'  This  argument  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be 
conclusive.  In  the  first  place,  we  might  as  well  say,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Dr  Balfour's  own  view — the  auricular  theory — that 
the  murmur  cannot  be  mitral,  because  there  are  no  causes  of 
murmur  operative  at  the  mitral  orifice,  which  are  not  at  least 
as  active  at  the  tricuspid  opening,  so  that  a  mitral  murmur 
would  certainly  be  accompanied  by  a  tricuspid  murmur;  and 
since  it  is  generally  admitted,  and  as  Dr  Balfour  himself 
allows  in  the  pass^^e  quoted  below,  that  the  tricuspid  mur- 
mur is  of  later  occurrence  than  the  mitral  murmur,  Dr 
Balfour's  auricular  theory  falls  to  the  ground.  Dr  Balfour 
says,  '  shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  primary  haemic 
murmur,  a  tricuspid  murmur  and  jugular  undulation  are 
found  to  be  developed.     This  is  naturally  accompanied  by  a 

'  There  sveius  to  me  lo  be  do  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  the  twlief,  that  the 
morniar  heard  in  the  second  left  interspace,  m  tht  €arly  stagrs  of  atuimia^  is  due 
lo  tiiciuipid  regurgitation,  as  I'arrol  supposed.  The  mere  presence  of  a  murmur 
in  lh*l  position,  in  the  ali^'iicc  of  the  usual  si^s  of  Uicuspid  regurgitation,  is 
insufficient  evidence  tu  juittify  such  a  belief.  It  is,  however,  quite  poss^ible  that, 
in  the  later  stages  of  anscmia,  a  tricuspid  murmur  may  be  heard  in  this  situation,  a& 
Dr  KuiscU  supposes. 

*  Edinburgh  Medical  Jifurttal^  Oct.  1882,  p.  294. 
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pulmonary  and  also  by  an  aortic  systolic  murmur  the 
active  cause  in  the  production  of  both  these  murmurs  being 
the  large  blood-waves  sent  on  by  the  dilated  and  hypertro- 
phied  ventricles,  as  was  first,  I  believe,  pointed  out  by  Bcau/^ 

In  the  second  place,  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit,  uncon- 
ditionally, that  there  arc  no  causes  of  murmur  operative  at  the 
pulmonary  orifice,  which  are  not  at  least  as  active  at  the 
aortic  orifice.  It  appears  to  me  quite  possible  that  such 
causes  may  exist  in  the  respective  conditions  of  the  two  ven- 
tricles ;  in  the  respective  resistances  which  the  arterial  blood 
meets  with  at  the  orifice  of  the  aorta  and  in  the  systemic 
circulation,  and  which  the  venous  blood  meets  with  at  the 
orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  in  its  passage  through 
the  lungs ;  and  in  the  respective  physical  conditions  (calibre, 
thickness  of  coat,  relationship  to  the  chest  wall,  etc.)  of  the 
aorta  and  pulmonary  artery. 

In  the  third  place,  I  believe  that  aortic  murmurs  are  some- 
times present  in  the  early  stages  of  chlorosis,  possibly  they 
would  be  more  frequently  audible  in  such  conditions,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fact,  that  they  are  so  soft  and  faint  as  to  be 
obscured  at  tlie  base  by  the  pulmonary  murmur,  and  of  such 
low  tension,  and  of  such  little  force,  as  to  be  inaudible  over  the 
course  of  the  aorta  and  in  tlic  carotids. 

(2.)  Because  the  point  of  maximum  intensity  of  the  mur- 
mur 'is  not  over  the  pulmonary  arter>'  at  all,  but  from  one  to 
two  inches  to  the  left  of  the  sternum,  in  the  second  interspace/* 

This  argument  also  fails  to  convince  me,  for  the  reasons 
already  detailed.    (Sec  p.  190.) 

(3.)  Because  no  murmur  of  strictly  pulmonary  origin 
could  possibly  be  referred  to  all  four  orifices  in  tuni,  as  has 
been  the  case  w*ith  the  hrcmic  murmur;  and  second,  because 
however  singular  a  murmur  of  mitral  regurgitation  in  this 
position  may  seem  to  be,  its  causation  is  by  no  means  difiicult 
to  understand-'^ 

Neither  of  these  reasons  seems  to  me  to  exclude  the 
pulmonary  hypothesis.      The  mitral  origin  of  the  murmur, 

'  Edinburgh  MetHcai  jfoumaU  Oc(,  18S2,  p.  295.     ■  /bid,  p.  294. 
*  Diseas€S  of  tht  Htart^  second  edition,  p.  173. 
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which  Dr  Balfour  supports,  would  be  as  eflfectually  excluded 
by  the  first  reason,  as  he  argues  the  pulmonary  origin  is  ; 
for  no  murmur  of  strictly  mitral  origin  could  possibly  be 
referred  to  all  four  orifices  in  turn.  The  only  legitimate 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  first  reason  is,  that  in  chlo- 
rosis, murmurs  may  be  generated  at  more  than  one  orifice,  a 
conclusion  which  we  all  allow.  The  second  reason,  even  if 
admitted,  docs  not  exclude  the  pulmonary  hypothesis,  but 
only  shows  that  a  mitral  murmur  can  be  heard  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

I  feel  compelled,  therefore,  to  differ  from  Dr  Balfour; 
for  I  do  not  see  that  any  argument  which  has  been  as 
yet  advanced  conclusively  negatives  the  purely  pulmonary 
theory. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  the  sudden  propulsion  of  a 
iarge  blood-wave,  of  abtwrmal  (spanaemic)  composition  into 
the  vessel,  which  is  possibly  dilated,  seems  to  me  an  efficient 
cause  for  the  production  of  the  murmur;  and  wc  know,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  in  cases  of  chlorosis  these  conditions  are 
actually  present — the  chlorotic  heart  is  unusually  irritable  and 
contracts  with  unusual  suddenness ;  even  in  the  earlier  stages, 
there  is  some  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle ;  tlie  blood  is 
spanaemic,  and  in  some  advanced  cases,  />.  fatal  cases  of 
pernicious  anarmia,  the  pulmonary  artery  is  dilated. 

Dr  Balfour  himself  states,  in  the  pa.^sage  I  have  quoted 
above,  that  aortic  and  pulmonary  murmurs  do  occur  in  the 
later  stages  of  chlorosis,  and  that  the  active  cause  in  .the 
production  of  both  is  the  large  blood-wave  sent  on  by  the 
dilated  and  hypertrophied  ventricles.  Now.  if  ciortic  and  pul- 
monary murmurs  can  be  produced  by  this  cause  in  the  later 
stages  of  chlorosis,  and  after,  as  Dr  Balfour  argues,  tricuspid 
and  mitral  regurgitation  have  occurred ;  should  they  not  a 
fortiori  be  produced  in  the  earlier  stages,  before,  as  I  main- 
tain, there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  mitral  and  tricuspid  regurgi- 
tation, for  would  not  the  presence  of  a  leak  at  the  tricuspid 
and  mitral  orifices  diminish  the  size  of  the  blood-wave,  and 
so,  other  things  being  equal,  be  likely  to  interfere  with  the 
production  of,  rather  than  to  cause  such  murmurs.' 
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The  Differential  Diagtiosis  of  Cardiac  Murmurs. 
Given  the  presence  of  a  murmur  over  the  prxcordia,  wc 
have  to  determine  : — 

1.  Whether  it  is  exocardial  or  endocardial. 

2.  If  exocardial,  whether  it  is  a  pleural,  a  pericardia^ 
or  a  pericardial-pleural  murmur. 

If  endocardial : — 

3.  The  valve  at  which  it  is  produced,  and  whether  it  is 
direct  or  regurgitant. 

4.  Whether  it  is  organic  or  functional. 

5.  If  organic,  the  extent  and  gravity  of  the  lesion. 
Many  of  these  points  I  shall  afterwards  have  to  consider 

in  detail,  in  treating  of  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  the 
individual  cardiac  affections,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  well^ 
even  at  the  risk  of  some  future  repetition,  to  consider  the 
subject  now  as  a  whole,  and  to  point  out  the  leading  facts 
and  circumstances  which  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  on 
these  important  questions. 

Step  No.  /.     Differential  Diapwsis  of  Exocardial  and 
Endocardial  Muntturs. 

This  question  is,  as  a  rule,  easily  determined  by  attention 
to  the  following  points : — 

I .  The  Rhythm  of  t lie  Murmur.^  Pleural  friction  sounds  are 
of  course  at  once  distinguished  (except  in  the  case  of  the  peri- 
cardial-pleural friction  murmur,  which  I  shall  presently  refer 
to)  from  cardiac  murmurs  by  the  fact,  that  they  correspond 
in  rhythm  or  frequency  to  inspiration  and  expiration,  and 
that  they  do  not  correspond  to  the  pulsations  of  the  heart. 

Exocardial  murmurs  (pericardial  and  pericardial-pleural 
friction  murmurs)  correspond  in  rhythm  or  frequency  to 
the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  but  their  synchronism  is,  as  a 
rule,  much  less  perfect,  i.e,  they  do  not  correspond  so  exactly 
to  the  heart  sounds,  as  do  cndo-cardial  murmurs. 

Pericardial  murmurs,  when  typical,  are  double  (to-and-fro 
friction  sounds),  but  the  murmur  of  combined  aortic  stenosis 
and  incompetence  is  also  double ;  hence  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  problem  resolves  itself  into  the  differential  diag- 
nosis of  these  two  conditions,  viz.,   pericarditis  and  double 
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aortic  disease — a  point  which  will  afterwards  be  considered 
in  detail. 

The  rhythm  of  exocardial  murmurs  is,  as  a  rule,  more 
variable  than  the  rhythm  of  endocardial  murmurs.  The 
character  and  the  rhythm  of  the  murmur  is  apt  to  change 
from  day  to  day,  from  hour  to  hour,  or  even  during  the  actual 
examination  of  the  patient,  a  fact  which  is  explained  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  opposed 
and  roughened  surfaces  of  the  pericardium  may  be  materially 
modified  by  alterations  in  the  position  of  the  patient,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  stethoscope.*  The  fact  that  alterations 
in  tone  and  rhythm  can  be  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the 
stethoscope  is  highly  characteristic  of  pericardial  murmurs. 

2.  The  sound  characters  of  the  Munnur,  —  Exocardial 
murmurs  arc  friction  sounds,  and,  as  a  rule,  have  a  harsh, 
grating  character  :  they  usually  appear  to  be  superficial.  Rut 
this  and  their  other  characters  1  have  previously  described. 
(See  p.  167.) 

3.  The  point  of  maximian  intensity  of  the  murmur^  and 
the  direction  in  which  it  is  propagated. — Kxocardial  murmurs 
arc,  as  a  rule,  best  heard  over  the  centre  of  the  right 
ventricle  or  at  the  base  of  the  heart  ;  but  they  have  no 
special  points  of  differential  maximum  intensity  as  endo- 
cardial murmurs  have,  Exocardial  murmurs  are  often  only 
heard  over  a  very  limited  area,  and  they  are  not  propagated 
in  any  definite  direction  as  endocardial  murmurs  are. 
(See  p.  182.) 

4.  The  associated  symptoms  and  history  of  the  case.  —  Exo- 
cardial murmurs  appear  abruptly,  so  to  speak,  and  generally 
in  the  course  of  some  constitutional  affection  such  as  rheu- 
matic fever,  Bright's  disease,  etc.  Endocardial  murmurs 
may  appear  abruptly  and  in  the  course  of  rheumatic  fever. 


'  Kniiocirdiat  murmurs  are  sumetime^  unly  audible  in  one  particular  position. 
The  presystolic  murmurs,  for  exnmple,  may  <lisappcflr  when  ihc  palicnl  sits  up,  as 
Profcisor  Sydney  Ringer  and  others  have  noted.  Again,  other  endocardial  mur- 
murs are  very  decidedly  intensified  by  sitting  up,  walking,  etc.  But  in  these  cues 
the  rhythm  of  the  nrnrmur  remains  the  same,  and  is  not  modified  by  a]teration&  in 
positinn.  ' 
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but«  in  many  cases,  the  lesion  which  produces  them  develops 
very  slowly.  The  absence  of  constitutional  disturbance,  and, 
especially,  the  fact  (if  such  a  historj*^  can  be  obtained)  that 
the  murmur  is  an  old  one,  are  strongly  in  favour  of  its  endo- 
cardial origin. 

Step  No.  2.     T/ie  Murmur  is  Erocardiai ;  is  it  a  Pletiral, 
Pericardia!^  or  Pericardiai-pieural  Murmur? 
Ordinary  pleural  friction  is  at  once  distinguished  by  the 
fact,  that  its  rhythm  corresponds  to  the  rhythm  of  the  respi- 
ratory movements. 

Pericardial-pleural  friction  is  extremely  rare.  It  occurs, 
as  I  have  previously  explained,  when  that  portion  of  the 
pleura,  which  is  reflected  over  the  pericardium  is  inflamed  ; 
and  it  is  produced  by  the  movements  of  the  heart  rubbing 
this  rough  and  inflamed  portion  of  the  pleura  against  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  chest,  or  against  the  visceral  pleura  which 
is  in  contact  with  it.  The  points  by  which  we  are  enabled  to 
distinguish  p>ericardial-pleural  friction  from  ordinary  pleural 
friction  are  as  follows  — 

1.  Pericardial-pleural  friction  is  generally  best  heard  over 
the  borders  of  the  heart,  i,e.  where  the  visceral  and  parietal 
portions  of  the  pleura  come  into  contact ;  whereas  ordinary 
pericardial  friction  is,  as  a  rule,  best  heard  over  the  centre  of 
the  cardiac  dulness,  i.e,  over  the  centre  of  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  right  ventricle. 

2.  Pericardial-pleural  friction  is,  as  a  rule,  more  affected 
by  the  respiratory  movements  than  ordinary  pericardial  fric- 
tion. I  have,  in  two  cases,  observed  that  it  was  decidedly 
increased  by  a  full  inspiration,  i,e.  when  a  larger  portion  of 
the  two  inflamed  surfaces  of  the  pleura  were  brought  in  con- 
tact. VValshe  states  that  it  Js,  as  a  rule,  increased  during 
expiration  ;  and  in  such  cases  the  murmur  is  probably  pro- 
duced by  friction  between  the  outside  of  the  pericardium  and 
the  inside  of  the  chest  wall.  When  the  patient  takes  a  deep 
inspiration,  the  pericardial-pleural  friction  is  sometimes  re- 
placed by  ordinary  pleural  friction.  This  is  not  pathogno- 
monic, for  pericarditis  is  not  unfrequently  accompanied  by 
pleurisy,  and,*in  such  cases,  the  pericardial  friction  may  only 
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be  observed  over  the  precordial  region  during  a  deep 
inspiration,  and  may  then  replace  the  pericardial  friction 
sound. 

3.  In  pericardial-pleural  friction  we  should  expect  to  find 
the  symptoms  of  pleurisy,  but  there  would  be  no  indications 
of  pericarditis  ;  and  xnce  vcrsd.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
forgotten  that  many  cases  of  dry  pericarditis  arc  unattended 
by  any  symptoms  or  signs  except  the  to-and-fro  friction 
murmur. 

4.  The  pericardial-pleural  friction  murmur  is  even  more 
variable  than  the  ordinary  pericardial  friction  murmur;  and 
may  even  cease  with  certain  pulsations  of  the  heart. 

Step  No.  J. — T/ie  Murmur  :s  EttdoiarJiat ;  at  which  valve 
is  it  produced,  and  is  it  direct  or  regurgitant  ? 
The  valve  at  which  the  murmur  is  produced  is  determined 
by  observing  : — 

1.  The  point  of  differentia!  maximum  intensity  of  the 
murmur.     (See  page  180.) 

2.  The  direction  in  which  it  is  propagated.  (See  page  182.) 

3.  The  effect  which  the  lesion  has  produced  upon  the 
heart  and  circulation.  It  will  be  more  convenient  to  con- 
sider this  point  when  speaking  of  the  character  of  the  lesion. 
(Sec  page  214.) 

4.  The  relative  frequency  of  the  different  valvular  lesions. 
This  is  not  a  point  of  very  much  importance,  for  it  is  gene- 
rally easy  to  decide  the  question  by  the  points  already  men- 
tioned (i,  2,  and  3) ;  but  in  some  doubtful  cases,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  case  of  a  murmur  heard  over  the  base  of  the 
heart,  the  fact  that  the  pulmonary  orifice  is  very  rarely  dis- 
eased after  birth,  would,  supposing  that  we  could  exclude 
inorganic  conditions,  be  strongly  in  favour  of  the  aortic  origin 
of  the  murmur. 

The  question  whether  the  murmur  is  direct  or  regurgitant 
is,  of  course,  easily  decided^  by  observing  its  rhythm.  (See  page 
172.)  When  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  determine  the 
rhythm,  the  sound  characters  of  the  murmur,  and  the  effects 
of  the  lesion  on  the  heart  and  circulation  are  the  points  which 
must  be  chiefly  relied  upon. 
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Step  Ko.  /. — Tttt  MurtHur  is  Endocantial ;  ts  it  Organic  or 

Functional  t 

It  is  sometimes  very  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  to  give  a 
positive  answer  to  this  question  ;  in  other  cases  it  is  decided 
with  the  greatest  ease.  The  difficulty  is  greatest  in  the 
case  of  mitral  systolic  murmurs,  which  result  so  frequently 
from  *  muscular'  and  *  relative '  incompetence,  and  in  which 
therefore  we  have  to  decide  whether  the  muscular  weakness 
of  the  heart  is  curable  or  not.  In  such  cases  it  is  only  by 
taking  a  broad  and  general  view  of  all  the  features  of  the 
case  — independently  of  the  mere  physical  examination  of  the 
heart  itself — that  a  correct  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at. 

In  practice,  the  first  step  in  the  differential  diagnosis  of 
organic  and  functional  murmurs  is  to  determine  the  rhythm  of 
the  murmur.  The  so-called  functional  murmurs  are.  as  we 
have  already  seen,  always  systolic,  and  may  be  heard  cither 
in  the  pulmonary,  aortic,  mitral,  or  tricuspid  areas.  If,  then, 
the  murmur  is  diastolic  or  presystolic,  we  may  with  certainty 
conclude  that  it  is  organic.  (As  I  have  previously  stated. 
Professor  Austin  Flint  believes  that  a  mitral  lesion  is  not 
essential  for  the  production  of  a  presystolic  murmur.  The 
matter  is  perhaps  of  less  practical  moment  than  would  at 
first  sight  appear,  l^'or  since  Professor  Flint  only  claims  to 
have  noted  this  presystolic  murmur,  without  mitral  lesion,  in 
cases  of  aortic  incompetence;  and  since  aortic  incompetence 
is  always  an  organic  and  serious  lesion,  the  matter  is,  so  far 
as  our  present  purpose  is  concerned,  comparatively  unim- 
portant, /.r.  so  far  as  concerns  the  decision  whetherihe  cardiac 
lesion  is  tcmporar)'  and  curable,  or  organic  and  incurable.) 

If  tlie  rhythm  of  the  murmur  does  not  decide  the  ques- 
tion— that  is  to  say,  if  the  murmur  is  systolic — we  must 
seek  to  determine  the  que^ion  by  attention  to  the  following 
points : — 

(a.)    Ttu    presence  or  absence  of  the   causes  of  inorganic 
murmurs  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  organic  murmurs  on  the  other. 

The  structural  changes  of  a  temj>orar>*  kind  which  affect 
the  heart  muscle  in  anaemia  and  the  continued  fevers,  are 
the  great  causes   of  the   so-called    inorganic   or   functional 
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murmurs.  A  murmur,  then,  occurring  in  a  patient,  who  is 
neither  ansemic  nor  suffering  from  one  of  the  continued 
fevers,  is  probably  organic.  The  reverse  proposition  (that 
murmurs,  occurring  in  persons  who  are  anarmic  or  suflering 
from  one  of  the  continued  fevers,  are  functional)  does  not 
necessarily  hold  good.  This  caution  more  particularly  applies 
to  cases  of  rheumatic  fever  in  which  there  is  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  inflammatory  affections  of  the  heart,  but  in  which 
functional  murmurs  due  to  anaemia  and  to  temporary  and 
curable  alterations  in  the  heart  muscle,  are  also  frequently 
developed.  Murmurs,  then,  which  develop  in  the  course  of 
rheumatic  fever,  are  probably,  but  not  neceysarily.  organic. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  here  the  ordinar)-  synjptoms  of 
ansemia  ;  the  pallor  of  the  mucous  membranes,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  a  venous  hum  in  the  neck,  are  the  points  of  most 
importance. 

(b.)  The  cottdiiion  of  the  iieart  and  circulation.  This  some- 
times gives  us  important  information,  as  in  the  following 
case : — 

Case. — J.  B.,  iei.  51.  was  admitted  to  the  Newcastle-on-Tync  Infirmar\' 
under  my  care  on  29th  November  1878,  complaining  of  shortness  of 
breath  and  of  swelling  of  the  feet.  He  was  ven*  anemic  ;  a  well-marked 
systolic  murmur  was  audible  over  the  aonic  area  ;  the  left  ventricle  was 
not  markedly  hypertrophied.  The  pulse  was  slow  and  deliberate,  and 
the  apex  of  the  sphygmographic  tracing  rounded.  These  characters 
which  are  seen  in  fi^re  55,  seemed  to  show  that  the  aortic  murmur  was 
not  merely  haemic.  but  that  it  was  due  to  organic  stenosis  of  the  aortic 
orifice. 


FlO.  55. — Si^>'gmugram  from  the  ca^c  of  J.  B.,  tefcrfcil  lu  in  ihc  IcaL 


It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  free  mitral 
regurgitation  may  be  due  to  temporary  and  curable  con- 
ditions; and  that  in  such  cases  all  the  symptoms  and  signs 
of  regurgitation  due  to  organic  and  incurable  disease  (viz., 
accentuation    of  the   pulmonary   second  sound,  changes   in 
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the  right  heart,  shortness  of  breath,  dropsy,  etc.),  may  be 
present. 

(c)  T/te  effect  of  trcatmeni, — This  is  a  most  valuable,  and 
indeed,  in  some  cases,  the  only  certain  means  of  deciding 
whether  a  murmur  is  functional  or  oi^anic. 

(d.)  The  point  of  maximum  intensity  of  the  murmur  and 
the  extent  of  its  propagation, — These  points  may  also  give  us 
some  information.  Ancemic  murmurs  are  generally  basic,  and 
are  most  commonly  heard  over  the  pulmonary  area,  often  also 
over  the  aorta,  more  rarely  at  the  apex.  Inorganic  murmurs 
are  not  so  well  propagated  as  organic  ones  ;  aortic  murmurs, 
therefore,  which  are  carried  into  the  vessels  of  the  neck,  and 
mitral  murmurs,  which  are  audible  at  the  inferior  angle  of  the 
left  scapula,  are  probably  organic. 

{e.)  The  history  of  the  case. — This  may  be  of  importance  ; 
a  history  of  rheumatic  fever  would,  other  things  being  equal 
(i,e,  in  a  doubtful  case),  be  strongly  in  favour  of  the  organic 
nature  of  the  case. 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  functional  and  organic 
murmurs  will  be  considered  in  further  detail  when  the 
individual  valvular  lesions  are  treated  of     (See  chapter  V.) 

Step  No.  J. — The  Mnrmnr  is  Organie  ;  what  is  the  extent  and 
gravity  of  the  Lesion  f 

The  extent  of  the  Us  ion.— Other  things  being  equal,  the 
more  extensive  the  lesion,  the  more  serious  the  case.  Now, 
in  recent  cases  it  may  be  very  difficult,  or  even  impossible 
to  determine  the  exact  extent  of  the  lesion.  It  may  be 
impossible,  for  instance,  to  say  what  proportion  of  the  symp- 
toms, is  due  to  temporary  conditions,  and  how  far  the  morbid 
conditions  may  be  restored  or  compensated. 

In  chronic  cases  the  extent  of  the  lesion  is  more  easily 
determined,  and  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  the 
following  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  account : — 

I.  The  effect  of  the  lesion  npon  the  heart  and  the  ciroilation. 
— As  we  shall  afterwards  see,  the  great  effect  of  all  valvular 
lesions  is  to  prevent  the  steady  onward  passage  of  the  blood 
current.     In  seeking,  therefore,  to  estimate  the  extent  and 
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gravity  of  any  valvular  lesion,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the 
effects  produced  ; — (A.)  In  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  in 
the  parts  of  the  circulation  which  are  situated  behind  the 
lesion  —  the  backivard  effects;  [B.)  In  the  cavities  of  the 
heart  and  parts  of  the  circulation  which  are  situated  in  front 
of  the  lesion — t/ie  forward  effects^  as  they  may  be  termed. 
The  more  marked  these  effects,  and  the  shorter  the  period 
which  has  been  required  for  their  full  development,  in  other 
words,  the  more  rapid  the  progress  of  the  case,  the  worse  the 
prognosis.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  in  the  next  place, 
to  consider  the  effects  which  the  different  valvular  lesions 
tend  to  produce  on  the  circulation  in  front  and  behind,  and 
the  symptoms  which  result  therefrom.  I  say,  tend  to 
produce,  for  it  is  essential  to  remember  that  serious  valvular 
lesions  may,  for  a  time  at  least,  be  unattended  by  any 
apparent  external  effects  or  symptoms — a  point  which  I  have 
already  insisted  upon  in  speaking  of  the  important  'principle 
of  compensation.*  On  the  other  hand  it  is  no  less  important 
to  remember,  that  in  these  cases  {i.€.  in  cases  of  serious 
valvular  lesions,  which  are  so  perfectly  compensated,  as  to  be 
unattended  by  any  apparent  external  effects  or  symptoms  so 
long  as  the  circulation  is  not,  so  to  speak,  put  upon  the 
stretch)  there  are  internal  effects  (such  as  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart,  etc.)  which  can  be  detected  by  physical  examination. 

The   effects  which   the  different  valvular  lesions  tend  to 
produce  on  the  heart  and  circulation  are  as  follows  :— 


MITRAL  STENOSIS. 

A.  Backward  Effects,  {a)  Blood  stagnates  in  the  left 
auricle,  which  becomes  ovcr-distendcd,  hypertrophicd,  and 
dilated  ;  (b)  The  pulmonary  veins  become  engorged  ;  (r)  The 
lungs  become  congested  :  lung  symptoms^  consisting  of  short- 
ness of  breath,  especially  on  exertion,  going  up  stairs  or  up 
a  hill ;  a  tendency  to  catarrhal  affections  of  the  lungs  and 
bronchi  (especially  chronic  bronchitis),  to  cedema  of  the  lungs, 
to  haemoptysis,  to  hydrothorax,  etc.,  are  apt  to  arise  ;  (d)  The 
increased  blood-pressure  in  the  pulmonary  artery  produces 
accentuation  of  the  pulmonary  second  sound  ;  and  there  is^ 
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in  many  cases,  reduplication  of  the  second  sound  of  the  heart ; 
[/)  The  right  ventricle  becomes  hypertrophied  and  dilated  ; 
(/;  Tricuspid  regurgitation  not  unfrcquently  occurs  with  pul- 
sation in  the  veins  of  the  neck.*  (The  enlargement  of  the 
right  cavities  of  the  heart,  both  ventricle  and  auricle,  and  the 
presence  of  tricuspid  regurgitation,  can  be  ascertained  by 
physical  examination);  {g)  The  systemic  venous  circulation 
is  impeded,  and  the  symptoms  which  result  from  this  venous 
engorgement  arc  often  the  first  which  attract  the  attention  of 
the  patient.-  The  peripheral  parts,  more  especially  the  lips, 
nose,  and  ears,  tend  to  become  cyanotic,  and  the  face  some- 
what full  and  swollen.  Dropsy,  commencing  In  the  feet 
(increased  by  standing  and  walking,  and  therefore  worse  at 
night),  gradually  extends  upwards,  and  finally  involves  the 
serous  cavities  as  well  as  the  subcutaneous  tissues  of  the 
lower  parts  of  the  body.  Engorgement  of  the  portal  vessels 
produces  congestion  of  the  liver,  stomach,  and  hemorrhoidal 
veins,  with  resulting  enlargement  of  the  liver,  muddiness  of 
the  complexion  or  slight  jaundice,  dyspepsia,  and  piles. 
Congestion  of  the  renal  veins  is  attended  with  scanty  and 
high  coloured  urine,  which  is  loaded  with  urates,  and  often 
contains  albumen.  Interference  with  the  return  current  from 
the  brain  may  be  attended  with  drowsiness  and  other  indica- 
tions of  mental  obfuscation. 

B.  Fonvard  Effects. —  Small  and  variable  quantities  of 
blood  are  passed  into  the  left  ventricle  through  the  stenosed 
oriiicc  ;  consequently  small  and  variable  quantities  of  blood 
are  pumped  into  the  arterial  system,  the  pulse  being,  there- 
fore, small,  unequal  in  volume,  and  irregular  in  time.  (So 
long  as  the  compensation  is  well  maintained,  the  volume 
and  rhythm  of  the  pulse  may  not  be  much  altered.)  The 
occurrence  of  a  second  and   imperfect  ventricular  contraction 


*  For  the  reasons  previously  given,  the  acceniuallon  of  the  pulmonary  second 
kuund  mity  dtmini»h  or  disappear  with  the  occutrcnce  of  {ricutipitJ  regurgitation. 

'  In  this  de&criptiun  I  have  sketched  the  backward  elTecls  iu  their  aoatomicfl], 
rather  than  their  chrunoli^ical  seijuence,  venou<»  eri^orgcinent  and  its  resulting 
i>ymptonu>  occurring  lung  before  many  uf  the  other  conditions,  such  as  tricuspid 
regurgilfllion. 
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in  the  sphygmographic  tracing,  such  as  is  shown  in  fig.  56, 
is  often  obser\cd. 


PiYssurf  3!(  M. 

Tg,  $6.--/r/fgrifunJy  (*f  the  Puis/, — \V,  M,,  jet,  50,  admitled  to  Newcastle 
Infirniarj-  30th  November  1878,  HufTerlng  from  the  usual  symptoms  of 
mitral  dUease.  The  heart'*  action  was  extremely  irregular  The  left 
ventricle  much  hy|iertrophicd.  There  waa  uu  rhcumaiic  history.  The 
symptoms  were  of  two  roonth&*  tlumtion. 

I  have  attemptt-d  in  figs.  57,  58  to  represent  in  a  diagram- 
matic manner,  the  backward  effects  which  mitral  lesions 
produce  on  the  heart  and  circulation. 


Fig.  57. — Rcpfcicntation  iif  the  effect*  of  a  lesion  of  the  mitral  valve  IroitraJ 
stenosis  in  thi^  easel  un  the  heart  and  circulation.  The  effects  of  mitral 
rcgurgitatiun  arc  the  same.  Ult  there  i«,  in  addition,  hypertrophy  pf  the 
left  vemricle.  LVs=left  ventricle;  I.A=Ieft  auricle;  HV=puIroonary 
vein*;  L^lung^;  PA  =  pulmonary  artery;  RV=right  ventricle;  KAae 
right  uricle :  V«vcna;  cavx;  V'^^-enous  system;  b'^lermiiuicion  of 
the  venous  »y^iem  in  the  systemic  capillaries;  A  =  the  aorta;  A'^sthe 
arterial  sykien\  The  arruHs  show  the  direction  of  the  backward  presmre. 
The  dotted  lines  show  the  effects  of  the  obstruction  (dilatation)  on  the 
differem  pcrU. 
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MITRAL   REGURGITATION. 

A.  Backward  Effects. — The  backward  effects  are  similar 
to  those  which  are  produced  by  mitral  stenosis.  As  a  rule 
grave  disturbances  of  the  circulation  are  manifested  earlier  in 
mitral  regurgitation  than  in  stenosis — a  fact  which  is  easily 
understood  when  we  remember  that  in  many  cases  the  former 
results  from  degeneration  and  failure  of  the  heart  muscle, 
independently  of  any  lesion  of  the  valvular  segments. 

B.  Fof^vard  Effects. — The  pulse  is  small,  and  in  advanced 
cases  (f>.  after  the  failure  of  compensation),  it  Is  usually 
irregular. 

AORTIC   STENOSIS. 

A.  Backward  Effects. — The  left  ventricle  becomes  hyper- 
trophied  in  consequence  of  the  increased  effort  required  to 
force  the  blood  through  the  stenosed  orifice ;  but  so  long  as 
the  mitral  valve  remains  competent — and  it  usually  does  so 
even  in  advanced  cases — there  are  no  prominent  lung 
symptoms,  or  other  signs  of  venous  engorgement. 

B.  Forward  Effects. — The  pulse  is  small  but  of  good 
tension,  slow  and  regular.  When  the  stenosis  is  considerable, 
symptoms  due  to  defective  blood-supply  to  the  brain  are 
sometimes  observed. 

AORTIC   REGURGITATION. 

A.  Backward  Effects, — The  left  ventricle  becomes  hypcr- 
trophied  and  dilated,  and  in  consequence  of  the  dilatation 
of  the  cavity  and  the  impaired  nutrition  of  the  cardiac 
muscle,  mitral  regurgitation  is  common  towards  the  later 
stages  of  the  case.  So  long  as  the  mitral  valve  remains 
sound  there  are  no  prominent  lung  symptoms  or  other  signs 
of  venous  engorgement  ;  should  the  mitral  give  way  the 
symptoms  characteristic  of  mitral  r^urgitation  are  super- 
added to  the  symptoms  which  1  must  now  describe. 

B,  Forward  Effects, — At  each  systole  of  the  dilated  and 


Oescripthn  of  Fig.  jS. 
DUgrunmatic  rq>rcscDtation  of  the  effects  of  a  mitral  lesion  upon  the  venous  circu- 
laiion.     The  numbers  and  leiiers  arc  the  same  as  in  fig  3.    (Sec  description 
pogc  5,1    The  arrows  indicate  the  direction  of  the  backwanl  current. 
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hypertrophied  left  ventricle,  a  large  quantity  of  blood  is  pro- 
pelled into  the  arterial  system,  which  is  therefore  rapidly  and 
fully  distended ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  leak  at  the  aortic 
orifice,  this  distention  of  the  arterial  s>steni  is  not  maintained. 
The  pulse  is  highly  characteristic,  presenting  the  jerking, 
visible,  collapsing,  water-hammer  character  which  was  so  ably 
described  by  the  late  Sir  Dominic  Corrigan  (Corrigan's  pulse.) 
It  is  generally  quicker  than  in  health.  The  aortic  and  dicrotic 
wave  is,  as  a  rule,  feebly  marked  or  absent,  and  the  sphygmo- 
graphic  tracing  is,  in  some  cases,  characteristic.  When  the 
regurgitation  is  free,  the  artery  may  be  very  empty  during  the 
ventricular  dia^itole.  The  face  is  generally  pale,  and  usually 
presents  an  anxious  expression.  In  advanced  cases,  attacks 
of  syncope  arc  common,  and  the  general  condition  of  nutrition 
may  be  considerably  impaired.  Pain  of  an  angina-like  char- 
acter is  frequently  observed.  The  amount  of  alteration  in  the 
pulse,  more  especially  the  degree  of  distention  during  the 
ventricular  diastole  ;  the  extent  of  the  dilatation  of  the  left 
ventricle  ;  and  the  condition  of  the  mitral  valve — whether 
competent  ornot — are  points  of  great  importance  in  estimating 
the  gravity  of  this  lesion. 

Figure  59  represents  in  a  diagrammatic  manner  the  effects 
of  aortic  lesions  upon  the  circulation. 


Fio.  59.— Kepre^niation  of  ihv  efiect»  of  a  lesion  of  the  aortic  valves  (aortic 
regurgitation  in  this  case)  on  the  hesirt  ami  circulation.  The  letters  have 
the  same  iiignificance  as  in  Hg.  57.  The  left  ventricle  is  hypertruphied 
and  dilated  ;  the  mitral  valve  i»  as  yet  compctenl. 
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rULMONARV   AND   TRICUSPID  LESIONS. 

The  effects  produced  by  pulmonary  and  tricuspid  lesions 
will  be  readily  understood  after  what  has  been  already  stated 
in  describing  the  effects  of  mitral  lesions. 

Pulmonary  lesions — which  are  extremely  rare,  except  as 
congenital  conditions — produce  alterations  in  the  right  cavities 
ofthe  heart  and  cngorgcmcntof  the  systemic  venouscirculation. 

Tricuspid  regurgitation  (which  is  frequent  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  mitral  lesions,  and  whicli  may  also  arise,  as  I  have 
previously  pointed  out,  from  primary  disease  of  the  lungs, 
such  as  emphysema  and  cirrhosis)  is  always  attended  with 
marked  signs  of  systemic  venous  engorgement.  Venous 
pulsation  in  the  neck,  synchronous  with  the  contraction  of 
the  right  ventricle,  is  very  characteristic  of  this  condition  ; 
and  in  some  cases  true  pulsation  in  the  liver,  the  result  of  a 
back-wash  through  the  inferior  cava,  is  observed. 

2.  Tfie  amount  of  compensation  ivhch  can  be  produced. —  In 
all  valvular  lesions  there  Is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  nature 
to  meet  the  difficulty.  Tlie  extent  to  which  the  lesion  can 
be  compensated,  and  the  probable  time  during  which  this 
compensation  can  be  maintained,  are  most  important  points 
\n  estimating  the  gravity  of  the  lesion.  Tlie  capability  of 
compensation  depends  upon  : — 

{a)  T/ie  general  reparative  powers  of  tlu  imiiinduaL — A 
valvular  lesion  of  moderate  extent,  occurring  in  an  individual 
whose  tissues  are  prone  to  degenerate,  or  already  in  a  state 
of  decay,  is  of  graver  significance  than  a  much  more  exten- 
sive lesion  in  a  person  whose  tissues  are  otherwise  healthy. 

{b)  The  special  reparative  poiver  of  tite  cardiac  muscle. — So 
long  as  the  cardiac  muscle  remains  sound,  and  the  hyper- 
trophy is  good,  compensation  is  well  maintained,  and  the 
symptoms  arc  at  a  minimum.  Hut  whenever  the  muscular 
nutrition  fails,  or  dilatation  occurs,  the  compensation  gradu- 
ally fails,  and  serious  symptoms  arise.  The  structural  sound- 
ness therefore  of  the  cardiac  muscle,  and  the  presence  or 
absence  of  dilatation  are  points  of  great  importance  in 
estimating  the  gravity  ofthe  lesion. 
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•  (r)  The  agi  of  the  patient. — Other  things  being  equal,  the 
younger  the  patient^  the  better  the  prognosis,  for  In  young 
persons  the  reparative  powers,  and  therefore  the  capabilities 
of  compensation,  are  greater  than  in  old  people. 

(^)  The  habits  and  surroundings  of  the  patient. — Valvular 
lesions  are  (other  things,  such  as  the  condition  of  the  tissues, 
being  equal)  much  less  serious  in  persons  in  comfortable 
circumstances  than  in  those  who  are  obliged  to  struggle  for 
existence,  and  lead  laborious  lives.  Indeed,  as  we  shall  see 
when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  treatment  of  these  affections, 
rest — so  far  as  is  possible — to  the  damaged  organ  is  the  first 
and  most  important  point  to  be  attended  to.  The  amount 
of  work  required  of  the  damaged  heart,  is  a  ver>'  important 
element  in  the  prognosis. 

{e)  The  mental  temperament  of  the  patient  is  of  consider- 
able importance.  Valvular  lesions  are  less  serious  in  persons 
of  a  quiet  and  placid  disposition  than  in  persons  of  an 
excitable  and  anxious  temperament, 

(/)  The  (etiology  of  the  lesion. — Valvular  lesions  of  rheu- 
matic origin  are,  as  a  rule,  less  serious  than  those  which  result 
from  other  causes.  Tins  is  probably  owing  to  the  facts,  that 
non-rheumatic  valvular  lesions  are  often  due  to  degenerative 
processes,  and  that  persons  thus  affected  are,  as  a  rule,  older 
than  those  affected  with  lesions  which  can  be  directly  traced 
to  acute  rheumatism. 

3-  The  form  of  valvular  lesion, — We  know,  as  the  result 
of  clinical  experience,  that  some  valvular  lesions  are  more 
serious  than  others.  Dr  VValshe  gives  the  following  as  the 
order  of  relative  gravity,  estimating  the  gravity  not  only  by 
the  ultimate  lethal  tendency  of  the  different  lesions,  but  also 
by  the  amount  of  complicated  miseries  which  they  inflict 
(This  order  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  approximate.  I 
shall  afterwards  have  to  point  out  many  modifications  in 
it.  There  arc.  for  instance,  many  different  causes  of  mitral 
regurgitation,  some  of  which  are  eminently  curable ;  others 
almost  certainly  fatal.  Dr  Walshe  evidently  alludes  to  the 
more  serious  forms.  So  again,  tricuspid  regurgitation  may 
be   a   temporary   and    curable   condition,    though    in    many 
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cases    it    is    the  most  unfavourable   of  all    cardiac  vaKular 
lesions) : — 

1.  Tricuspid  regurgitation  (most  grave). 

2.  Mitral  regurgitation. 

3.  Mitral  constriction. 

4.  Aortic  regurgitation. 

5.  Pulmonary  constriction. 

6.  Aortic  constriction  (least  grave). 

The  relative  gravity  as  regards  their  tendency  to  produce 
sudden  and  instantaneous  death  is,  however,  quite  different. 
Aortic  regurgitation  stands  prominently  out  as  thf  valvular 
lesion  which  often  gives  rise  to  immediate  death,  the  fatal 
result  being  due  to  syncope ;  while  the  other  valvular  lesions 
have  no  direct  tendency  to  produce  immediate  death. 

4.  Whether  the  lesion  is  progressive  or  stationary. — This  is 
an  extremely  important  point,  and  it  is  to  be  determined — 

{a)  By  close  observation  of  the  case,  and  noting  the  condi- 
tion of  the  patient  from  time  to  time. 

{b)  Hy  comparing  the  duration  of  the  case  and  the  effects 
which  the  lesion  has  already  produced  on  the  heart  and 
circulation. 

{c)  By  taking  into  account  the  nature  of  the  morbid 
process.  We  know  as  the  result  of  clinical  and  patholc^ical 
observation,  that  valvular  lesions,  due  to  degenerative  pro- 
cesses, are  less  likely  to  remain  stationary  than  those  which 
result  from  simple  inflammation  (endocarditis). 

(1/)  By  reference  to  the  valve  which  is  affected,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  affected.  Mitral  regurgitation,  for  ex- 
ample, is  in  many  cases  curable,  but  aortic  regurgitation  is  not. 

5.  The  associated  pat/tological  conditions. — This  is  a  point 
of  the  vcr>'  greatest  importance.  In  all  cases  in  which  the 
tissues  arc  prone  to  degenerate,  the  prognosis  is  bad  ;  in  fat, 
flabby  individuals,  a  lesion — other  things  being  equal — 
usually  advances  with  more  rapidity,  and  proves  more 
speedily  fatal  than  in  spare  and  thin  people.  The  presence 
of  kidney  disease,  or  of  any  other  organic  lesion,  adds,  of 
course,  very  materially  to  the  gravity  of  the  case. 

The  points  which  enable  us  to  determine  the  extent  and 
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gravity  of  the  lesion  will  be  considered  in  further  detail  under 
the  prognosis  of  the  individual  valvular  lesions. 

THE  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION   OF  THE  AORTA  AND  THE 
CiREAT    BLOOD  VESSELS. 

After  having  ascertained  the  condition  of  the  heart  itself. 
we  must  next  determine  the  physical  condition  of  the  aorta 
and  great  blood-vessels.  In  actual  practice  it  is  customar\- 
and  convenient  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  and  of  the  heart,  at  one  and  the  same  time  ;  when  in- 
specting the  praecordia.  for  example,  to  inspect  at  the  same 
time  the  parts  of  the  chest  which  lie  superficial  to  the  aortic 
arch  ;  and  so  on  with  palpation,  percussion,  and  auscultation. 
In  ordinary  cases  it  is  not  customary  to  make  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  great  branches  of  the  aortic  arch,  or  of  the 
descending  thoracic  or  abdominal  portions  of  the  aorta. 
When,  however,  there  is  any  reason  to  suspect  disease  of  these 
structures,  their  condition  must  be  carefully  and  methodically 
examined. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  physical  condition  of  the  aorta 
(both  its  thoracic  and  abdominal  portions)  and  of  its  branches, 
we  employ  the  same  means  of  investigation  which  I  have 
already  described  in  speaking  of  the  physical  examination  of 
the  heart : — 

Firstly  we  inspect,  palpate,  percuss,  and  auscultate  the 
parts  superficial  to  the  vessel. 

Secondly^  we  investigate  the  condition  of  the  circulation 
and  of  the  circulatory  organs  in  front  and  behind  ;  when  we 
are  investigating  the  condition  of  the  aortic  arch,  for  instance, 
we  direct  special  attention  on  the  one  hand  to  the  condition 
of  the  pulse  in  the  different  branches  arising  from  it  (/>.  we 
observe  the  comparative  condition  of  the  pulse  in  the  two 
radials  and  carotid  arteries),  and  on  the  other  to  the  state  of 
the  heart  and  venous  circulation. 

Thirdly^  wc  pay  special  attention  to  the  physical  condition 
of  the  organs  and  parts  adjacent  to  the  vessel.  This  is  a 
point  of  great  importance,  for  the  chief  pathological  conditions 
in  the  aorta  and  its  branches,  which  we  are  able  to  ascertain 
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by  means  of  physical  examination,  are  dilatations  (simple  and 
aneurismal)  and  the  chief  symptoms  and  physical  signs  in 
these  conditions  are  often  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  dilated 
blood  vessel  upon  adjacent  parts,  and  to  the  displacements 
which  are  caused  thereby. 

INSPECTION  APPLIED  TO  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE 
THORACIC  AORTA. 

The  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  good  light,  and  the 
surface  of  the  chest  carefully  inspected,  more  especially  those 
parts  which  are  superficial  to  the  course  of  the  aorta,  and  at 
which  the  vessel  comes  nearest  to  the  surface  (the  sternal  end 
of  the  second  right  interspace  in  particular),  ]iut  in  order 
that  this  and  other  points  connected  with  the  ph3'sical  exami- 
nation of  the  thoracic  aorta,  and  the  symptomatologj'  of  its 
diseases,  may  be  thoroughly  understood,  it  will  perhaps  be 
well  for  me  to  describe  briefly  the  anatomical  course  of  the 
vessel  and  its  relations,  which  are  of  importance  from  a  prac- 
tical and  clinical  point  of  view. 

Anatomical  course  ami  relations  of  the  thoracic  aorta. 

The  thoracic  aorta  arises  at  the  junction  of  the  third  left 
costal  cartilage  with  the  sternum,  i.e.  nearly  opposite  the 
point  of  union  of  the  upper  and  lower  sternal  regions,  and 
terminates  in  the  abdominal  aorta  beneath  the  pillars  of  the 
diaphragm,  or  more  exactly,  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  last 
dorsal  vertebra.  The  thoracic  aorta  has  been  divided,  for 
descriptive  purposes,  into  two  portions — the  aortic  arch  and 
the  descending  thoracic  aorta. 

The  aortic  arch  is  described  as  consisting  of  three  parts — 
the  ascending,  trafrs7rrse,  and  ftescending  portions. 

The  ascending  portion  of  the  aortic  arch  arises  from  the 
base  of  the  left  ventricle,  on  a  level  with  the  lower  border  of 
the  third  left  costal  cartilage,  at  its  junction  with  the  sternum. 
and  passes  upwards  and  to  the  right  until  it  reaches  the  upper 
surface  of  the  second  right  costal  cartilage  at  its  junction  with 
the  sternum  (occasionally  encroaching  upon  the  inner  edge  of 
the  first  interspace),  where  it   terminates  in  the   transverse 
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portion.  For  the  greater  part  of  its  course  it  is  enclosed  in 
the  membranous  sac  of  the  pericardium.  In  the  first  part  of 
its  course  it  is  deeply  situated,  being  covered  by  the  root  of 
the  pulmonary  artery,  and  being  closely  related  posteriorly  to 
the  cavity  of  the  left  auricle.  After  emerging  from  under 
cover  of  the  pulmonary  arter>*,  it  comes  in  close  relation- 
ship with  the  sternum  and  second  right  costal  cartilage, 
being  separated  from  these  structures  by  the  sac  of  the  peri- 
cardium, the  cellular  tissue  and  fat  of  the  mediastinum,  and 
(when  the  lungs  are  expanded)  by  the  thin  anterior  margin 
of  the  lungSi  more  especially  of  the  right  lung.  The  supe- 
rior vena  cava  lies  in  contact  with  it  on  the  right  side  ;  the 
pulmonary  artery  diverges  from  it  on  the  left  side,  while  be- 
hind it  is  placed  the  root  of  the  right  lung.  The  cardiac 
plexus  and  many  of  its  branches,  as  they  proceed  to  their 
terminations  in  the  coronary  plexuses,  are  closely  related 
to  the  root  of  the  aorta.  This  is  a  connection  which  is  of 
great  practical  importance ;  while  the  facts  that  the  co- 
ronary' arteries  arise  from  the  root  of  the  aorta,  and  that 
the  root  of  the  aorta  is  directly  continuous  with  the  aortic 
valves,  and  therefore  with  the  heart,  are  points  the  import- 
ance of  which,  from  a  practical  clinical  point  of  view,  is  self- 
evident. 

The  transx'ers€  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  commences 
at  the  junction  of  the  -upper  edge  of  the  second  right  costal 
cartilage  with  the  sternum,  and  crosses  almost  horizontally 
through  the  upper  sternal  region,  on  the  level  of  the  first 
interspace,  passing  backwards  and  downwards  deeply  into 
the  chest  The  transverse  portion  terminates  in  the  descend- 
ing portion  of  the  aortic  arch,  at  the  lower  border  of  the  left 
side  of  the  body  of  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra. 

The  transverse  portion  of  the  aortic  arch  is  separated  from 
the  surface  of  the  front  of  the  chest  by  the  mediastinal  fat 
and  connective  tissue,  by  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland, 
during  inspiration  by  a  small  portion  of  the  right  pleura  and 
anterior  border  of  the  right  lung,  and  by  the  left  pleura  and 
anterior  border  of  the  left  lung.  The  left  pncumo-gastric,  the 
left  phrenic  and  superficial  cardiac  nerves,  and  the  left  superior 
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intercostal  vein,  cross  in  front  of  this  portion  of  the  vessel.  On 
the  rij^ht  side,  at  its  origin,  it  is  closely  related  to  the  superior 
vena  cava,  the  right  pneu mo-gastric  and  phrenic  ner\'C5.  From 
its  upper  convex  surface  arise  the  great  blood  vessels  destined 
for  the  head  and  neck  and  upper  extremities  (the  innominate, 
left  common  carotid,  and  left  subclavian  arteries),  and  in  close 
relation  with  its  upper  surface  lies  the  left  innominate  vein. 
In  the  concavity  beneath  its  lower  surface  the  bifurcation  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  cardiac  plexus  of  ner\'cs  are 
situated;  the  recurrent  branch  of  the  left  pneumo-gastric  winds 
round  the  concave  lower  surface  of  the  vessel  to  which  the 
obliterated  ductus  arteriosus  is  attached.  Posteriorly  the  trans- 
verse portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  is  in  close  contact  with 
the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  as  it  ascends  through  the 
thorax  to  the  neck,  with  the  trachea  and  bifurcation  of  the 
bronchi,  the  oesophagus,  thoracic  duct,  and  more  deeply  with 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebra:. 

The  descending  portion  of  the  aortic  arch  commences  at  the 
junction  of  the  bodies  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  dorsal  vertebrae, 
and  passes  downwards  in  close  contact  \\  ith  the  left  side  of  the 

\y  of  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra,  until  it  terminates  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  body  of  that  vertebra,  in  the  descending  thoracic 
aorta. 

The  descending  ilwracic  aorta  passes  downwards  in  contact 
with  the  spinal  column  ;  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  lies 
on  the  left  side,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra'.  It  terminates  in  the 
abdominal  aorta  at  the  level  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra. 
On  the  right  side  of  the  vessel  lie  the  thoracic  duct  and  the 
large  azygos  vein.  On  the  left  side  the  vessel  is  covered  by 
the  left  pleura  and  left  lung.  In  front  of  it  are  placed  the 
root  of  the  left  lung  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  peri- 
cardium, and,  therefore,  the  posterior  surfaces  of  the  left 
auricle  and  left  ventricle.  The  cesophagus  is  at  first  on  the 
left  side  of  the  aorta,  lower  down  it  makes  its  way  in 
front  of  the  vessel.  At  its  termination  the  thoracic  aorta 
is  enclosed  in  the  opening  formed  by  the  crura  of  the  dia- 
phragm. 
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In  health,  inspection  gives  no  information  as  to  the  condi-. 
tion  of  the  thoracic  aorta ;  in  other  words,  neither  pulsation 
nor  prominence  can  be  seen  on  those  parts  of  the  surface  of 
the  chest  which  correspond  to  the  position  of  the  vessel  under- 
neath. When,  however,  the  vessel  is  diseased^  more  especially 
when  it  is  affected  with  aneurismal  dilatations,  local  promin- 
ence and  pulsation  at  the  part  of  the  chest,  corresponding  to 
the  position  of  the  aneurismal  dilatation,  are  often  observed. 
In  order  to  detect  slight  elevations  of  the  chest  wall  andj 
slight  pulsations,  a  special  method  of  inspection  is  neces-' 
sary :  instead  of  placing  himself  in  front  of  the  patient 
and  looking  straight  on  to  the  surface  of  the  chest,  the  ob- 
server should  place  himself  at  one  side  of  the  patient — the 
opposite  side  to  that  from  which  the  rays  of  light  are  pro- 
ceeding— and  should  then  bring  his  eye  to  the  same  hori- 
zontal plane  as  the  surface  of  the  chest  which  he  wishes  to 
examine.  If  the  illumination  is  good,  slight  elevations  and 
pulsations,  which  might  easily  escape  observation  by  the  or- 
dinary or  full-face  method  of  inspection,  can  by  this  means 
be  readily  detected. 

The  most  frequent  position  for  aneurismal  or  aortic  pulsa- 
tion is  the  second  right  interspace  close  to  the  sternum  ;  for. 
in  the  first  place,  the  ascending  portion  of  the  aortic  arch  is 
more  liable  to  be  affected  by  aneurismal  dilatation  than  any 
other  part  of  the  vessel  ;  and,  in  the  second,  comparatively 
small  aneurisms  are  apt  to  produce  bulgings  at  this, spot,  for 
the  aorta  is  here  very  superficial.  Aneurisms  may,  however, 
affect  the  vessel  in  any  part  of  its  course,  and  may  '  point  * 
at  any  part  of  the  chest  with  which  the  dilated  vessel  comes 
in  contact.  Further  details  on  these  points  will  be  aftcnvards 
given.     (Sec  Chapter  VIII.) 

In  some  cases  of  aortic  dilatation  and  ancuri.sm,  pulsation 
is  seen  in  the  supra-sternal  notch. 

rALi*ATior;  appijku  to  thk  kxamination  ok  the 

THORACIC  AORTA. 

In  health    the  pulsation  of  the  aorta   can  sometimes  be 

felt   in    the   supra-sternal    notch,    but    in    no   other   position. 


Percussion  of  the  thoracic  aorta. 
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WTicn  the  vessel  is  dilated,  more  especially  when  a  saccular 
aneurism  is  in  contact  with  the  chest  wail,  pulsation  can  often 
be  felt  over  the  position  of  the  sac  When  the  chest  wall  is- 
bulged  forwards,  the  alteration  in  level  can  often,  of  course, 
be  detected  by  the  finj^er  as  well  as  by  the  eye. 

To  detect  slight  superficial  pulsations  (those  pulsations, 
for  example,  which  arc  produced  by  an  aneurismal  sac 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  chest  wall,  but  which  has  not  as 
yet  produced  perforation  or  ]>roininence),  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  should  be  lightly  placed  over  the  seat  of  the 
susp)ected  dilatation.  In  some  cases  in  which  the  aneurism 
is  deeply  seated,  and  in  which  there  is  no  superficial  pulsation, 
forcible,  deep-seated  and  expansile  pulsation  can  sometimes 
be  detected  by  forcibly  compressing  the  chest  during  expira- 
tion, between  the  two  palms,  one  hand  being  placed  on  the 
front  and  the  other  on  the  back  of  the  chest. 

When  the  transverse  portion  of  the  arch  is  dilated  or 
aneurismal,  pulsation  can  fjfteti  be  very  readily  felt  in  the 
supra-bternal  notch, — the  head  should  be  bent  well  forwards  so 
as  to  relax  the  sterno-mastoids,  and  the  forefinger  of  the  right 
hand  placed  in  the  supra-sternal  notch,  and  pushed  down- 
wards behind  the  manubrium  sterni. 

Vibratile  thrills  can  be  felt  over  the  course  of  the  aorta, 
more  especially  over  the  position  of  the  ascending  portion  of 
the  aortic  arch,  in  some  cases  of  dilatation  and  aneurism. 


PERCUSSION  .Al'I'LIKl*  TO  Till::  i:\AMINATlON  OF  THE 
THORACIC  AORTA. 

Percussion  of  the  healthy  aorta  yields  only  negative  re- 
sults. At  its  origin  the  vessel  is  overlapped  by  the  pulmonary 
arter>',  and  even  when  the  percussion  note  is  impaired  over 
the  part  of  the  chest  corresponding  to  the  root  <tf  the  aorta, 
as  it  is,  for  example,  in  very  full  expiration,  the  dulncss  is  of 
course  derived  from  both  vessels.  After  the  aorta  emerges 
from  under  cover  of  the  pulmonary  arter>',  although  it  lies 
close  under  the  sternum,  its  position  and  outline  in  health 
cannot  be  definitely  determined  by  means  of  percussion,  for 
on   percussion   over   the   manubrium    sterni    in    the   healthy 
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condition,  a  more  or  less  resonant  note  is  obtained.  In  the 
subsequent  part  of  its  course  the  vessel  is  so  deeply  situated 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  detecting  its  presence  by  this 
means  of  investigation. 

When  the  aorta  is  dilated  or  affected  with  aneurism,  per- 
cussion often  yields  most  important  results  ;  the  extent  and 
position  of  the  dulness  depend,  as  \vc  shall  aftenvards  see, 
upon  the  size  and  position  of  the  sac,  more  especially  upon 
its  relation  to  the  lung  and  to  the  chest-wall.  The  percussion 
resistance  i.s  often  increased  over  a  dilated  or  ancurismal 
aorta,  the  resistance  being  greatest  in  those  cases  in  which  an 
ancurismal  sac,  filled  with  laminated  clot,  lies  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  chest  wall. 


AUSCULTATION  APPLIEU  TO  THE  KX.^MINATION  OF  THE 
THORACIC  AORT.V. 

In  health  two  sounds  can  usually  be  heard  when  the 
stethoscope  is  placed  over  the  course  of  the  thoracic  aorta. 
Over  the  ascending  portion  of  the  aortic  arch  these  sounds 
closely  resemble  the  normal  heart  sounds,  only  that  they 
are  less  loud,  the  first  sound  more  especially  being  weaker  than 
the  first  sound  as  heard  over  the  heart  itself.  Over  the 
descending  portion  of  the  thoracic  aorta  the  sounds  are  usually 
very  faint  and  distant 

The  sounds  heard  over  the  aorta  undergo  the  same  quan- 
titative and  qualitative  alterations,  which  have  previously  been 
described  in  detail  in  treating  of  the  modifications  of  the 
cardiac  sounds  ;  and  since  the  sounds,  which  are  heard  over 
the  aorta,  more  especially  those  heard  over  the  ascending 
and  transverse  portions  of  the  aortic  arch,  are  for  the  most 
part  composed  of  the  sounds  produced  within  the  heart, 
propagated  through  the  aorta  to  the  ear  of  the  observer,  it 
follows,  that  alterations  of  the  heart  sounds  (more  particularly 
those  alterations  which  arc  due  to  disease  of  the  aortic  valves), 
will  be  heard  over  the  course  of  the  aorta.  In  other  words,  it 
is  essential  to  remember  that  murmurs  heard  over  the  aorta 
arc  very  frequently  due  to  disease  of  the  cardiac  valves,  and 
not  to  disease  of  the  aorta. 


Auscultation  of  the  thoracic  aorta. 
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Alterations  of  the  sounds  heard  over  the  aorta  (both  quan- 
titative and  qualitative  modifications)  may,  however,  be  due 
to  disease  of  the  aorta  itself;  and  in  cases  of  this  description, 
the  heart  sounds,  as  heard  over  the  heart  itself,  may  be  per- 
fectly normal.  When,  for  example,  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta 
approache^s  the  surface  of  the  chest,  the  aortic  or  cardiac 
sounds  are  much  more  clearly  and  distinctly  heard  over  that 
part  of  the  chest,  which  corresponds  to  the  position  of  the 
aneurism,  than  they  would  be  under  normal  circumstances. 
In  some  cases,  the  change  is  merely  a  quantitative  one  ;  in 
others,  a  murmur  is  heard.  But  I  must  defer  the  more  de- 
tailed description  of  the  character  of  the  sounds  in  cases  of 
tiiis  nature  until  I  come  to  treat  of  ancurismal  and  other 
dilatations. 

In  other  cases  in  which  the  aorta  itself  Is  healthy,  the 
aortic  sounds  appear  to  be  louder  than  in  health,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fact  that  they  are  more  easily  conducted  to  the 
ear  than  in  the  normal  condition.  When,  for  example,  a  solid 
tumour  lies  in  contact  with  the  aorta  on  the  one  hand  and 
with  the  chest  wall  on  the  other,  an  apparent  increase  of  this 
description  is  frequently  observed.  On  the  other  hand,  ap- 
parent diminution  is  produced  by  all  those  conditions,  such  as 
emphysema,  for  example,  which  interfere  with  conduction.  I 
need  not,  however,  go  into  details  with  regard  to  these  points, 
but  must  refer  the  reader  to  what  has  been  already  stated 
with  regard  to  the  modifications  of  the  heart  sounds. 

When  the  aorta  is  compressed  and  constricted,  a  systolic 
murmur  may  be  generated. 


THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE   PERIPHERAL  ARTERIES. 

In  all  ca.ses  of  cardiac  and  arterial  disease  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  observe  the  condition  of  the  peripheral 
and  superficial  arteries,  and  to  ascertain  the  manner  in  which 
the  circulation  is  being  carried  on  in  these  vessels. 

By  observing^  the  colour  of  the  skin  we  obtain  important 
information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  peripheral  circulation 
(both  arterial  and  venous),  but  this  point  has  been  already 
considered  in  treating  of  the  physiognomy  of  cardiac  cases. 
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The  radial  is  the  artery  which  is  usually  examined,  but 
the  condition  of  the  carotids,  temporals,  brachials,  etc.,  and 
the  character  of  the  pulse  in  these  vessels  should  also  be 
noted. 

I  must,  therefore,  now  describe  the  manner  in  which  we 
observe  the  pulse  and  the  characters  which  it  presents  both  in 
health  and  disease.  And  in  order  that  the  subject  may  be 
thoroughly  understood  (for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
important  modifications  of  the  pulse  are  met  with  independ- 
ently of  any  cardiac  or  arterial  disease)  I  shall  take  a  some- 
what comprehensive  view  of  the  subject,  and  shall  not  limit 
the  description  altogctlier  to  the  alterations  which  are  met 
with  in  disease  of  the  heart  and  aorta. 


THE  EXAMINATION  UF  THE  PULSE,  INCLUDING  A 
DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SPHVGMOGRAPH. 

At  each  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle,  some  ^\^  or  six 
ounces  of  blood  are  suddenly  propelled  into  the  aorta,  and  a 
blood-wave  is  generated,  which  is  rapidly  propagated  through 
the  arterial  system.  The  temporary  distention  of  the  arterial 
walls  which  is  caused  by  this  blood-wave,  can  be  felt  by  the 
finger  or  measured  by  the  sphygmograph,  and  is  termed  the 
pulse. 

The  exact  character  of  the  arterial  expansion,  />.  of  the 
pulse,  varies  in  dififcrcnt  cases,  and  depends  partly  upon  the 
mode  of  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  the  amount  of 
blood  which  it  propels  into  the  aorta,  and  partly  upon  the 
condition  of  the  arterial  system.  It  is  evident  therefore  that 
in  the  examination  of  the  pulse  we  have  an  important  means 
of  investigating  the  condition  of  the  luart  and  of  the  arterial 
system  ;  and  since  the  condition  of  the  arterial  system  is  to 
a  large  extent  regulated  by  the  vaso-motor  nerve  apparatus, 
we  are  enabled,  by  the  obser\ation  of  the  pulse,  to  obtain  in 
many  cases  valuable  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
nerve  tone  {i.e.  the  general  tone  of  the  system);  the  frequency 
and  strength  of  the  pulse  being  chieflly  vauable  in  this  respect. 

'  Ttxt'Bacti  of  Physiolo^^  Ijy  Professor  M.  Foster,  p.  157. 
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The  radial  is  the  artery  which  is  usually  examined,  and 
in  speaking  of  the  pulse  the  radial  pulse  is  meant ;  but,  in 
cases  of  cardiac  and  arterial  disease,  the  condition  of  other 
vessels  (the  carotids,  temporals,  brachials,  etc.)  should  be 
noted. 

MODE  OF  OBSERVING  THE   PULSE. 

We  observe  the  characters  of  the  radial  pulse  by  means 
of— 

(1)  the  finger  (palpation) ; 

(2)  the  eye  (inspection) ; 

(3)  the  sphygipograph. 

(l)   PALPATION,   OR  THE   EXAMINATION   OF  THE   PULSE 
BY   THE   FINGER. 

The  correct  observation  of  the  exact  characters  of  the 
pulse  by  the  finger  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty;  and  is 
only  acquired  by  long  practice.  Since,  however,  it  is  the 
method  which  is  not  only  always  available,  but  which  yields 
far  more  useful  and  important  information  than  any  other,  the 
student  should  spare  no  pains  to  make  himself  master  of  it. 
Two  or  three  fingers  should  be  applied  over  the  artery 
where  it  becomes  superficial  at  the  lower  end  of  the  radius, 
and  the  condition  of  the  pulse  noted  as  regards — 

(a)  its  frequency ; 
ifi)  its  rhythm  ; 

(c)  its  volume ; 

(d)  its  compressibility  or  tension  ; 

(e)  the  special  characters  of  each  pulse  wave  (celerity, 

dicrotism,  etc.) ;  the  condition  of  the  vessel  (in 
respect  to  its  fulness)  during  the  diastole  of 
the  ventricle,  i.e.  between  the  beats ; 

(/)  the  condition  of  the  arterial  coats. 

{^)  I'l  cases  of  suspected  aneurism  or  intra-thoracic 
tumour  a  comparison  of  the  two  radial  pulses 
should  be  made. 
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(2)    INSPECTION    OF  THE   PULSE. 

In  well-nourished  individuals  the  radial  pulse  ishardly»if  at 
all,  visible  when  the  circulation  is  tranquil ;  but  in  emaciated 
subjects,  and  during  cardiac  excitement,  its  pulsation  can 
often  be  distinctly  seen.  Pulsation  is  very  visible  in  certain 
cases  of  disease,  notably  in  conditions  of  high  tension;  in 
atheroma,  where  the  artery  stands  out  as  a  rigid,  tortuous 
cord ;  and  in  aortic  regurgitation,  where  the  pulsation  is 
visible,  jerking,  and  collapsing,  and  the  artery  tortuous  (the 
locomotive  pulse). 

In  conditions  of  vaso-motor  relaxation  with  excited  action 
of  the  heart,  the  pulse  in  the  peripheral  vessels  (the  radial  for 
example)  may  present  the  visible,  jerking,  collapsing  character 
of  aortic  regurgitation  ;  but  the  marked  (visible,  jerking,  col- 
lapsing) pulsation  in  the  large  vessels,  e.g.  the  carotids,  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  aortic  regurgitation,  is  not  observed. 


(3)  THE  EXAMINATION    OF  THE   PUI.SE  BY    MEANS 
OF  THE  SPHYGMOGRAPH. 


The  exact  characters  of  the  pulse,  i.e,  of  its  individual 
waves,  and  of  their  relationship  to  one  another,  are  graphically 
demonstrated  by  means  of  the  sphygmograph.  The  instru- 
ment is  chiefly  useful  as  an  indicator  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  circulation  is  being  carried  on,  and  of  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  vascular  system ;  it  sometimes  gives  im- 
portant diagnostic  evidence,  as  in  the  earlier  stages  of  chronic 
Bright's  disease  (especially  the  cirrhotic  kidney),  and  in  some 
aneurisms;  but  it  is  comparatively  useless  and  superfluous 
as  a  means  of  diagnosing  individual  cardiac  affections.  But 
although  its  (direct)  diagnostic  value  is  limited,  it  sometimes 
enables  us  to  form  a  more  correct  opinion  than  we  could 
otherwise  of  the  severity  of  a  lesion  or  case ;  in  pneumonia, 
and  typhoid  fever  for  example,  it  may  afford  most  useful 
prognostic  information,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many 
cardiac  affections.     I  must  repeat,  however,  that  the  cxamina- 
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tion  of  the  pulse  by  means  of  the  sphygmograph  is  altogether 
secondary  and  subordinate  to  the  ordinary  examination  by  the 
finger. 

FORMS    OF    SPHYGMOGRAPH. 

Mahomed's  modification  of  Marey's*  Sphygmograph,  and 
Dudgeon's*  Sphygmograph,  are  the  best  forms.  (Dr  W.  J, 
Fleming  of  Glasgow  introduced  a  'simple  form  of  transmis- 
sion sphygmograph'  some  years  ago.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  using  this  instrument,  which  is  described  and 
figured  in  the  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology^  vol.  xii. 
p.  r44). 

For  home  practice  or  hospital  work  I  prefer  Mahomed's 
modification  of  Marey's  instrument,  as  I  think  it  permits  of 
more  accurate  adjustment  of  the  pressure;  but  for  general 
practice  Dudgeon's  instmment  is  undoubtedly  most  con- 
venient ;  it  is  extremely  portable,  easily  applied  in  any 
position  of  the  patient,  and  is  only  one-third  of  the  cost  of 
the  larger  instrument.  With  it  excellent  tracings  may  be 
obtained,  and  its  inventpr  claims  that  it  gives  a  more 
accurate  and  natural  representation  of  the  up-stroke  than 
can  be  obtained  by  Marey's  instrument.* 

'  This  instrument  is  made  by  Krohne  and  ScKmann,  8  Duke  Street,  Msn- 
Chester  Square,  Lx)ndon. 

'  Dr  Dudgeon'^  instrument  is  made  by  Mr  J.  Ganter,  and  may  be  obtained 
through  any  instrument-maker. 

'  Dr  Dudgeon  claims  ihe  following  advantages  for  his  instrument : — 

r.  tt  magnifies  the  moTcments  of  the  arler)' in  I  uniform  degree,  sxt,  50  lime?. 

2.  The  pressure  of  the  spring  can  be  regulated  from  I  to  5  ounces. 

3.  It  requires  no  w-risi-rcst,  and  may  be  used  with  equal  facility  whether  the 
patient  is  standing,  sitting,  or  lying. 

4.  With  it  a  tracing  of  the  pulse  can  be  made  almost  as  quickly  as  the  pulse 
can  be  fell  with  the  5nger. 

5.  lis  sensitiveness  is  so  great  that  it  records  the  slightest  deviation  in  form  or 
character  of  cvf  ry  beat. 

6.  its  coostruciion  is  so  simple,  that  if  accidentally  broken  any  watchmaker 
can  repair  it. 

7.  It  is  so  small  (2J  by  2  inches),  and  it  is  so  light  (4  02. ).  that  it  can  easily 
be  carried  in  the  pockcL 

8.  It  i«  only  one- third  of  the  price  of  the  imperfect  and  cumbrous  tniUumcnis 
hitherto  offered  lo  the  profession. 
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DESCRIPTION   OK   THE  SPHYGMOGUAPH. 

Mahomed's  modi fieat io9%  oj  Mar eys  Sphygmograpk  consists 
of" 

I.  A  steel  spring,  A  (see  figs.  60,  61,  and  62),  which  rests 
on  the  arter>^  and  which  moves  up  and  down  with  each 
movement  of  the  vessel. 

One  end  of  the  spring,  A'  (see  ligs.  61  and  62),  is  si)  attached  by  a 
hinge  lo  the  framework  of  the  instrument  that  vertical  (up  and  down) 
movement  is  alone  permitted.  To  the  under  surface  of  the  free  end  of 
the  spring  an  ivor)-  pad,  A^  is  fixed.     The  ivor)-  pad  rests  on  the  artery*. 


f- 


^^ 


Fig.  60. — litah9med*9  Mvdtjuntwm  ef  Afarey^s  SpAygmflpyip^, 

A,  points  to  (he  .steel  spring  ;  A',  to  its  |xiint  nf  attachment  to  (he  framewurk  ; 

the  first  levtrr  ;  II*,  its  puint  of  aUachintnt  to  ihe  steel  !>pring  A;  C\  the 
writing  lever  ;  C,  its  free  end,  which  carries  a  pen  ;  C",  its  point  of  allach- 
nitrnt  to  the  framework  ;  U,  the  strew  for  bringing  the  turned  up  free  end 
of  lever  B  in  contact  with  lever  C  ;  E,  the  screw  far  increasing  the  pressure  ; 
F,  ihc  dial  uti  which  the  amuunt  of  pressure  is  imlicatc«l ;  ti,  ihe  slide  carry- 
ing the  strip  of  smoked  paper ;  (I,  the  cluckwurk,  which  is  wound  up  by  a 
screw  on  the  opposite  side  lo  that  shown  in  the  tigurc  ;  I,  t,  parts  of  the 
instniment  over  which  the  straps,  which  fix  it  to  the  arm,  are  passed. 

2.  An  arrangement  of  levers,  by  means  of  which  the  move- 
ments of  the  steel  spring  (i.e.  of  tlie  artery)  are  magnified 
and  recorded  on  a  piece  of  smoked  paper. 


There  arc  two  levers.  The  lower  one,  B,  is  so  hinged  by  its  proximal 
end,  U',  to  the  middle  of  the  steel  spring,  that  up  and  down  movement 
is  alone  permitted.    The  free  end  of  this  lever  (B*,  figs.  61  and  62)  is 
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turned  up  at  a  right  angle,  and  ends  in  a  rounded  or  knife-shaped  edge. 
Through  the  free  extremity  of  this  lever,  B  (just  before  it  terminates  in 
the  tunicd  up  end,  B"),  a  screw  D  is  passed.  The  point  of  the  screw  is 
alwa}'s  {by  the  force  of  gravity;  in  contact  with  the  steel  spring,  which  rests 
on  the  artcr}*.  And  since  the  screw  D  and  the  lever  B  arc  practically  the 
same,  it  follows  thai  cver>-  movement  of  the  artery  is  of  necessity  com- 
municated to  the  turned  up  extremity  B",  of  ihc  lever  B.  TTie  object  of 
the  screw  D  is  to  raise  or  l(»wcr  the  turned  up  edge  of  the  lever  B,  so 
that  il  may,  whatever  the  position  of  the  stcti  spring,  be  in  proper  con- 
tact with  the  writing  lever  C,  in  other  words,  in  order  that  it  may  alwaj-s 
communicate  the  movements  of  the  steel  spring,  i.e.  of  the  artery,  to 
the  writing  lever  C.  . 

The  second  lever,  C  is  so  fixed  at  its  distal  end,  C,  to  the  fiiimc- 
work  of  the  instrument,  that  vertical  movement  is  alone  possible.  The 
free  end  of  this  lever,  C,  carries  a  pen  which  records  its  movements 
on  a  strip  of  smoked  paper  propelled  past  it  at  a  fixed  rate  by  means 
of  clockwork.  In  order  that  the  movements  of  the  steel  spring  may  be 
communicated  to  the  writing  lever,  the  knife-edge  of  fever  B  must  be  in 
contact  with  lever  C,  as  shown  in  figure  6i.  This  is  effected,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  by  alteration  of  the  screw  D. 


t) 

C" tr::::-: 
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1  "••    tol.  I'xxj,.   62. 

Fig.  61.  — Scheme  showing  the  cMfnlial  parts  of  the  instniment  7n>(/w  in  tcjrittj^ 
ortUt^i.e,  the  lurncfl  up  knife-ciigt-  B"  of  the  short  Ic^cr  in  contact  with 
the  writing  lever  C.  Every  movement  of  the  steel  sprii^,  al  A",  i.e.  of 
the  artery,  will,  when  the  knife-edge,  B",  i«  in  this  position,  be  communicated 
to  the  writing  lever.  The  letters  have  the  5uimc  significance  as  in  fig.  60. 
S.B. — (The  framework  of  the  instrument  has  l>cen  removed). 

Fic.  6a,— Scheme  showing  the  essential  parts  of  the  instalment  after  incnttse 
of  tkt  pressure.  The  knifc-e<lgcd  B"  is  no  longer  in  contact  with  the 
writing  Icrer,  and  the  movements  of  the  steel  spring  A",  i.e.  of  the  artery, 
arc  no  longer  communicated  to  it.  In  order  lu  put  the  instrument  into 
working  order  the  knife-eilgc  B"  must  be  raisetl  to  the  poKition  indicated  hy 
the  dotie<l  line**.     This  i^  effected  by  mentis  of  the  screw  I). 

3.  An  arrangement  by  which  the  amount  of  pressure 
exerted  by  the  steel  spring  on  the  arter>'  can  be  regulated 
and  measured.  This  is  a  most  important  part  of  the 
instrument,  and  Is  the  modification  made  by  Mahomed.  It 
consists  of  an  eccentric,  E,  by  depression  of  which,  as  shown 
in  fig.  62,  a  definite  degree  of  pressure  can  be  made  upon 
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the  steel  spring.  The  amount  of  pressure  exerted  is  shown 
on  a  dia]  (F,  in  fig.  60)  in  ounces  troy.  The  eccentric  (see 
figs.  60,61,62)  is  depressed  byturningthc  screw  E  (see  fig.6o). 

4.  A  clockwork,  H,  which  propels  at  a  fixed  rate  a  slide 
G,  to  which  a  strip  of  smoked  paper  is  attached. 

5.  A  framework  to  which  the  various  parts  of  the  in- 
strument arc  fixed,  and  by  means  of  which  the  instrument  is 
fastened  to  the  arm  by  straps  (K,  K,  fig.  65). 

Dudgeons  Pocket  Sphygmograph  (see  fig.  63)  consists  of: — 

I.  A  steel  spring,  A  (see  fig.  64),  which  rests  upon  the 
artery,  and  moves  up  and  down  with  each  movement  of  the 

vessel. 

One  end  of  the  spring  (a)  is  firmly  attached  to  the  framework  of  the 
instrument,  the  other  (C)  is  turned  up  at  a  right  angle.  To  the  under 
extremity  of  the  steel  spring  a  button,  B,  which  rests  on  the  artery-, 
is  fixed  ;  and  to  the  turned  up  extremity  C  a  short  rod  (D)  is  firmly 
attached. 


Fig.  63. — Dudgcon^s  Spliygmograpti. 

2.  An  arrangement   of  levers  by    means   of  which   the 
movements    of    the    steel    spring,    i.e.    of    the    artery,    are 
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magnified  and  recorded  on  a  strip  of  smoked  paper  propelled 
by  clockwork. 


At  right  angles  to  D,  and  connected  with  it  by  the  axle  E,  rises  the 
upright  stem  F.  Every  upward  movement  of  the  steel  spring  causes 
the  upright  F  to  move  forwards.  At  the  top  of  F  is  a  loop  in  which  a 
rod  K  lies.  This  rod  is  connected  at  the  axle  H  with  a  bent  rod  having 
a  counterpoise  I.  When  the  upright  F  makes  a  forward  movement, 
the  oblique  rod  K  also  swings  forwards  by  the  weight  of  its  counterpoise. 

To  the  lower  end  of  K  the  needle  L  is  attached  by  the  hinge  M,  and 
its  point  describes  on  the  smoked  paper,  which  is  propelled  by  the 
clockwork  machinery  at  a  uniform  velocity,  a  graphic  representation  of 
the  movements  communicated  to  it. 


Fig.  64.— Scheme  showing  the  different  parts  of  Dudgeon's  Sph)^mograph. 
The  description  of  the  figure  is  given  in  the  text. 

3.  An  eccentric,  by  means  of  which  the  pressure  can  be 
increased  from  one  to  five  ounces. 

4.  A  clockwork,  by  means  of  which  a  strip  of  smoked 
paper  is  propelled  at  a  fixed  rate  under  the  writing  lever. 

5.  A  framework,  by  means  of  which  the  instrument  can 
be  attached  to  the  arm.^ 

'  For  further  particulars  respecting  Dr  Dudgeon's  instrument,  see  his  book, 
The  Sphygmograph.' 
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DIRECTIONS   KUR   TAKING   A   SPHYGMOGRAPHIC  TRACING 
WITH    MAREY'S   INSTRUMENT.^ 

I.  Place  the  Patient  in  proper  position. — He  should  be 
seated  by  the  side  of  a  low  table,  his  arm  resting  on  the  pad 
(a  double  inclined  plane),  as  represented  in  fig.  65,  the  fingers 
semiflexed  into  the  palm. 

If  the  fingers  arc  quite  extended  the  artery  is  too  much  stretched, 
and  jerking  movements  of  the  tendons,  which  interfere  with  the  tracing, 
are  apt  to  occur.  If  the  tinkers  are  quite  flexed,  the  rigidity  of  the 
tendons  prevents  the  perfect  application  of  the  instrument. 

The  position  should  be  as  easy  as  possible,  for  it  is  essential  that 
the  arm  be  kept  at  perfect  rest.  The  shirt  slec\e  should  be  turned  up  : 
and  it  must  be  loose,  Icsi  it  interfere  with  the  circulation  through  the 
arm. 


Fig,  65. — Mnrey's  SphygnnjgMph  Applied  to  ilic  wrist. 

2.  Mark  the  exact  position  of  the  artery  with  ink  or  peneil. 
— The  ink  line  should  be  prolonged  to  the  ball  of  the  thumb. 
i.c,  below  the  instrument  when  /;/  situ.  By  this  means  we 
can,  without  removing  the  sphygmograph,  ascertain  if  the 
ivory  pad  is  still  in  proper  position,  i.c.  exactly  over  the 
artery. 

'  For  further  information  nn  the  subject  the  student  is  referred  to  i)r  Ma- 
homed's papers  in  the  IJedical  Times  and  CautU  (January  20th.  1872,  and  fol- 
lowing niimhers).  anH  in  CiJMf's  Sttr^rry  (vol  i.,  page  52),  lo  which  I  am  indebted 
for  much  of  my  information  on  the  subject,  and  from  which  some  of  the  following 
luies  for  the  application  of  the  inMnimrnt  are  derived. 
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Before  applying  the  sphygmograph,  the  harmless  nature 
of  the  procedure  must  be  explained  to  the  patient,  for  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  avoid  anything  which  will  excite 
or  disturb  the  action  of  the  heart.  Some  persons  become 
considerably  agitated,  thinking  that  an  operation  is  about  10 
be  performed.  (One  of  my  patients  left  the  hospital  rather 
than  have  the  instrument  applied.)  In  such  cases  a  pre- 
liminary application  to  a  fellow-patient  or  nurse  is  advisable. 

3  -^PPb'  /^'<'  instnoHtiit^  having  previously  screwed  up  the 
clockwork  and  placed  the  pressure  at  zero. — The  ivory  pad 
must  be  accurately  applied  over  the  i^ery  centre  of  that  part  of 
the  artery  which  lies  at  the  inner  side  of  the  styloid  process 
of  the  radius.  By  compressing  the  vessel  at  this  spot,  where 
it  is  superficial  and  rests  upon  bone,  we  can  be  quite  certain 
that  the  entire  pressure  of  the  spring  will  be  exerted  upon  it. 
The  instrument  is  then  firmly  strapped  to  the  arm.  The 
straps  should  be  unyielding— not  elastic.  The  slide  carrying 
the  strip  of  smoked  paper  is  next  to  be  fitted  into  the  frame. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  paper  is  firmly  and  evenly 
stretched.  This  is  best  effected  by  first  accurately  fitting  it 
and  doubling  its  edges  over  the  frame,  then  removing  and 
smoking  it  over  a  piece  of  burning  camphor,  and  finally 
fitting  it  to  the  frame  again.  The  paper  should  not  be  over- 
smoked, and  the  point  of  the  pen  must  not  press  too  heavily 
against  it,  or  friction  will  prevent  free  movement,  and  the 
tracing  will  be  imperfect. 

4.  Adjust  the  pen. — The  point  of  the  pen  is  then  {by 
means  of  the  screw  D,  see  figs.  60  and  62)  to  be  brought 
level  with  the  centre  of  the  strip  of  smoked  paper,  as  shown 
in  figs.  60  and  65. 

5.  Regulate  the  pressure  by  means  of  the  screw  L,  until 
the  maximum  amount  of  movement  of  the  writing  lever  is 
obtained.^  There  is  a  certain  pressure,  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  expansion  which  is  going  on  in  the  artery,  at 
which  the  tracing   is  best  marked.     If  the  pressure  is  too 

'  The  reailcr  must  not  forget  thai  every  alieraiion  of  the  prcs&ure.  i.r  every 
fliteratign  in  the  po«ilion  of  ibe  kteel  spring  neceuitates  a  fresh  aJju^imenl  of  the 
wniing  lever  by  mcAiu  of  the  screw  D. 
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little,  i>M  if  the  steel  spring  just  touches  the  artery  in  its  ex- 
panded state,  the  rise  of  the  lever  will  be  insignificant ;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  pressure  be  too  great,  the  artery  cannot 
expand  to  its  full  amount,  and  the  tracing  will  be  imperfect, 
— the  up  stroke  shortened  (see  fig.  ^\  and  the  perfect 
development  of  the  secondary  waves  of  the  tracing  interfered 
with. 


Fig.  66, —  Tranngtaim  unaer  too  great  pressure. 
The  up-stroke  is  cut  short,  and  the  perfect  dcvetupmciit  of  the  tiacing  prevented. 

If  the  tracing  is  satisfactory,  the  name  of  the  patient,  the 
date,  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  amount  of  pressure 
which  is  required  for  (a)  the  perfect  development  of  the 
tracing,  and  {b)  the  complete  obliteration  of  the  pulse  in  the 
artery  (the  latter  being  the  gauge  of  the  strength  of  the 
pulse)  should  be  inscribed  upon  the  slip  of  smoked  paper  by 
means  of  a  needle  or  other  fine-pointed  instrument,  and  the 
tracing  rendered  permanent  by  dipping  it  in  a  rapidly  drying 
varnishJ 

Character  of  a  good  tracing. — In  a  good  tracing  the  apex 
(^,  fig.  t>'^)  is  pointed  ;  and  the  best  tracing  is  that  in  which  the 


Fiti.   67. — AWmai  Puise  Jnuing. 

up-5troke  is  tallest  and  the  apex  most  pointed.     It  occasionally 
happens  that   the  apex  is  rounded,  as  in  some  aneurisms 

'  The  varnibh  recuinmcnJcd  by  Mahomed  is  made  by  maceraiing  an  ounce  of 
gum  bciuom  tn  Ave  ounces  of  rcctiticd  spirit;  the  mixture,  which  should  be 
frequcnlly  agitated,  is  allowed  to  stand  for  two  days,  and  the  clear  liquor  then 
poured  off  Irom  the  insoluble  constituents  of  the  gum.  Dr  Dudgeon  uses  the 
crystal  vamikh  of  phutugmphers,  or  a  vaniikb  conii&iing  of  one  ounce  of  guoi 
damar  and  six  ounces  oi  rectified  bentoline 
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(sec  figs.  68  and  69),  and  in  a  few  cases  of  aortic  stenosis 
(sec  fig.  70) ;  but  this  is  so  extremely  rare,  that  a  tracing  in 
which  the  apices  are  rounded  should  always  be  regarded  as 
imperfect,  unless  it  has  been  verified  by  repeated  and  careful 
readjustments  of  the  instrument^  and  by  repeated  alterations 
of  the  pressure.* 


frtsskrt  2\  oz. 
Fig.  68. — Aneurtsut  oj  Left  Axillary  ArUry  {left  rattial  troiing). — L.  G.,  act.  63, 

admitted  to  the  Newcastle  Inlirmary  7th  March  187S,  with  a  large  aneurism 

of  the    left    axillaiy   artery.      The  apex   is  rounded  ;    all   the  cui^n  are 

obliterated. 


Fig. 


69. — AneMttiM  i)f  I tjt  SuNlazian  (left  radial  irncing). — J.  M.,  Jet.  50,  ad* 
mitted  to  Newcastle  Infirmary  5ih  .Sfptcinl  er  1878:  all  the  waves  in  the 
left  tracing  are  ohiilerated. 


i'ro^ure  l^  c:. 
Fig.  70. — Aortt'c  Stenosis. — J.  R.,  art.  51,  ailmitted  to  Newcastle  Infirmary  29th 
November   1 878,  suffering  frttni  anaLmia  and  dropsy.     There  was  a  well* 
marked  aortic  systolic  murmur  ;  the  left  ventricle  was  not  hypertrophied. 
The  pulse  tracing  seems  to  show  that  the  murmur  was  organic. 


Fiu. 


Fio. 


Fia.  71. — pressure  1^  ps.  Fiu    72. — PreJSHre  2]|   n. 

Jl.—Affrtu  Sfenan'j  ami  Dtlattd  Aorta.—],  C,  puddlcr,  (el.  25,  admitted 
to  Newcastle  Infirmary  2nih  February  1879.  The  |ifltient  had  been  under 
observation  for  four  years  previously.  Marker!  ihrill  and  lim<l  systolic 
murmur  ovrr  base  of  heart  and  over  aortic  region.  Heart  moderately 
hypcrtrophieii.     Pressure  =  \\  oz, 

72. — Tracing  taking  from  the  same  patient  with  a  slightly  increased  pressure: 
the  apex  is  now  pointed. 

'  In  most  ca«e«  nf  aortic  fitennsis  a  pointed  apex  can  be  obtained  by  careful 
adJQStmeal  and  regulation  of  the  prrssurr.     (.See  ligs.  71  and  72.) 
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Dr  (lalabin  points  out  that  *if  the  tracing  of  any  pulse 
taken  at  a  low  pressure  show  a  very  marked  primary  summit, 
whose  proportionate  magnitude  is  modified  by  increase  of 
pressure,  then  the  tracing  taken  at  the  higher  pressure  more 
closely  represents  the  pulse-wave.  The  form  of  trace  at  the 
lower  pressure  may,  however,  have  much  significance,  and 
in  these  cases  the  whole  of  the  information  to  be  derived 
from  the  sphygmograph  cannot  be  compressed  into  one 
curve,  but  requires  at  least  two  for  its  expression,  namely, 
that  trace  which  has  the  greatest  amplitude,  and  another 
taken  at  a  higher  pressure.'' 

The  chief  points  to  be  attended  to  therefore  in  order  to  get  a 
perfect  tracing  are  : 

(1)  The  accurate  adjustment  of  the  instrument,  and 

(2)  The  proper  regulation  of  the  pressure. 

The  following  tracings,  which  were  taken  consecutively 
from  the  same  pulse,  illustrate  the  effects  of  different  degrees 
of  pressure. 

Speaking  generally  it  may  be  said  that  pulses  of  high 
tension  require  a  considerable  amount,  and  pulses  of  low 
tension  a  small  amount  of  pressure  for  their  perfect 
development.  But  to  this  general  rule  there  are  some  ex- 
ceptions. In  atheroma,  lor  example,  the  amount  of  pressure 
required  to  obliterate  the  pulse  is  usually  considerable, 
the  arteries  are  abnormally  full,  but  the  condition  is  not 
necessarily  one  of  high  tension.*  In  cases  of  atheroma  the 
development  of  a  pointed  apex  is  often  interfered  with,  unless 
a  small  amount  of  pressure  be  employed. 

1  n  comparing  the  tracings  from  different  arteries, — the  two, 
radials,  for  example. — a  procedure  which  is  desirable  in  all 


'  youmai  of  Anatomy  and  Pkysioto^,  vot.  x.  p.  306. 

'  In  the  fir^E  ediiion  of  this  lecture  I  staled  that  the  pul&e  in  atheroma  is  one 
of  low  tenkiun.  This  is  not  always  the  case.  I  should  have  said,  that  for 
the  perfect  development  of  the  trace,  a  low  pressure  is  (as  a  rule)  required  ; 
and  that  the  amount  of  pressure  required  to  extinguish  the  pul»e  in  atheroma  is 
not  a  criterion  of  the  blood  pressure,  t.^.,  the  tension  of  the  pulse,  for  where  the 
vessel  is  ri^id  a  conitidcratile  amount  of  pressure  is  required  to  overcome  the 
resistance  of  the  ■rterial  wall,  and  it  is  ouly  after  the  rigidity  of  the  aiterial 
wall  is  overcome  that  the  pressure  is  fully  exef  ted  upon  the  arterial  contents. 
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cases  of  supposed  aneurism  or  solid  intra-thoradc  growth, 
the  best  obtainable  tracing  from  each  pulse  should,  in  the 
first  place,  be  taken,  all  the  conditions  (with  the  exception  of 
the  pressure)  such  as  the  position  of  the  patient,  the  tight- 
ness with  which  the  instrument  is  strapped  to  the  wrist,  etc., 
being  so  far  as  is  possible  the  same;  and  in  this  connection 
it  is  very  important  to  remember  that  when  the  heart's  action 
becomes  excited  as  the  result  of  emotional  or  other  causes, 
the  character  of  the  tracing  may  be  materially  modified,  as  is 
shown  in  figs,  "j"^^  74.  75,  and  ^6.  Tracings  should^  therefore^ 
always  be  taken  if  possible  during  tranquil  action  of  the  heart > 
In  the  second  place,  two  tracings  (one  from  either  radial) 
should  be  taken  with  all  the  conditions,  including  the  amount 
of  spring  pressure,  the  same. 


Fig.  jy—lWsiurf  jj  i'l.  Fir..  74. — Pressure  2\  az. 

Figs.  73  and  74 — ^iterations  in  thf  Pnisf'trannf^  as  the  result  of  Cardiae  Ex- 
tittment. — A.  M.,  xX.  48,  admitlcH  (o  the  Newcastle  Infiimary  suflfcring 
firom  obscure  spinal  Rvmptomii.  The  heart  l>ecame  excited,  and  the  tracing 
shown  in  fig.  74  wu  taken  immcHiaiely  after  that  shown  in  fig.  73,  the 
inftlnimeni  in  the  mcnniime  remainini;  in  situ.  The  spring  pressure  was 
the  same  in  each  case. 


Fn;.  75.  —IWssure  3  «.  Fl(5.  79. — Pressitre  3  <•:. 

Figs.  75  and  76. — Aitemttans  in  the  Pnlse-trncint:^  tokiih  result  from  Cardiae 
Excitemmt.  —  Figv  75  ami  76  show  two  tracing*  from  a  cx^c  of  chlorosis. 
Case;  E.  F.,  nrt.  19.  admilied  la  Newc«stle-on-Tync  Infirmary  3d  March 
1878.  The  tracing  shown  in  fig.  75  was  taken  on  8ih  March  :  the  tracing 
shown  in  fig.  76  was  made  three  minute*  later,  ihc  in.sirument  having  re- 
mained in  situ  ;  the  heart  had  become  excited.   Pressure  in  both  cases  =  30s. 
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DIRECTIONS   FOR  THE   AI'PLICATIOX   OF  DUDGEON'S 
SPHYGMOGRAPH. 

Dr  Dudgeon  gives  the  following  directions  for  the 
application  of  his  instrument ; — 

'  I.  Wind  up  the  clockwork,  used  lo  drive  the  smoked  paper  along, 
by  means  of  the  milled  button  at  the  back  of  the  clockwork  box. 

*j.  Insert  one  end  of  the  smoked  paper  (smoked  side  uppermost)  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  instrument,  between  the  roller  and  smalt 
wheels. 

'3.  Make  the  patient  hold  out  either  hand  open  and  in  an  easy  posi- 
tion, the  lingers  pointing  towards  you  (see  fig.  77),  and  direct  him  not 
to  move  the  wrist  or  fingers. 


Fig,  77 — M9iU  9f  applying  Dndgtan's  Sphy^mo^rapM. 

*4.  Ascertain  the  precise  spot  where  ihe  radial  arterj'  beats  at  the 
wrist,  close  behind  the  eminence  of  the  os  trapezium. 

'  5.  Slip  the  band,  the  free  end  of  which  has  been  drawn  through  the 
clamp,  over  the  paitent's  hand. 

'6.  Apply  pressure  to  the  spring  by  turning  the  spring-regulator  so 
that  the  number  of  ounces,  or  portions  of  ounces,  you  wish,  is  pointed  to 
by  the  indicator.  The  pressure  may  be  altered  at  will  when  the  instru- 
ment is  fixed  on  the  arm. 


mdgeons  Sf>hygmograph, 
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'  7.  Place  the  bul^^ing  button  of  the  spring  exactly  over  the  artery,  its 
long  axis  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  artery,  the  box  containing  the 
clockwork  resting  lightly  on  the  forearm  abnve. 

*8.  Retaining  the  instrument  in  its  place  with  the  left  hand,  draw 
the  band  through  the  clamp  with  the  thumb  and  furefinyer  of  the 
right  hand,  holding  back  the  clamp  with  the  other  fingers  of  that  hand ; 
when  the  requisite  tightness  has  been  obtained,  which  will  be  known  by 
the  point  of  the  needle  working  freely  over  the  centre  of  the  smoked 
paper,  screw  up  the  clamp  with  the  left  hand,  so  as  to  fix  the  in- 
stalment. 

*9.  Set  the  smoked  paper  in  motion  by  pushing  towards  the  right  the 
small  handle  on  the  top  of  the  clockwork  box. 

*  10.  Let  the  paper  run  through,  and  do  not  touch  the  instrument  or 
the  patient,  unless  to  support  his  hand  in  your  own  right  hand,  to  secure 
perfect  steadiness. 

*  M.  Catch  the  paper  as  it  passes  out  of  the  insinmient  in  your  own 
left  hand. 

*  12.  Stop  the  clockwork  as  soon  as  the  paper  has  passed.' — The 
Spkygmograph-i  p.  67. 

Having  now  described  the  sphygmograph  and  its  mode 
of  application,  I  will  next  consider  the  characters  of  the 
normal  pulse  tracing,  and  the  modifications  which  occur  in  it. 


ANALYSIS  OF  A   SPHYGMOGRAPHIC  TRACING. 

A  pulse  tracing  consists  of  a  series  of  curves,  each  one  of 
which  corresponds  to  one  beat  of  the  pulse,  and  each  one 
of  which  corresponds  (in  time)  to  a  complete  cardiac  revolu- 
tion, i.r.,  the  time  which  elapses  from  the  commencement  of 
one  ventricular  systole  to  the  termination  of  the  ventricular 
diastole. 

Each  individual  pulse  curve,  a  to  a  (fig.  78),  may  be 
artificially  divided  into  the  following  parts  : — 

1.  A  line  of  ascent  (a  to  b), 

2.  An  apex  {b), 

3.  A  line  of  descent  (b  to  a'\ 

This  division  is  convenient  for  descriptive  purposes,  but 
a  more  natural  division  is  that  which  separates  each  pulse 
wave  into  two  portions  (1  and  2,  fig.  'jZ)  corresponding  in  time 
to  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  left  ventricle  respectively. 

I  will  now  describe  each  of  these  difTercnt  parts. 
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Tiu  line  of  ascent  or  upstroke^  {a  to  b  fig.  78)  represents 
the  sudden  distension  of  the  arterial  system  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ventricular  systole,  i.e.  when  the  aortic 
segments  are  suddenly  opened. 

It  is  probably  also  partly  due  to  the  inertia  of  the 
instrument ;  and,  in  some  cases,  as  in  atheroma  (where  the 
vessels  are  extremely  rigid),  to  impulse  or  shock. 


Fig.  78. — Spky^mo^^phu  Tracing  0/ Norma'  Puht, — Male,  art.  25,  idmitted  to 

Uie  Newcastle  Infirnmry  sufTenni;  from  (tsoriajus. 

(t.)  Line  ofosccnt,  up-<»irokc  or  pcrcusMion  strokc  =  a  10  b.  (a.)  Apex=^. 

(3.1  Line  nf  descent  =^taa';  (/=aotlic  or  dicrotic  wave;  ^  =  aortic  notch;  r=  tidal 

wave.       A  B  =  bai>e  or  rcspiralury  line.        1  "■Systolic  portion  of  the  tracing,  i.e, 

wiih  rcfcrtrnce  to  the  $y«tole  and  diastole  of  the  ventricle,   not  of  the  artery. 

a^Diotttulc  ix)riiun  of  the  tracing. 

{Nett—X^x  Mahomed  lells  me  that  he  thinks  the  ttilal  wave  in  this  tracing  is 
rather  too  sustained,  considering  the  amount  of  pre&Mire,  vie  3  oe.) 

The  direction  of  the  up-strokc  (whether  vertical  or  oblique) 
depends  (chiefly)  upon  : — 

1.  The  suddenness  of  the  ventricular  systole. 

2.  The  condition  of  the  aortic  segments. 

3.  In  some  degree,  the  facility  with  which  the  blood  wave 
is  propagated  from  the  base  of  the  aorta  to  the  radial  artery, 
and 

4.  The  condition  of  the  arterial  (radial)  coats. 

In  the  normal  tracing  the  up-stroke  is  nearly  vertical, 
for  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle  occurs  suddenly,  and 
there  is  no  undue  resistance  in  the  aortic  segments. 
When  the  ventricular  contraction  is  more  sudden  than  in 


*  It  is  better,  I  think,  not  to  use  ihe  term  p^irusrion  stroJu^  proixised  by 
Mahomed,  for  unless  the  arteries  are  rendered  extremely  rigid  by  atheroma,  per- 
cussion or  shock  probably  takes  little  or  no  p^rt  in  the  pruHuciion  of  the  up-stroke. 
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health,  as  it  is,  for  example,  in  some  cases  of  aortic  regurgi- 
tation, and  in  conditions  of  cardiac  excitement,  the  up-stroke 
is  quite  vertical,  or  (in  tracings  taken  with  Marey's  instrument) 
it  mav  even  slope  backwards.     (See  hj;s.  79  and  80.)^ 


Fl(i.  79. — Puhf 'tracing  dnritt!;  Canfitu  Fit;,  So, — Aoytic  re-^uriiiiation. 

£,xiittMent. 

Vice  vcrsd  when  the  ventricular  contraction  is  slow  and 
hesitating,  as  in  some  cases  of  cardiac  debility  ;  when  the 
aortic  cusps  are  rigid  ;  when  the  arteries  are  obstructed 
either  by  internal  or  external  causes,  such  as  the  pressure 
of  a  tumour,  the  presence  of  an  atheromatous  patch  (at 
the  orifice  of  the  innominate  in  the  case  of  the  right  radial 
for  example)  ;  or,  when  a  globular  ancurismal  dilatation  is 
situated  between  the  heart  and  the  vessel  (i.e.  the  radial),  the 
up-stroke  may  be  oblique.     (See  figs.  81  and  82.) 


Pressure  \^  n. 
Fig.  81. — Aortu  Sfttiosis.—].  B..  art.  51.  arlmitted  to  Newcastle  Infirmary  aqrh 
Noveni1)cr  1878,  sufTcring  from  anxmia  and  dropsy.  7*here  wis  a  well- 
nnarked  aortic  systolic  miinnur  ;  the  left  ventricle  wo*  not  hy{>erlrophied. 
The  pulse-trocing  seems  to  show  thai  the  murmur  wx4  or^nnic,  and  not 
hwmic. 


JWnurt  2\  <n, 

Fn».  82, — Attrurixm  0/  U/t  SuMafian.—].  M.,  itt.   50,  admitted  to  Newcastle 
Iniirmary  5th  September  1878 ;  all  ibe  waves  in  the  tracing  are  obliterated. 

'  In  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  with  hiifh  arterial  prcwure.  the 
vrniricuiar  contraction  may  he  laboured  and  prolonged  In  order  to  overcome  the 
ob^iruction.  but  the  conimciicement  of  the  contraction  is  tudden,  and  ihc  up*strnkc 
%'crticAL 
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The  height  of  the  up-stroke  represents  the  degree  of  dis- 
tension of  the  vessel,  and  depends  upon — 

1.  The  force  and  (to  a  less  degree)  the  suddenness  with 
which  the  aortic  cusps  are  raised,  Le.  upon  the  force  (and  sud- 
denness) of  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle,  less  the  resist- 
ance offered  by  the  aortic  valve-cusps. 

2.  The  extensibility  of  the  arterial  coats,  which  in  its 
turn  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  arterial  tunics 
(their  elasticity  or  rigidity),  and  the  state  of  the  vaso-motor 
system. 

3.  The  amount  of  compression  which  is  applied  to  the 
artery,  i.e.  the  spring  pressure  of  the  sphygmograph. 

The  up-stroke  is  tall  in  simple  nervous  palpitation,  and 
in  cases  in  which  a  large  amount  of  blood  is  suddenly  thrown 
into  the  arterial  system  by  a  hypcrtrophied  left  ventricle. 

In  free  mitral  regurgitation  the  left  ventricle  may  be  considerably 
hypertrnphied,  but  the  up-stroke  is  short,  for  in  such  cases  the  large  leak 
at  the  mitral  orifice  prevents  the  distention  of  the  arterial  system.  So, 
too,  in  Bright's  disease  and  atheroma,  a  powerful  iTij-pcrtrnphicd)  left 
ventricle  may  fail  to  produce  a  tall  up-stroke,  owing  to  the  un>nelding 
condition  of  the  arterial  wall. 

Vice  versif.  the  up-stroke  is  s/ior/ where  the  left  ventricle  is 
weak  or  acting  feebly,  and  in  all  conditions  in  which  a  small 
amount  of  blood  is  being  pumped  into  the  arterial  system,  as 
in  aortic  stenosis  and  mitral  lesions. 

T/te  apex  of  the  tracing,  or  the  primary  ventricular  tvave^ 
[b  in  fig.  78)  as  it  may  be  termed,  is,  in  the  great  majority  of 
tracings, — both  normal  and  pathological — pointed;  in  fact,  as 
I  have  previously  remarked,  a  rounded  apex  is  so  extremely 
rare,  that  any  tracing  in  which  the  apices  are  rounded  should 
be  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  should  never  be  accepted 
as  the  best  attainable  (most  perfect)  tracing  without  careful 
readjustment  of  the  instrument  and  alteration  of  the 
pressure. 


The  term  *  fiercuuicn  watv'  i»  applied  to  the  «pex  by  Mahomed. 
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A  rounded  apex  does,  however,  occasionally  occur.  It  is 
met  with  in  some  aneurisms  ;  the  angles  of  the  pulse  curve 
are,  as  it  were,  flattened  out  (obliterated)  either  in  the  passage 
of  the  blood  wave  through  the  sac  of  the  aneurism,  or  by 
alterations  at  the  mouths  of  the  vessels  arising  from  the  sac, 
or  as  the  result  of  the  pressure  of  the  ancurismal  sac  on  the 
vessels  arising  from  it.  A  rounded  apex  is  also  seen  in  some 
cases  of  aortic  stenosis;  but  in  these  cases,  and  in  cases  of 
atheroma,  a  pointed  apex  can,  I  think,  usually  be  obtained 
by  accurate  adjustment  of  tiie  instrument  and  careful  regu- 
lation of  the  pressure. 

The  line  of  descent. — In  the  normal  pulse  tracing  the  line 
of  descent  {b  to  a'  in  ^^.  78)  is  gradual,*  and  is  interrupted 
by  one  or  more  secondary  waves,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  the  dicrotic. 

The  direction  of  the  line  of  descent  depends  upon — (/i)  the 
facility  with  which  the  blood  passes  out  of  the  arteries ; 
{b)  the  rapidity  of  the  heart's  action  ;  and  (to  a  much  less 
extent)  (c)  the  condition  of  the  arterial  coats.  In  the  normal 
condition  of  things  the  blood  takes  some  time  to  flow  from  the 
arterial  system  into  the  capillaries,  the  recoil  of  the  arteries  is 
gradual,  and  the  line  of  descent  is  sloping. 

When  the  outflow  from  the  arterial  system  is  moredifiicult 
than  in  health,  as  for  example,  in  the  cirrhotic  form  of  Bright*s 
disease,  the  line  of  descent  is  still  more  gradual.  Vice  versd 
when  the  outflow  from  the  arterial  system  is  very  rapid  in 
consequence  of  a  dilated  condition  of  the  small  arteries  and 
capillaries ;  and  in  aortic  regurgitation,  in  which  the  arteries 
suddenly  collapse  in  consequence  of  the  back  flow  through 
the  aortic  valves,  the  line  of  descent  becomes  more  and  more 
vertical  in  proportion  to  the  freeness  of  the  outflow  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  action  of  the  heart. 

The  dicrotic  wave,  or  the  aortic  systolic  wave^  as  it  may 
be  called^  is  usually  present  in  a  normal  pulse  tracing,  and 


'  The  Mn^of  Hcwreni  is  sloping,  because  the  recoil  of  the  artery  is  prarlual.  In 
this  mpect  there  ift,  therefure.  a  marked  dilTcrcnci:  between  the  up  stroke  and  the 
line  q(  descent 
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corresponds  to  that  period  of  the  cardiac  cycle  which  imme- 
diately follows  the  closure  of  the  aortic  valve  cusps:  while 
the  point  of  the  tracing  which  immediately  precedes  it  {e  in 
fig*  78).  and  which  is  generally,  but  not  universally,*  believed 
to  correspond  in  time  to  the  closure  of  the  aortic  segments, 
is  termed  the  aortic  notch. 

Where  the  vaso-motor  tone  is  very  good,  and  the  arterial 
tension  high. — as  it  is  in  some  healthy  persons. — the  dicrotic 
wave  is  very  feebly  marked  or  altogether  absent.  (See 
fig.  83-) 


FfC.   83, — Puhf  tracing;  of  good  ttnsitm  ffresmre  J  at.)     The  pulse  is  slightly 
irregular,  bul  otberwi&e  normftl ;  the  dicrotic  wave  is  acsrcrly  perceptible. 

The  exact  cnuse  of  the  dicrotic  wave  has  pven  rise  to  much  debate  ; 
but  most  physiologists  arc  agreed  that  it  is  in  great  part  due  to  the 
recoil  current  from  the  closed  aortic  valve, — an  opinion  which  is  con- 
firmed by  clinical  obsenation.  Dr  Galabin,  while  agreeing  that  the 
great  cause  of  the  dicrotic  wave  is  a  recoil  current  from  the  aortic 
valves,  thinks  that  its  production  is  aided  by  the  inertia  of  the  fluid.' 

Ur  Roy  differs  from  this  opinion.  As  the  result  of  careful  experimeni, 
he  suggests  that  the  secondary  waves  which  appear  in  the  unopened 
artery  under  normal  b!ood-prcssure,  are  the  result  of  an  active  vermi- 
cular contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  arteries.  He  completely 
rejects  the  theories  which  would  ascribe  these  undulations  to  reflected, 

'  // Tor/ /7w*fl/'Mrji>/«in'.  4'h  edition,  by  Professor  Michael  Foster,  p   172. 

*  Dr  Galabin  explains  ihe  mcMle  of  production  of  the  flicrotic  wave  in  the 
following  manner  : — '  The  fifst  cftuse  of  the  dicrotic  wave  it;  that  which  has  been 
very  generally  accepted  as  dei>rnHing  upon  the  aortic  valves.  For  let  u*.  con- 
sider ■  section  of  artery  close  to  the  valves  When  the  influx  from  the  heart 
suddenly  ceases  at  the  end  of  systole,  the  fluid  for  an  instant  continues  to  flow 
away  out  of  the  section  on  account  of  its  acquired  velocity,  and  the  pressure  in 
the  section,  therefore,  rapidly  fall*,  and  the  artery  contracts.  As  soon  as  the 
velocity  of  the  fluid  is  checked  by  the  pressure  in  front,  a  reflux  takes  place,  which, 
being  stopped  by  the  valves,  causes  a  second  increase  of  pressure  and  second 
cxpansioo.  This  is  propagated  as  the  dicrotic  wave  into  the  periphery,  and  may 
itself  again  call  <}ut  a  second  similar  oscillation  or  tricrotic  ware,  which  is  not 
nnfreqiiently  seen  in  the  pulse.  Even  in  the  totnl  absence  of  aortic  valves,  the 
reflux,  meeting  with    the   current   entering   the   ventricle,  may  cause  a  second 
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opening  and  closing  waves,  etc.,  or  in  fact  to  secondary  waves  at  all,  of 
whatever  character.  The  tracings  which  he  obtained  from  the  opened 
anery  of  a  rabbit,  under  a  normal  blood- pressure,  never  showed  *the 
slightest  trace  of  secondary  waves  superposed  on  the  primar>*  or  pulse 
wave,'  although  the  instrument  he  used  was  quite  delicate  enough  to 
record  them  did  they  really  ex\sC^M/c/tae/  Foster's  Journat  of  Phy- 
siotosy,  1879-80,  p.  76. 

The  dicrotic  wave  is  absent   or  feebly  marked   in  free 
aortic  regurgitation.     (See  figs.  84  and  85.) 


Fio. 


Fic. 


KlG.  84.  — /W-wwri-  l^  tfi.  KiG    85.  —  /WiSHt€  3  «»6. 

84. — Aortu  /i€^trg}tatwu.—Q^sK:  G-  A.,  aei.  56,  admitted  to  Newcastle 
Intirmary  2lst  February  1878,  suffering  from  shortness  of  lirmth  and  swrtl' 
ing  of  feet.  Had  been  i'l  fur  rhrec  monilis.  The  face  was  pale  and  anxious, 
lips  slightly  dusky.  Double  aortic  murmur  ;  heart  cnnsidcrably  hyper- 
traplued  ;  apex  beat  between  6th  and  7th  rilw,  3  inches  below  and  3  inchei 
outside  left  nipple.  CoDsidcrable  hypertrophy  and  engorgement  of  right 
heart.  iJicd  5ih  March  1878.  Aorta  verj'  atheromatous  ;  aortic  valves 
very  incompetent  :  segments  shrunken,  turned  in  towards  the  ventricle ; 
coronary  arlerieis  much  obsiructcd  ;  cardiac  walls  fatty  ;  left  ventricle  dilat- 
ed ;  pericardium  adherent.  The  arteries  were  practically  empty  during  the 
ventricular  diastole.  a-A=up-slrukc  ;  /'=apex  ;  t^tidal  wave  ;  d  indicilles 
the  position  of  the  aortic  wave,  which  is  at>scnt  in  ibis  tracing. 

Z^.^Affrtif  A'ej^ur^'ifa/ioti. — Taken  from  the  same  patient  as  No.  84,  after  ad- 
minislrntion  of  digitalis.    The  letters  have  the  same  signliicance  as  in  fig.  84. 


increase  of  preuure  or  dicrotic  wave,  although  this  will  he  much  less  than  in  the 
former  case.  If  the  fluid  in  the  tul>e&  be  air  instead  of  bIou<l  or  water,  its  mo* 
mentum  is  so  small  that  its  velocity  is  checked  instantly  at  the  end  of  systole, 
and  there  is  no  perceptible  dicrotic  wave.  If,  on  the  contrary,  mercury  be  taken, 
both  the  dicrotic  and  >iucceeding  waves  become  enormuu«>,  on  account  of  the  great 
momentum  of  the  fluid,  as  was  shown  bv  Marey.  T)ie  fluid  remaining  the  same, 
the  oscillaiion  will  be  mure  ample  the  greater  the  initial  velocity,  and  the  more 
slowly  that  velociiy  is  checked.  Thus  dicroti&m  is  promoted  hy  a  sudden  action 
of  the  heart,  and  also  hy  dislenstbtlity  of  arteries,  by  lowness  of  arterial  pres&uie, 
and  by  freedom  of  outtlow.  I  think  thai  in  considering  this  origin  uf  the  dicrotic 
wave,  sufficient  attention  has  not  generally  been  paid  to  the  imporiani  part  played 
io  it  by  the  inertia  uf  the  lluid,  and  to  the  f<ict  (hat  tjie  aoriic  valves,  altlioiigh 
extremely  important,  are  not  absolutely  es^oliid.' — yoyrnai  af  AMOSemy  aud 
Fhysiolifgyt  vol   x.  p.  303. 
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It  is  also  faintly  marked  in  some  pulses  of  high  tension, 
and  in  some  cases  in  which  the  elasticity  of  the  arteries  is 
much  impaired,  as  in  advanced  atheroma. 

It  is  sometimes  greatly  exaggerated,  and  the  pulse  is 
then  said  to  be  dicrotic  (sec  figs.  87,  88,  and  89). 


i\J'^--J>.^i\.~K'-J 


fitsmrt  3  *», 


Fig.  %'j.—Difrotism.—A.  H.,  «t.  32,  admiltcd  to  Ncwcaslle  Infirmary  2UI 
March  1878,  with  an  enormous  scrofulous  kidnry.  Then:  were  occoMonol 
rigors.    ThU  tracing  wfts  inoile  ilurin);  &  rigor,  the  temperature  being  100°  K. 


Flu.  88. — Irre^uiarand  Di.raiu  VuLe  in  J^itumof^m,—},  K.,  at.  68,  admitted  to 
the  Newcastle  Intirmar)- 28th  I  >c<-emher!S78.  Died  3 lit  December.  Croupou* 
pneumonia,  limited  to  the  upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung.     No  cardiac  afleci  ion. 


Fig.  89. — Dicrotif  Puhe/ntm  a  rase  0/  Rkettmatic  Ftver, 


Degrees  of  dicrotism^  and  their  significance.  —  Various 
degrees  of  dicrotism  occur,  'to  which  terms  have  been  ap- 
plied indicating  the  relation  of  what  is  known  as  the  "dicrotic 
notch"  to  the  respiratory  line  of  t)ie  tracing'  (Mahomed).* 

'  Cant' J  Surgery,  vol.  1.  p.  3O, 


The  Dicrotic  Wave, 

They  may  be  said  to  represent  the  relative  condition  of  the 
artery  at  the  point  where  the  sphygmograph  is  applied,  as 
regards  its  fulness  or  state  of  distention  at  the  commence- 
ment, and  at  the  termination  of  the  ventricular  systole  re- 
spectively. 

(fl)  When  the  dicrotic  wave  is  well  marked,  but  the  aortic 
notch  C  is  above  the  base  line  A  B  (see  fig.  90),  the  pulse 
is  called  dicrotic.  In  this  condition  the  artery  is  more  dis- 
tended at  the  end  of  the  ventricular  systole  than  it  is  at  the 
commencement. 


Pic.  90.—Difr»ti£  Fuhe.    ( After  Afakomeit )    A  B,=baK  iinc  :  C, '■aortic  nolch. 


FiC.   91. — f^Iiy  DurotU   Pulii.      i.ljter   Mahomed.) 
C,=  aorlic  noich. 


A  B.Kbue  line; 


(^)  When  the  aortic  notch  C  reaches  the  level  of  the 
respiratory  or  base  line  A  B.  the  pulse  is  called /////j*  dicrotic. 
In  this  condition  the  artery  is  apparently  no  more  distended 
at  the  end  of  the  ventricular  systole  than  it  is  at  its  com- 
mencement, and  it  is  appareutiy  less  distended  than  it  is 
during  the  ventricular  diastole'  (see  fig.  91). 

(c)  When  the  aortic  notch  C  sinks  below  the  level  of  the 


'  This  doc^  not  of  conne  imply  that  the  arterial  sy&lem,  as  a  tchoii,  is  more 
empiy  ai  ihc  end  of  the  ventricular  systole  than  it  is  during  the  ventricular 
duftolc,  but  kiuiply  that  the  vessel  at  the  point  where  the  observation  is  tiken, 
apfstrently  presents  such  a  condition  ;  l'5>ay  apparently,  for  the  depression  of  the 
curve  at  the  end  of  the  veniricuUr  systole  is  duubilcss  in  pan  due  to  the  sudden 
fall  of  the  lever  itKlf. 
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respiratory  line  A  B.  the  pulse  is  called  hyperdicrotic.  (See 
fig-  9-2).  In  this  condition  the  artery  (at  the  point  of  obser- 
vation) is  apparently  less  distended  at  the  termination  of  the 
ventricular  systole  than  it  is  at  its  commencement. 


Fig.  92 — Hyp€9-Uurotis  ISiiu.     (Afte^  .\fahamed.)    A  U.^lia^e  line  ;  C,»*aonic 

natch. 

When  dicrotism  fs  well  marked,  ;>.,  when  the  pulse  is 
fully  dicrotic,  each  cardiac  cycle  is  (apparently)  attended  by 
two  pulse  beats,  hence  the  term  dicrotic,  or  double  pulse. 

Tht  conditions  ivhich  favour  dicrotism  arc : — 

1.  A  low  condition  of  arterial  tension. 

2.  Freedom  of  outflow  from  the  arterial  system,  i.e. 
through  the  capillaries. 

(Both  of  these  conditions  are  usually  due  to  one  and  the 
same  cause,  viz,,  loss  of  vaso-motor  tone). 

3.  A  sudden  sharp  ventricular  systole. 

4.  Elasticity  of  the  arterial  walls. 

According  to  Dr  Burdon  Sanderson,'* dicrotism  is  cha- 
racteristic of  that  condition  of  the  circulation  in  which  the 
arterial  pressure  is  diminished,  while  the  venous  is  increased. 
It  denotes  that  the  capillary  current,  instead  of  being  con- 
stant in  its  rate  of  movement,  is  markedly  accelerated  during 
diastole,  and  retarded  during  the  diastolic  interval.' 

Dr  Roy  thinks  that  the  dicrotic  wave  of  fever,  which  is 
associated  with  reduced  blood-pressure,  is  due  to  a  secondary 
and,  most  probably,  reflected  wave. 

He   found   that  any  considerable   reduction  of  the   nnedium   blood- 
pressure,  from  whatever  cause,  leads   to   the   appearance  of  a  dicrotic 
pulse-wavc   in   tracings   both    from    the  opened   and    unopened   artery. 
This  form  of  dicrotism,'  he  savs.  *must  not  be  confounded,  as  is  often 
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done,  with  those  undulations  more  or  less  marked,  which  gave  to  the 
pulse  curve  in  health  its  characteristic  outline.  The  dicrotism  from  re- 
duction of  blood-prcssurc,  as  it  is  seen  in  tracings  from  the  now  o[>ened 
arter\%  is  characterised  by  the  fact,  that  it  does  not  disappear  when  the 
extra-arterial  pressure  is  raised  nearly  as  high  as  the  blood-pressure, 
showing  that  it  is  really  due  to  a  secondary  and  most  probably  reflected 
wave.'— >V/<'Aw/  FosUr^s  yournai  0/  Physiology,  1879.  1880.  p.  80. 


Clinically,  the  pulse  is  dicrotic  in  cases  in  which  the 
nerve  tone  (vaso-motor  system)  is  feeble.  Many  persons 
who  apparently  enjoy  good  health  have  dicrotic  pulses 
Such  persons  are  easily  'knocked  up.'  arc  unable  to  undergo 
any  severe  and  prolonged  strain,  and  are  most  unfrivourable 
subjects  for  an  attack  of  continued  fever;  in  them  a  severe 
pneumonia,  or  an  attack  of  typhus,  would  almost  certainly 
be  fatal.  A  comparatively  sliglit  elevation  of  temperature  in 
such  persons  causes  the  pulse  to  hccoxwt^  frti/y  dicrotic  or  even 
hypfrdicrotic.     (See  figs.  93,  94.  95.) 


VJ^^^^^v^/^ 


Fig.  93, — Prtsmrg  3  n.        Fk..  ^^.—Prfnurt  3  «.         Fig.  f)t^.—PressMrt  4  m. 

Fiti.  95. — Dicrotism. — A.  H.,  atU  32,  admittcil  to  Newcastle  Infirmary  2l8t 
March  1878,  with  an  enonnous  scrofulous  kidney.  There  were  occasional 
rigors.  This  tracing  was  made  during  a  rigiir,  (he  Icmpfralure  being 
100*  F.  A  draught  of  hoi  milk  wa«  administered,  and  the  tracing,  shown  in 
fig-  94*  M'^^  taken.     Tracing  Ag.  95  a  few  minutes  later. 

FiC.  94. — Hyper^icratism.  Fir;.  95, — Hyperdin-oUsm. 

The  great  clinical  condition  with  which  dicrotism  is 
associated  is  pyrexia.  Where  a  considerable  elevation  of 
temperature  (102^-104°  Fahr.)  continues  for  some  time,  as  in 
enteric  and  typhus  fever  for  example,  the  pulse  usually 
becomes  dicrotic.  A  dicrotic  ptilsc  under  such  circumstances 
indicates  the  free  administration  of  stimulants. 

Ilypei'dicrolism  is  (as  a  rule)  only  seen  in  cases  of  high 
fever  with  great  exhaustion,  but  in  debilitated  subjects  it 
may.  as  I  have  previously  remarked,  be  produced  by  slight 
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elevations  of  temperature.  In  tlie  hyperdicrotic  pulse  the 
second  (dicrotic)  beat  is  cut  short  by  the  up-stroke  of  the 
ventricular  systole  of  the  next  beat. 

If  the  rapidity  of  tlic  hyperdicrotic  pulse  is  increased  the 
second  beat  is  lost  altogether,  and  the  pulse  is  then  said  to 
be  monocrotic.     (See  fig.  96.) 


Fig.  ijIb.^Monocrotu  J\tht,     (  A/ttr  A*ugt/.J 


The  predicrotic^  true  tidal,  or  second,  ventricular  systolic 
xvave. 

Between  the  apex  of  the  tracing  and  the  aortic  notch  a 
second  wave  (see  ^^.  78)  is  often,  but  not  always,  seen.  Dr 
Mahomed  thinks  that  it  corresponds  to  the  steady  onward 
passage  of  the  blood  which  results  from  the  ventricular  systole. 
hence  he  has  termed  it  the  tnte  tidnl  \V3Lve,  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  prcdicrotic  wave,  because  of  its  relationship  to  the 
dicrotic  wave.  It  may,  I  think,  with  advantage  be  termed 
the  second  vcntrictdar  systolic  wave,  for  it  occurs  after  the 
apex  or  first  ventricular  systolic  wave,  and  during  the  systole 
of  the  ventricle. 

The  essential  condition,  which  favours  the  production  of 
the  second  ventricular  systolic  wave,  is  increase  of  the  arterial 
tension  during  the  ventricular  systole.  This  condition  (in- 
creased arterial  tension)  is  usually  due  to  difficulty  of  arterial 
outflow  as  in  Bright*s  disease  (see  figs.  97  and  98),  and  in 
atheroma  (see  fig.  99);  but  it  may  also  result  from  an  excessive 
amount  of  blood  being  propelled  into  the  arterial  system  at 
each  ventricular  systole.  An  excellent  clinical  example  of 
the  latter  condition  is  seen  in  aortic  regurgitation,  in  which  a 
powerful  and  dilated  ventricle  propels  a  large  quantity  of 
blood  into  the  arterial  system,  producing  high  tension  durinj 
systole,  with  a  well-marked //'«y/fri7//£'  wave^  but  in  which  the 
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arterial  pressure  during  the  ventricular  diastole  is  extremely 
feeble.' 


Prassurt  5  OS.  Prtaure  4  oz, 

Fi*"'.  ^T.  —  Chrenif   Bri_^f's   Oiseasf.  — 1>.   (.i.,  x\.    40,   ndmittetl   to  Newcastle 

Infirmary  5lh  Seplemlwr  1878,  sufl'ering  from  renal  dropsy  (Iflrjjc  while 

kidney).     The  pulse  is  one  »»f  high  tension;   ihc  liHal  wnve  is  strongly 

marked. 
Kio.  ^.—AiUte  Bn)^ht*f  Diseau.—'X'idaX  wave  strongly  marked,  from  tt  patient 

admitted  lo  the  Newcastle  Infirmnrv  iindfr  the  care  of  Dr  Orummonil. 


FlO.  99. — Atheroma  and  Aneuris/n  t>f  .-iurtif  .'tr(h.—].  1),,  set.  52,  admine<l  to 
Newcastle  Infimmry  2lsi  February  1878,  suffering  from  anciirism  of  the 
ascending  portion  of  the  aortic  arch  and  atheroma.  The  tidal  wave  \h  very 
strongly  nuirked.  There  was  no  perceptible  HifTercnce  twtwcen  the  two 
pulses. 

Vice  vt'rst^  the  second  ventricular  systolic  wave  is 
absent  in  those  cases  in  which  the  arterial  tension  during 
the  ventricular  systole  is  low.  Now.  low  tension  during  the 
ventricular  systole  may  be  due  either  to  an  insufficient 
amount  of  blood  being  pumped  into  the  arterial  system 
during  the  ventricular  contraction,  a  condition  which  is  seen 
in  cases  of  cardiac  weakness,  mitral  disease,  etc. ;  or,  it  may 
result  from  an  abnormally  free  outflow  from  the  arterial 
system  during  the  ventricular  systole,  a  condition  which  is 

'  l)r  Galabin  (formerly)  supposed  that  the  separation  of  the  primiry,  or  so 
percussion*  and  tidal  waves  diil  not  really  exist  in  the  artery,  but  wa« 
produced  in  the  trace  by  the  velocity  acquired  by  the  sphygmograph  in  the 
Buddcn  primary  np-5trokc.  Farther  observation,  he  states,  'has  convinced  him 
xhv,  although  thii  explanation  applies  to  many  cases,  it  yet  does  not  e^prcM  the 
whole  truth,  and  that  in  some  instances  at  least  there  is  a  real  first  secondary 
ware  or  oscilUlory  expansion  in  the  artery,  i.e.  tlie  tidal  or  predicrolic  wave' — 
journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  vol,  x.  p.  299, 
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due  to  a  dilated  condition  of  the  small  arteries  and  (?)  capil- 
laries. In  such  cases  the  pulse  rapidly  falls  away  during  the 
veiitriadar  systole,  in  other  words,  after  the  first  distention  of 
the  arterial  vv.ill  there  is  a  quick  and  rapid  collapse^  which  is 
only  arrested  by  the  occurrence  of  the  dicrotic  wave;  and  this 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  chiefly  a  recoil  wave  from  the  closed  aortic 
valves.  A  rapid  collapse  of  this  description  is  best  marked 
in  the  dicrotic  and  hyperdicrotic  pulse  of  fever,  and  in  con- 
ditions of  vaso-motar  debility  and  relaxed  vessels.  Hence 
it  will  be  easily  understood  why  in  these  cases  the  second 
ventricular  systolic  wave  is  not  present. 


FiC    lOO. — irregular  t^ihe  in  Muir,u  rei;ur^i/(HiOMt  with  Hypertrophy  of  tht  Left 

y€ntrUlt.~\x\  the  tallest  curves  the  tidal  wave.  J.  is  wcll-niarkcU,  while  it 
tk  absent  in  the  snialtt-r  ones.   The  letters  (:.,;.  i^'im  to  the  prcUicrolic  wa*."e. 


frcsmrt  4^  «. 
Klu.   101. — Geiuml  Atkttvma.—},  D.,a-l.  60.  ndmiuetl  to  Newcastle  InBnn&ry 
3l»t  Ocioljcr   1S78.     The  ra>liaU  were  very  turtudus  and  rigid;  there  was 
no  vah-ulnr  Icf^iun.     The  tidal  wave  only  occurs  every  alternate  l»cat. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  predicrotic  wave 
is  present  in  some  pulse  curves  of  a  tracing,  but  absent  in 
others.  This  condition,  which  depends  of  course  upon  the 
fact  that  the  arterial  pressure  during  the  ventricular  systole 
is  greater  during  some  pulsations  than  durinj^  others,  is 
especially  frequent  in  mitral  stenosis,  in  which  condition  a 
varying  amount  of  blood  is  apt  to  be  discharged  into  the 
cavity  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  thence  into  the  arterial  system. 
(See  fig.  icx>.)  Occasionally  the  predicrotic  wave  occurs  every 
alternate  beat,  as  shown  in  fig.  loi  ;  in  that  case  the  irregu- 
larity was  probably  due  to  nervous  causes. 
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Otiur  stcomiary  waves  sometimes  occur  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  line  of  descent.  Their  exact  cause  is  obscure,  but 
so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  tliey  are  of  little  practical 
importance. 

These  waves  arc  probably  as  a  rule  due  to  the  inertia  of  the  instru- 
ment. Occasionally  a  small  wave  is  seen  to  occur  immediately  before 
the  up-stroke,  i.e.  immediately  before  ihe  contraction  of  the  ventricle. 
Possibly  it  may  be  due  to  the  contniction  of  the  left  auricle. 

Respiratory  or  base  iine. — In  a  normal  tracing  the  lowest 
points  of  the  up-strokes  of  succeeding  pulse  waves  are  on  the 
same  horizontal  plane  (see  fi^.  78J,  and  a  line  drawn  through 
the  bases  of  the  up-strokes  is  called  tiic  bast'  or  respiratory 
line.  The  latter  term  (respiratory  line)  is  applied  to  the  base 
line  because  inspiration  and  expiration  exert,  sometimes  even 
in  health,  but  notably  in  some  cases  of  disease,  a  marked 
influence  upon  it.  During  a  full  and  sudden  inspiration  the 
arterial  tension  is  lowered,  and  the  base  line  falls;  during 
expiraticni,  on  the  contrary,  the  arterial  tension  is  increased, 
and  the  base  line  rises.  In  cases  of  spasmodic  asthma  and 
severe   dyspnoea  the  base  line  may   be  very  uneven,     (See 

fit's.    \0\.    \02,\ 


Fig.    \<n.  -  L'nnrcn    Ktspirniory   I.iiu.—].    R.,  x\.   Jl,    ailrtiiUnl   lu  Xcwctalle 

Infirm^irv  2filh  lU-rcmUcr  1S7S,  %utfcriii^;  fnnn  acute  t>r">iii-|iiti?.. 


f  IC  xo^.  — Uneven  Respiratory  Line  if  rem  a  case  of  Spasmodu  Asthtna)* 
The  tiacing  wa»  taken  during  the  paruxy.snt. 
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In  the  normal  pulse-tracing,  during  ordinary  (tranquil) 
respiration,  each  consecutive  pulse  curve  is  an  exact  repeti- 
tion of  the  preceding  one;  in  other  words,  the  pulse  is  regular 
in  time,  the  different  pulse  waves  arc  equal  ia  volume,  and 
the  individual  character  of  succeeding  pulse  curves,  in  respect 
to  the  different  parts  of  which  they  are  composed,  is  the 
same.  When  the  pulse-tension  is  low,  or  when  the  respiration 
is  active,  succeeding  pulse  curves  are  seldom  quite  identical, 
but  arc  more  or  less  modified  by  inspiration  and  expiration, 
as  described  above. 

Having  analysed  the  normal  pulse  tracing,  and  described 
the  more  important  modifications  which  it  undergoes,  I  will 
next  proceed  to  consider  the  character  of  the  pulse  in  health 
and  disease. 


THE  FREQUENCY   OF  THE   PULSE. 

The  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  determined  by  counting  the 
number  of  pulsations  which  occur  in  a  minute.  To  insure 
accuracy,  the  pulse  should  be  counted  for  a  whole  minute, 
and  not  for  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  as  is  sometimes  done.  In 
some  cases  in  which  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  is  very  feeble, 
the  frequency  of  the  cardiac  contractions  can  be  best  deter- 
mined by  auscultation  over  the  przecordia. 

The  exact  frequency  of  the  pulse  can  also  he  determined  by  means 
of  the  sphygmograpb.  Mahomed^s  modification  of  Marej-'s  instrument 
is  so  constructed  that  four  inches  of  the  slide  are  propelled  past  the 
point  of  the  writing  lever  in  ten  seconds.  In  order,  therefore,  (o  ascer- 
tain the  frequency  of  the  pulse  per  minute,  the  number  of  pulse  waves  in 
four  inches  of  the  tracing  must  be  multiplied  by  six.  Dudgeon's  instru- 
ment is  also  constructed,  so  that  six  times  the  number  of  pulsations, 
traced  on  the  slip  of  paper,  give  the  number  of  beats  per  minute.* 

In  counting  a  very  rapid  pulse,  Dr  Abbot  describes,  in  the  New  York 
Medical  Record  for  August  12,  1882  (quoted  in  the  Medical  Times  and 
Gasette,  September  30,  1882),  a  method  which  he  adopted  for  counting 
the  heart's  action  during  some  experiments  he  performed  with  alcohol 
on  birds.      He  found  that  he  was  unable  to  count  by  the  usual  mode 

'  These  measurements  only  hold  good  so  long  ns  the  slide  is  travelling  at  full 
speed.  To  insure  accuracy,  therefore,  the  clock-work  should  be  fully  wound  ap 
before  the  tracing  is  taken. 
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when  the  cardiac  contractions  exceeded  240  per  minute,  whereas,  by  the 
method  he  now  describes,  he  easily  counted  2S0.  *  During  a  definite 
part  of  a  minute,  usually  one-fourth,  dots  were  made  with  a  lead  pencil 
upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  sy$ichronous  with  the  hectrfs  heatx^  as  heard  over 
ihe  cardiac  region.  The  dots  were  then  counted.  A  pulse  ui  font 
hundred  could  be  taken  in  tliis  way,  provided  each  pulsation  were 
distinct  enough  to  be  discriminated  by  the  touch.  The  indistinctness  of 
the  separate  pulsations  alone  fixes  the  limits  to  the  use  of  this  method, 
as  the  human  hand  is  capable  of  making  intelligently  and  with  accuracy 
at  llie  nuc  of  450  dots  per  minute,  for  thirty  seconds,  which  rate  is 
probably  beyond  not  only  thai  of  the  human  heart,  but  also  of  the  pulse 
of  any  of  the  lower  animals  available  for  experiment.  I  have  had  a 
sufficient  experience  with  this  method,*  he  sjiys,  *to  know  that  it  is  of 
practical  value,  especially  with  children.  All  movements,  whether  of  the 
body  or  not,  that  can  be  seen,  felt,  or  heard,  can  be  thus  counted  up 
to  400  or  500  per  minute,  provided  that  they  are  sufficiently  distinct  to 
be  discriminated/ 


Frequency  in  health, — Tlie  normal  frequency  varies  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  and  in  the  same  individual  under  diflfercnt 
circiimstances.  The  average  normal  rate  in  the  adult  male 
in  a  stale  of  rest  is  72,  but  there  are  many  exceptions.  In 
some  persons  the  pulse  rate  is  habitually  as  high  as  100,  in 
others  as  low  as  50.  In  practice,  therefore,  such  idiosyncracies 
must  be  kept  in  view.  The  pulse  is  quicker  in  children  than 
in  adults,  but  it  quickens  slightly  again  in  old  age  ;  it  is 
quicker  in  women  than  in  men.  The  pulse  rate  is  increased 
by  active  exercise  (bodily  or  mental).  It  varies,  too,  with 
the  position  of  the  body,  being  quicker  in  the  standing  than 
in  the  sitting,  and  in  the  sitting  than  in  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion. Its  frequency  also  varies  with  the  time  of  day,  being 
lower  in  the  early  morning  hours.  It  is  decreased  during 
sleep  and  increased  after  a  meal.  It  varies  with  the  tcnrpera- 
ture  of  the  body,  and  is  to  a  slight  extent  influenced  by  the 
atmospheric  pressure.  The  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  also 
profoundly  influenced  by  emotional  disturbances,  and  by  the 
mental  condition,  hence  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  a  proper 
estimate  of  the  pulse-rate  in  children  and  nervous  persons, 
the  mere  presence  of  the  doctor  being  sufficient  to  increase 
the  frequency  by  10,  20,  30,  or  even  40  beats.  Due  allow- 
ance must  of  course  be  made  for  this  and  other  disturbing 
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causes.  It  is  often  a  good  plan  to  count  the  pulse  at  the 
end  of  the  visit,  or  at  all  events  to  allow  sufficient  time 
for  any  temporary  alteration  in  the  pulse-rate  to  have  dis- 
appeared. 

TABLE  OF  THE  AVERAGE  PULSE  RATE  AT  DIFFERENT  AGES. 


Fcetus  in  utero, 

about 

140 

Child  newly  bom. 

t4o— 135 

1st  year. 

120— 1!0 

„         2d  >'car, 

105—100 

3d  year, 

100—   85 

7th— I4lh  year. 

85—80 

T  4th— 20th  year. 

80—   72 

2 1  St —60th  year. 

70-  75 

Old  age, 

75—  80 

Alterations  in  ttie 

puisc'rai 

V,  which 

occur  in 

disease. 

The  pulse-rate  may  be  either  increased  or  diminished  by 
disease. 

The  pulse-rate  is  increased  in  : — 

I,  Pyrcxta  (increased  temperature). — As  a  general  rule 
the  amount  of  increase  varies  with  the  height  of  the  tem- 
perature. According  to  Dr  Aitkcn,  an  increase  of  tem- 
perature of  one  degree  above  98^^  Fahr.  corresponds  with 
an  increase  of  ten  beats  of  the  pulse  per  minute,  as  shown 
in  the  following  table  : — 


Temp.  Fahr. 

PuUe-ntc. 

Temp.  Fahr. 

Puhc-ruc 

98° 

60 

103° 

1  10 

99"* 

70 

104° 

120 

loo-* 

80 

105' 

130 

lOl'' 

90 

loe** 

140 

102'' 

100 

Exceptions. — In  some  cases  of  typhoid,  especially  in  its 
earlier  stages,  and  in  meningitis,  the  pulse  may  be  slower 
than  natural.  At  the  commencement,  trto.  of  some  cases  of 
pericarditis  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  diminished — (Stokes). 

2.  Conditions  associated  xcith  extreme  debility. — This  is 
chiefly  the  case  where  there  lias  been  some  previous  elevation 
of  temperature,  or  where  the  nerve  irritability  of  the  heart 
is  increased. 
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3.  Cases  in  zvhtck  t/u  vagus  is  paralysed  or  the  cemical 
sympathetic  irritated — Iti  these  cases  the  nerve  balance  of 
the  heart  is  deranged,  and  the  pulse-rate  increased.  In  a 
few  cases  (as  for  instance,  in  exophthalmic  goitre  in  which  the 
sympathetic  is  irritated,  and  in  the  later  stages  of  basilar 
meningitis,  in  which  there  is  probably  paralysis  of  the  vagus), 
the  nerve  derangement  depends  upon  organic  disease ;  but 
in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  as  in  hysteria,  in  which  affec- 
tion the  pulse  frequency  may  be  enormously  increased,  the 
condition  is  a  functional  one. 

4.  Some  cases  of  organic  cardiac  disease^  especially  mitral 
regurgitation  (see  fig.  104),  and  (to  a  less  extent)  in  aortic 
regurgitation  (sec  fig.  105). 


Fio,  \Q^.—^fitrat  JiegurgitathH.—yi.  A.  C,  jpI.  j6,  admiucd  10  Xcwcosile  In* 
Brmar^*  24th  January  1S78,  suffering  from  cough  and  shortness  of  hrealh, 
dating  from  an  attack  of  rheumatic  fever  two  months  prcxiously.  Heart's 
action  very  rapi<l  (120-130).  The  first  sound  appeared  to  be  rcduplicatetl ; 
a  systolic  murmur  Mas  .tudible  ni  the  apex  when  the  heart  became  slower. 


Fic.   105. — Putit  trOiingfrotH  a  CiU£  of  Aortic  Ji^^utgitatian, 


The  CHnical  Significance  of  Increased  Frequency  of  tlu  Pulse, 

Increased  frequency  of  the  pulse,  when  not  merely  tem- 
porary, is  very  suggestive  of  pyrexia  ;  it  is,  however,  per  se, 
an  unreliable  sign  of  fever,  for,  on  the  one  hand,  fever  may  be 
present  without  any  increase  (a  diminished  pulse-rate  being. 
as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  sometimes  met  with,  as  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  typhoid  and  in  meningitis);  and,  on  the 
other,  increased  freqtiency  of  the  pulse  may  occur  without 
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fever,  or  even  with  a  low  temperature,  as  in  pro-agonistic 
collapse.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  increased 
frequency  of  the  pulse,  the  first  step  is  to  take  the  tempera- 
ture. If  there  is  no  pyrexia,  the  causes  mentioned  under 
heads  2,  3»  4  must  be  looked  for. 


A  slow  pulse  may  be  due  to — 

1.  Functional  deranganent  0/  the  heart. — This  is  pro- 
bably the  cause  of  the  slow  pulse  which  occurs  in  jaundice, 
in  some  cases  of  gout.  etc. 

Non-fcbrilc  jaundice  usually  produces  a  retajded  action  of  the  hean 
and  diminished  arterial  tension.  The  pulse  may  fall  to  50,  40,  or  even 
20  beats  in  the  minute^  and  it  may  also  be  irregular. 

IJr  Wickham  Legy  and  oihens  believe,  that  the  slowness  of  the  pulse 
is  produced  by  the  presence  of  unchanged  biliar>'  acids  in  the  blood. 

Dr  Murchison  has  seen  a  slow  pulse  (36*60  per  minute)  in  cases  of 
hepatic  disease  in  which  there  \va5  no  jaundice. 

2.  Organic  lesions  of  the  heart,  such  as  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  left  ventricle  and  aortic  stenosis.  In  the  former 
case  (weakness  of  the  ventricular  wall)  a  slow  pulse  is 
perhaps  exceptional,  and  is  only  seen  when  the  patient  is 
at  rest.  Any  exertion  which  throws  a  strain  on  the  beat, 
is  attended  in  these  cases  with  a  quick,  rather  than  with 
a  slow,  pulse.  In  the  latter  case  (aortic  stenosis)  the  left 
ventricle  has  difficulty  in  emptying  itself,  its  contraction  is 
prolonged  and  somewhat  laboured,  and  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse  is  diminished. 

3.  Lesions  of  the  nervous  system^  in  which  the  cardio- 
inhibitory  centre  in  the  medulla  or  the  branches  of  the  vagus 
which  pass  from  that  centre  to  the  heart  are  irritated 
(stimulated).  In  some  cases  the  condition  is  a  temporary 
(functional)  one,  as  for  example,  in  tliose  cases  in  which  a 
slow  pulse  is  associated  with  a  neuralgic  headache  (megrim); 
in  others,  as  for  example  meningitis  (in  the  earlier  stages  of 
which  the  pulse  maybe  abnormally  slow),  the  lesion  is  organic. 

4.  The  rapid  defervescence  of  fcxrr ;  the  pulse-rate  may 
in  these  cases  rapidly  fall  from  a  high  rate  to  a  point  much 
below  the  normal 
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5,  Reflex  stimulation  of  the  cardio-ifihibitory  centre  in  the 
medulla, — The  reflex  impulse  may  in  all  probability  be 
generated  by  powerful  stimulation  of  any  peripheral  nerve; 
but  it  most  frequently  arises  in  the  alimentary  tract. 

The  slow  pulse  which  is  so  frequently  seen  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
typhoid,  is  probably  due  to  reflex  inhibition  of  the  heart— the  local 
lesion  of  the  intestine  stimulates  the  mesenteric  nencs,  producing  an 
impulse  which  travels  to  the  medulla,  and  is  reflected  down  the  vagus 
to  llie  heart. 

The  Clinical  Significance  of  a  Slinv  Pulse. 

A  slow  pulse  per  se  {i.e.  without  any  associated  signs  or 
symptoms}  is  of  little  practical  importance,  the  most  frequent 
cause  (provided  that  it  docs  not  depend  upon  idiosyncracy) 
is  a  temporary  functional  derangement  of  the  heart.  The 
possibility  of  the  condition  bein^^  due  to  irritation  of  the  vagi 
must  be  remembered,  and  the  symptoms  of  disease  at  the 
base  of  the  brain  or  in  the  course  of  the  vagus  looked  for. 
In  other  cases  {i.e.  where  there  arc  associated  signs  and 
symptoms)  the  clinical  significance  of  a  slow  pulse  entirely 
depends  upon  the  cause  of  the  condition,  and  the  prognosis 
must  be  guided  accordingly. 

Variability  of  the  ptdse-ratc. 

The  pulse-rate  is  in  some  cases  liable  to  very  marked 
fluctuations.  In  the  convalescent  stage  of  fevers,  for  example, 
and  in  conditions  of  debility,  the  pulse-rate  is  very  variable  ; 
these  changes  are  readily  produced  by  any  trivial  movement 
or  mental  excitement.  I  have  noticed  the  same  liability 
to  rapid  changes  in  the  pulse-ratc  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
some  cerebral  cases.  Extreme  variability  of  the  pulse-rate 
has  also  been  noticed  after  concussion  of  the  spine.' 

*  Dr  Guinolscau,  quoted  in  the  Medical  T^met  amd  CautU,  reUles  in  the 

Bulletin  tie  Thirapeutiqur^  February  aSlh  1S82,  the  case  of  a  man  who  had 
received  a  concussion  of  the  spine  from  a  fall  from  a  carnage  nn  May  9th,  18S1. 
He  rccovcrcil,  and  was  able  lu  resume  his  occupation,  which  was  hiboriou^; 
but  a  peculiarity  in  his  pulse  remained.  Kjiamined  on  October  8th,  it  was 
found  thai  his  puUe  woi  49  when  recumbent,  75  uhcn  seated,  and  109  when 
funding  ;  and  on  N'ovem)>er  1st  the  pulserate  in  these  positions  was  7c^peclivtly 
45i  37.  wd  77 
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THE  RHYTHM  OF  THE  PULSE. 

The  normal  pulse  (during  tranquil  respiration)  is  perfectly 
regular  (the  individual  pulse  waves  being  of  the  same  duration 
and  volume,  and  presenting  the  same  features  as  regards 
individual  curves) ;  but  departures  from  the  njrmal  arc  com- 
mon, indeed  in  some  persons  who  enjoy  perfect  health,  the 
pulse  is  habitually  irregular.  Such  idiosyiicracies  are  more 
connroon  in  old  than  In  young  people. 

The  alterations  in  rhythm  w/iich  occur  tn  disease  can  of 
course  be  observed  by  the  finger,  but  are  best  studied  by 
means  of  the  sphygmograph.  They  may  consist  of  altera- 
tions in  time,  akerations  in  volume,  or  differences  in  the 
sphymographic  characters  of  the  individual  pulse  curves. 

Time  irregularities.^ K}\  degrees  of  time  irregularity  are 
met  with.  In  some,  the  alteration  is  only  occasional,  occurring 
every  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  beats ;  in  others,  the  normal 
rhythm  of  the  pulse  is  very  much  altered  or  entirely  lost. 
(See  fig.  106.) 


Fig.  IoG. — Extrtvu  irre^uiarity  0/  tht  putse  ft'em  a  Case  0/  Ptieumomta.  Tixt 
pulse  wnvc5  arc  shown  in  the  tracing,  which  was  taken  (wcniy-fuur  huurs 
before  death. 


The  irregularity  sometimes  consists  in  the  omission  of  a 
beat  (sec  figs.  107,  108) ;  the  pulse  is  then  said  to  be  ^  inter- 
mideftt*  Intermission  of  the  pul^e  may  be  due  either  to 
arrest  of  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  -  a  condition 
which  is  not  uncommon  as  the  result  of  simple  nervous 
derangement,  and  is  then  of  comparatively  little  importance  ; 
or,  it  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  some  of- the  ventricular 
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contractions  fail  (are  too  feeble)  to  raise  the  aortic  valves  and 
send  into  the  arteries  a  pulse  wave  of  sufficient  strength  to 
be  felt  at  the  wrist. 


I»i.    107. —  fttternttUgMt  J*uiff. 


Flo.  loS. — IntermitUnt  Puist, — ^J.  H.,  ae\.  ^^  atlmiitctl  to  the  Newcastle  Inlinnary 
nth  July  1S78,  uifTcring  fruin  mitral  rcgurgitatinn.  The  hraii  was  much 
hypenrophicU.  Tracing  made  oih  January,  when  paiicni  wu  much  im* 
proved  and  attending  va  an  uut-pAlient. 


This  latter  condition,  which  is  a  very  serious  indication 
of  heart-failure,  is  chiefly  met  with  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  heart-walls  are  degenerated  (dilatation,  fatty  and  fibroid 
degeneration),  but  is  also  seen  in  some  mitral  lesions. 

M  Marey,  quoted  by  Mahumed,  OV/j  fhnpilal  Reports^  1879,  p.  397, 
gives  tlie  follownng  explanation  of  this  condition  : — '  In  a  heart  in  which 
mitral  regurgitation  occurs,  blood  is  forced  out  of  the  ventricle  in  two 
directions  during  systole  ;  one  portion  passes  through  the  aonic  orifice, 
the  other  i&  driven  backward  iniu  the  auncle.  Now,  when  the  heart  is 
diUted,  it  sometimes  ixcurs  that  the  ventrical  contraction  is  not  of  suf- 
ficient strength  to  overcome  the  arterial  resistance  and  raise  the  aortic; 
valves  ;  it  tinds  it  easier  to  fi»rce  all  the  blood  Uickwards  through  the 
incompetent  mitral,  which  thus  plays  the  pan  of  a  safety  valve.  Meantime 
this  intermission,  which  is  caused  in  the  puJsc,  allows  time  for  more 
blood  to  flow  out  of  the  arterial  system  through  the  capillaries,  and  when 
the  next  contractiun  of  the  heart  occurs,  it  finds  the  arterial  pres- 
sure Considerably  decreased,  and  it  is  now  able  to  o{;cn  the  valves  and 
cause  another  pulsc-wavc  to  pass  through  the  arteries,' 
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In  some  cases  the  irregularities  occur  at  fixed  intervals, 
/>.  every  two,  three,  or  four  beats.  One  of  the  most  inte- 
resting of  these  is  the  pulsus  biganinus  of  Traube,  in  which 
the  pulse  waves  run  in  pairs.  (See  figs.  109  and  1 10.)  In  otlier 
cases  three  pulsations  occur  together  in  a  group,  constituting 
the  so  called ////j7/j  trigeminus.     (See  fig.  1 1 1.) 


Fig,  iog,^Pit/stts  ^igtmifiNs. 


Flo.   1 10.  —PttlsMS  bixtmitiHS. 


K.K,.' 


J'  h;.    III.  —fSilsui  tri^mimui. 


Irregularity  in  tw/ww^'.— Irregularities  in  volume  (see 
fig.  113)  depend  upon  the  fact  that  unequal  quantities  of 
blood  are  dischai^^ed  into  the  arterial  system  at  different 
contractions  of  the  left  ventricle.  The  condition  is  usually 
associated  with  irregularity  in  time,  for  when  the  time 
between   the  ventricular  contractions  varies,   the  amount  of 
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blood  which  the  left  ventricle  has  to  discharge  will  be  apt  to 
vary  too. 


KiG.     112. 

Differences  in  (he  sphygmographic  characters  of  individual 
pulse  xvavcs  depend  upon  differences  in  arterial  tension,  which 
in  their  turn  may  be  due  either  to — 

I.  Different  quantities  of  blood  being  propelled  during 
successive  contractions  of  the  left  ventricle  into  the  arterial 
system,  the  causes  of  which  condition  I  have  already 
considered. 


Pr4jsure  jf  «. 

Ficj.   113.— ^HrtVM    Rapiratcry  tJne.^].   R-,  flcl.    JI,  ailmilted  to  Newcftillc 
Infirmar)'  36th  December  1878,  suflcring  from  ncute  bronchitis. 

2.  The  effects  of  respiration.  During  tranquil  respiration 
the  respiratory  or  base  line  is,  as  I  have  previously  slated,  a 
straight  line.  During  deep  inspiration  and  expiration,  even 
in  health,  and  in  many  pathological  conditions  in  which  the 
respiratory  movements  arc  profoundly  affected,  the  'base 
line'  becomes  very  uneven  (see  figs.  113  and  114),  and  the 
sphygmographic    character    of   successive    pulse   waves    is 
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different ;  expiration  increases  the  pulse  tension  and  lessens 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse  ;  inspiration  lowers  the  tension 

and  increases  the  frequency.^ 


Fig.    II4. — Uneven  kesf>irutpry  tine  (frvnt  a  CtfJ*  of  Spoimodk  Asthma)^ 
The  Iridng  was  taken  during  ihc  paroxysm. 

In  extreme  cases  the  pulse-uave  may  be  entirely  absent 
during  inspiration.  This  is  the  pulsus  paradoxicus  of  Kuss- 
maut.  The  most  striking  examples  of  this  condition  arc  seen 
where  fibrous  adhesions  pass  between  the  thoracic  parietes 
and  the  roots  of  the  aorta  and  great  vessels.  During  a  full 
inspiration  these  fibrous  bands  are  stretched,  the  vessels  are 
constricted,  and  the  pulse-wave  is  unable  to  reach  the  wrist 

The  pulsus  paradoxicus  has  also  been  noted  in  cases  of 
pericarditis  without  constrictinj^  adhesions;  also  in  cases  of 
stenosis  of  the  air-passages. 


Fltt.  115.  —  Gtnerai  Atheri>mei, — j.  I>..  iii  60.  a(lmille<l  to  Ncwoaiilc  In6rniary 
31st  October  1878.  The  rndinls  were  very  turtuoutt  and  rigid  ;  ihe« 
WAS  no  valvular  Ic^oo      Tl»c  tulal  wave  only  (xrciir?.  every  alternate  beat, 

3.  Differences  in  the  resistance  which  the  blood  stream 
meets  with  in  the  peripheral  vessels.  This  cause  is  proba- 
bly rare,  but  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  such  a  pulse  tracing 

'  At  the  bcpnning  oftnftpinilion  the  arterial  pressure  falls  ;  it  soon,  however, 
begins  to  rise,  but  docs  not  reach  (he  maximum  until  lome  time  after  expiration 
has  begun.  The  fall  continues  during  thr  remainder  of  expiration,  and  passes  on 
into  the  succeeding  inspiration  (Foster,  page  344).  In  speaking  of  the  cause  of  the 
respiratory  undulaiions,  Foster  ia>s,  '  \Vc  may  conclude  then,  that  the  respiratory 
undulations  of  blood-pre^i^ure  are  of  complex  origin,  bong  partly  the  mechanical 
resnliK  of  the  thoracic  movements,  poi^sibly  also  produced  by  the  alternate  expan- 
sion and  collapse  of  the  pulmonary  alveoli,  but  probably,  in  addiuoni  brotighc 
about  by  a  rhythmical  variation  of  tlie  vascular  peripheral  resiMance,  the  revult  of 
a  rhythmical  activity  of  the  vaio-motor  ccnirc.*  —Third  edition,  p.  348. 
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as  that  shown  in  fig.  1 15),  unless  we  suppose  either  a  rhyth- 
mical difference  in  the  strength  of  the  successive  cardiac  con- 
tractions, or  a  rhythmical  difference  in  the  peripheral  resist- 
ance;  in  both  cases  the  primary  cause  is  evidently  ner\'ous, 
and  I  sec  no  reason  why  a  rhythmical  alteration  in  the  peri- 
pheral resistance  due  to  vaso-motor  causes  might  not  occur. 

The  clinical  significance  of  inequalities  of  rhythm  depends 
entirely  upon  the  cause  of  the  condition.  Occurring  per  se, 
without  any  associated  signs  and  symptoms  of  disease,  the 
condition  is  of  no  practical  importance.  When  there  are 
other  signs  and  symptoms  the  prognosis  depends  entirely 
upon  their  cause. 

The  chief  pathological  conditions  associated  with  irregu- 
larities in  time  and  volume  arc — 

I.  Functional  derangements  of  the  heart,  such  as  are  pro- 
duced by  hysterical  conditions,  venereal  excess,  gout,  tobacco, 
tea,  etc. 

Physiologists  have  shown  that  when  the  excised  heart  is  fed  with 
rabbit's  strum  its  action  is  apt  to  become  intermittent.  This  in- 
icrmiltence  is  possibly  due  to  the  chemical  action  of  the  serum. 
'Various  chemical  substances  in  the  blood  f natural  or  morbid),'  says 
Michael  Foster.  *may  thus  affect  the  heart's  beat,  by  acting  on  its 
muscular  fibres,  its  reflex  or  automatic  ganglia,  or  its  intrinsic  inhibitory 
apparatus.*  * 

2.  Mitral  lesions,  both  stenosis  and  regurgitation,  especially 
after  compensation  has  failed.  (See  fic;s.  1 16.  r  17.  i  iSand  1 19.) 


l\G,  Wt^.—Irregutarity  of  tht putst.—^,  M.,  art.  50,  admitted  lo  Newcastle  In- 
lirntary  30th  Novcmtjcr  1878,  sutfenng  from  tlie  usual  kympiums  of  mitral 
dikcase.  The  heart'»  action  wai  extremely  irregular.  The  left  ventricle 
wa»  much  hypertruphicd.  There  was  no  ihsumalic  historj*.  The  sjinploms 
were  of  two  months'  duration. 

'  A  T^t-/io4fk  0/ Pkytiotogy,  third  edition,  p.  178. 
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flu.  117. 

Fiut  tt6an<i  II7  were  iwo  coosecutivetrudngs  taken  on  iwh  Decemttcr.  after  tbc 
patient  had  impruvcd  under  digitalis  The  intermittent  action  of  the  heart 
is  well  f-hcmn  in  fig.  117 


Preisuwe  4  Oi 

Flo  I  \% —Mitral  ftrffurftitoHoH.-^^  B  ,  jel  58.  admitted  to  Newcastle  Infirmary 
25th  February  1878,  suffering  from  cardiac  dro|»*.y.  There  was  a  well- 
marked  mitral  systuljc  miirntur.  which  (lbva|t|>earctl  under  ireainieni.  The 
heart  was  conwleraMy  enlary;nl  (hypirrtrnphicd  nnd  diU(ed). 


Fio 


Pre •  suit  3  ot 

119. — hre^uUr  .in.t  /H'>rM,ift^i$t  /*ufsf — U.  M  ,  x\.  40,  admitted  to  ihe 
Newcastle  Inlinnnry  suffering  from  canliftc  iiro{»iy.  The  heart  was  very 
much  enlarged  ;  apex  l>eat  4^  inches  bcUiw  and  3  inches  uutskle  left  nipple ; 
systolic  mitral  murmur. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  debate  with  regard  lo  the  rh>'thin  of 
the  pulse  in  mitral  stenosis.  The  majority  of  observers  are,  however, 
agreed— and  with  their  opinion  I  entirely  concur—lhat  the  pulse  is 
irregular.  I)r  S.insoni— than  whom  no  bettor  authority  lould  be  quoted — 
says,  *  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  a  pulse  tnicing  which  shows 
irregularity  in  the  diastolic  periods,  sometimes  missed  pulsations,  and, 
as  described  by  L)r  B.  Foster,  the  occasional  appearance  of  a  small 
abortive  pulsation  in  the  line  of  descent,  is  ver>'  3tn>n^  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  mitral  stenosis.' — ( Dmx'tosis of  Diseasi>s  of  thf  Heart,  p.  269) 
Dr  Mahomed,  who  was,  I  believe,  the  first  m  describe  ihis  peculiar  rhythm 
as  characteristic  of  mitral  stenosis,  has  since  somewhat  modified  his  views. 
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He  says,  'Although  it  is  very  commonly  present  in  this  disease,  perhaps 

more  commonly  than  in  any  other  valvular  lesion,  nevertheless  it  is  not  so 
much  a  sign  of  stenosis  of  the  valves  as  of  dilatation  of  the  vcniricle.  It 
is  true,  that  in  the  tjpical  rases  of  mitral  stenosis  the  ventricle  is  not  dilated, 
but  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  this  irregularity  only  occurs  in  cases  in 
which  dilatation  exists.'— t7i/yj  Hospital  Reports^  1*^79,  p.  401. 

3.  Degenerations  of  the  cardiac  walls.  In  cases  of  fatty 
and  fibroid  degeneration,  and,  in  fact,  in  all  conditions  in 
which  there  Is  much  degeneration  of  the  left  ventricle,  the 
heart's  action  may  be  very  irregular. 

4.  Some  affections  of  the  central  nervous  system,  such  as 
meningitis,  in  which  alterations  in  the  condition  of  the  intra- 
cranial circulation,  such  as  result  from  sudden  changes  in 
position,  etc.,  may  cause  alterations  in  the  rhythm  as  well  as 
in  the  rate  of  the  heart's  contractions. 


THE  VOLUME  OF  THE   PULSE. 

The  volume  of  the  pulse,  which  depends  upon— (1)  the 
size  of  the  artery  (radial,  carotid,  etc.)  which  is  being  ex- 
amined ;  (2)  the  amount  of  blood  which  is  propelled  into  the 
artery  at  each  ventricular  systole  ;  and  {3)  the  tonicity  of  the 
arterial  wall,  i.e.  the  condition  of  the  vaso-motor  apparatus,— 
may  be  appreciated  by  the  finger,  but  is  accurately  measured 
by  means  of  the  sphygmograph. 

In  licaitk  the  volume  of  the  pulse  varies  from  time  to  time, 
and  is  of  course  different  in  different  individuals.  There  arc 
also  many  modifications  in  disease. 

A  iar^e  pulse,  ;>.  a  pulse  of  large  volume,  is  seen  in  the 
following  conditions : — 

I.  In  many  cases  of  fever  during  the  earlier*  periods  of  the 
attack,  when  the  heart  is  acting  powerfully,  and  propelling  a 
large  quantity  of  blood  into  vessels,  the  tonicity  of  which  is 
already  somewhat  relaxed.'-' 


*  Doling  the  &lage  of  rigor  ihe  pul^  is  small. 

*  Towards  the  termination  uf  cases  of  fever,  i.e.  after  (he  conilition  Imii  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  the  puUc  vessels  Ijccome  still  more  relaxed,  and  the  puUc 
becomes  small     It  is  ufitn  under  these  circumsiaLccs  dicruiic. 
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2.  In  atheroma,  when  the  elasticity  of  the  arterial  walls  is 
impaired  and  the  vessels  are  dilated. 

3.  In  some  cases  of  hypertrophy,  and  in  some  cases  of 
simple  cardiac  excitement.     (See  fi»js.  120  and  121.) 

4.  In  aortic  regurgitation  the  systolic  portion  of  the 
tracing  is  of  large  volume,  but  the  diastolic  extremely 
small. 


Prtssure  'X\  c«. 

Fio.  120  — Attfr,Ut»ns  f'rt  the  PHhMradnts  as  thf  result  efCaraine  Exeitement. — 
A  M-,  set  48.  ndmittctl  t»«  the  Newcastle  Infirmary  suffering  from  obscure 
spinal  »)tnplums  The  liirart  became  excited,  and  the  tracing  shown  in 
fig  120  WAS  taken  immediately  after  that  shriwn  in  fig  73,  the  instrument 
in  the  meantime  remuning  in  utu  The  spring  pressure  wa^  the  same  10 
each  ca.«e 


Ftc.   131  —  Hypertrophy  of  Uft  Ventride  —  K.  T  .  .tt.  54.  admitted  to  Kewcasll: 
Infi  mory  MifTcring  from  cirrhnlic  kidney. 

A  small  pulse  is  met  with  : 

I.  In  those  conditions  in  which  the  amount  of  blood  dis- 
charfjed  by  the  left  ventricle  is  below  the  normal  amount. 
Under  this  head  are  comprised  : — 
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(a)  Cases  (such  as  inanition)  in  which  the  total  amount  of 
blood  in  the  body  is  reduced  in  quantity.  (See 
fig.   122.) 

{if)  Cases  of  mitral  disease,  more  especially  regurgitation 
and  .stenosis  after  the  failure  of  compensation.  (See 
fig'  1-3)  In  the  former  (mitral  stenosis)  the  left 
ventricle  docs  not  receive  the  usual  (normal)  amount 
of  blood  from  the  auricle  ;  in  the  latter  case,  some 
of  the  blood  which  ought  to  be  discharged  into 
the  aorta  flows  back  into  the  auricle  through  the 
incompetent  valve. 


Prtssure  l  ds. 
Fig.    121.— Sma//  IVeak  Pulse.—}.  M.,  am.   i8.  a  soldier,  admitted  to  the  New- 
castle Intirmary  23d  January  1879,  suffering  from  nb^ceis  of  the  liver  and 
pericarditis.     The  heart  was  displaced  upwards  and  to  the  left. 
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Fig.  133. — ^Titral  Res^rjptatiau.  M.  A.  (.'..  wi.  16,  admitted  tn  NcwcaMle  In- 
firmary 24th  January  1878,  suffering  from  cough  and  shorinew  of  breath, 
dating  from  an  attack  of  rheumatic  fever  two  munths  previously.  Heart's 
action  very  rapid  (120-130).  The  first  sound  appeared  to  be  reduplicated  ; 
a  systolic  murmur  at  the  apex,  audible  when  the  heart  became  slower. 

(f)  Cases  of  aortic  stcnosis(see  fig.  124);  the  size  of  the  pulse 
being  in  proportion  to  the  narrowing  of  the  orifice. 


Fig.  124.— >4/rf/V  S/ffUfsi/.—}.  B,,  «t.  51,  admitted  to  Newcastle  Infirmary  29th 
November  1878,  suffering  frnm  annrmia  and  dropsy.  There  was  a  wcM- 
marked  aortic  systolic  murmur;  the  left  ventricle  was  not  hyiKrtrophicd. 
The  puLvlnicing  seems  to  show  that  the  murmur  was  organic. 
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(d)  Conditions  of  cardiac  debility,  both  temporary  and 
permanent.  (Seefig.  122)  Conditions  of  collapse  are 
good  examples  of  the  former  ;  the  pulse  in  collapse 
being  small  and  thready,  while   fatty  and    fibroid 
degeneration  of  the  left   ventricle,  with   dilatation, 
arc  types  of  the  latter. 
2    In  those  cases  in  which  the  vessels  are  unduly  con- 
tracted, as  in  peritonitTs,  the  cirrhotic  form  of  kidney  disease, 
and  the  cold  stage  of  fevers,  />.  during  the  rigor. 


The  Compressibilttv  or  Strength  of  the  Pulse 
is  a  point  of  great  practical  importance,  for  in  many  cases  it 
indicates  the  condition  of  the  vaso-motor  nerve  apparatus, 
and  hence  of  the  general  tone  of  the  system. 

The  strength  of  the  pulse  is  measured  by  the  finger  or  by 
means  of  the  sphygmograph,  the  amount  of  pressure  required 
to  obliterate  the  pulse-wave  being  (provided  the  arterial 
walls  are  healthy)  the  true  indication  of  the  pulse-strength.' 

Dr  Mahomed  gauges  high  tension  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— 'A  line  must  be  drawn  from  the  apex  of  the  up-strokc 
to  the  bottom  of  the  notch  preceding  the  dicrotic  wave  (fig. 
125,  A  C).    No  part  of  the  tracinj^  should  rise  above  this  line  ; 


Fig.  \2^.—Ms»hfimf{{'s  metktHi  of  gauf^inf;  hij^  tension.      The  tidal  wave  rise* 
above  the  dotted  line  drawn  from  the  apex  A,  to  the  aortic  notch  C. 

if  it  does,  then  the  pulse  is  one  of  high  pressure.  The  height 
of  this  notch  is  another  good  gauge  of  pressure  ;  the  higher  it 
is  from  the  base  line  of  the  tracing  the  higher  is  the  pressure, 
the  nearer  it  approaches  the  line  the  lower  is  the  pressure. 

'  When  the  arterial  walU  are  inelastic  and  rigid,  »  in  cases  of  aiheronna.  the 

amount  of  prewwre  required  to  obliterate  the  pulse  is  not  a  true  criterion  of  iis 
strength,  for  a  certain  (ofien  a  considerable)  amount  of  pressure  must  be  apphed 
before  any  influence  is  exerted  upon  the  blood  wave  itsctf. 
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Lastly,  the  duration  of  systole  compared  to  that  of  diastole 
may  perhaps  be  reckoned  an  important  sign.*  Dr  ^tahomed 
believes  '  that  there  is  a  normal  length  of  systole  for  a 
pulse  of  a  given  frequency,  and  that  the  length  of  the  systole 
is  increased  if  the  arterial  pressure  is  increased.'' 

I  am  in  the  habit  of  considcrinfr  a  pulse  of  hij^h  tension 
as  synonymous  with  a  strong  pulsu,  and  vuezrrsd  a  pulse  of 
low  tension  with  a  weak  pulse.* 

In  vigorous  Iicalth  the  strength  or  tension  of  the  pulse  is 
considerable,  but  there  arc  ^rcat  differences,  even  in  persons 
who  present  all  the  external  appearances  of  good  health  ;  while 
alterations  in  the  tension  of  the  pulse  are  common  in  disease. 

A  pulse  vS  higit  tension  may  be  either  large  or  small,  the 
pulse  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  (especially  the  cirrhotic 
form),  in  whirh  thr  heart  is  notably  hypertrophied,  is  illus- 
trative of  the  former;  the  pulse  of  peritonitis  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  latter. 

A  lot'ak  pulse,  or  pulse  of  loxv  tension^  is  also  very  common 
in  disease,  and  is  also  of  great  importance.  A  pulse  of 
low  tension  is  usually  associated  with  feeble  action  of 
the  heart  and  a  relaxed  condition  of  the  blood  vessels. 
It  may  be  cither  small  or  large ;  the  former — a  small 
pulse  of  low  tension  -  is  seen  in  mitral  lesions  and  towards 
the  terminal  period  of  fever ;  the  latter— a  large  pulse 
of  low  tension — is  also  seen  in  some  cases  of  fever  (as 
for  instance  in  certain  stages  of  rheumatic  fever),  and  in 
many  persons  who  enjoy  apparent  good  health,  but  in  whom 
the  vaso-motor  tone  is  below  par. 

As  a  general  rule,  a  slow  pulse  is  a  pulse  of  higher  tension 
than  a  quick  pulse,  and  vice  versd,  but  such  a  relationship  is 
by  no  means  constant  or  necessary. 


'  Gu/j  lh^f<ital  fiff^its,  1879.  p.  371. 

'  1,  thereforr,  diflVr  from  Dr  Mahomed,  who  considers  thai  hardness  or 
fncomprrssibiliiy  is  ihe  least  con>>rant  characirr  of  llie  high  pressure  pul^e.  *  It 
I*  not  unfrcqucn*,'  he  My>.  Mo  find  (Trr///// vohU  ai«<>cialcd  \\\\\\  a  weak  or 
rolling  heart,  the  puke  is  then  often  small  and  feeble.  \\  is  very  easily  ctm* 
pfc*4ed,  and  is  dcscrilwd  a«^  a  *mall  weak  pulse,  which  is  thought  usually  to 
r«f)uire  Mimulants  ]  the  rcveise,  bowerer.  is  the  ca«e  ;  bireding  or  purging  will 
be  well  borne  by  »uch  patient»,  and  the  reaull  will  be  most  uttafacloiy,' 
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The  clinical  significance  of  the  tension  of  the  pulse — The 
tension  of  the  pulse  is  of  great  importance,  both  for  diagnosis, 
prognosis,  and  treatment.  Dr  Mahomed,  for  example,  has 
shown  that  in  many  cases  of  chronic  Brighl's  disease  there 
is  in  all  probability  a  stage  of  the  disease  in  which  the  urine 
is  healthy  (free  from  albumen,  casts,  etc.).  but  in  which 
there  is  persistent  high  arterial  tension,  and  further,  that 
by  reducing  this  condition  of  high  tension  the  subse- 
quent structural  affection  of  the  kidney  may  be  prevented. 
So,  too,  a  hard  pulse  associated  with  cardiac  pain  (angina 
pectoris)  indicates  a  serious  condition,  and  urgently  calls  for 
treatment. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  pulse  of  low  tension  is  no  less 
important  both  for  prognosis  and  treatment.  Persons  whose 
vaso-motor  tone  is  below  par,  i,e.  who  have  weak  pulses, 
bear  severe  (especially  acute)  disease  badly ;  while  a  weak, 
and  especially  a  dicrotic  pulse  in  a  case  of  fever,  requires 
the  free  use  of  stimulants. 

The  Spuygmographic  Characters  of  the  in- 
dividual Pulse-waves. — Most  of  these  points,  which  are 
of  considerable  practical  importance,  such  as  dicrotism,  have 
been  already  fully  considered ;  the  following  must  also  be 
observed:  — 

( I )  The  relative  duration  of  those  portions  of  the  tracing 
which  correspond  to  the  ventricular  systole  and  diastole. — In  the 
normal  condition  the  ventricular  systole  occupies,  as  we  have 
previously  seen,  about  ^V  ^'^  ^^^  entire  cardiac  revolution. 
This  relationship  is  altered  in  certain  cases  of  disease.  When 
the  heart  is  acting  very  rapidly,  the  diastole  is  relatively  more 
reduced  than  the  systole,  and  the  proportional  duration  of  the 
systolic  to  the  diastolic  portion  of  the  tracing  is  increased. 
Increased  temperature  of  the  blood,  has,  as  Dr  Paul  Chap- 
man* has  shown,  a  distinct  influence  in  shortening  the  dura- 
tion of  the  ventricular  systole;  and  the  same  authority  has 
observed,  on  coming  out  of  a  Turkish  bath,  'that  although 


*  British  Mtitical  JouriMt,  August  19,  i88a,  p.  50a 


Characters  of  Individual  Pulse  Waves. 

the  pulsc-frequency  may  actually  increase,  the  systole  length- 
ens as  the  patient  cools.*  So,  too,  in  aortic  regurgitation,  the 
systolic  portion  of  the  tracing  is  usually  longer  than  the 
diastolic. 

(2)  Tfu  relative  condition  of  the  vessel  (as  regards  its  ful- 
ness)  during  systole  and  diastole, — In  some  cases  the  systolic 
portion  of  the  tracing  is  relatively  very  much  larger  than  the 
diastolic.  A  good  example  of  this  condition  is  seen  in  aortic 
regurgitation  (see  fig.  126).  in  which  the  artery  is  fully  dis- 
tended during  systole,  but  comparatively  very  empty  during 
diastole. 


kUU 
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Fig.  126. — J ffr/u  J^ei^r^f/a//cn.  ~Cii>e:  G.  A.,  act.  56.  admitted  to  Newcastle 
InArmary  zist  February  1878,  suffering  from  shonncM  o(  breath  and  swell- 
ing of  feet.  Had  been  ill  for  three  months.  The  face  was  pale  and  anxious, 
lip*  slightly  dusky.  Douhir  aortic  murmur  ;  heart  considerably  hyper- 
lrophie<l  ;  apex  between  6th  and  7th  ribs,  3  inches  below  and  2  inches  out- 
side left  nipple.  Considcmbic  hyix-rtrophy  and  ctigorgcmcnl  of  right  heart. 
Died  5ih  March  1878.  Aurta  very  atheromatous;  aortic  vaJvcfc  very  in- 
competent ;  segments  shrunken,  turned  in  towards  the  ventricle ;  coronary 
arteries  much  obstructed  ;  cardiac  walls  fatly ;  left  ventricle  dilated  ;  peri- 
cardium adherent.  The  arteries  were  practically  cmpt)-  during  the  vcntri- 
calar  diastole,  a-^aupalrokc;  ^•apex  ;  (^=stidal  wave;  d  indicate*  the 
position  of  the  aortic  wave,  which  ii  absent  in  this  tracing. 

An  empty  condition  of  the  arterial  system  during  the 
ventricular  diastole  i.s  often  associated  with  a  failing  heart,  and 
is  a  serious  indication  (sec  figs.  127  and  128). 

When  the  pulse  \s/n//y  dierotic,  the  artery  at  the  point  of 
observation  is  apparently^  as  empty  at  the  end  as  it  is  at  the 
bcginninj:;  of  the  ventricular  systole,  and  is  apparently  more 
empty  at  the  end  of  the  ventricular  systole  than  it  is  during 
the  ventricular  diastole.     Again,  in  hyperdicrotism  the  artery 


See  foot  note  on  page  255. 
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at  the  point  of  observation  is  apparentiy  s>\}\\  more  empty  at 
the  end  of  the  ventricular  systole. 


Fig.  \zi>~rrumrt  2  oi. 


KiO.  U&~/VvjJ«rtf  2j^  at. 


Fig.  \2f.—  H'eak  Pitisf.  -K.  k.,  set.  17,  ailmittel  to  Newcastle  Infinniiry  aist 
Fcbruftry  1S78,  muttering  from  iHmf^utbicansfmia.  Died  12th  April.  There 
was  a  systolic  (an.Tinic)  mitral  murmur.  The  pulse-tracinf;  resembles  that 
of  mitral  regurgitation  (see  fig.  104).     Tracing  made  33<)  February. 

Fig.  128. — jyff^ressi'zt  Perniciints  Antxtnia. — Same  patient  (see  fig.  127).  Tracing 
taken  19th  March.     The  arlcr)'  i.s  almust  empty  during  diastole. 

In  other  cases  on  the  contrary  (in  chronic  Bright's  disease, 
for  example),  the  diastolic  portion  of  the  tracing  is  unduly 
sustained.  A  persistent  pulse  is  usually  a  pulse  of  high 
tension,  and  xnce  versd  a  pulse  which  rapidly  falls  away  under 
the  finger  is  a  pulse  of  low  tension. 

THE  CONDITION   OF  THE   ARTERIAL  COATS. 

The  condition  of  the  arterial  coats  with  regard  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  atheroma,  is  a  point  of  great  practical 
importance,  for  atheroma  of  the  superficial  arteries — the 
radial,  temporal,  etc., — is  almost  invariably  associated  with 
similar  disease  of  the  aorta,  and  very  often  with  disease  of 
the  cerebral  vessels.  The  presence  or  absence  of  atheroma 
may  be  of  diagnostic  importance,  as  for  example,  in  a  case 
in  which  the  diagnosis  lay  between  an  aneurism  and  a  solid 
intrathoracic  tumour. 

Atheroma  in  the  superficial  vessels  is  indicated  by: — 
(i)  Rigidity  of  the  arterial  coats;  the  vessel  generally 
'stands  out  like  a  cord/  is  markedly  visible  and  tortuous, 
while  its  coats  feci  thick  under  the  finj^cr.  To  determine 
whether  the  arterial  coats  are  actually  thickened  or  not,  the 
artery  should  be  firmly  compressed  and  emptied  by  one 
finger,  while  the  other  finger  searches  for  the  vessel  below 
the   compressed  point.      When  the  vessel  can  be  distinctly 


Comparison  of  the  Two  Radio /s. 

felt,  even  though  empty  of  its  contents,  its  walls  are  obviously 
thickened  and  diseased.  This  is  an  important  point,  for  all 
arteries  which  arc  firm  and  hard,  and  which  stand  out  like 
cords,  are  not  thickened. 

(2)  Tlic  presence  of  a  well  marked  tidal  wave,  the  tension 
of  the  pulse  being  high  (/>.  the  pulse  with  difficulty  obli- 
terated) but  a  low  pressure  being  usually  required  for  the 
production  of  the  best  tracing  (i.e.  the  first  ventricular 
wave  being  very  easily  extinguished). 


The  Comparison  of  the  two  Radial  Pulses  is 
useful  in  the  diagnosis  of  some  cases  of  aneurism  and  intra- 
thoracic tumour.  The  two  pulses  must  be  compared  as 
regards;  (^z)  their  synchronism  as  to  time  ;  (^)  the  character 
of  their  respective  pulse  waves. 

Differences  in  time  between  the  two  pulses  are  most  easily 
appreciated  by  the  fingers.  In  health  the  two  radial  pulses 
are  of  course  synchronous,  but  in  some  conditions  of  disease, 
as  for  example,  where  the  sac  of  an  aneurism  is  situated  in 
the  course  of  the  circulation,  the  pulse  wave  is  retarded,  and 
is  consequently  delayed  at  one  wrist. 

Differences  in  the  character  of  the  pnlse  waves  in  the  two 
wrists  may  also  be  detected  by  the  finger,  but  are  much 
more  accurately  observed  by  means  of  the  sphygmograph. 
The  precautions  which  should  be  taken  in  comparing  the 
two  pulses  have  been  already  described.     (See  page  244.) 

Differences  in  the  txvo  pulses  may  be  due  to : — 

1.  Irregular  distribution,  such  as  high  division  of  the 
radial  artery.  In  such  cases  there  is  a  notable  difference  in 
the  size  of  the  vessel  in  the  two  wrists,  or  indeed  it  may 
apparently  be  altogether  absent  on  one  side.  The  condition 
is  easily  recognised  by  observing  the  condition  of  the  brachial 
arteries  on  the  two  sides,  and  by  feeling  for  the  position  of 
the  abnormal  vessel. 

2.  The  presence  of  an  aneurismal  sac  in  the  course  of  the 
circulation  on  one  side.  The  alterations  produced  by  the 
passage  of  the  blood  wave  through  a  globular  elastic  aneu- 
rismal  sac,   consist   In    retardation   of  the   pulse-wave   and 
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flattening  of  its  curves.  In  well  marked  cases  the  up-stroke 
is  sloping,  the  apex  rounded,  and  the  secondary  curves 
entirely  obliterated.  (See  figs.  129  and  130.  which  represent 
the  pulse  tracings  on  the  two  sides,  from  a  case  in  which  a 
large  aneurism  involved  the  axillary  artery  on  the  left  side  of 
the  body.) 


Fig. 


Prtanrt  J  tfi. 

129. — Atunrism  of  Left  AxiUary  Artery  (Uft  rtuHal  fnu-injcJ.^V.  G.,  art. 
63,  admidcd  to  the  Newcastle  tnfinnary  7th  Marrh  iS;8,  with  a  Urge 
mncurism  of  ihe  left  axillary  artery.  The  a^jcx  U  roun(lc<l ;  all  the  ciuvet 
are  obliteratctL 


H. 


Ftffsurf  3  o&. 
Fig.  i;jo. — Aneurism  vf  l^fi  Axiliary  ArUry  ( right  radial }. — Right  radial  tracini; 
for  the  same  patient.     The  puUe  is  intermittent.  Imt  all  the  curves  ore  well 

marUtfl. 


Fig.  131. — (Righl  radial.)  PreMure  \e%,     FlG.  132. —{Left  radial.)  Pre5nir*\tn, 

Figs.   131  iml  xz^.  — Aneurism  of  AirenJing portion  of  A»rtit  Arch. — ^J.  D.,  act. 

50,  admiltiHl  to  Newcastle  Infirmary  suffering  from  a  large  aneurism  of  the 

ascending  thoracic  aorta  and  atheroma.     There  is  no  important  difference 

between  the  two  pulses. 

Differences  in  the  pulse  tracings  from  the  two  wrists  arc 
not  of  course  observed  in  all  aneurisms.  When  the  aneurism 
involves  the  aortic  arch  below  the  origin  uf  the  innominate 
the  pulse-wave  in  the  two  wrists  is  the  same,  though  the 
sphygmographic  tracing  on  each  side  may  be  modified  *  (each 

'  The  alteration  in  »hesc  cases  is  seldom  so  great  as  in  aneurisms  more  p«ri- 
phcrally  »eatcil  (aneurisms  of  the  innominate  or  subclavian  for  example). 


Comparison  of  the   Two  Radials, 
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pulse-wave  being  affected,  quoad  its  curves,  in  a  like  degree). 
Kigs.  13  (  and  132  illustrate  this  point. 

Again,  it  may  so  happen  that  an  aneurism  is  situated  on 
the  vessel  of  each  side,  or  that  an  aneurism  is  so  filled  up 
with  clot  thdt  the  pulse-wave  is  very  little  if  at  all  affecled  in 
its  passage  through  it.  Such  was  the  fact  in  a  remarkable 
case  of  multiple-aneurism  which  I  have  recorded  in  the 
Edtubnri^h  Medical  Jonniai  for  June  1S78,  p.  107O  The 
pulse-tracings  from  the  two  radials  were  in  that  case  almost 
identically  the  same.     CSee  figs.  133  and  134.1 


KlO.  133. — (Rishl  ra<lial.)  J'l^s.utg  3  at.     Km,  ij^.     (Lefl  radial).  J'ressure  j  tf*. 

Figs.  133  and  \yi,,—Case  of  MuUtpU'An^ttrisvt.—'SX.  F.,  kI.  64,  arlmitictl  to  the 
Newcastle  Infirmary  iSth  Fcbruarj  1878,  sufiering  from  sympioms  of  intra- 
ihoradc  pressure.  Died  roth  Mnrch.  Post-morUm  showeH  dilatation  and 
small  aneurism  of  aortic  arch.  Fusiffirni  aneurisms  of  the  innominate,  left 
common  carniid  and  left  &utK;la\-ian  arteries,  ju-il  nlnive  their  on^ini*.  The 
aneurisms  were  tilled  with  firm  clots,  through  which  a  straight  narn»w 
channel  for  the  blood  rcmainci. 

When  the  aneurismal  sac  involves  the  transverse  portion 
of  the  aortic  arch  betAveen  the  innoniinate  and  the  left  sub- 
clavian (the  circulation  through  the  innominate  being  inter- 
fered with),  the  rijjht  radial  pulse  is  normal,  but  the  left  may 
be  modified. 

When  the  aneurism  involves  the  innominate,  the  right 
subclavian,  or  right  axillary  artery,  the  right  radial  pulse 
presents  ll»e  aneurismal  characters,  while  the  left  is  normal. 
V^ici-  versii  when  the  left  subclavian,  or  left  axillarj*  artery 
is  affected,  the  left  radial  pulse  will  be  modified,  but  the 
right  nomial. 

The  alteration  in  the  two  radial  pulses  may  be  of  con- 
siderable diagnostic  importance  Figs.  135  and  1 36  represent, 
for  instance,  the  right  and  left  pulsc-tiacings  of  a  patient  who 
was  admitted   to   the   Newcasile-on-Tvne   Infirmary,  under 
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my  care,  suffering"  from  dyspepsia.  There  was  no  complaint 
of  any  thoracic  trouble.  On  taking  a  tracing  of  the  left 
radial  (I  was  at  that  time  working  at  the  sphygmograph.  and 
taking  tracings  of  every  case  admitted  to  hospital)  I  was,  of 
course^  at  once  struck  with  its  aneurismal  character,  and  on 
careful  physical  examination  found  decided  dulness,  faint 
pulsation,  and  marked  accentuation  of  the  cardiac  sounds 
over  the  chest  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  origin  of  the 
left  subclavian  artery. 


FlO.  135. — ^Leftradiol).  J^ressurg lot.     Fig.  136.— Ikighl radial).  fYniurti^M, 

Flos.  135  and  136. — Aiuun'im  of  luft  SuUtav.an.'-].  M..  xx.  50.  admitted  to 
Newcastle  Infirmary  5lh  Scplirtiibcr  1S78  ;  all  the  w:lvt^'k  in  the  left  tracing 
areobliteratcft. 


Fig.  137.— <Righlradial.)  Prtsmr92^oi.     Fig.  138  — (Left radial.)  Frtimre^^oi^ 
Fios,   137  and  138. — Difference  in  the  radijil  |>u1ks,  the  lesuk  of  pies^sure  by  an 

intrathoracic  tumour  un  the  imtuminatc  artery.     J,  F.,  cet.  50,  admitted  to 

the  Newcastle  Infirmary  24th  January  1878. 


3.  The  pressure  of  a  tumour  {solid  or  aneurismal)  on  the 
vessels  of  one  side  {on  the  innominate,  or  left  subclavian  for 
example).     (See  fi^s.  137  and  138.) 

4  Differences  in  the  calibre  of  the  vessels  on  the  two  sides 
(innominate  and  left  subclavian)  such  as  are  produced  by 
obliquity  of  origin  due  to  disease  faneurismal  dilatation  of 
the  aortic  arch,  etc.),  or  to  the  presence  of  an  atheromatous 
patch  at  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  or  in  its  course. 

5.  Local  disease  in  one  radial  artery. 

Asynchronism  of  tfu  radial  pulse  ivith  the  cardiac  con- 
tractions  has  been  already  alluded  to.     (See  page  26S.) 


The  Condition  of  the  Venous  System, 
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THE   EXAMINATION    OF   THE   VENOUS  SYSTEM. 

I  have  repeatedly  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  most  prominent  symptoms  in  cardiac  cases  arc  due  to 
obstructed  venous  return  ;  in  mitral  cases,  for  example,  as  soon 
as  compensation  fails  the  whole  systemic  venous  circulation 
becomes  engorged,  with  the  results  which  will  be  afterwards 
described  in  detail.  In  cases  of  this  description,  the  engorge- 
ment is.  for  a  time  at  least,  passive  ;  but  should  the  tricuspid 
valve  become  incompetent,  cither  as  a  secondary  consequence 
of  mitral  disease  or  as  .the  result  of  primary  changes  in  the 
lungs  or  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  a  backward  or  rc;^urgitant 
current  is  propelled  into  the  venae  cava;,  and  an  active  ob- 
struction to  the  venous  return  is  added.  Again,  in  some  cases 
of  thoracic  aneurism,  and  in  some  cases  of  solid  intra-thoracic 
tumour — conditions  which  are  sometimes  with  difficulty  dis- 
tinguished— the  return  current  through  the  superior  vena  cava 
is  interfered  with^  and  a  venous  congestion,  limited  to  the 
territor>'  of  that  vein,  is  produced.  It  is  obviously,  therefore, 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  ascertain,  in  all  cases  of  cardiac 
disease,  the  exact  condition  of  the  venous  circulation,  and 
this  we  endeavour  to  do: — 

(i)  By  observing  the  colour  of  the  skin  of  the  peripheral 
parts,  more  especially  of  the  cars,  lips,  nose,  fingers,  toes,  etc. 
— a  point  which  has  been  considered  in  treating  of  the 
physiognomy  of  the  case  (see  page  ^'j'). 

(2)  By  noting  the  presence  or  absence  of  dropsy  in  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  and  serous  cavities — a  point 
which  has  also  been  considered  (see  page  89). 

(3)  ^y  noting  the  presence  or  absence  of  symptoms 
pointing  to  venous  engorgement  of  the  internal  organs,  such 
as  the  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  kidneys,  brain,  etc. 

(4)  By  examining  the  physical  condition  of  the  large 
venous  trunks,  in  particular,  the  condition  of  the  jugular 
veins. 


Inspection,    palpation,    and    auscultation   arc    the    chief 
means  which  are  employed  in  order  to  ascertain  the  condition 
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of  the  superficial  veins.  When  a  venous  pulse  is  present 
valuable  information  is  in  some  cases  afforded  by  the  tracings 
obtained  of  it. 

htsptction  of  the  veins  of  Uie  neck. 

In  conditions  of  health,  more  especially  in  well  nourished 
individuals  and  during  tranquil  respiration,  the  external 
jugular  veins  are  scarcely,  if  at  all.  visible.  During  forced 
expiration,  more  especially  in  thin  persons,  they  become 
distended  and  stand  prominently  out.  All  of  us  have  pro- 
bably noticed  the  great  distention  of  the  veins  of  the  neck 
in  some  of  our  public  singers  after  sustained  and  powerful 
etforts. 

Distention  of  the  juntlar  veins  is  of  common  occurrence  in 
disease,  and  is  produced  by  all  conditions  which  interfere  with 
the  return  of  blood  to  the  heart.  In  practice  we  find  that 
distention  of  the  jugular  veins  chiefly  depends  upon  the 
following  conditions  :— 

1.  Mitral  lesions. 

2.  Diseases  of  the  lungs  (such  as  cirrhosis,  emphysema,  etc.) 
which  interfere  with  thu  passage  of  the  blood  from  the 
ri^ht  to  the  left  sides  of  the  heart. 

3.  Disease  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 

4.  The  pressure  of  aneurisms  and  solid  intra-thoracic 
growths  upon  the  superior  vena  cava. 

5.  Pericarditis  and  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  mediastinum. — In  some  cases  of  adherent  pericardium  and 
of  indicative  mediastino-pericarditis.  the  current  of  blood  to  the 
heart  is  interfered  with  and  the  jugular  veins  are  distended. 

6.  Plut;ging  of  the  superior  vena  cava — an  e.xtremely  rare 
condition,  which  is  generally  due  to  disease  of  the  venous 
coats,  produced  by  external  pressure,  e^.  the  pressure  of  an 
aneurism  or  intra-thoracic  growth. 

In  distention  of  the  jugulars  due  to  the  central  causes,  />. 
to  disease  of  the  heart  or  lungs,  the  distention  is  not  constant 
but  varies  with  the  condition  of  the  respiration,  being  most 
marked  during  expiration,  least   marked    and    usually   com- 
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pletely  absent  during  inspiration,  (The  distention  of  the  veins 
of  the  neck,  wliich  is  due  to  adherent  pericardium,  occurs 
during  the  depression  of  the  chest  wall  which  corresponds  to 
the  systole  of  the  ventricles;  the  distention  of  the  veins 
rapidly  collapses  and  disappears  during  the  diastole  of  the 
ventricles.  The  distention  is  due  to  the  fact,  that  during  the 
systolic  depression  of  the  chest  wall,  the  cavity  of  the  chest 
is  diminished  in  size,  and  a  mechanical  hindrance  offered 
to  the  return  current  of  blood  throuj:jh  the  superior  vena 
cava.  During  the  diastolic  rebound,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  cavity  of  the  chest  is  suddenly  distended,  a  suction 
force  is  exerted,  and  the  previously  engorged  veins  are,  in 
consequence,  suddenly  emptied.  In  indurative  mediastino- 
pcricarditis.  the  distention  of  the  veins  of  the  neck  is  due  to 
the  pressure  of  bands  of  inflammatory  adhesions  upon  the 
vena  cava  superior  ;  and  since  the  obstruction  only  occurs 
during  inspiration,  the  jugular  veins  become  distended,  in- 
stead of  collapsing,  during  inspiration,  as  they  do  in  health; 
the  distention  rapidly  subsides  during  expiration,  that  is, 
when  the  constrictive  bands  arc  relaxed,  and  the  obstruction 
to  the  blood  in  the  superior  cava  is  removed.)  Its  amount, 
too,  varies  with  the  position  of  the  patient.  When  sitting 
or  standing,  the  distention  is  less  tlian  when  lying  down, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the  erect  position  of  the  head,  the 
return  of  the  venous  blood  to  the  heart  is  favoured  by 
the  force  of  gravity.  The  distention  is  usually  greater  on 
the  right,  than  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  and  is  generally 
much  more  apparent  in  the  external  than  in  the  internal 
jugulars.  Exceptions  to  both  of  these  statements  do,  how- 
ever, occasionally  occur.^ 

The  swollen  external  jugular  veins  have  often  a  knotted 
appearance,  the  irregular  enlargements  corresponding  to  the 
position  of  the  venous  valves. 

As  the  result  of  distention  of  the  external  jugulars,  the  face 
Cmore  especially  the  lips,  ears,  and  nose)  becomes  cyanotic, 
and   the   features  swollen,  but   the   swelling   is   never  very 

'  I  have  seen  %  case  of  tricuspid  regurgitation  in  vrhich  the  distention  and 
IwUation  io  the  iDtcrnal  jugulan  were  much  greater  than  in  the  cxlcmal. 
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great^  In  consequence  of  the  venous  distention,  the  brain 
becomes  congested,  and  symptoms  of  carbonic  acid  poisoning, 
viz.,  drowsiness,  mental  obfuscation,  and  ultimately  coma,  arc 
apt  to  supervene. 

When  the  distention  is  due  to  a  central  cause,  ix.  to 
disease  of  the  heart  or  lungs,  the  venous  engorgement  is  not 
limited  to  the  territory  ot  the  superior  cava,  but  its  effects 
are  also  seen  in  the  lower  extremities  and  great  organs 
of  the  abdomen,  i.e,  in  the  territory-'  of  the  inferior  cava. 
Indeed,  as  we  have  previously  seen,  swelling  of  the  feet 
is  the  first  symptom  in  many  of  these  cases,  and  is 
generally  observed  before  the  distention  of  the  jugulars  is 
noticeable. 

When  the  distention  depends  upon  a  local,  as  distinguished 
from  a  central  cause,  i.e.  upon  direct  obstruction  to  the  return 
current  through  the  superior  cava,  the  symptoms  and  signs  of 
venous  engorgement  are  of  course  limited  to  the  two  sides  of 
the  head  and  neck,  the  upper  extremities,  and  the  upper  parts 
of  the  thoracic  parieties.  When  the  obstruction  is  great,  and 
particularly  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  complete,  the  parts  from 
which  the  superior  cava  draws  its  blood  may  become  remark- 
ably oedematous,  and  it  is  in  cases  of  this  description  that  the 
peculiar,  hard,  brawny  swelling,  to  which  the  term  *  collar  of 
flesh/  has  been  applied,  is  observed. 

As  I  have  previouslj*"  pointed  out,  the  swelling  of  the  face, 
which  is  due  to  obstructed  venous  return  through  the  superior 
cava  is  readily  distinguished  from  that  which  is  met  with  in 
renal  dropsy,  and  with  which  it  might  at  the  first  glance  be 
confounded,  by  the  facts  :  — 

(i)  That  the  face  is  not  only  swollen  but  is  also  cyanotic. 

(2)  That  the  swelling  involves,  and  is  limited  to,  the  terri- 
tory of  the  superior  cava. 

(3)  That  there  is  no  kidney  disease. 

(4)  That  there  are  symptoms  and  signs  of  aneurism,  intra- 
thoracic growth,  or  other  local  pathological  condition  likely  to 
obstruct  the  vein  or  produce  disease  of  its  coats. 

'  The  sweUtng  is  never  «o  great  as  in  cases  uf  ubstmction  of  the  nificrior  veoji 
cava  from  direct  pressure. 


Pulsation  in  i/i^  Jtignlar   Veins. 
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Pulsation  in  the  jugular  veins. —  In  conditions  of  health 
there  is  no  perceptible  pulsation  in  the  jugular  veins,  but  in 
cases  of  disease,  rhythmical  undulations  and  pulsations,  more 
particularly  in  the  external  jugulars  arc  sometimes  met  with. 
In  some  cases  these  pulsations  are  only  apparent ;  in  others 
they  arc  real,  and  represent  a  true  venous  pulse. 

Apparent pulsLtttMi. — When  the  jugulars  are  distended,  as 
the  result  of  a  central  obstruction,  %£.  of  disease  of  the  heart 
or  lungs,  a  rhythmical  undulation,  corresponding  in  time  to 
the  movements  of  inspiration  and  expiration,  is  generally 
observed.  The  vein  is  distended  during  expiration  and 
collapses  during  inspiration.  This  apparent  pulsation  is  at 
once  distinguished  from  a  true  venous  pulse  by  its  rh>'thm. 

In  indurative  mediastino-pericarditis,  as  has  been  described 
above,  an  'apparent*  pulsation  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  veins 
of  the  neck  ;  but  it  differs  from  the  ordinary  form  of  ap- 
parent pulsation,  inasmuch  as  the  vein  is  distended  during 
inspiration  and  empty  during  expiration. 

In  some  cases  of  adherent  pericardium,  the  veins  of  the 
neck  arc  distended  during  the  systole  of  the  ventricles,  as  I 
have  described  above.  This  pulsation,  which  is  of  course  only 
apparent  and  due  to  simple  passive  distention,  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  true  pulsation  of  tricuspid  regurgitation  in 
which  a  '  back-wash '  is  propelled  into  the  veins  at  each  systole 
of  the  right  ventricle. 

In  other  cases,  undulations  which  correspond  in  time  to 
the  cardiac  contractions  arc  observed.  In  some  of  these  the 
undulations  are  due  to  impulses  communicated  to  the  dis- 
tended veins  by  the  subjacent  arteries  ;  in  others,  they  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  contraction  of  the  right  auricle  com- 
municates an  impulse  or  shock  to  the  blood  in  the  superior  vena 
ca\'a,  which  is  propagated  to  the  jugulars.  It  is  also  said  that 
the  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle,  even  when  the  tricuspid 
is  sound,  may  communicate  a  shock  through  the  tightly 
stretched  tricuspid  valve,  to  the  blood  in  the  right  auricle, 
which  may  be  propagated,  through  the  vena  cava  superior,  to 
the  jugulars.  It  is  improbable,  however,  that  any  marked 
undulation  in  the  jugulars  can  be  produced  in  this  way. 
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Apparent  pulsation  of  this  description,  f>.  apparent  pulsa- 
tion of  the  jugular  veins  synchronous  with  the  contraction  of 
the  heart,  is  readily  distinguished  from  true  jugular  pulsation 
produced  by  a  back-wash,  i.c.  from  pulsation  indicative  of 
tricuspid  regurgitation,  by  compressing  the  vein  in  the  middle 
of  the  neck,  and  obscr\ing  the  condition  of  the  portion  of 
vein  which  is  placed  below  the  finger,  />.  between  the  heart 
and  the  compressed  point.  If  the  pulsation  is  real,  it  will 
stilJ  be  obser\'ed  in  the  vein  below  the  finger,  for  with  each 
systole  of  the  right  ventricle  the  vein  is  again  filled  from 
below  by  the  back-wash.  If  the  vein  remains  collapsed  and 
empty,  the  pulsation  is  only  apparent. 

True  pulsation  of  systolic  rliythm  is  due  to  a  stream  of  blood 
being  propelled  into  the  vein  at  each  systole  of  the  right 
ventricle.  This  condition  is  of  extreme  importance,  and  in- 
dicates tricuspid  incompetence  ;  it  also  shows  that  the  valves 
at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  internal  jugular  and  subclavian 
veins  are  incompetent.  Jugular  pulsation  of  this  description 
(i>.  truejugular  pulsation  indicative  of  tricuspid  regurgitation), 
is  sometimes  associated  with  pulsation  of  the  inferior  vena 
cava,  the  effects  of  which  have  been  previously  described. 

The  e.xact  chararactcr  of  the  jugular  pulse-wave  is,  as 
Friedreich  has  shown,  of  some  practical  importance.  In  an 
extremely  able  paper  on  '  The  Auricle  in  Health  and  Dis- 
ease,' Dr  Gibson  has  directed  attention  to  this  point ;  and  has 
figured  some  of  FricdreJclVs  tracincjs  Tscc  figs,  i  30,  140^     '  The 


1  I'-,  ijv-  Kio.  140. 

Fir..  139.— Jugular  pulse  tracing  showing  the  presence  of  the  auricular  wave  a. 

(After  h'riedrtuh,) 
Km.   14a — ^Jugular  pulse  tracing  after  paralysis  of  (he  auricle  ;   the  auricular 

wave  rt,  in  the  preceding  figure  is  no  lunger  present.     (After  Frisdrcich.) 
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one  shows/  he  says,  *  three  waves,  a,  b,  and  c  ;  the  other  only 
two,  b  and  c.  Bestowing  our  attention  mainly  upon  the  first 
wave,  a,  which  is  caused  by  the  systole  of  the  right  auricle, 
we  find  in  it  an  index  of  the  state  of  the  auricular  muscle. 
So  long  as  it  is  shown  in  tracings  from  the  jugular,  the 
auricle  is  comparatively  healthy  ;  when  it  disappears  it  is  a 
certain  proof  of  paralysis  of  the  auricle,  and  if  it  should 
reappear  it  gives  evidence  of  a  return  of  contractile  power. 
In  this  way  the  auricular  wave  in  the  jugular  veins  is 
of  very  considerable  practical  interest.  The  large  wave,  b,  is 
caused  by  the  systole  of  the  ventricle,  and  the  third  wave,  c,  is 
reflected  from  the  interior  of  the  heart,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
dicrotic  wave  in  the  radial  tracings  of  aortic  regurgitation  first 
shown  by  Naumann  "^ 

True  pulsation  of  presystolic  rhythm. — When  the  venous 
valves  arc  incompetent  in  consequence  of  over-dislcnlion  of 
the  veins,  pulsation  of  presystolic  rhythm  is  sometimes  ob- 
ser\'ed.  It  is  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  right  auricle 
and  may  occur  independently  of  any  systolic 'backwash* 
representing  tricuspid  regurgitation. 

Pulsation,  like  distention,  is  usually  more  marked  in  the 
right  than  in  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  and  is  generally  more 
perceptible  in  the  external  than  in  the  internal  jugulars. 

Pulsation  in  the  peripheral  veins,  such  as  the  veins  on  the 
back  of  the  hand,  is  occasionally  though  rarely  observed.  It 
is  seen,  for  instance,  in  some  cases  of  aortic  regurgitation,  and 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pulse  wave  is  not  obliterated  in  the 
arteries  as  in  health,  but  passes  right  on  to  the  veins  through 
the  capillaries.  Prof.  Michael  P'oster  gives  the  following  lucid 
description  of  the  ways  in  which  it  may  be  produced  : — *  To 
recapitulate:  there  are  three  chief  factors  in  the  mechanics  of 
the  circulation,  (i)  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  heart-beat, 
(2)  the  peripheral  resistance,  (3)  the  elasticity  of  the  arterial 
walls.  These  three  factors,  in  order  to  produce  a  normal 
circulation,  must  be  in  a  certain  relation  to  each  other.  A  dis- 
turbance of  these  relations  brings  about  abnormal  conditions. 

*  Ediftbmrgh  M<dica(  Joumat^  Aug.  1882,  p.  126. 
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Thus,  if  the  peripheral  resistance  be  reduced  beyond  cer- 
tain limits,  while  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  heart  re- 
main the  same,  so  much  blood  passes  through  the  capillaries 
at  each  stroke  of  the  heart  that  there  is  not  sufficient  left 
behind  to  distend  the  arteries,  and  bring  their  elasticity  into 
play.  In  this  case  the  Intermiltencc  of  the  arterial  flow  is 
continued  on  into  the  veins.  An  instance  of  this  is  seen  in 
the  experiments  on  the  sub-maxillar>'  gland,  where  sometimes 
the  resistance  oflcrcd  by  the  minute  arteries  of  the  gland  is 
so  much  lowered,  that  the  pulse  is  carried  right  through  the 
capillaries,  and  the  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  gland  pulsates. 
A  like  result  occurs  when,  the  peripheral  resistance  remaining 
the  same,  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  beat  is  lowered.  Thus 
the  beats  may  be  so  infrequent  that  the  whole  quantity  sent 
on  by  a  stroke  has  time  to  escape  before  the  next  stroke 
comes.  Lastly,  if,  while  the  heart's  beat  and  the  peripheral 
resistance  remain  the  same,  the  arterial  walls  become  more 
rigid,  the  arteries  will  be  unable  to  expand  sufficiently  to  retain 
the  surplus  of  each  stroke  or  to  exert  sufficient  elastic  reaction 
to  carry  forward  the  stream  between  the  strokes  ;  and  in 
consequence  more  or  less  intermittcnce  will  become  manifest/' 

Palpation  of  the  superficial  veins  is  not  a  method  of 
physical  examination  of  much  consequence,  except  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  vein  is  plugged  by  a  coagulum.  In  cases 
of  this  description,  the  vein  can  be  felt  as  a  firm  rigid  cord,  and 
there  is  usually  at  the  same  time  tenderness  on  pressure.  In 
cases  of  well  marked  venous  pulsation,  such  for  instance  as  is 
due  to  tricuspid  incomix;tence,  the  pulsations  can  be  felt  as 
well  as  seen.  In  some  cases  of  anemia,  in  which  the  venous 
hum  which  I  shall  presently  describe  is  well  marked,  a  thrill 
can  be  felt  when  the  finger  is  placed  over  the  veins  at  the 
root  of  the  neck. 


AusatitatioH  of  tht  veins. —  In  a  considerable  proportion  of 
cases,  even  in  apparent  health,  and  notably  in  conditions  of 
anxmia,  a  continuous  humming  murmur,  to  which  the  term 

'  A  Tixt  Book  0/  Physiohjf.     Fourth  edilwn,  p.  131. 
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bmit  de  diable^  or  humming-top  mtirmuTy  has  been  given,  is 
heard  in  the  veins.  In  many  cases  it  closely  resembles  the 
roaring  sound  which  is  heard  when  a  shell  is  placed  close  to 
the  ear.  It  is  usually  best  heard  at  the  junction  of  the  internal 
jugular  and  sub-clavian  veins,  is  intensified  by  the  pressure 
of  the  stethoscope,  by  turning  the  head  forcibly  to  the  opposite 
side,^  and  by  a  deep  inspiration.^ 

The  murmur  is  generally  louder  on  the  right  side.  It  is 
usually  continuous,  but  in  some  cases  is  only  produced  on 
deep  inspiration,  and  in  such  cases  is,  therefore,  intermittent. 

In  conditions  of  anaemia  venous  murmurs  may  be  often 
heard  in  other  situations,  as,  for  example,  over  the  torcular 
Herophili  and  eyeball. 

*  When  the  head  is  turned  to  the  opposite  side,  the  muscles  and  fascia  are  put 
upon  the  stretch,  the  vein  is  compressed,  and  its  channel  narrowed. 

'  A  deep  inspiration  quickens  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  heart,  and  favours  the 
production  of  fluid  veins. 
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CHAPTER       IV. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  PERICARDIUM;  ACUTE  PERICARDITIS;  PERICARDIAL 
ADHESION:  INDURATIVE  MEDIASTIN'O  PERICARDITIS:  CHRONIC 
PERICARDITIS;   HVDROPERICARDIUM  ;  PNEUMOPERICARDIUM. 

Having  made  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  introductory- 
parts  of  our  subject  (the  anatomy,  ph)'siology,  patho!og>*, 
and  clinical  examination  of  the  heart),  we  are  now  in  a 
position  to  study  the  individual  diseases  in  detail.  It  will  be 
convenient  to  consider : — 

(l.)  The  diseases  of  the  pericardium. 

(2.)  The  di.seases  of  the  endocardium. 

(5.)  The  diseases  of  the  myocardium. 

(4.)  The  neurotic  affections  of  the  heart,  which  include  the 
purely  functional  disorders  of  the  or^an. 

(5.)  The  diseases  of  the  great  blood-vessels. 


TTie  congenital  malformations  of  the  heart,  which  are 
usually  treated  under  a  distinct  head,  will  be  described  under 
the  diseases  of  the  endocardium  and  myocardium. 

THE   DISEASES  OF  THE  PERICARDIUM. 

The  morbid  conditions  of  the  pericardium,  which  are  of 
practical  and  clinical  importance  are: — 

1.  The  inflammatory  affections  and  their  results  (peri- 
carditis, adherent  pericardium,  indurative  mcdiasti no-peri- 
carditis). 

2.  The  ciTusions  of  fluid  (of  a  non-inflammatory  character) 
into  the  sac  (hydropcricardium,  harmopcricardium). 
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3.  The  collections  of  air  or  gas  in  the  sac  (pneumo- 
pericardium). 

Congenital  deficiencies  and  mcUformations  (diverticula)  of  the  peri- 
cardium occasionally  occur,  but  are  seldom  suspected  or  recognised 
during  life.  In  a  few  cases  the  whole  pericardial  sac  has  been  absent, 
more  frequently,  limited  deficiencies  or  imperfections  in  it  have  been 
observed. 

New  growths  (tubercles,  sarcomatous  and  cancerous  tumours)  occa- 
sionally affect  the  membrane ;  and  parasites  and  free  bodies  (which 
usually  have  resulted  from  previous  inflammatory  deposits  or  new 
growths)  are  very  exceptionally  found  in  the  sac.  But  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  describe  these  conditions  separately.  Unless  they  give  rise  to 
pericarditis  (which  they  frequently  do)  they  arc  unattended  by  any  distinct 
symptoms  or  physical  signs,  and  cannot  be  recognised  during  life. 

PERICARDITIS. 

Definition, — Inflammation  of  the  pericardium. 

Like  all  other  forms  of  inflammation,  pericarditis  may  be 
either  acute,  sub-acute,  or  chronic.  As  a  matter  of  practical 
convenience  it  is  only  necessary  to  describe  separately  the 
acute  and  chronic  forms. 

ACUTE  PERICARDITIS. 
Definition. — Acute  inflammation  of  the  pericardium. 

Varieties. — Many  dificrent  varieties  of  the  disease  may  be 
described.  We  may,  for  example,  make  an  zetiological  sub- 
division, and  divide  cases  of  pericarditis  into  two  great  groups, 
\'vL.  primary  and  secondary^  and  then  again  subdivide  each  of 
these  groups  into  still  smaller  ones,  as,  for  instance,  into  cases 
of  traumatic  pericarditis,  rheumatic  pericarditis,  idiopathic 
pericarditis,  and  the  like.  Or,  we  may  make  a  pathological 
division,  in  accordance  with  the  extent  of  the  inflammation 
[diffuse  and  circumscribed^  pericarditis),  or  in  accordance  with 
the  character  of  the  inflammatory  product  {fibrinous^  purulent^ 

'  The  division  into  diffuse  and  circumscribed  is  theoretical  rather  than  practical, 
for  UQ  acute  pericarditis,  at  all  events,  the  inflamtnation  is  almost  invariably  diffuse. 
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hcemorrhagky  etc).  Or  again,  wc  may  take  a  clinical  (or 
rather  a  clinico-pathological)  basis,  and  divide  cases  of  peri- 
carditis into  dr)*  and  tft/ttst^  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of 
effusion  and  the  condition  of  the  cardiac  dulness. 

^^tiology. — Acute  pericarditis  may  occur  at  any  period  of 
life,  but  it  is  rarely  met  with  in  young  children  ;  it  is  most 
common  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five.  It  is 
slightly  more  common  in  men  than  in  womcn»  and  is  most 
frequently  observed  in  persons  who  follow  outdoor  occupa- 
tions, more  especially  those  who  are  exposed  to  cold  and  wet» 
and  to  great  variations  in  temperature  ;  facts  which  are  pro- 
bably explained  by  the  circumstance  that  men,  and  especially 
men  who  are  exposed  to  cold  and  wet,  are  more  frequently 
affected  with  acute  rheumatism  than  other  members  of  the 
community.  In  women  it  is  much  more  common  amongst 
young  servant  girls  and  washer-women  than  in  those  engaged 
in  any  other  occupation.  Over-action  of  the  heart  seems  to 
predispose  to  the  condition. 

Primary  pericarditis  is  extremely  rare.  It  may  be  due 
to:— 

(a)  Traumatic  injuries,  such  as  wounds  of  the  sac,  blows 
on  the  front  of  the  chest,  etc. 

(b)  Primary  new  growths  (sarcomata,  carcinomata,  etc.)  in 
the  pericardial  tissues.  These  primary  new  growths  are  ex- 
tremely rare. 

(c)  Kxi>osure  to  cold  and  wet,  independently  of  acute 
rheumatism  or  of  any  other  diseased  condition.  This  is 
probably  the  rarest  of  all  the  causes  of  pericarditis.  The 
following  is  a  case  in  point ;  it  is  also  interesting  from  the  fact 
that  until  shortly  before  death  there  were  no  symptoms  in- 
dicative of  serious  disease. 


Case — iMUttt  idiopathic  pericarditis  ;  daitli, 

A  girl,  set.  17,  who  had  previously  enjoyed  good  hcahh,  but  who  had 
never  menstruated,  complained  of  uneasiness  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
abdomen,  and  of  constipation.     The  tongue  was  slightly  furred,  the  pulse 
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a  little  quick,  but  there  was  nothing  to  direct  attention  to  any  serious 
disease  within  the  chest.  A  dose  of  castor  oil  was  prescribed,  and  nothing 
more  was  heard  of  the  case  for  a  few  days.  I  was  hurriedly  sent  for, 
and  found  the  patient  dead.  She  had  passed  a  somewhat  restless  night, 
but  had  got  up  to  breakfast  as  usual ;  had  suddenly  complained  of  feeling 
faint,  and  had  fallen  back  dead.  All  the  organs  were  healthy,  with  the 
exception  of  the  heart.  The  pericardium  was  distended  with  turbid  fluid, 
and  both  surfaces  of  the  pericardium— both  visceral  and  parietal  layers — 
were  covered  with  a  layer  of  recent  lymph.  (See  fig.  141.)  The  case  was 
therefore  one  of  pericarditis ;  and  syncope  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
death.  On  inquiry  I  ascertained  that  the  patient  had  waded  in  the  sea  a 
fortnight  previously,  and  that  for  some  days  afterwards  she  had  been 
a  little  hoarse.  There  was  no  history  of  rheumatism.  So  trivial  were  the 
symptoms,  in  this  severe  and  acute  case,  that  the  patient  was  able  to  go 
about  her  occupation— that  of  a  baker's  assistant — until  two  days  before 
her  death. 

Secondary  pericarditis  is  a  comparatively  common  condi- 
tion.    It  occurs : — 

(a)  In  the  course  of  some  general  affections.  The  disease 
par  excellence  with  which  it  is  associated,  and  of  which  it  is,  as 
it  were,  part  and  parcel,  is  acute  rheumatism.  Indeed,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cases  of  acute  pericarditis,  met  with  in  prac- 
tice, are  rheumatic.  It  is  more  apt  to  occur  in  first  than  in 
subsequent  attacks  of  rheumatic  fever,  and  in  severe  rather 
than  in  mild  cases.  Pericarditis  also  occasionally  occurs  in 
the  course  of  scarlet  fever.  It  is  a  somewhat  common  com- 
plication in  Bright*s  disease,  more  especially  the  cirrhotic 
form  ;  and  in  cases  of  that  description  is  not  unfrequently  the 
immediate  cause  of  death.  It  is  sometimes  met  with  in 
pyaemia,  purpura,  and  scurvy. 

(b)  As  the  result  of  the  direct  extension  to  the  pericardium 
of  an  inflammation  or  new  growth  which  has  originated  in 
some  of  the  adjacent  organs  or  parts.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  common,  probably  (he  most  common  cause  of  peri- 
carditis which  proves  fatal  during  the  acute  stage.^  The 
primary  inflammation  or  new  growth  may  originate  in  the 
pleura,  lung,  bronchial  glands,  tissues  of  the  mediastinum, 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  neck,  or  in  the  structures  below  the 

'  Rheumatic  pericarditis  is,  perhaps,  relatively  more  frequent,  but  is  very  seldom  fatal. 
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diaphragm,  i.e.  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  An  abscess 
of  the  liver,  for  example,  may  by  direct  extension  tlirough 
the  diaphragm  (and  without  bursting  into  the  sac)  give  rise 
to  an  inflammation  of  the  pericardium. 

(c)  As  the  result  of  secondary  deposits  of  a  tubercular, 
sarcomatous,  or  cancerous  nature  in  the  structure  of  the 
pericardium,  the  primary  new  growth  being  situated  at  a 
distance,  and  the  secondary  deposits  being  carried  to  the 
pericardium  by  the  veins  or  lymphatic  vessels. 

Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  naked  eye  and 
microscopical  appearances  which  arc  seen  in  cases  of  acute 
pericarditis  vary  with  ; — 

(t.)  The  extent  of  the  inflammation. 
(2.)  The  stage  of  the  inflammation. 
(3.J  The  amount  and  kind  of  exudation. 


The  extent  of  the  inflammation. — In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  inflammation  is  general,  and  involves  the  whole 
extent  of  both  layers  of  the  pericardial  sac.  In  rare  cases  the 
inflammatory  process  is  limited  in  distribution.  In  recent 
cases  of  this  description,  the  chief  morbid  apjjcarances  are 
usually  to  be  found  at  the  base  of  the  organ,  around  the  roots 
of  the  great  vessels  and  auricular  appendages.  In  other  cases, 
more  particularly  when  the  inflammation  is  of  some  duration 
or  has  become  chronic,"  inflammatory  adhesions,  of  limited 
extent,  are  found  at  or  near  the  apex,  on  the  posterior  surface, 
or  it  may  be  on  any  part  of  the  organ. 

The  stage  of  the  inflammation^  and  the  amount  and  kind  of 
exudation, — In  pericarditis  the  primary  vascular  changes  (dila- 
tation and  stasis)  which  characterise  all  inflammations  arc 
quickly  followed  by  the  pouring  out  of  inflammatory'  exuda- 
tion matters  into  the  serous  cavity  or  sac. 

The  naked  eye  appearances  are  as  follows  : — 

In  the  earliest  stages,  which  it  must  be  obser\'ed  we  seldom 

'  To  avoid  repetiiion,  ihe  pathological  appearances  which  are  sccu  in  sub-acute 
and  chronic  pericarditis  are  included  under  tbj«  description. 


Flo.  141. 

Btarijrom  a  ea»t  ofncmt  PtricordUU.    {Natural  «fe.) 

Tho  flurfaoe  of  th«  orgui  ia  oo«t«d  with  Ifmpb,  which  is  eulljr  detached.  Th«  l«ttar,  ft,  poinU 
fco  •  porUoo  of  tha  bMrt  ooTerod  bjljmph;  b,  to  t  doUohad  ahrod  of  lymph;  c,  to  a  pcoiian 
of  Um  baart  from  which  the  lymph  haa  beeo  romoved. 


W\^m,  ir«— ^WrfVW 


FlO.  144. — ffrarl  m  a  rate  nj  mtttt  periearditii;  tU  tttrfate  i«  cotrrtil  vitk  ttmff  fihrt*  nf 
tAoggjf  tfmpA,  airmft  U  a  Aoi'ry  oppearoHcr;  the paritUtI portitm  %*f  Uf  ptruardimi* 

NoU, — To  b0  Men  properlj  tUu  drawing  sboald  be  held  about  two  feet  from  the 


W\JftMV.<M-i«k>^i^  < 
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have  an  opportunity  of  studying  on  ih^  post-mortem  table,  the 
membrane  is  seen  to  have  lost  its  normal  smooth,  glistening, 
appearance  ;  its  vascularity  is,  in  places  at  least,  increased  ; 
and  small  punctiform  ecchymoses  are  sometimes  to  be  seen. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  small  deposits  of  fibrine  can 
generally  be  perceived  by  the  naked  eye  ;  and  the  normally 
smooth  membrane  has  a  more  or  less  rough  feel  when  tlie 
finger  is  passed  over  it. 

In  a  few  hours,  the  exudation  becomes  more  copious.  The 
appearances,  which  arc  seen  when  the  fuii  development  of  the 
exudation  is  reached,  vary  greatly  in  different  cases. 

In  some  caies  the  amount  of  fluid  poured  out  into  the 
pericardial  sac  is  scanty,  in  others  copious.  In  most  cases  the 
exudation  is  sero-fibrinous,  and  instead  of  the  clear  scrum 
which  is  normally  found  in  the  sac  of  the  pericardium  after 
death,  the  fluid  is  more  or  less  turbid,  and  contains  flakes  of 
coagulated  lymph.  In  others  it  is  blood  tinged,  much  more 
rarely  it  is  bloody  or  purulent. 

Both  layers  of  the  pericardium  are  now  generally  coated 
with  a  thick  layer  of  lymph  ;  and  punctiform  ecchymoses,  or 
in  some  cases  larger  extravasations  of  blood,  are  to  be  seen. 
In  consequence  of  the  movements  of  the  heart  (/>.  of  the 
opposed  surfaces  of  the  pericardium,  which  are  coated  with 
exudation  matters),  the  exudation  always  presents  a  rough, 
ragged,  or  papillatcd  appearance.  (Sec  figs,  141,  142,  143,  144.) 
In  some  cases,  it  is  thrown  into  ridges,  in  others  it  is  honey- 
combed, and  in  many  it  closely  resembles  the  appearance 
which  is  produced  by  forcibly  separating  a  thickly  spread 
sandwich  of  bread  and  butter ;  in  others,  the  lymph  is  drawn 
out  into  fine  threads  or  strings,  and  the  exterior  of  the  heart 
presents  a  shaggy  appearance — the  so-called  hairy  heart    (See 

fig.  »430 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  acute  cases  the  exudation  materials 
can  be  readily  detached  from  the  surface  of  the  membrane, 
leaving  a  smooth  surface  underneath.     (See  fig.  14K) 

In  some  cases  cancerous  or  tubercular  deposits  (usually 
miliary  tubercles)  are  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  membrane. 
In    these   cases   the   exudation    is    often    hasmorrhagic.     In 
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purpura  and  scurvy,  and  in  other  cachectic  conditions,  the 
exudation  also  tends  to  be  bloody. 

In  purulent  pericarditis  the  lymph  is  less  gelatinous, 
fnore  creamy-looking  and  opaque.  The  exudation  is  generally 
purulent  from  the  first ;  occasionally  a  sero-fibrinous  exuda- 
tion becomes  purulent.  Cachectic  conditions,  pyemia,  puer- 
peral fever,  the  bursting  of  an  abscess  into  the  pericardium, 
etc.,  are  the  conditions  with  which  a  purulent  inflammation  of 
the  pericardium  is  usually  associated. 

After  the  exudation  has  lasted  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
absorption  and  organisation  occur.  The  fluid  parts  of  the 
exudation  disapi^ar,  the  two  surfaces  of  the  pericardium  come 
in  contact,  and  adhesions  arc  usually  developed.  In  some 
cases  the  whole  pericardial  sac  b  obliterated,  frequently  the 
adhesions  are  partial,  occasionally  they  are  limited  to  small 
areas — such  as  the  roots  of  the  great  vessels  or  the  apex.  In 
quite  exceptional  cases  an  example  of  which  has  recently 
came  under  my  observation,  the  inflammatory  exudation  is 
absorbed  without  the  formation  of  adhesions.  In  cases  of 
this  description,  limited  opacities  and  thickenings  of  the 
membrane  which  it  is  difficult,  or  impossible  to  distinguish 
from  the  so-called  *  milk-spots/  which  are  so  frequently  met 
with,  may  be  seen. 

These  so-called  *  milk-spots'  are  most  frequent  over  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  right  ventricle,  at  the  apex,  or  at  some 
other  part  of  the  organ  which  is  exposed  to  friction  and  pres- 
sure. They  are  much  more  common,  therefore,  in  large 
dilated  or  hypertrophied  hearts  (/>.  in  those  cases  in  whicli 
the  lungs  acting  as  it  were  as  buflers  or  water  cushions,  arc 
pushed  aside,  and  the  enlarged  heart  comes  in  contact  with 
the  chest  wall).  They  consist  of  localised  thickenings  of  the 
superficial  layers  of  the  pericardium.  (Sec  fig.  234.)  They 
are  undoubtedly  due  to  the  long  continued  irritation  which 
is  protluccd  by  intermittent  pressure. 

Very  exceptionally  calcareous  salts  are  deposited  when 
the  exudation  matters  are  absorbed  ;  and  in  a  few  cases,  a 
Jai^e  portion  of  the  heart  has  been  surrounded  with  a  dense 
calcareous  covering.     This  result  is  more  likely  to  occur  after 
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purulent  than  after  simple  (/>.  non-purulent)  pericarditis. 
Calcareous  plates  and  deposits  would  probably  be  more 
frequent  if  it  were  not  for  the  facts,  firstly^  that  purulent 
pericarditis  is  rare,  and,  secomily^  that  the  great  majority  of 
cases  terminate  fatally  during  the  stage  of  suppuration,  />. 
before  calcareous  changes  in  the  exudation  matters  can 
occur. 

7//^  microscopical  appearance's  of  pericarditis. — Before  de- 
scribing the  appearances  which  are  seen  under  the  microscope 
in  pericarditis  it  will  perhaps  be  well  to  direct  attention  to  the 
normal  histolog>'  of  the  membrane. 

A  section  through  the  visceral  layer  of  the  pericardium 
and  of  the  cardiac  wall  which  is  situated  beneath  it  (sec  fig. 
14s)  is  composed  of  the  following  parts: — 

(l.)  Tti£  epithelial  layer,  which  consists  of  a  single  layer  of 
pavement  epithelial  cells. 

(2.)  The  fibrous  layer^  which  is  composed  of  Bbrous  tissue. 

Immediately  beneath  the  epithelium  the  fibres,  which  are 
ordinary  connective  tissue  fibres,  are  arranged  parallel  to  the 
surface  ;  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  fibrous  layer  they  form  a 
net-work,  and  in  this  part  of  the  membrane  elastic  fibres  are 
found. 


KlO.  145. — S4(f ten  pf  a  part  pf  the />*n,-nr^tum  0/ the  right  auriflt,  {After  Quain.) 
0,  serous  epithelium  in  section  ;  ^,  connective  ti&sue  Ia}'cr;  r,  clastic  network  ; 
f/.  sub-Kfous  areolar  tiuue;  /,  fat;/,  section  of  n  I>1ixm1-vc.<ucI  ;  jp.  a  small  gnn- 
glion ;  A,  muscular  6bics  of  the  myocarilium  ;  r,  inicr- muscular  ofcolar  tissue. 
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(3.)  The  subserous  tayer^  which  consists  of  areolar  tissue 
and  fat  cells,  and  in  which  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves 
(ganglia  and  nerve  trunks)  are  situated. 

The  sub-serous  connective  tissue  is  continuous  with  the 
connective  tissue  which  passes  between  the  muscular  fibres  in 
the  cardiac  wall — a  connection  of  some  importance^  for  it 
explains  the  facility  with  which  inflammation  travels  from  the 
pericardium  to  the  myocardium,  and  even  to  the  endo- 
cardium. 

The  amount  of  fat  varies  considerably  in  different  cases  ; 
in  spare  individuals  it  is  generally  limited  to  the  furrows  which 
contain  the  larger  blood-vessels,  but  in  fat  persons  it  may 
forma  layer— sometimes  of  considerable  thickness — over  the 
whole,  more  particularly  over  the  anterior  surface,  of  the 
organ. 

The  ganglia  are  most  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  large  vessels,  more  especially  in  the  sulci  which  separate 
the  auricles  from  the  ventricles. 

Now  in  the  earliest  stages  of  pericarditis  the  following 
changes  are  found  : — 

(i.)  The  blood-vesseb  arc  dilated  and  engorged  with 
blood. 

(2.)  An  exudation  of  fibrinous  lymph  is  seen  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  epithelial  layer,  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  fibrous 
layer,  and  in  the  sub-serous  areolar  tissue.  The  fibrinous 
lymph  on  the  surface  of  the  membrane  is,  even  in  the  earliest 
stages  in  which  wc  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  it, 
arranged  in  the  form  of  irregular  projections  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes.  (See  figs.  146  and  147.)  These  projections  consist 
of  amorphous  or  finely  granular  fibrine  in  which  leucocytes 
and  a  few  larger  cellular  elements,  derived  from  the  epithelium, 
can  generally  be  distinguished.  The  inflammatory  exudation 
is  very  loosely  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  pericardium,  and 
is  readily  detached  in  the  process  of  preparatioa 

(3.)  Detachment  and  proliferation  of  the  epithelium.  This 
change,  which  is  well  seen  in  fig.  148,  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
maJcc  out  in  sections,  but  cells  of  various  shapes  and  sizes, 
which   are    undoubtedly   derived    from   the   epithelium,   can 
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usually  be  seen  in  the  meshes  of  the  exudation,  and  in  the 
fluid  contents  of  the  pericardial  sac. 

(4.)  An  exudation  ol  leucocytes,  and  in  some  cases  of  red 
blood  corpuscles  in  the  lymph  on  the  free  surface  of  the  mem- 
brane, and  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  fibrous  and  sub-serous 
layers. 

At  the  height  of  tlu  exudation  the  layer  of  fibrinous  lymph 
on  the  surface  of  ihc  pericardium  is  much  increased  in  thick- 
ness, and  the  fibrous  and  sub-serous  layers  of  the  pericardium 
are  more  swollen,  the  exudation  corpuscles  being  proportion- 
ately more  numerous.  After  a  little  time  new  blood  vessels 
are  formed,  often  in  ^reat  abundance,  in  the  thickened  fibrous 
layer ;  and  the  rupture  of  these  delicate  vessels  may  be  the 
source  of  the  ha;morrhagic  extravasations  which  are  so  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  inflamed  membrane. 

In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  the  myocardium  is 
implicated.  The  muscular  fibres,  which  are  situated  imme- 
diately beneath  the  sub-serous  layer,  are  very  generally  aftected 
— and  this  is  more  especially  the  case  where  the  inflammation 
is  severe  and  ha.s  lasted  for  any  time.  The  muscular  fibres 
are  swollen  ;  tlicir  transverse  strix  arc  indistinct ;  they  stain 
badly  with  picro-carminc  ;  and  in  some  cases  they  arc 
distinctly  fatly.  Fibrinous  lym[)h,  leucocytes,  and  (in  many 
cases)  red  blood  corpuscles  are  seen  amongst  the  areolar 
fibres  and  around  the  fat  cells,  which  pass  from  the  deeper 
surface  of  the  pericardium  into  the  myocardium,  and  in  the 
spaces  which  separate  the  individual  fibres.* 

///  the  sta^^c  of  absorption  and  resolution  the  fluid  parts  of 
the  exudation  are  removed  by  absorption,  the  exudation 
products  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  and  numerous  fine  oil 
globules  are  seen  in  the  aflcctcd  part ;  many  of  the  cor- 
puscular elements  in  the  tliickcned  fibrous  and  sub-serous 
layers  are  developed  into  spindle  cells,  and  ultimately  into 
fibrous  tissue.  Blood  vessels  shoot  out  from  the  surface  of 
the  membrane  into  the  substance  of  the  exudation  ;  and 
adhesions,  composed  of  spindle  cells  and   fibres,  containing 

*  The  fatty  changes  in  the  muscular  fibres  afe  not  generally  obscn-cd  unless 
the  inrtammaiion  has  lasted  some  liiile  time. 
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blood  vessels,  and  in  some  cases  covered  by  a  beautiful  layer 
of  epithelium,  are  formed  between  the  two  opposed  surfaces 
of  the  sac.  In  this  way  the  pericardium  may  be  ultimately 
divided  into  a  large  number  of  secondary  sacs  all  lined  with 
epithelium. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  adhesions  are  universal,  the  sac 
of  the  pericardium  is  completely  obliterated.  A  thick,  dense, 
fibrous  layer,  consisting  of  spindle  cells,  fibres,  and  containing 
numerous  blood  vessels,  is  in  many  of  these  cases,  found  on 
the  surface  of  the  heart.  The  microscopical  appearances  which 
pericardial  adhesions  present,  are  shown  in  figs.  14910  157. 

When  the  myocardium  is  at  the  same  time  implicated, 
fibrous  tissue  may  be  formed  in  considerable  quantity  between 
the  muscular  fibres,  which  undergo  fatty  degeneration  and 
atrophy  ;  but  these  change?,  which  are  of  the  greatest  practical 
importance  from  a  clinical  point  of  view,  and  the  secondary 
changes  in  the  heart  which  result  from  adhesions  of  the  peri- 
cardium, will  be  more  appropriately  considered  afterwards. 

The  fibrous  layer  of  the  parietal  pericardium  is  much  less 
frequently  implicated  in  pericarditis  than  the  fibrous  layer  of 
the  portion  of  the  membrane  which  covers  the  heart ;  but  in 
some  cases  the  inflammation  not  only  involves  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  parietal  pericardium,  but  also  extends  to  the 
adjacent  structures — the  pleura,  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
mediastinum,  or  even  the  lung  itself 

The  Ctinical  History  of  Acute  Pericarditis. 

In  describing  the  clinical  history  of  acute  pericarditis, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the 
individual  symptoms  and  physical  signs,  and  then  to  give  a 
brief  general  description  of  the  chief  types  of  the  affection. 

Symptoms.— In  order  to  understand  the  symptoms  of 
acute  pericarditis,  it  is  important  to  remember  that,  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  the  pericardial  inflammation  is  secondary; 
and  that,  in  cases  of  this  description,  the  symptoms  of  the 
primary  disease  are  often  very  striking — so  prominent,  in- 
deed, as  to  obscure  those  which  result  from  the  inflammation 
of  the  pericardium  itself. 
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0,  BpicJIe  cell ;  b,  MpQUrj  voawl ;  c,  leucocyte 
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blood  ve!;sels,  and  in  some  cases  covered  by  a  beautiful  layer 
of  epithelium,  are  formed  between  the  two  opposed  surfaces 
of  the  sac.  In  this  way  the  pericardium  may  be  ultimately 
divided  into  a  large  number  of  secondary  sacs  all  lined  with 
epithelium. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  adhesions  are  universal,  the  .sac 
of  the  pericardium  is  completely  obliterated.  A  thick,  dense, 
fibrous  layer,  consisting  of  spindle  cells,  fibres,  and  containing 
numerous  blood  vessels,  is  in  many  of  these  cases,  found  on 
the  surface  of  the  heart  The  microscopical  appearances  which 
pericardial  adhesions  present  are  shown  in  figs.  149  to  157. 

When  the  myocardium  is  at  the  same  lime  implicated, 
fibrous  tissue  may  be  formed  in  considerable  quantity  betAveen 
the  muscular  fibres,  which  undergo  fatty  degeneration  and 
atrophy  ;  but  these  changes,  which  arc  of  the  greatest  practical 
importance  from  a  clinical  point  of  view,  and  the  secondary 
changes  in  the  heart  which  result  from  adhesions  of  the  peri- 
cardium, will  be  more  appropriately  considered  aftenvards. 

The  fibrous  layer  of  the  parietal  pericardium  is  much  less 
frequently  implicated  in  pericarditis  than  the  fibrous  layer  of 
the  portion  of  the  membrane  which  covers  the  heart ;  but  in 
some  cases  the  inflammation  not  only  involves  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  parietal  pericardium,  but  also  extends  to  the 
adjacent  structures — the  pleura,  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
mediastinum,  or  even  the  lung  itself. 

The  Clinical  History  of  Acute  Pericarditis. 

In  describing  the  clinical  history  of  acute  pericarditis. 
it  will  be  convenient  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the 
individual  symptoms  and  physical  signs,  and  then  to  give  a 
brief  general  description  of  the  chief  types  of  the  afifection. 

Symptoms. — In  order  to  understand  the  symptoms  of 
acute  pericarditis,  it  is  important  to  remember  that,  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  the  pericardial  inflammation  is  secondary; 
and  that,  in  cases  of  this  description,  the  symptoms  of  the 
primary  disease  are  often  very  striking — so  prominent,  in- 
deed, as  to  obscure  those  which  result  from  the  inflammation 
of  the  pericardium  itself 
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Fm.  1  ill  — ,(  porlion  t>/  Mr  central  l^mpJi  hffrr  of  tkt:  prrj^rtUvm  th^nm  in  /y,  tW, 
Urge  e|)iUictJal  c«1Ib  (c). 


Flo.  18*  — AnotLer  pcrtion  of  th«  crntral  IjBiph  I»y*T  of  Urn  |»re|)iirtrt(.D  ahown  iu 
fig.  140;  »huivitig  cuHurtiuntf  of  re<i  IiIukI  corpuscles  (ot,  mirrouudod  by 
l^ph  threads  [b). 
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m»gt*\^  \abovt  tSO  diameUrt). 

a,  flplodle  oell;  6,  cspiUftTf  tomoI;  c,  leucocyt«. 
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tM — A  portion  nf  \k*  pr^Mrntirm  §f.tMm  in  0ff.  t49,  at  tAf  tunrtvm  of  tM«  mgarwdSim  mid 
tuwiU-ffUni  lavfT,  moan(mtf  ahot^  tOO  diamtttn ;  tkovinff  Iriicocyles  httittm  the  mmtaifae 
jUtrrs ,  prtflt/eraUim  of  w  nucUt  ^  CAv  mum^HUtr  Jihren  und  dimtjipaamtict  <»f  tknr ^briUm. 

f,  Hplndle  oellN-,    v,  vcwHit  trunnviTwly  dlviited;    m,  m,  proUrnnitlkg  nadoi  td  Ibe  iuuM«br 
flbfM ;  fi  loucoc^tca  bwtwoeu  tho  raaacuUr  6br««. 


PlQ.  1A7.— 4laelwilMffW^iAr<Atrirni«v//wrinanii'Hm,  IM  remttt  of  oM  peneardUyt,  m00m^fied  ahtmt  $80 

Thit  ■aperfldal  ptfti  of  Uio  Mrictrdttitn  roDUia  tttirDcrotia  apindlv  cflU  trranpHl  puvllel  to 
tho  RurfHoo,  wMuU  U  ruwrcil  with  «  t*i'»utifu)  Xaji-t  of  viiilboBiun,  much  roandtfr  \u  nJoape  ftnd  mom 
diatiucl  t>ian  tbni  coToiiiiK  ihr  liralihy  (>f.Ticftr<huuL. 

/>,  ftnrfMCp  of  p<*ri<''&rdinm  frorn  whiob  tlM>  itpitlHtllDm  tmf  i-ftroniD  doUnhM  •  f,  ppitlH'Iiniii ;  I,  too* 
corytct  Ipiig  ill  a  'li>|trc*^it<n  tm  l)w  Kiirrnru :  ■,  mpimlN!  t'clltt;  l\  trumcyto*)  boluw  Uie  Imjer  of 
vpiatlle  oelU;  6.  ^,  Uri^  vqasoIb;  «,  DiaBonlAr  llbron  of  itta  lionrt. 
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In  secondary  cases  of  pericarditis  therefore,  the  clinical 
picture  is  made  up,  or,  more  correctly,  it  may  be  made  up  (for 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  symptoms  due  to  the  inflammation 
of  the  pericardium  itself  are  sometimes  entirely  absent)  of; — 

A,  Symptoms  due  to  the  primary  disease. 

B,  Symptoms  due  to  the  pericardial  inflammation  itself, 
viz. : — 

(l.)  General  symptoms  due  to  the  pericardial  inflamma- 
tion, such  as  fever. 

(3.)  Cardiac  symptoms  proper.  Under  this  head  we  have 
to  consider  \— 

(a.)  The  'subjective  cardiac  sensations,'  or  the  symptoms 
which  result  from  the  derangement  of  the  heart  as  a  sensitive, 
vital  organ. 

(d.)  The  symptoms  which  may  result  from  the  derange- 
ment of  the  cardiac  pump — the  mechanical  symptoms,  as  I 
am  in  the  habit  of  terming  them. 

(r.)  The  symptoms,  which  sometimes  result  from  the 
pressure  of  the  enlarged  (distended)  pericardial  sac  upon  sur- 
rounding parts  (i.e.  pressure  symptoms). 

(</.)  Accidental  symptoms  due  to  complications,  or  to  the 
extension  of  the  inflammatory  process  to  adjacent  parts. 


Symptoms  due  to  tiu  primary  disease.— \\.  would  be  out  of 
place  here  to  describe  in  detail  the  symptoms  which  charac- 
terise the  many  diflTcrcnt  diseases  with  which  inflammation 
of  the  pericardium  may  be  associated.  I  must,  however, 
emphasise  the  importance  of  looking  out  for  the  symptoms, 
and  more  especially  for  the  physical  signs  of  pericarditis,  in 
all  of  those  diseases,  such  as  acute  rheumatism,  Bright's 
disease,  etc.,  in  which  we  know  that  inflammation  o\  the 
pericardium  is  apt  to  occur.  A  trivial  pain  over  the  prac- 
cordium,  for  instance,  which  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
and  in  many  diseased  conditions,  might  be  almost  ignored, 
should,  in  a  case  of  acute  rheumatism  or  Bright's  disease, 
excite  grave  apprehension,  and  necessitate  minute  and  careful 
examination  of  the  heart.  And  this  statement  is  all  the  more 
necessary  because  of  the  fact,  that  the  symptoms  due  to  the 
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primary  disease  (notably  so  in  acute  rheumatism)  are  often 
very  striking,  and  are  apt  to  overshadow  and  obscure  the 
symptoms,  due  to  the  inflammation  of  the  pericardium — 
symptoms  which  arc  in  many  cases  slight. 


Symptoms  due  to  the  pericardial  iuflammation  itself. — The 
nature  and  gravity  of  the  symptoms,  which  depend  upon  the 
inflammation  of  the  pericardium  itself,  depend  upon  the 
following  conditions : — 

(i.j  The  extent  and  severity  of  the  inflammation. 

(2.)  The  condition  of  the  cardiac  muscle,  and  of  the  val- 
vular apparatus  of  the  heart. 

(3.)  The  amount  and  character  of  the  effusion. 

(4.)  The  constitutional  temperament  (susceptibility),  and 
the  previous  state  of  health  of  the  patient, 

(5.)  The  manner  and  degree  in  which  the  cardiac  nerves 
and  ganglia,  on  the  surface  of  the  heart  and  around  the  root  of 
the  aorta,  are  affected  by  the  inflammatory  process. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  inflammation  is  not  very 
severe;  in  which  tJie  cardiac  muscle  is  not  implicated;  in  which 
the  amount  of  effusion  is  small ;  in  which  the  patient  was  in 
fair  health  previous  to  the  attack ;  and  in  which  he  is  not  of 
an  unduly  i^usceptible  temperament,  the  symptoms  may  be 
extremely  slight  or  altogether  absent.  Indeed,  from  the 
frequency  with  which  we  find  pericardial  thickenings  and 
localised  adhesions  after  death,  it  is  probable  that  many  cases 
of  this  description  pass  entirely  unnoticed.  The  case,  which 
I  have  narrated  on  page  298,  shows  that  even  in  severe  and 
fatal  cases  of  pericarditis,  the  symptoms  may  be  very  slight, 

Gaura!  symptoms  due  to  the  pericardial  iuflammation — fever. 
—  The  fever  is,  as  a  rule,  slight  or  moderate,  and  presents  no 
characteristic  features.  The  tongue,  bowels,  and  urine  pre- 
sent the  usual  alterations  which  arc  met  with  in  fever.  When 
the  pericarditis  occurs  in  the  course  of  a  febrile  disease,  such 
as  acute  rheumatism,  the  increase  of  fever  due  to  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  ijericardium  is  seldom  sufliciently  great  to 
arrest  attention.  In  purulent  pericarditis  the  fever  may  be 
high,  and  present  the  irregular  ups  and  downs  which,  when 
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associated  with  rigors  and  sweatings,  are  so  characteristic  of 
suppuration.  When  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  pleura, 
and  more  especially  to  the  lung  itself,  the  fever  is  proportion- 
ately increased.  In  some  cases  there  is  hyperpyrexia,'  and  in 
these  cases  grave  cerebral  symptoms,  the  exact  nature  of 
which  I  shall  presently  describe,  are  usually  developed. 

The  frequency  of  the  pulse  is,  as  a  rule,  considerably 
increased,  the  amount  of  increase  in  the  earlier  stages  being 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  fever.  In  exceptional  cases 
the  pulse  may  be  slower  than  normal.  In  the  earlier  stages 
it  is  sometimes  full  and  bounding,  and  of  high  tension,  but 
more  frequently  irritable  and  soft.  In  all  cases  of  peri- 
carditis there  is  a  tendency  to  failure  of  the  pulse  and  to  the 
production  of  dicrotism  ;  and  this  is  more  especially  the  case 
where  the  myocardium  is  implicated.  When  endocarditis 
and  valvular  complications  are  present,  the  characters  of  the 
pulse  may,  of  course,  be  profoundly  modified,  the  exact 
characters  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  vaK-ular  com- 
plication. 

Cardiac  symptoms  proper. — Subjective  cardiac  sensations, 
which  result  from  derangement  of  the  heart  as  a  vital,  sensi- 
tive organ,  such  as  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  a  feeling 
of  tightness  or  constriction  about  the  chest,  and  (occasionally) 
palpitation  or  intermittent  action  of  the  heart,  are  experienced 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  pericarditis. 

Cardiac  symptoms  of  this  description  arc  suggestive  of 
the  presence  of  pericarditis,  but  they  are  not  distinctive  of 
that  condition.  In  short,  the  student  should  distinctly 
understand  that  the  symptoms  of  pericarditis  (;>,  the  symp- 
toms as  distinct  from  the  physical  signs)  are  by  no  means 
characteristic. 

According  to  Sibson's  elaborate  statistics,  pain  of  a  more 
or  less  continuous  character  is  present  in  three-fourths  of  the 


'  The  exact  cauv  of  (he  hyperpyrexia  is  not  known.  It  ia  miich  more  commoD 
in  cues  of  rheumatic  fever,  complicated  wilh  [lericatditis,  than  in  cases  which 
arc  unattended  with  that  condition,  The  statistics  of  the  Clinicol  Society  of 
London  seem  10  show  ihni  the  pyrexia  is  not  associated  »o  frequently,  as  was 
fofinetly  supposed,  with  suppression  of  perspiration. 
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cases  of  rheumatic  pericarditis.  It  is  most  marked  in  cases 
of 'drj''  pericarditis,  and  usually  disappears  when  the  eflTusion 
becomes  copious.  Its  intensity  is  not  as  a  rule  great,  but  in 
some  cases*  the  suffering  and  distress  over  the  heart  are  so 
great  as  to  drown  all  other  complaints.*  In  a  considerable 
proportion  of  cases  there  is  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  pit  of 
the  epigastrium ;  and  in  some  cases  there  is  also  tenderness 
on  pressure  over  the  region  of  the  heart  itself.* 

In  exceptional  coses  a  constrictive  pain  in  the  chest, 
radiating  to  the  left  shoulder  and  down  the  left  arm,  and 
resembling  the  pain  of  angina  pectoris,  is  met  with.  It  pro- 
bably depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  cardiac  nerves  (branches 
of  the  cardiac  or  coronary  plexuses)  are  irritated  by  the 
inflammatory  process. 

One  of  the  most  marked  cases  of  angina  pectoris  which  I 
have  ever  seen,  was  attended  with,  and  apparently  depended 
upon  pericarditis.     The  following  is  an  abstract  of  it : — 

Case— Angifta  pectoris;  pericarditis  of  obscure  origin. 

The  patient  was  a  ship-captain,  :et.  49,  of  a  florid  complexion  and 
sanguine  temperament.  He  had  suffered  from  syphilis,  and  had  perhaps 
indulged  somewhat  too  freely  in  alcohol,  but  had  been  in  >'igorous 
health  up  to  the  occurrence  of  the  attack.  The  pain  commenced  gradu- 
ally in  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  continued  more  or  less  constantly  for 
a  fortnight.  It  was  severe  throughout  the  attack,  and  was,  as  a  general 
rule,  confined  to  the  region  of  the  heart ;  ever\-  now  and  again— some 
days  several  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours — it  became  greatly  intensified, 
and  assumed  the  characteristic  features  of  angina  pectoris.  During  the 
earlier  days  of  the  attack  nothing  of  importance  was  detected  in  the 
condition  of  the  heart,  but  well  marked  [)ertcardial  friction  subsequently 
developed.     At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  the  pain  and  pericardial  friction 


'  Sibron  concludes,  probably  wiih  truth,  '  that  the  pain  on  pressure  below  or 
at  the  .tide  of  the  cnsifnrm  cArtilagc  Ls  in  these  cases  due,  not  to  peritonitis,  but 
to  inRammation  of  the  fibrouK  structure  and  f>cricardiai  or  inner  surface  of  the 
central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm,  where  it  forms  ihc  floor  of  ihc  pericardial 
sac,  and  the  lower  and  anterior  porlion  of  that  sac*  The  same  authority  states, 
*  that  if  the  pain  over  the  heart  is  increased  or  excited  by  pressure  over  the 
region  of  the  organ,  it  may,  with  an  approach  to  certainty,  ^>e  attributed  to 
nflammalion  of  the  pleura,  especially  if  the  pain  on  pressure  is  complained  of, 
wt\  before,  but  at  the  time  of  or  after  the  first  presence  of  the  friction  sound.' — 
KusscU  Reynold's  Systtm  of  Medicim^  vol.  iv.  pp.  330  and  224. 
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both  disappeared,  and  the  patient  apparently  made  a  complete  recovery. 
I  am  unacquainted  with  the  after  progress  of  the  case,  and  I  have 
never  been  quite  able  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  exact  cause  of  the  attack. 
The  aortic  second  sound  was  throughout  the  attack,  and  also  subsequently, 
somewhat  accentuated,  and  I  have  often  surmised  that  the  cause  of  the 
pcricardids  was  the  pressure  of  an  aneurism  originating  immediately 
above  the  sigmoid  valves. 


Mcchankat  symptoms^  which  result  from  disturbance  of  the 
action  of  the  cardiac  pump  (such  as  pallor  or  lividity  o{  the 
countenance,  irregularity  and  failure  of  the  heart's  action,  the 
pulsus  paradoxicus,  faintness,  difficulty  of  breathing,  ortho- 
pnoea,  etc.)  are  usually  observed  in  severe  cases.  They  may 
be  due  to  one  or  other  of  the  following  conditions  : — 

(fl)  EfTusion  into  the  sac  of  the  pericardium  sufficiently 
copious  to  embarrass  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  to  interfere 
with  the  course  of  the  circulation.  A  large  effusion,  more 
especially  if  it  is  rapidly  poured  out,  may  seriously  interfere 
with  the  course  of  the  circulation,  by  compressing  the  thin- 
wallcd  auricles,  the  vena:  cavx,  and  pulmonary  veins,  and  so 
prevent  the  due  supply  of  blood  to  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery.  The  right  auricle  and  superior  cava,  in  consequence 
of  the  comparative  thinness  of  their  walls,  are  affected  most 
by  the  pressure.  In  consequence  of  the  pressure  on  the 
superior  cava,  the  veins  in  the  neck  become  distended,  and 
the  greater  the  pressure  on  the  superior  cava  the  greater  the 
distention  of  the  veins.  In  cases  of  pericarditis,  fulness 
of  the  veins  of  the  neck  is,  therefore,  suggestive  of  co- 
pious effusion,  more  especially  when  there  is  no  evidence  of 
endocarditis  or  ovcr-distention  of  the  right  cavities  of  the 
heart. 

(^.)  Inflammation  of  the  cardiac  muscle. 

(r.)  Endocarditis  and  associated  valvular  lesions. 

Mechanical  symptoms  are  only  seen  in  severe  cases 
of  pericarditis  (cases  with  copious  effusion),  or  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  inflammation  of  the  pericardium  is  associated 
with  disease  of  the  muscular  walls  or  valvular  mechanism  of 
the  heart  In  fact,  in  any  case  of  pericarditis  in  which 
mechanical  symptoms  were  prominent,  wc  would  probably  be 
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correct  in  concluding  that  there  was  something  more  than 
mere  inflammation  of  the  pericardium  present  {ix,  that  either 
myocarditis  or  endocarditis  was  present) 

Pressure  symptoms.— \>^\viiw  the  cflTusion  is  very  extensive, 
the  greatly  distended  pericardial  sac  may  press  upon  the 
oesophagus  and  produce  difficulty  in  swallowing  (dysphagia), 
or  upon  the  trachea  or  left  bronchus,  and  cause  cough  and 
difficulty  in  breathing.  These  symptoms  are  aggravated  by 
the  recumbent,  and  relieved  by  the  sitting  posture. 

Accidental  symptoms,  due  to  the  extension  of  the  inflam- 
mation to  surrounding  parts  (other  than  the  myocardium  or 
endocardium),  or  to  the  presence  of  complications,  are  of 
common  occurrence.  In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases, 
pleurisy,  with  its  attendant  symptoms  and  signs  (pain  in  the 
side,  etc.)  develops.  In  a  few  cases,  pneumonia  or  pulmonary 
apoplexy  is  met  with.*  In  rare  cases,  more  especially  in 
rheumatic  pericarditis,  cerebral  symptoms  and  hyperpyrexia 
occur.  Hyperpyrexia  is,  according  to  the  elaborate  re|X)rt  of 
the  Clinical  Society  of  London,  much  more  frequent  in  males 
than  in  females,  and  is  much  more  common  in  a  first  than  in 
subsequent  attacks  of  rheumatic  fever.  The  ner\'ous  symp- 
toms met  with  in  connection  with  it  are  in  the  order  of  their 
relative  frequency  as  follows : — *  delirium  (in  all  phases), 
insomnia,  restlessness,  muscular  tremors,  involuntary  dis- 
charges, subsultus  tendinum,  coma  (a  late  symptom),  head- 
ache, tremor  of  tongue,  deafness,  tonic  spasms  (in  two  cases 
of  tetaniform  character),  risus  sardonicus,  convulsions,  flocci- 
tation,  tinnitus  aurium,  giddiness,  drowsiness,  vomiting,  silli- 
ness of  manner,  fcarfulness,  hesitating  speech,  chorea,  hyper- 
aesthesia.'  'The  delirium,  which  is  the  most  frequent  symp- 
tom met  with  in  these  cases,  sometimes  precedes,  sometimes 


'  IMeurilic  pain  wa^  present  in  one  half  of  Siliiaun'^  casei  of  rheumatic  peri- 
carditis, lie  says  that  it  may  be  due  to  two  causes,  vix.: — one,  the  extension  of 
the  indnmination  thmugh  the  fibrous  stnicturc  uf  the  (wricnrdium  to  the  pleura 
covering  it ;  the  other,  the  occurrence  uf  pulmonary  npoplcxy  with  its  attcndaut 
pleurisy. — Kusull  ReynoLis^  vol.  iv.  p.  233. 
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accompanies,  and  sometimes  follows  the  onset  of  the  hyper- 
pyrexia/ One  half  of  the  cases  of  hyperpyrexia,  collected  by 
the  Clinical  Society,  tenninatcd  fatally.  The  duration,  after 
the  development  of  the  nervous  sympioms.  varies  from  a  few 
hours  to  three,  four,  or  five  days. 

In  addition  to  the  delirium  which  is  associated  with 
hyperpyrexia,  Sibson,  Austin  Flint,  and  others,  have  described 
a  peculiar  form  of  mental  derangement,  characterised  by  a 
state  of  taciturn  melancholia  and  (according  to  Austin  Flint) 
a  suicidal  tendcnc}'.  According  to  Sibson's  observations,  the 
cases  of  pericarditis.  In  which  this  peculiar  form  of  mental 
aberration  was  met  with,  were  almost  always  complicated 
with  endocarditis,  and  in  some  cases  chorea  subsequently 
developed  ;  and  Sibson  suggests  that  the  condition  is  due  to 
embolic  plugging  of  minute  vessels  of  the  cerebral  cortex. 
This  form  of  delirium  differs  from  the  delirium  which  Is 
associated  with  hyperpyrexia,  in  as  much  as  it  is  not  associ- 
ated with  fever,  its  duration  is  much  longer  (from  three  weeks 
to  three  months,  according  to  Sibson).  and  in  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  cases,  which  arc  not  complicated  with  chorea, 
terminate  in  recovery. 

In  a  third  group  of  cases  of  pericarditis,  a  form  of  delirium 
which  resembles  more  or  less  closely  delirium  tremens,  is 
met  with.  This  form  is,  according  to  Sibson,  usually  asso- 
ciated with  moderate  fever,  and  occurs  In  [persons  of  an 
anxious  nervous  disposition,  in  those  who  l\avc  been  addicted 
to  alcoholic  excess,  or  who  have  been  exposed  to  want  and  pri- 
vation.   It  is  sometimes  seen  in  connection  with  hyperpyrexia. 


///  addition  to  the  symptoms  aiready  enumerated^  the 
following  may  be  added  : — 

Alteration  of  the  countenance, — In  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  the  facial  physiognomy  is  altered.  In  some  the  face 
is  flushed.*  This  condition  is  seen  more  especially  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  rheumatic  cases  (/>.  in  cases  in  which  the 


•  Sibson  suggcjits  Ihal  flushing  and  pallor  of  the  countenance  may  in  some 
cases  be  due  to  reflex  disturbance  of  the  vaso-motur  centre,  the  pericardial  inflam- 
matioo  acting  as  the  peripheraJ  source  of  irritaUon. 
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action  of  the  cardiac  pump  is  not  as  yet  embarrassed),  and  is 
generally  associated  with  profuse  sweating. 

In  others,  the  face  is  pale,  pinched,  and  anxious;  and  there 
may  be  other  indications  of  collapse  and  nervous  exhaustion, 
such  as  nausea,  vomiting,  restlessness,  insomnia,  a  weak 
thready  or  irregular  pulse,  etc.  Severe  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  heart  or  in  the  joints,  and  sudden  failure  of  the  heart's 
action,  as  the  result  of  copious  effusion,  myocarditis,  valvular 
complications,  etc.,  are  the  most  frequent  causes  of  this  state 
of  depression. 

In  others,  again,  the  countenance  is  more  or  less  dusky, 
livid,  or  congested.  This  condition  is  generally  seen  in  the 
later  stages  of  tlie  case,  and  is  associated  with  obstructed 
venous  return,  the  causes  of  which  I  have  already  described 
in  speaking  of  the  mechanical  symptoms.     (Sec  p.  3!  i.) 

Cough,  hoarseness^  and  aphonia, — A  short,  dr>',  irritable 
eough  is  often  present,  and  in  some  cases  there  is  hoarseness 
or  aphonia.  The  latter  symptoms  probably  depend  upon 
irritation  of  the  left  recurrent  larj'ngeal  nerve  as  it  winds 
round  the  root  of  the  aorta.* 


Physical  sigfts. — The  physical  condition  of  the  pericardium 
is  ascertained  by  the  same  means  by  which  we  ascertain  the 
condition  of  the  heart  itself,  and  it  is  important  to  remember 
that,  under  normal  circumstances,  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the 
sac  are  in  close  contact,  and  move  smoothly  and  noiselessly 
one  upon  the  other,  and  that  the  signs  derived  from  the 
physical  examination  of  the  pericardium  arc  entirely  negative. 
In  other  words,  the  size  and  shape  of  the  pericardium  corre- 
spond, in  conditions  of  health,  exactly  to  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  heart  itself,  and  the  outlines  of  the  two  structures  cannot 
be  distinguished  by  means  of  percussion,  while  on  listening 
over  the  pericardium  the  sounds  of  the  heart  arc  alone  heard.* 

*  In  a  case  observed  by  Bacumler  (quoted  by  Bauer,  Zienuscn^s  Cyclopredia, 
vol.  vi.  p.  603),  double  paralysis  of  ihe  vocal  cords,  due  to  the  pressure  of  a  ta^e 
pericardial  effusion  upon  both  recurrent  ner\'e5,  was  observed. 

*  It  ha«  been  stated  that,  during  violent  action  of  the  heart,  a  friction  sound 
is  sometimes  produced  within  the  norma)  pericardium,  but  in  common  with  other 
observers  I  am  disposed  to  doubt  the  siatemen:. 
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Now  in  pericarditis  the  physical  conditions  arc  entirely 
altered,  and  it  is  only  by  keeping  the  nature  of  the  altera- 
tions prominently  in  view,  that  it  is  possible  to  understand  in- 
telligently the  alterations  in  the  physical  signs  which  occur 
when  the  membrane  is  inflamed.  These  alterations  are  as 
follows : — 

Firstly^  the  surfaces  of  the  pericardium  become  covered 
with  a  layer  of  lymph,  and  the  rubbing  together  of  the  two 
opposed  rough  and  inflamed  surfaces  {i,c.  of  the  visceral  and 
parietal  layers  of  the  sac),  which  occurs  during  the  systolic 
and  diastolic  movements  of  the  heart,  is  attended  with  the 
production  of  vibrations,  which  are  heard,  through  the  stetho- 
scope as  fnction-sounds  or  murmurs,  and  can,  in  some 
instances,  be  felt  by  the  hand  placed  over  the  prfecordium  as 
friction  fremitus. 

Pericardial  friction-sounds  and  pericardial  friction  fremitus 
may  be  termed  t tie  physical  sigtis  which  result  frcvt  roughening 
of  t/te  membraite. 

Secondly,  fluid  is  poured  out  into  the  interior  of  the  sac. 
In  many  cases  the  distention  of  the  sac  is  sufficiently  great — 

{a)  To  give  rise  to  increased  dulnesson  percussion  over  the 
praecordium,  and  to  enable  us,  in  same  cases,  to  differentiate, 
by  means  of  percussion,  the  outline  of  the  pericardium  from 
the  outline  of  the  heart. 

{b)  To  produce  such  displacement  in  the  position  of  the 
heart,  that  the  cardiac  impulse  and  the  apex  beat  are  either 
altered  from  the  normal  position  or  (in  rare  cases)  completely 
effaced — physical  facts  which  we  determine  by  means  of 
palpation. 

(r)  To  cause  lateral  displacement  of  the  lungs,  and  down- 
ward displacement  of  the  diaphragm  and  therefore  of  the  left 
lobe  of  the  liver. 

{d)  To  cause,  more  especially  where  the  effusion  is  con- 
siderable and  the  chest  wall  elastic,  bulging  of  the  praecordium 
and  widening  of  the  intercostal  spaces  corresponding  to  this 
part  of  the  chest. 

{/)  By  compressing  the  auricles  and  veins,  to  cause  disten- 
tion of  the  veins  of  the  neck,  and  to  interfere  with  the  natural 
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course  of  the  circulations-effects  which  I  have  already  alluded 
to,  and  which  are  of  course  manifested  by  distinct  symptoms 
and  physical  signs. 

The  physical  signs  which  are  due  to  the  conditions  enumer- 
ated under  headings  a,  b,  c,  </,  and  e,  may  be  termed  the  physical 
signs  ivkich  result  (or  rather  7vhich  niav^  result)  from  effusion 
into  the  sac. 

Now  in  some  cases  the  effusion  is  never  sufficiently  great 
to  produce  increased  duhicss  on  percussion,  and  the  other 
physical  signs  which  I  have  termed  '  the  physical  signs  which 
result  from  effusion  into  the  sac'  In  other  cases,  when  the 
patient  first  comes  under  observation,  the  effusion  is  not  as 
yet  sufficiently  extensive  to  alter  the  |)crcussion  outline  of  tlie 
heart,  although  it  subsequently  may  become  so.  In  others 
again,  although  sufficiently  extensive  to  produce  increased 
dulness  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  case,  it  has  already  been  in 
great  part  absorbed  before  the  patient  comqs  under  observa- 
tion. In  all  of  these  cases  the  physical  signs  will  simply  be 
those  which  are  due  to  roughening  of  the  walls  of  the  sac.  in 
short,  those  of  the  so-called  dry^  lorm  of  pericarditis. 

In  the  so-called  moist  variety  of  pericarditis,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  physical  signs  are  not  merely  those  which  result 
from  effusion  into  the  sac.  The  pericardial  friction  usually 
continues  throughout  the  period  of  effusion.  Moist  peri- 
carditis is,  therefore,  characterised  by  physical  signs  resulting 
both  from  effusion  into  the  sac  and  roughening  of  the  peri- 
cardial membrane. 

Let  us  now  consider  some  of  the  more  important  of  these 
physical  signs  a  little  more  in  detail. 

Character  of  Pericardial  friction  Sounds. 

Rhythm. — In  typical  cases  pericardial  friction  is  double,  a 
to-and-fro  sound,  as  it  has  been  termed,  the  to  and  fro  corre- 

*  I  say  may  result,  for  unless  the  effusion  is  considerable,  Mme  of  them  at  all 
events  (distention  of  tlw  veins  of  the  neck,  for  instance),  arc  not  producctl. 

•  The  somewhat  nriiticial  division  into  dry  and  moists  is  especially  useful  in 
deicribing  the  physical  signs.  Dry  pericarditis  may  be  definKl  as  pcricarditLs  in 
which  the  amount  of  effusion  is  not  sufiicienlly  extensive  to  be  detected  by  means 
of  percussion  ;  while  moist  pericarditis  may  be  defined  as  pericarditis  in  which  the 
effusion  i%  soffidently  extensive  lo  be  detected  by  means  of  percussion. 
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sponding  to  the  rubbing  of  the  two  rough  surfaces  of  the 
membrane  during  the  systole  and  the  diastole  of  the  heart  re- 
spectively. The  synchronism  with  the  heart  sounds  is  seldom 
very  exact,  and  in  this  respect  there  is,  as  we  have  previously 
seen,  an  important  distinction  between  pericardial  and  endo- 
cardial murmurs.  The  two  divisions  of  the  sound  are,  as  a 
rule,  of  equal  duration,  the  systolic  portion  being  generally 
louder  than  the  diastolic.  Occasionally  the  pericardial  friction 
sound  is  single,  and  it  is  then  systolic  (/.c.  it  corresponds  rather 
to  the  first  than  to  the  second  sound  of  the  heart).  In  some 
cases  it  is  triple,  and  presents  ^presystolic  as  well  as  a  systolic 
and  diastolic  rhythm. 

Point  of  maximum  intensity  and  direction  of  propagation. — 
Pericardial  friction  is  usually  best  heard  over  that  part  of  the 
heart  which  comes  in  most  direct  and  forcible  contact  with 
the  front  wall  of  the  chest.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
therefore,  the  friction  is  first  and  best  heard  over  the  front 
of  the  right  ventricle,  that  is  to  say,  over  the  lower  end  of 
the  sternum  and  the  adjacent  costal  cartilages.  In  many 
cases  the  friction  sound  is  limited  to  the  pra^cordial  region, 
and  very  often  to  the  part  of  the  chest  wall  which  corresponds 
to  the  exact  point  of  the  sac  at  which  the  friction  is  produced ; 
though,  as  Sibson  has  shown,  when  the  vibrations  arc  directly 
communicated  to  the  sternum,  as  they  are  most  likely  to  be 
in  cases  of  dry  pericarditis  {i.e,  when  there  is  no  intervening 
layer  of  lung  tissue  or  of  fluid  between  the  point  of  their  pro- 
duction and  the  front  wall  of  Uie  chest),  the  friction  sound 
may  be  conducted  in  various  directions  by  the  sternum  and 
costal  cartilages,  which  are  attached  to  it — the  sternum  acting 
as  a  sounding  board.  Pericardial  friction  sounds  have  no  de- 
finite and  distinct  lines  of  propagation  as  endocardial  murmurs 
have. 

Sound  Character. — In  the  majority  of  cases  the  sound,  as 
the  icvra  friction  murmur  suggests,  is  harsh,  and  gives  one  the 
distinct  impression  of  being  produced  by  the  rubbing  together 
of  two  rough  surfaces.  In  many  cases  it  is  actually  grating 
or  creaking  (resembling  the  sound  produced  by  the  creaking 
of  new  leather  *  bruit  de  citir  neuf) ;  exceptionally  it  is  soft  in 
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character.  It  is  usually-  superficial,  />.  it  seems  to  be  pro- 
duced immediately  under  the  ear.  In  addition  to  these 
characters,  which  arc  usually  of  tliemselvcs  quite  conclusive, 
pericardial  friction  is  almost  invariably  intensified,  and  in 
many  cases  its  sound  characters  arc  absolutely  altered  by  the 
pressure  of  the  stethoscope ;  the  effect  of  this  pressure  being  of 
course  to  bring  the  two  roughened  surfaces  of  the  pericardium 
in  closer  and  firmer  contact  one  with  the  other.  Pericardial 
friction  sounds,  too,  arc  ver>'  apt  to  undergo  spontaneous 
alterations  in  character  (rhythm,  tone,  area,  etc.),  and  this 
is  more  particularly  the  case  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
inflammation,  and  depends  of  course  upon  the  fact  that  the 
physical  conditions  within  the  sac  (amount  of  exudation,  etc.), 
are  then  undergoing  rapid  alterations. 

When  the  friction  sound  is  loud,  the  normal  heart  sounds 
are,  as  a  rule,  completely  obscured  by  it ;  when  the  friction 
sound  is  soft  the  normal  heart  sounds  may,  as  it  were,  be 
heard  through  it.  In  those  cases  in  which  endocarditis  and 
valvular  complications  are  present,  valvular  murmurs  are  some- 
times audible  in  addition  to  the  p)ericardial  friction  sounds. 

The  loudness  and  tone  of  the  pericardial  friction  sound 
seem  to  depend  upon: — (l)  the  force  with  which  the  two 
opposed  surfaces  of  the  roughened  pericardium  are  rubbed 
together,  and  the  amount  of  movement  which  takes  place 
between  them,  that  is  to  say  upon  the  force  with  which  the 
heart  is  contracting,  and  the  amount  of  the  external  resistance 
opposed  to  its  contraction,  which  in  its  turn  depends  upon 
the  position  of  the  organ  in  the  thorax,  and  especially  the 
relationship  of  the  organ  to  the  front  wall  of  the  chest ;  and 
(2)  the  amount  and  consistency  of  the  lymph.  Vigorous 
action  of  the  heart ;  close  contact  of  the  organ  with  the 
front  wall  of  the  chest,  more  especially  of  the  right  ventricle 
with  the  sternum  ;  a  small  amount  of  fluid  in  the  sac;  and 
a  thick  layer  of  tolerably  tough  lymph  on  tJic  two  opposed 
surfaces  of  the  pericardium,  seem  to  be  the  conditions  which 
favour  the  production  of  loud  pericardial  friction  ;  and  other 
things  being  equal,  the  louder  the  friction  sound  the  more 
extensive  the  area  over  which  it  is  propagated. 
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Dubtess  on  Percussion  over  tlie  Pracordium. 

The  dulness  which  is  due  to  effusion  into  the  sac  of  the 
pericardium  presents  certain  important  characteristics. 

li^  extent  depends  upon  the  amount  of  effusion  into  the 
sac,  the  more  extensive  the  effusion  the  trreater  the  dulness. 
The  condition  of  the  anterior  margins  of  the  lungs  is  also  of 
considerable  importance  ;  when  the  lungs  are  ver\' voluminous. 
as  in  emphysema,  or  when  their  anterior  margins  are  fixed  to 
the  front  wall  of  the  chest  by  adhesions,  the  dulness  is  by 
no  means  so  extensive  as  when  they  arc  normal  and  can  be 
readily  pushed  aside  and  compressed  by  the  enlarging  sac. 

The  form  and  outline  of  the  dulness  correspond  to  the 
form  and  outline  of  the  pericardial  sac  ;  and  since  the  peri- 
cardium is  not  reflected  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  but  includes 
in  its  narrower,  upper  part  a  considerable  portion  of  the  great 
vessels,  it  follows  that  the  area  of  dulness  which  results  from 
distention  o{  the  sac  is  pyramidal  (more  correctly  a  truncated 
pyramid,  the  apex  being  above,  the  base  below)  or  pear- 
shaped — the  stalk  of  the  pear  corresponding  to  the  upper  and 
narrower  part  which  surrounds  the  great  vessels,  the  body  of 
the  pear  to  the  lower  part  of  the  distended  sac  which  surrounds 
the  heart  itself  The  peculiar  shape  of  the  dulness  is  of  great 
diagnostic  value  ;  and  another  point  which  is  equally  import- 
ant as  an  indication  of  pericardial  effusion,  but  which  unfor- 
tunately is  not  always  present,  is  that  in  some  cases  the  area 
of  dulness  extends  beyond,  ix.  further  to  the  left  than  the 
apex*beat — />.  the  left  apex  beat.  In  figure  rs8,  the  shape 
of  the  pericardium,  when  artificially  distended  with  fluid,  is 
shown  ;  in  fig.  159,  the  appearance  which  the  sac  may  present 
when  greatly  distended  in  disease.  In  fig.  160,  the  character- 
istic pear-shaped  outline,  which  the  dulness  presents,  is  well 
seen. 

Some  recent  writers  differ  from  the  usually  received  opinion,  that  the 
form  of  ihe  area  of  cardiac  dulness  is  characteristic  of  pericardial  effusion. 
Thus  Dr  Rotch,  in  the  Supplement  to  Ziemsscn's  Cydopadia  of  the  Prac- 
tice 0/ AMin'nt,  page  363,  says,  ^Bauer's  opinion,  that  the  triangular  shape 
of  the  area  of  dulness  depends  upon  the  shape  of  the  pericardial  sac,  has 
not  been  substantiated  by  later  observations,  the  thcor>'  of  Duchek  having 
been  found  to  be  more  correct,  namely  that  in  cases  uncomplicated  by 
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pleuritic  adhesions  it  is  the  retraction  of  the  edges  of  the  lungs  which 
determines  the  shape  of  the  absolutely  dull  area  and  that  therefore  the 
so-called  triangular  figure  can  be  produced  by  an  enlarged  heart  as  well 
as  a  pericardial  effusion.' 


K'G.  158.  KiG.  159. 

Kro.  158.      Perhardium  iiisUnded  intofiftftn  ounces  0/ Jfnhf.     (Jfier  Sihon, ) 
Fin.  159.  — Ca^tf  0f  pcruaniitis  in  which  iht  lac  conUu$^ii  3^  /^/.  pfjtuid. 

Altered  Position  of  t/u  Heart  and  Aj^ex  Beat. 
The  eflTusion  at  first  collects  at  the  sides  of  the  heart,  at 
the   bottom   of  the   pericardial   sac,  and    around   the   great 
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Fig.  j6o.  ~Ouf/iM^  of  per(us%ien  duituss  in  a  rate  of  ptritardial  effusion. 
(Afttr  Sibson, } 


vessels.  As  it  becomes  more  and  more  copious  the  sac 
becomes,  of  course,  more  and  more  distended,  and  the  heart 
is  pushed  upwards,  the  apex  being  tilted  towards  the  left. 
In  consequence  of  this  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  heart, 
the  position  of  the  cardiac  impulse  is  altered,  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  impulse  being  situated  in  the  fourth  or  even 
the  third,  instead  of  in  the  fifth  interspace,  as  it  is  in  health. 
The  apex  beat  not  unfrequently  corresponds  to  the  left 
nipple,  and  in  some  cases  it  may  be  situated  slightly  above, 
and  to  the  outer  side  (i.e.  to  the  left)  of  the  nipple.  When 
the  effusion  is  copious,  the  apex  beat  is  usually  impaired  in 
force  or  altogether  effaced.  In  exceptional  cases,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  heart  is  enlarged,  as  the  result  of  previous 
disease,  or  tied  down,  as  the  result  of  previous  pericarditic 
adhesions,  the  fxjsition  of  the  heart  and  apex  beat  is  not 
altered.  When  the  effusion  is  absorbed,  the  heart  and  with 
it  the  cardiac  impulse  and  apex  beat  usually  return  to  the 
normal    position.      An   exception  to  this,  the  general   rule, 
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occurs  in  some  cases  in  which  adhesions  are  formed  while 
the  heart  is  still  in  its  displaced  position. 

In  consequence  of  the  alteration  in  the  position  of  the 
heart,  which  occurs  in  most  cases  of  copious  effusion,  the 
area  of  the  pericardial  friction  sounds,  which  we  have  previ- 
ously seen  persist,  as  a  rule,  through  the  period  of  effusion, 
is  also  displaced  upwards.  The  to-and-fro  murmur  may, 
therefore,  be  heard  in  the  third  or  fourth  interspaces,  and 
considerably  to  the  left  of  the  sternum  instead  of  over 
the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  and  the  adjacent  lower  left 
costal  cartilages,  as  it  is  in  cases  of '  dry*  pericarditis.  When 
the  fluid  is  absorbed,  and  the  heart  returns  to  its  normal 
position,  the  area  of  friction  moves  downwards  with  it. 

Promhiefice  or  bulging  of  tlu  prctcordium  and  swelling  in 
fltf  pit  of  the  epigastrium  arc  sometimes  observed  when  the 
efl'usion  is  copious.  Decided  prominence  of  the  praecordial 
region  only  occurs  when  the  chest  wall  is  elastic,  and  is 
therefore  most  commonly  seen  in  young  subjects  ;  it  would  be 
more  frequent  in  women  than  in  men  if  it  were  not  usually 
obscured  by  the  prominence  of  the  left  mamma.  The  lower 
left  intercostal  spaces  arc  widened,  and  some  observers  have 
described  fluctuation  in  them,  but  this  condition  (fluctuation) 
is  probably  very  rarely  (If  ever)  present,  in  acute  pericarditis. 


General  snn'ev  of  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs. — Let  us 
now  take  a  brief  general  survey  of  the  symptoms  and  signs 
of  acute  pericarditis  ;  and  remembering  that  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  pericardium  is  usually  secondary,  let  us  omit 
for  the  purposes  of  description  the  symptoms  which  are  due  to 
the  primary  disease,  and  limit  the  description  to  those  which 
result  from  the  inflammation  of  tlie  pericardium  itself. 

It  will  be  self  evident  from  what  1  have  already  stated, 
that  cases  of  acute  pericarditis  vary  very  considerably  in  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  physical 
signs  which  they  present.  The  following  types  of  the  disease 
may  be  described  : — 

I.  Cases  of  latent  penearditis. —  In  these  cases  the  symp- 
toms arc  extremely  slight  or  altogether  absent,  and  in  many 
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cases  of  this  description  the  condition  entirely  escapes  notice. 
The  effusion  is  for  the  most  part  shght,  but  the  case  which 
I  have  related  on  page  298,  shows  that  a  considerable 
effusion  may  be  unattended  by  any  marked  symptoms. 
Latent  pericarditis  very  rarely  indeed  proves  fatal ;  the  case 
to  which  I  have  just  alluded  shows,  however,  that  death 
does  occasionally  occur  from  syncope. 

2.  Uncomplicated  cases  of  dry  pericarditis  ivhich  arc  at- 
tended by  distinct  symptoms. — In  these  cases  there  are  no 
mechanical  s)'mptoms  ;  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart  is  the 
chief  complaint ;  the  countenance  may  present  evidence  of 
suffering,  but  the  general  constitutional  symptoms  are  not,  as 
a  rule,  severe.  On  auscultation  the  characteristic  pericardial 
friction  murmur  is  heard  over  the  pra:cordium  (usually  over 
the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  and  adjacent  costal  cartilages, 
though  in  some  cases  it  is  much  more  diffused) ;  tliere  is  no 
distinct  increase  of  the  percussion  dulncss  ;  friction  fremitus  is 
occasionally  felt  over  the  prjccordial  region. 

3.  Cases  of  moist  pericarditis  in  ZL'ttich  the  effusion  is  not 
sufficiently  copious  to  seriously  embarrass  the  action  of  the  heart, 
and  in  xvhieh  there  is  no  myocarditis  or  endocarditis. 

In  this  group,  which  includes  a  large  number  of  the  cases 
of  acute  pericarditis  met  with  in  practice,  subjective  cardiac 
sensations  due  to  derangement  of  the  heart  as  a  sensitive, 
vital  organ  (such  as  pain,  constriction  of  the  chest,  palpitation, 
etc.),  are  present,  but  mechanical  symptoms  (see  page  31 1) 
arc  either  slight  or  altogether  absent.  The  physical  signs 
vary  with  the  stage  of  the  disease.  Pericardial  friction  is  the 
first  physical  sign  which  can  be  observed  ;  in  a  short  time, 
usually  in  a  few  hours,  dulncss  on  percussion  is  developed  and 
gradually  assumes  the  characteristic  outline,  which  I  have 
previously  described  in  detail  (see  page  319);  when  the 
effusion  is  copious  the  whole  cardiac  impulse  is  raised,  the 
apex  beat  displaced  upwards  and  to  the  left,  the  force  of  the 
ap>ex  beat  being  usually  impaired  and  sometimes  altogether 
effaced  ;  with  the  elevation  of  the  heart  the  area  of  pericardial 
friction  is  also  elevated  ;  in  young  subjects  the  pnccordial 
region    may  be   more   prominent    tlian    in    Iicalth.     As   the 
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effusion  is  absorbed,  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness  gradually 
diminishes,  the  apex  beat  regains  its  normal  position,  and  the 
friction  murmurs,  which  during  the  period  of  effusion  are, 
as  a  rule,  strictly  limited  to  the  area  of  dulness.  and  usually  to 
the  area  of  the  cardiac  impulse,  may  become  more  diffused, 
and  arc  sometimes  heard  over  the  whole  of  the  sternum  and 
adjacent  parts  of  the  chest.  In  exceptional  cases  friction 
fremitus  may  now  be  felt  when  the  hand  is  placed  over  the 
prxcordium. 

4.  Canes  of  moist  pericarditis  in  xvhick  the  effusion  is  suffi- 
cientty  copious  to  seriottsly  embarrass  the  action  of  the  heart,  and 
cases  of  pericarditis  (either  dry  or  moist)  which  are  compHcated, 
zvith  symptoms  due  to  myocarditis  or  to  endocarditis. 

The  cases  included  under  this  group  are  attended  with 
grave  symptoms  indicative  of  serious  interference  with  the 
course  of  the  circulation,  and  with  serious  failure  of  the  action 
of  the  heart,  such  as  marked  pallor  or  llvidity  of  the  counten- 
ance, faintncss,  extreme  exhaustion,  an  unusually  rapid,  weak, 
irregular,  and  dicrotic  pulse,  considerable  distention  of  the 
veins  of  the  neck,  considerable  dyspnoea  or  orthopnoea,  dropsy, 
etc.  The  physical  signs  up  to  a  certain  point  arc  the  same  as 
those  described  as  characteristic  of  the  third  group,  viz.,  the 
physical  signs  pro[>er  to  a  considerable  and  usually  progressive 
pericardial  effusion.  When  the  heart  begins  to  fail  the  friction 
murmur  usually  becomes  diminished  in  intensity  ;  and  altera- 
tions in  the  rhythm  of  the  heart  (irregular  action,  etc.)  may 
be  heard  on  listening  over  the  prjccordium.  With  the 
occurrence  of  endocarditis  valvular  murmurs  are  developed. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  valvular  murmurs  are 
only  heard  in  those  cases  of  pericarditis  which  are  included 
under  this  group.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  peri- 
carditis (of  the  rheumatic  cases  at  all  events)  which  have  been 
included  in  groups  i,  2,  and  3,  endocardial  murmurs  are 
also  present.  In  this  group  I  include  those  cases  in  which 
in  addition  to  the  valvular  xxwyrmur^,  symptoms  due  to  valvular 
lesions  are  present,  ix,  when  th.^  valvular  lesion  is  sufficiently 
severe  to  mechanically  interfere  with  the  course  of  the 
circulation. 
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Onsets  Course,  and  Termination, 

(^//ji'/.^Tlie  onset  is  in  many  cases  insidious,  pain  and  dis- 
comfort in  the  region  of  the  heart  being  very  generally  the 
first  symptoms  which  attract  attention.  In  otlicr  cases,  the 
attack  is  ushered  in  by  a  feeling  of  chilliness  and  by  the  usual 
malaise,  etc..  whicli  so  frequently  attend  the  commencement 
of  febrile  diseases,  very  exceptionally  there  is  a  distinct  rigor. 
In  some  cases  nausea  and  faintness  are  the  first  symptoms. 

Course. — In  acute  cases  the  inflammation  of  the  pericar- 
dium rapidly  runs  its  course, — a  fact  which  explains  the  fre- 
quent alterations  in  the  physical  signs  which  are  met  with  in  the 
disease.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four  days  the  effusion  has 
usually  reached  its  height ;  the  period  during  which  the  sac 
remains  fully  distended,  is,  as  a  rule,  brief,  in  most  cases  absorp- 
tion begins  to  occur  within  a  few  hours  after  the  effusion  has 
reached  its  highest  point.  Unless  the  case  should  become 
chronic,  which  it  only  docs  in  exceptional  cases,  the  period 
during  which  the  effusion  is  stationary,  so  to  speak,  is  seldom 
longer  than  two  or  three  days.  The  period  of  absorption  and 
resolution  generally  occupies  several  days.  The  whole 
duration  of  the  attack,  from  the  commencement  to  the  dis- 
appearance of  friction,  is  usually  from  one  to  three  weeks, 
though  many  exceptions  to  this  rule  occur,  in  some  cases  the 
duration  is  shorter,  in  others  much  longer  than  that  specified. 

Termination. — The  natural  termination  of  inflammation  of 
the  pericardium,  is  recovery  with  the  formation  of  adhesions 
i.e.  with  partial  or  total  obliteration  of  the  sac.  Occasionally, 
but  very  rarely  in  cases  of  rheumatic  origin,  death  occurs 
during  the  acute  stage  ;  in  a  few  cases  the  condition  becomes 
chronic.  But  to  these  points  I  shall  again  refer  in  speaking 
of  the  prognosis. 


Diagfiosis. — In  considering  the  diagnosis  of  pericarditis,  it 
is  essential  to  remember  that  the  symptoms  are  only  sugges- 
tive but  not  distinctive  ;  and  that  inflammation  of  the  pericar- 
dium can  only  with  certainty  be  recognised  by  means  of  the 
physical  signs.     Friction  sounds,  synchronous  with  the  action 
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of  the  heart,  and  increased  dulness  on  percussion  of  the  form 
and  outline,  which  have  been  previously  described,  are  the 
physical  signs  of  greatest  importance  ;  but  neither  of  them  is, 
when  taken  singly,  absolutely  conclusive,  for  on  the  one  hand 
there  arc  certain  conditions  in  which  sounds  are  heard  re- 
sembling those  produced  in  an  inflamed  pericardium,  and 
on  the  other,  there  are  several  conditions  in  which  dulness 
on  percussion,  resembling  more  or  less  closely  the  dulness 
due  to  pericarditis,  is  present. 

Steps  in  the  diagnosis  of  pericarditis. — When  a  case  of 
supposed  ix;ricarditis  coraes  under  observation,  we  have  there- 
fore to  determine : — 

1.  Is  inflammation  of  the  pericardium  actually  present? 

2.  If  the  case  is  one  of  pericarditis,  what  is  the  cause  of 
the  condition,  and  what  is  the  character  of  the  effusion  ? 

3.  Is  the  case  complicated  with  myocarditis  or  endocar- 
ditis? 

Step  No,  I.  Is  the  case  one  of  pericarditis  f — In  sonic  cases 
it  is  easy  to  decide  this  point,  in  others  difficult. 

When  a  patient,  who  has  been  previously  in  good  health, 
is  attacked  with  an  acute  illness,  more  particularly  with  one 
or  other  of  those  affections,  in  the  course  of  which  acute 
pericarditis  is  apt  to  occur;  and  when  a  to-and-fro  friction 
murmur  and  increased  dulness  on  percussion,  are  present 
over  the  pra:;cordium  (more  especially  when  the  increased 
dulness  on  percussion  is  rapidly  developed  under,  as  it  were, 
the  eye  of  the  observer),  the  diagnosis  is  self-evident.  In 
other  cases  the  diagnosis  is  difficult ;  and  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  consider  in  the  next  place,  the  conditions  in  which 
sounds  resembling  pericardial  friction,  or  dulness  resembling, 
more  or  less  closely,  that  produced  by  pericarditis  is  present ; 
and  the  means  by  which  they  are  to  be  distinguished. 


The  differential  diagnosis  of  pericarditis  unth  friction,  a$id 
the  other  conditions  with  which  it  is  likeiy  to  be  confonnded. 

The  typical  to-and-fro  friction  murmur  of  pericarditis  is 
of  course,  synchronous  with  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  it  is 
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by  this  means  at  once  distinguished  from  ordinary  pleuritic 
friction.  Cases  are,  however,  occasionally  met  with  in  which 
a  pleuritic  murmur  is  of  cardiac  rhythm.  In  Wm^  first  place, 
ihereforc,  we  must  consider: — 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  pericardial  friction  and  peri- 
cardiai'plm  ral  friction. 

In  some  cases  it  Js  impossible  to  pronounce  a  positive 
opinion,  but  the  distinction  can  generally  be  made  by  atten- 
tion to  the  points  detailed  in  the  following  table  :^ 

Table  I. 

Tlu  Differetttial  Diagnosis  of  Pericardial  Friction  and 

Pericardial-pleural  Friction. 

Pericardial  Friction.  Pericardial  pleural  Friction. 


lilure  amiiSlt. 


Zfftft  of  retpira- 
thn. 


Usually  heard  over  the  centre     Usually  heard  over  the  borders, 
of  ihe  righl  ventricle.  more     especially     the     left 

border,  of  the  heart. 

Seldom  much  affected  by  the     Always  more  or  less  affected  by 
respiratory  movcmenu,  never        the  rcspiralury  muvements; 


often  completely  arrested  on 
holding  the  breath ;  often  con- 
verted into  ordinary  pleural 
friction  by  a  full  inspiration 
or  deep  expiration. 


completely  arrested  by  hold- 
ing the  breath.  Never  act- 
ually* converted  intoordinarj* 
friction  by  a  full  inspiration 
or  deep  expiration. 

ff0t€ — This  point  ia  not  of  much 
imporluice,  for  (rue  friction  U  noc 
unrrequcnttjr  accompmnicfj  by 
pleurisy,  anil  in  cases  of  tlits  des- 
cription th«  pericardial  fnction  may 
un  a  fall  re^piratioo,  be  masked 
(thniigh  it  )«  nol  actually  rrplaced) 
by  ihc  ordinary  friction  sound. 


In  the  second  place,  pericardial  friction  is  sometimes  soft 
in  character  (i>.  it  lacks  the  harsh  characters  which  friction 
sounds  typically  possess)  ;  and  since  a  double  murmur  is  very 
frequently  generated  at  the  aortic  orifice,  we  must  now  con- 
sider the  differential  diagnosis  of  the  double  murmur  which 
is  due  to  pericarditis  on  the  one  hand  and  to  combined  aortic 
stenosis  and  incompetence  on  the  other.  The  points  of  dis- 
tinction arc  given  in  table  If. 
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Table  II. 

ihr   Differentiat  Diagnosis  of  the   Double  Murmur  due  to 

l^eritarditis,    and   the    Double  Murtnur   due  to  Aortic 

Shnosis  ami  Incompetence. 

Double  Murmur  of 
Pericarditis. 


fS.t(tii'h,ifttui\i-     Uituftlly  loudest  over  the  right 
«/»«»  intfHiitv,      ventricle  and  lower  halfof 
the  sternum. 


Double  Mnnniir  of  Aortic 
Stenoala  and  Inconqtetenoe. 

Although  the  diastolic  portioa 
of  the  murmur  is  often  heard 
loudest  over  the  lower  end  of 
the  sternum,  it  is  also  well 
heard  at  the  base  of  the 
heart. 


^.,. ,.,♦,»,  .#**./*     l\u«lly  heard  over  a  limited 
A.'.  ^  .«»./  ,/j»„/*i»##     rtM'ft,  and  not  propagated  over 
■'/  /•<t'/''«\'»'''"*.         'hr  course  of  the  aorta,  and 
Into  the  vessels  of  the  neck. 


Usually  heard  over  an  exten- 
sive area,  and  propagated 
over  the  course  of  the  aorta, 
and  (usually)  into  the  great 
vessels  of  the  neck. 


I  Hh'h  iu»t  replace  but  only 
^»lt*^■ulv^  (more  or  less  com- 
pliMvlvJ  the  heart  sounds; 
<iit>l  u  iiol  exactly  synchronic 
\\\\\\  thoiti. 


Does  ^tually  replace  (bat  not 
always  completely)  the  heart 
sounds,  and  is  always  e^oKtly 
synchronic  with  them. 


\y\  (*«  \,M\  from  day  to  day,  or 
liiiiu  \\\*\\\  tv>  hi>ur,  both  in 
It  *\^\  I  lo  it^  {xvutton  and 
<t>u(til  V  K.u.u'U'iH  ;  the  inter- 
\.tl  IhIwv^u  llu*  systolic  and 
iIk.Ii'Ik  ii^titKMw  lit  not  al- 
n.it  .  ^'I  ihv  vuHO  duration, 
■iit.l  Uk'i  .tin.u't  diNlinct. 

\liii".t  iu\,ni  \\<\\  ,ihoK\l  in 
I  li.ii  u  1*1  I'v  ihc  I'U'vsure  of 
lilt  UvMIii'xh'jv.  »hvu  s*.»ft 
t .  I'iii  im'n\  vital  iiUo,ir\'Ugh 

lid  th>ll  -vttUllvl. 


Remains  constant  as  r^ards  its 
position  and  sound  charac- 
ters ;  the  interval  between 
the  systolic  and  diastolic  por- 
tions is  always  of  the  same 
duration  and  is  distinct. 


Uninfluenced   by  the  pressure 
of  the  stethoscope. 


Ml      t(l||lh>ll>. 


>lt.ii>.^n^     Is  jerking,  visible,  collapsing, 
an<l  often  tortuous. 


./    lu!u. 


N<ti  ituit  h  .ilicrnl  in  si/e  unless 
)•ll'^htu>•lvtllscavl^l.  l>uhie>.i, 
(XMi  ■•h.t|M'(hvith\vcn-m:uk(.\l 

'  <ttlk,  AjH'v  Wax  ft'cMe  or 
I  Hu  ril,  \\\\v\\  upwar\l>  and  to 
llir  Ml. 


.\lnuKsi  invariably  hypertro- 
phieil  and  dilat«l — Dulness, 
heart-shaped  without  well- 
marketl  stalk.  Apex  beat 
strong,  displaced  downwards 
and  to  the  left. 


/  a. 


-tf 


t*«u,dly  "Irvi'IitiH-d  acutely  in 
ihr  ruiiisr  of  acute  rheuma- 
li^iii,  Hri|;ht*!>  disease,  etc. 


Mav  be  developed  acutely  as 
the  result  of  rheumatic  or 
septic  end<Kafditis,  but  is 
usually  developed  very  gra- 
dually as  the  result  of  athcr- 
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In  the  third  place  a  pericardial  friction  murmur  is  some- 
times (instead  of  being  double)  single  and  systolic ;  and  in 
such  cases  it  may  be  mistaken  for  a  murmur  generated  within 
the  heart  itself,  i£.  a  systolic  mitral,  tricuspid,  aortic,  or  pul- 
monary murmur.  These  are  the  cases  in  which  pericarditis 
is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  endocarditis ;  the  mistake  is  most 
likely  to  be  made  when  the  pericardial  murmur  is  soft  in 
character. 

In  table  III.,  p.  330,  I  have  detailed  the  points  of  distinc- 
tion between  typical  pericarditis  and  typical  endocarditis, 
while  in  table  IV.,  p.  331,  is  given  the  diflferential  diagnosis 
of  those  cases  of  pericarditis,  in  which  the  murmur  is  single, 
systolic,  and  soft,  and  of  the  mitral,  tricuspid,  aortic,  and  pul- 
monary murmurs  which  are  present  in  cases  of  chronic  valvular 
lesions,  anaemia,  etc. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  must  consider  the  differential 
diagnosis  of  increased  dulness  due  to  pericarditis  and  increased 
dulness  due  to  other  conditions.  Simple  serous  effusion  into 
the  sac  of  the  pericardium  (hydropcricardiumj  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heart  itself  (more  especially  dilatation  of  the 
heart),  are  the  conditions  included  under  this  group  which 
arc  most  likely  to  give  rise  to  difficulty. 

The  differential  diagnosis  vf  increasid  dulness  due  to  peri- 
carditis  and  simple  dropsy  of  the  pericardial  sac. 

In  both  of  these  conditions  the  form  and  outline  of  the 
dulness  are  the  same,  but  the  diagnosis  can  usually  be  made 
without  difficulty,  by  attention  to  the  points  detailed  in  table 
v.,  p.  332. 


The  differential  diagnosis  of  pericardial  effusion  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  luart  itself  is  a  point  of  considerable  practical  im- 
portance ;  for  an  enlarged  (more  especially  a  dilated)  heart 
has  been  more  than  once  punctured  under  the  impression  that 
the  case  was  one  of  effusion  into  the  pericardial  sac.  The 
points  to  which  attention  should  be  directed  in  making  the 
distinction  arc  shown  in  table  VI.,  p.  333. 
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^^H 

or  tortuous. 

and  often  tortuous,                           ^H 

^^^^H                Condition  of  the 
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^^^H                   force tttui position    stnlk.     Apex  bcal  feeble  or 

markcil    stalk.       Apex   l)eat            ^H 

^^^H                    of  apex  t^at. 

effaced,  tiltetl  upwards  and  to 

strong,  displaced  downwards     ^^^H 

^^H 

the  left. 

and  to  the  left.                            ^^^H 

^^^^B               jEtioiogY- 

Usually  developed  acutely  in 

May  be  developed   acutely  as     ^^^H 
the   result  of  rhcum.aiic   or           ^H 

^^^^^H 

the  course  of  acute  rheuma- 

^^^K 

tism,  Bright's  disease,  etc. 

septic    endocarditis,    but    is            ^H 
usually  developetl  very  gra-            ^H 
dually  as  the  result  of  atEcr-    ^^^^ 

^^^^^^H 

B 

^^^^H 
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In  the  third  place  a  pericardial  friction  murmur  is  some- 
times (instead  of  being  double)  single  and  systolic  ;  and  in 
such  cases  it  may  be  mistaken  for  a  murmur  generated  within 
the  heart  itself,  ;>.  a  systolic  mitral,  tricuspid,  aortic,  or  pul- 
monary murmur.  These  are  the  cases  in  which  pericarditis 
is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  endocarditis  ;  the  mistake  is  most 
likely  to  be  made  when  the  pericardial  murmur  is  soft  in 
character. 

In  table  III.,  p.  330.  I  have  detailed  the  points  of  distinc- 
tion between  typical  pericarditis  and  typical  endocarditis, 
while  in  table  IV.,  p.  331,  is  given  the  differential  diagnosis 
of  those  cases  of  pericarditis,  in  which  the  murmur  Js  single, 
systolic,  and  soft,  and  of  the  mitral,  tricuspid,  aortic,  and  pul- 
monar>'  murmurs  which  arc  present  in  cases  of  chronic  valvular 
lesions,  ana:mia,  etc. 

In  the  fourth  place,  wc  must  consider  the  differential 
diagnosis  of  increased  dulness  due  to  pericarditis  and  increased 
dulness  due  to  other  conditions.  Simple  serous  effusion  into 
the  sac  of  the  pericardium  (hydropericardfum)  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heart  itself  (more  especially  dilatation  of  the 
heart),  are  the  conditions  included  under  this  group  which 
are  most  likely  to  give  rise  to  difficulty. 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  increased  dulness  due  to  peri- 
carditis and  simple  dropsy  of  the  pericardial  sac. 

In  both  of  these  conditions  the  form  and  outline  of  the 
dulness  are  the  same,  but  the  diagnosis  can  usually  be  made 
witliout  difficulty,  by  attention  to  the  points  detailed  In  table 
v.,  p.  332. 


The  differential  diagnosis  of  pericardial  effusion  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Iteart  itself  is  a  point  of  considerable  practical  im- 
portance ;  for  an  enlarged  (more  especially  a  dilated)  heart 
has  been  more  than  once  punctured  under  the  impression  that 
the  case  was  one  of  effusion  into  the  pericardial  sac.  The 
points  to  which  attention  should  be  directed  in  making  the 
distinction  are  shown  in  table  VI.,  p.  m. 
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Table  III. 

^^H 

^^^^^^1        T!ie  Differential  Diagtwsis  of  Acute 

Pericarditis  and  A  cute      ^^H 

Endocarditis. 

^^1 

Pericarditis. 

Endocarditis.               ^^^| 

^^^^H               /.   Chanuttrs  cf 

In  typical  cases  a  double  (to- 

In    the   majority  of  cases  the           ^H 

^^^^H                    the  mumtur. 

and-fro)  murmur,  wliich  ob- 

muniiur is  single  and  systolic,            ^H 

scures,  bul  docs  noi  actually 

ocexMonally  flouble  (aortic).            ^H 

^^^H               (a)  Rhythm  of 

replace  the  heart  sounds,  and 

The  murmur  replaces  one  or           ^H 

^^^^H 

which    is    not    exactly    syn- 
chronic with  them,     txcep- 
tionally  the  murmur  is  iingle 

other  of  the   heart   sounds,            ^H 

and    is    exactly    synchronic           ^H 

with  it.                                              ^1 

and  systolic. 

AW#.— Exception  id  the  esse  of  pre'              ^H 
ftjnUfitlc  miirtnun,  which  are  ho*-              ^^H 
ever   ntrcly  due  lo  acute  codo-             ^H 
csrdtlts                                                          ^H 

^^^^^r                h )  Souikd  char- 

In  typical  cases  a  harsh  friction 

1*  sually  soft  and  blowing,  deep-           ^^k 

^^^^H 

sound  ;   exceptionally,  soft ; 
superficial. 

seated.                                               ^H 

^^^^P               (<'}    Position    cf 

Usually  over  the  right  ventricle, 

In  the  mitral,  tricuspid,  aortic           ^H 

^^^^H                     maximHm 

but  only  accidentally,  having 

or  pulmonary  areas.                           ^H 

^^^^^^^ 

its  point  of  differential  max- 
imum intensity  in  the  mitral 
and  tricuspid  areas. 

a 

^^^H              \iS  IHfitticn  of 

UsuoIIy  vcrj*  limited  in  area, 

May  be  heard  over  on  extensive         ^H 

^^^^^           pnpt>ffUion, 

and  not   propagated  in  any 

area,  and  propagated  in  cer-           ^H 

of  the  drtinite  lines  of  pro- 

tun definite  directions  (sec            ^H 

pagation  of  endocardial  mur- 

tabic VIII..  p.  5271.                 ^^H 

murs. 

^^^^1 

^^^^^^       (<)  Varidbility. 

Character    liable     to    change 
(position,    loudncw,    harsh- 

Character more  constonL           ^^^^| 

^^^^1 

ness,  etc.,)  within  brief  pe- 

^^^^H 

riods  of  time. 

^^^1 

^^^^^        (/I  Efftitsof^es- 

Almost  always  intensified,  and 

Nut  modified  by  pressure.          ^^^^| 

^^^^^^^K 

often  modified  in  other  re- 
spects, by  the  pressure  of  the 
stelhoscope. 

■ 

^^^^^^        ^.  Outiituefiiui- 

Area  of  dulness  often  increased, 

Dulness  not,  as  a  rule,  much         ^| 

^^^^^^^H            n^j     f^M    /trr- 

and  pear-shaped  (see  p.  521 ). 

increased  ;  its  exact  outline           ^H 

^^^^^^^H 

depends  on  the  cavity  or  cavi-          ^^| 
ties  of  the  heart  which  aie   ^^^H 
cnlai^ed.                                   ^^^^| 

^^^^^^^       7.   frnfmisft  ap<X' 

Feeble    or  effaced  ;   if  much 

Impulse  maybe  strong;  apex    ^^^H 

^^■^ 

effusion  apex  tilled  upwards 

in  normal  position.      If  the            ^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^1 

and  to  ihe  left. 

left  ventricle  is  hyjiertrophied,            ^H 
a{>cx   dUplai;ctl    downwards           ^H 
and  to  the  left  ;  if  the  right            ^H 
ventricle  is  enlarged,  impulse           ^H 
may  l>c  in  the  pit  of  the  epi-    ^^^H 
gastrium.                                   ^^^H 

^^^^^^V            Pain  ovtr  the 

L'sually  presenL 

Usually  absent.                 ^^^H 

^^^^^m                 priTconiia,  and 

^^^^1 

^^^^H                    ttndimes%  I'/i  i/i 

'. 

^^^^H 

^^^^H                    gastrium. 
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332  Diseases  of  the  Heart. 

Table  V. 

The  Differentiai  Diagnosis  of  increased  Dnlness  due  to 
Pericarditis  and  Hydropericardium. 


Pericarditis. 


f^rii-arttiaJ /ri£- 
ttati. 


UstuUlv  present,  even  at  the 
height  of  the  effusion  ;  always 
present  at  some  stage  of  the 
case,  i.e.  before  or  after  the 
height  of  the  effusion. 

Suhfutatuout  Usually   absent,    unless    com- 

tirppty  and  effti'      plicalions  (great  venous  cn- 

sioH  into  other        gorgcmcni     from     pressure, 

seroHi  sacs.  valvular     lesion?,      Bright** 

disease,  etc) 


Hydropericardium. 
Absent 


HyHropericanlium  is  part  and 
parcel  of  a  general  dropsy, 
and  usually  a  late  event  m 
that  condition. 


Fiver, 


Usually  present. 


Absent,  unless  some  complica- 
tion. 


Pain  0t*fr  pnt' 
torUia,  and  Un- 
demtss  on  prts- 
sure  iM  epigas- 
trium. 


Usually  present. 


Seldom  obscnred. 


,S4iology* 


Usually  occurs  in  the  course  of    Usually  in  the  terminal  stages 


acute    rheumatism    and  cir* 
rholic  Blight's  disease,  etc. 


of  mitral  lesions ;  or,  in  the 
course  of  Bright's  disease, 
more  csfiecially  the  acute 
form,  anil  the  large  white 
chronic  variety. 


Ttu  differentiat  diagnosis  of  pericardial  effusion  and  of  dita^ 
tation  of  the  heart. — The  difficulty  chiefly  occurs^  when  the 
patient  comes  under  observation  with  the  pericardial  dulness 
already  developed,  and  more  especially  in  those  cases  in 
which  it  is  stationary  and  chronic,  and  when  there  is  no  peri- 
cardial friction.  In  both  conditions  (pericarditis  with  elTusion 
and  dilatation  of  the  heart)  there  is  increased  dulness  on  per- 
cussion over  the  praecordia,  a  feeble  impulse,  usually  feeble 
sounds,  and  often  dyspnoea,  venous  engorgement,  dropsy,  etc 
In  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion,  an  accurate  examin- 
ation of  the  heart,  and  careful  inquiry  into  the  previous  history 
of  the  case,  and  the  other  points  detailed  in  the  following  table 
arc  indispensable 
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Table  VI. 

Tlie  Differential  Diagnosis  of  increased  Duiness  due  to 
Pericarditis  and  Dilatation  of  the  Heart. 

Pericarditifl  with  Effusion.        DUatfttion  of  the  Heart 


OutUm  of  Dul-  Duiness  pear-shaped,  and  en- 
fuss.  largement  chieny  upwards. 


Duiness  not  pear-shaped,  and 
enlargement  chiefly  down- 
wards. 


RcUe  of  develop-  Often  rapid,  and  then  character-     Usually  very  slow;  though  a 
meni    of  Dul-      istic.  rapid  dilatation  of  the  heart 

ness,  sometimes  occurs. 


Jmpulseandapex-  The  impulse,  when  present,  is 
tecU.  in  the  3d  or  4th  left  inter- 

space ;  apex  beat  tilted  up- 
wards   and    outwards,    or 
effaced. 


Impulse  can  usually  be  felt  to 
tne  left  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  sternum,  or  in  the  epi- 
gastrium. 


Rehiion   of  dul-  Duiness  may  extend  to  the  left 
ness  to  left  apex-      of  the  left  apex -beat. 
beat. 


Duiness  docs  not  extend  to  the 
left  of  left  apex  beat. 


Auscultation.  Pericardial  friction  may  be  pre- 

sent ;    when  absent,  sounds 
are  obscured. 


Pericardial  friction  not  present ; 
sounds  short,  but  usually 
clear. 


Pain    over  pra-  Often  present. 
eordia  attd  ten- 
derness in  epi- 
gastrium. 

Pulsation  in  the  May  be  present  if  endocarditis 
veins  of  the  tieck.       complicates. 


Etiology. 


Fever 


Usually  acute,  in  course  of 
acute  rheumatism,  cirrhotic 
Bright*s  disease. 


Often  present. 


Usually  absent. 


Often  present  when  right  heart 
dilated. 

Usually  chronic ;  often  associ* 
ated  with  chronic  valvular 
lesions,  fatty  and  fibroid  de- 
generation,  anaemia,  etc. 

Absent  unless  from  some  com- 
plication. 


The  differential  diagnosis  of  increased  duiness  due  to 
pericardial  effusion  and  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  can  usually 
be  made  without  difficulty.     (See  table  VII.) 
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Table  VII. 

The  Differential  Diagnosis  of  increased  Dulness  due  to 
Pericarditis  ami  Hypertrophy  of  the  Heart, 


Pericarditis  with  Effusion. 
Omttinf    of   dut-  Sec  rcnujks  in  Table  VI. 


Hypertrophy. 
Sec  remark*  in  Tabic  \'I. 


Rait  a/  Jtvttop-  Usually  rapid. 


Imputse;  apex- 
htat. 


Putse, 


Impulse,  when  present,  is  in  ihc 
3d  ur  4th  left  interspace,  and 
is  feeble ;  apex  tiltco  upwards 
and  oatwards,or  bcatcffocctl. 


Weak  and  quick  ;  may  be  para- 
doxical. 


P/HfarJial  ftu-  Often  present. 

ticn. 


Usually  slow. 


Impulse  uowerful ;  if  left  ven- 
tricle nypcrtrophieiJ,  apex 
diiiplaccd  downwards  and 
outwards  ;  if  right  ventricle 
hyperlrophicil,  apex  dis- 
placed downwards  and  in- 
wards, beat  may  be  in  the 
epigastrium. 

Character  of  the  pulse  depends 
on  the  side  of  the  heart 
which  is  hvpertrophied,  and 
the  cause  of  the  hypertrophy- 
Whcn  left  ventricle  hypcr- 
trophicd,  and  no  aortic  ob- 
iitruction  or  mitral  regurj^i- 
tatian,  ihc  pulse  is  large  and 
powerful. 

Absent. 


Prognosis, — In  considering  the  prognosis  of  pericarditis, 
we  have  to  take  into  account,  firstly^  the  danger  to  life 
involved  by  the  attack  itself  (/>.  the  innnediate  prognosis), 
and  secondly  (in  those  cases  which  recover),  whether  the  ad- 
hesions, which  almost  always  remain,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, after  a  severe  attack  of  pericarditis,  will  be  likely  to 
produce  any  permanent  or  after  bad  effect  upon  the  action 
of  the  heart.  The  remote  prognosis  is  practically,  therefore, 
synonymous  with  the  prognosis  of 'adherent'  pericardium. 

The  immediate  prognosis. — The  danger  to  life  depends 
upon  the  following  conditions  : — 

(1)  The  atiological  cause  of  tfie  condition. — Uncomplicated 
cases  of  rheumatic  pericarditis  almost  always  recover.     Peri- 
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carditis  due  to  traumatic  Injury,  wounds  of  the  sac,  etc.,  is 
less  serious  than  pericarditis  which  follows  the  rupture  of 
an  abscess  (in  the  Hvcr  for  example)  into  the  sac.  Peri- 
carditis occurring  in  the  course  of  Bright's  disease  is  ver>' 
generally  fatal ;  the  prognosis  is  still  worse  in  cases  of  purpura 
and  scurvy  ;  while  tubercular  is  almost  invariably,  and  cancer- 
ous pericarditis  always  fatal. 

(2)  The  se7>enty  of  the  associated  diseased  eonditicfty  and  of 
the  pericardial  inflammation  itself. — Other  things  being  equal, 
a  dry  is  less  serious  than  a  moist  pericarditis,  while  in  the 
latter  form,  the  more  copious  the  effusion,  the  worse  the  prog- 
nosis. In  bc^th  varieties,  however,  the  condition  of  tlu  cardiac 
muscle,  and  the  state  of  tlu  valvular  apparatus,  are  the  two  most 
important  (cardiac)  elements  which  dctcnninc  the  prognosis, 
the  presence  of  myocarditis  being  especially  unfavourable. 

The  form  of  the  pericarditis,  whether  acute  or  chronic, 
is  also  of  importance,  chronic  pericarditis  being  very  often 
fatal.  When  the  effusion  consists  of  pus,  the  prognosis  is 
also  much  more  unfavourable  than  in  simple  cases. 

(3.)  Tlu  presence  of  complications,  and  the  previous  state  of 
liealth  of  the  patient. — The  opinion  must  of  course  be  based 
upon  the  exact  nature  of  the  complication.  Hyperpyrexia, 
with  severe  cerebral  symptoms,  occurring  in  the  course  of 
rheumatic  pericarditis  is  a  very  serious  complication  ;  while 
the  fact  that  the  heart  was  diseased  before  the  attack  of 
pericarditis  commenced,  adds  considerably  to  the  danger. 
Other  things  being  equal,  a  robust,  healthy  person  will  be 
more  likely  to  survive  an  attack  of  pericarditis  than  a  weakly 
delicate  individual.  But  we  find  many  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule. 

(4.)   The  age  of  the  patient.— \x\  ver>'  young  or   ver>'  old 
subjects,  the  prognosis  is  much  more  unfavourable  than  at 
rther  periods  of  life. 


Treatment, — In  considering  the  aetiology,  I  have  pointed 
out  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  pericarditis  is  second- 
ary ;  and  that,  in  some  cases,  the  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
cardium  occurs   in  the  course  of  certain  general  affections 
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(acute  rheumatism,  Bright's  disease,  etc.) ;  in  others,  it  is  due 
to  the  direct  extension  of  pre-existing  inflammation  from 
some  neighbouring  organ  or  part  (the  pleura,  mediastinum, 
lung,  etc.) ;  while  in  a  third  group  of  cases,  it  results  from 
the  secondary  deposits  of  a  tubercular,  sarcomatous,  or  can- 
cerous nature  in  the  tissues  of  the  pericardium.  Now,  in 
treating  the  many  different  primary  affections,  which  are 
included  in  these  three  groups,  it  is  essential  to  keep  this 
tendency  to  pericarditis  prominently  in  view,  to  protect  the 
patient  most  scrupulously  from  everything  likely  to  act  as 
an  exciting  cause  or  to  arouse  the  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
cardial sac,  in  short  to  adopt,  so  far  as  we  are  able,  a  preventa- 
tive plan  of  treatment. 

It  is  no  less  important  in  managing  the  primary  affec- 
tions, to  examine  the  heart  carefully  from  time  to  time,  and 
to  look  out  for  the  first  symptoms  and  signs  of  local  mischief, 
in  order  that  we  may,  if  possible,  cut  short  and  allay  the 
pericardial  mischief  as  soon  as  it  appears ;  while,  in  treating 
cases  of  secondary  pericarditis,  after  the  pericardial  inflamma- 
tion has  fully  developed,  one  of  the  points  to  which  attention 
must  be  prominently  directed  is  the  treatment  of  the  primary 
affection. 


The  prevention  of  pericarditis, — Speaking  generally,  we 
may  say  that  the  best  method  of  preventing  secondar>'  peri- 
carditis is  to  remove  as  soon  as  possible  the  primary  affection, 
guarding  the  patient  at  the  same  time  from  ever>'thing  which 
is  likely  to  excite  the  inflammation  of  llic  pericardium  itself 

Some  of  the  primar>'  affections,  in  tiie  course  of  which 
pericarditis  is  apt  to  occur,  such  for  instance  as  chronic 
Bright's  disease  and  cancer,  resist  our  present  therapeutic 
means  of  cure  ;  and  in  them  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
guarding  the  patient  against  exposure  to  cold,  and  an>'thing 
which  will  excite  or  depress  the  action  of  the  heart.  Others, 
as  for  example,  acute  rheumatism  and  some  cases  of  local 
inflammation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pericardium,  can 
be  successfully  controlled  by  a  well  directed  and  energetic 
plan  of  treatment.      In  acute  rheumatism,  for  instance,  we 
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endeavour  to  cut  short  the  attack  by  saturating  the  system 
with  salicin  or  sah'cylate  of  soda  ;  allaying  excessive  pain, 
should  it  be  necessary,  by  hypodermic  injections  of  morphia  ; 
guarding  the  patient  from  cold  by  placing  him  \n  blankets  and 
a  flannel  night  gown  to  absorb  the  excessive  perspiration,  by 
warming  the  stethoscope  and  avoiding  any  undue  exposure  of 
theprascordium  in  making  a  routine  examination  of  the  heart ; 
and  carefully  avoiding  everything  which  will  be  in  the  least 
likely  to  excite  or  injuriously  depress  the  action  of  the  heart.* 
It  would  be  out  of  place  to  detail  here  the  manner  in 
which  the  different  primary  affections  are  to  be  dealt  with,  I 
therefore  pass  to  the  treatment  of  the  pericardial  inflammation 
itself. 


TV/**  trmlmt'Ht  of  the  pt'rknrdial  hifiammathm  itself, — In 
dealing  with  a  recently  developed  case  of  pericarditis,  it  is 
essential  to  remember,  as  Dr  Sturges  has  so  ably  pointed  out, 
and  as  I  have  for  a  long  time  been  in  the  habit  of  teaching, 
that  an  inflammation  of  the  pericardium  differs  from  many 
other  inflammations  in  this  important  particular,  viz.,  that 
although  it  seldom  is  of  itself  directly  fatal,  it  frequently  is 

'  I  am  aware  thai  statistics  seem  to  show  thai  salicin  and  salicylate  of  soclft 
do  not  prevent  rheumatic  pcricanlitis  and  other  cardiac  complications.  It  will 
not,  however,  be  disputed,  that  the  rheumatic  syniptunis  prijjwr  (the  fever,  the 
joint  affection  and  the  pain)  are  sj^cedily  relieved  by  these  drugs;  and  1  And 
it  difficnil  to  believe  that  any  plan  kA  treatment,  which  is  able  to  cut  short  the 
rheumatic  fever  itself,  will  not  in  many  cases  prevent  the  occurrence  of  pericarditis, 
provided  that  it  is  energetically  enforccti  before  the  pericardial  inflammation  is 
eitabli^hetl.  Sibson*5  observations  as  to  the  influence  of  pain  and  cardiac  excite- 
ment in  the  production  of  rheumatic  pericartlitis  scciu  to  lend  additional  suppijrt 
lo  this  view.  The  difKculty  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion  from  statistics  as  to  the 
influence  of  salicin  in  preventing  rheumatic  pericarditis  and  other  cardiac  com- 
plications is  considerable.  In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  the  signs  of  pericarditis  are 
first  detected  afttr  the  salicin  plan  of  treatment  has  been  commenceii,  hut  it  is 
unfair  to  lump  all  cases  together,  and  to  say  that  salidn  docs  not  prevent 
rheumatic  pericarditis ;  in  some,  the  pericanlilis  was  without  doubt  actually 
present  though  undetected  or  undetectable  before  the  treatment  wa*  commenced  ; 
tn  others,  the  pericariUal  in  tiara  mat  ion  was  developed  before  the  system  was 
properly  saturate<l  with  the  drug.  It  is  only  the  remainder,  viz.,  those  in  which 
the  pericardial  inBamniation  <k'vcIoped  after  full  saturation  of  the  system  that  can 
be  legitimately  adduced  in  evidence  ;  and  we  want,  1  think,  more  information  on 
(his  point.     (Thik  subject  is  afterwards  considcretl  in  greater  detail,  see  p.  3^8.) 
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followed  by  secondary  changes,  which  cripple  the  vitality  of  the 
patient,  and  which  lead  to  the  subsequent  disease,  and  it  may  be 
to  an  early  death.  A  lung,  for  example,  whicli  has  been  affected 
with  croupous  pneumonia,  however  severe,  is  (in  the  great 
majority'  of  instances)  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  sound  as 
it  was  before  ;  but  a  heart  after  a  severe  attack  of  pericarditis 
is,  in  many  cases,  permanently  damaged,  in  consequence,  not 
(inly  of  the  adhesions  which  remain,  but  also— and  this  is 
much  more  important— because  of  the  strong  tendency  which 
the  inflammator\'  process  has  to  make  its  way  to  the  deeper 
structures,  and  to  leave  permanent  structural  alterations  in 
ihe  muscular  walls  of  the  organ. 

As  soon.  then,  as  there  is  any  evidence  of  local  mischief, 
it  is  all  important  to  do  what  we  can  to  cut  short  and  allay 
the  inflammatory  process  in  the  pericardial  sac. 

The  patient  should,  if  possible,  be  placed  in  a  well  venti- 
lated and  airy  room,  the  temperature  of  which  must  be  con- 
tinuously kept  between  65"  and  70**  Fahr.  Absolute  rest  in 
the  recumbent  position  must  be  rigidly  enforced,  and  every- 
thing which  tends  to  excite  the  action  of  the  heart  avoided. 
A  full  dose  of  quinine,  in  combination  with  morphia,  as 
recommended  by  Professor  Robert  Bartholow/  should  be 
administered  ;  and  local  means  employed  to  restrain  those  vas- 
cular changes  which  accompany  every  inflammation. 

In  robust  and  previously  healthy  individuals,  and  more 
especially  in  those  in  whom  the  pulse  is  strong  and  tense^  the 
local  abstraction  of  blood  should  be  practised,  six,  eight,  or 
ten  leeches  being  applied  over  the  pr.Tcordial  region.  The 
continuous  application  of  cold  to  the  region  of  the  heart  by 
means  of  ice-bags  is  next  recommended,  more  especially  by 
German  writers.  Personally,  I  have  no  experience  of  this  plan 
of  treatment,  for,  in  common  with  most  English  physicians,  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  recommending  warm  applications  or 
a  mustard  poultice,  followed  by  the  continuous  application  of 


'  lianhotow  rccommcmis  the  adminisiuiion  of  a  full  rlusc  of  quinine  (15-30 
grains  uf  the  sulphate)  with  n  quarter  to  half  a  grain  of  morphia,  '  and  the  cin- 
chunisni  should,*  he  siys,  *  l>e  nmintainccl  by  rc[)Gated  smaller  doses,  for  twcniy- 
fimr  hours  or  longer.*— /'nTc//r<*  ly-IA-fZ/W/v.  second  c<titiun,  p.  337, 
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heat,  by  means  of  hot  poultices  or  fomentations,  to  the  prae- 
cordia.  I  can  easily  conceive,  however,  that  in  suitable  cases 
(in  robust  and  previously  healthy  individuals,  and  quite  at  the 
commencement  of  the  attack)  the  continued  application  of 
cold  may  be  beneficial.  Excessive  and  violent  action  of  the 
heart  should  be  restrained  by  the  frequent  administration  of 
small  doses  of  aconite'  or  veratrum  viride. 

The  administration  of  aconite  is  recommended  by  Pro- 
fessor Sydney  Ringer  '  in  pericarditis  accompanied  with 
violent  throbbings  and  extreme  pain.'- 

Pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart  should  be  relieved  by 
subcutaneous  injections  of  morphia  ;  and  even  in  those  cases 
in  which  there  is  little  or  no  pain,  the  administration  of  small 
doses  of  opium  or  morphia  is  often  very  beneficial. 

I  must  repeat,  that  depletion,  continuous  cold,  aconite  and 
veratrum  viride  are  only  j>ermissible  in  robust  and  previously 
healthy  individuals,  especially  in  those  in  whom  the  pulse 
is  strong  and  tense  ;  and  also,  that  it  is  important  in  all  cases 
in  which  these  remedies  are  employed^  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  upon  the  condition  of  the  heart  and  pulse,  for  it  is 
essential  to  avoid  anything  which  depresses  the  action  of  the 
heart-  Leeches,  continuous  cold,  aconite  and  veratrum,  are 
useful  so  long  as  they  are  employed  merely  to  moderate  exces- 
sive action,  they  arc  injurious  when  they  are  pushed  beyond 
this  point,  and  allowed  to  produce  depression. 

The  treatment  appropriate  to  the  primary  affection  must, 
at  the  same  time  be  persevered  with.  There  is,  however, 
one  very  important  exception  to  this  general  rule,  viz.,  that 
in  rheumatic  cases  the  further  administration  of  the  pre- 
parations of  salicin  (more  especially  salicylate  of  soda,  for, 
according  to  Dr  Maclagan,  salicin  itself  does  not  depress  the 
heart)  should  be  dispensed  with.  The  diet  should  be  light 
and  nutritious,  consisting  chiefly  of  milk  and  soups. 

As  suon  as  the  excessive  action  of  the  heart  has  been 
moderated,  or,  if  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours 

*  In  cues  of  alhnminuric  pericarditis  (|>encar(litis  occurring  in  the  cuursc  of 
Prighi's  ilisoLstr)  opiuni  if  givern  ai  all,  must  be  adminisltrrci]  cauiiou&ly. 
'  iiaiidhoak  af  'thfrapttUus^  ninth  udilion,  p.  472. 
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the  inflammatory  process  is  not  arrested,  the  aconite  or  vera- 
trum  should  be  discontinued  ;  and  it  is,  in  many  cases,  advis- 
able to  discontinue  the  ice-bags,  and  to  apply  poultices,  fomen- 
tations, or  soothing  liniments,  containing  opium,  chloroform, 
belladonna,  etc.,  to  the  pnccordium.^ 

The  subsequent  treatment  of  the  case  must  be  modified 
in  accordance  with  the  form  of  the  disease  (whether  dry  or 
moist),  the  severity  of  the  attack,  the  general  constitutional 
state,  etc. 

It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  general  rules  applicable  to  all 
cases.  The  following,  however,  may  be  said  to  be  the  chief 
indications  for  treatment. 

1.  To  aUay  the  infinmmatory  proeess. — The  same  general 
measures  should  be  continued  as  were  recommended  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  the  attack  (absolute  rest,  the  avoidance  of 
anything  likely  to  excite  the  action  of  heart,  a  light  diet, 
etc.).  When  the  fever  is  considerable,  the  quinine  may  be 
continued,  with  or  without  a  diaphoretic.  Warm  poultices  or 
anodyne  fomentations  are  to  be  continually  applied  to  the 
prsecordial  region. 

2.  To  retiex*e  symptoms. — Pain  is  to  be  relieved  by  local 
anodyne  applications,  or  the  internal  or  subcutaneous  ad- 
ministration of  opium  or  morphia.  S/eep/ess/iesSy  which  is 
often  a  distressing  symptom,  is  also  best  relieved  by  an 
opiate  at  bedtime.  Where  there  is  no  pain,  chloral,  or  chloral 
combined  with  bromide  of  pota.ssium,  may  be  substituted  ; 
personally  I  prefer  opium  or  morphia,  for  chloral  is  apt  to 
have  a   depressing  influence   upon    the   heart.     Nausea  and 


*  Modificalions  in  the  va.scu1arity  of  the  pcricanliuni  niay  prubably  be  produced 
in  iwo  ways  by  means  of  external  application,  vir. : 

<  1. 1  Dirtitiy^  through  the  coniniimications  which  exist  between  the  subcutane- 
ous vcsieU  of  the  chest  wall  iind  the  vessels  on  the  outside  of  the  pcricnrdial  sac. 
By  depleting  the  subcutaneous  vessels  by  means  of  leechejk,  we  deplete  at  the  same 
lime  the  vessels  on  the  outside  uf  the  pericardial  sac  ;  and  by  pnxlucing  dilatation 
of  the  suticutancous  vcJtMrls  by  the  application  of  a  warm  [H}u1lice,  wc  draw  blood 
from  the  vessels  in  the  exterior  of  the  pciicardium  which  communicate  with  thctu. 

(2.)  Indirectly^  by  reflex  nervous  impulses.  This  is  probably  the  more  im- 
portant uf  the  two,  for  by  this  means  we  can  probably  act  not  only  upon  the  cxtertur 
of  the  visceral  pericinlium,  hut  also  upon  the  interior  of  the  parietal  pericardium, 
and  indeed  upon  the  voscularily  uf  the  hcaii  itself. 
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sicknssSt  which  are  not  unfrcquent,  and  are  often  distressing 
symptoms,  arc  best  relieved  by  sucking  ice,  the  application 
of  a  mustard  blister  to  the  pit  of  the  cpipjastrium,  and  the 
internal  administration  of  champagne,  brandy,  murpliia,  or 
hydrocyanic  acid.  Dyspna'a  is  often  met  with  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  attack  ;  it  may  depend,  as  we  have  previously 
seen,  upon  many  different  conditions,  amongst  which  failure 
of  the  action  of  the  heart,  \'alvular  complications,  the  pressure 
of  a  large  pericardial  effusion  upon  the  trachea  or  left  bron- 
chus, and  lung  complications  (such  as  pleurisy  and  pneumonia) 
are  the  chief.  Each  of  these  forms  of  dyspnoea  will»  of  course, 
require  a  special  plan  of  treatment.  When,  for  instance,  the 
shortness  of  breath  is  due  to  failure  of  the  heart's  action, 
cardiac  tonics  and  stimulants  should  be  freely  administered  ; 
when  the  dyspnoea  is  urgent,  and  when  it  depends  upon  the 
mechanical  pressure  of  a  large  effusion,  aspiration  of  the  peri- 
cardium should  be  practised. 

Hyperpyrexia  is,  as  wc  have  previously  seen,  occasionally 
developed  in  the  course  of  rheumatic  pericarditis.  Prompt 
measures  should  be  at  once  taken  to  reduce  the  temperature, 
and  amongst  these  the  cold-bath  treatment  appears  to  be 
by  far  the  best.  The  patient  should  be  immersed  in  a  bath 
at  9S*-ioo'*  Fahr.,  cold  water  should  gradually  be  added  until 
in  the  course  of  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  the  tem- 
perature of  the  bath  is  reduced  to  60*  Fahr,  If  there  is 
any  tendency  to  cardiac  depression,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
give  a  small  quantity  of  brandy  both  before  and  after  the 
bath.  The  patient  should  at  once  be  removed  from  the  bath 
if  any  serious  symptoms  of  cardiac  depression  arise.  In 
private  practice,  or  when  it  is  inconvenient  to  immerse  the 
patient  in  a  bath,  the  application  of  iced-cloths,  in  the 
manner  recommended  by  Professor  Sydney  Ringer.^  may  be 
substituted. 

3.  To  sustain  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and  in  partiatiar 
should  any  indications  of  cardiac  failure  arise^  to  stimulate  and 
strengthen  the  action  of  the  heart. 

This  is  a  most  important  indication,  for  one  of  the  great 

'  Hamihcok  «f  Tk4mp*utksx  ninth  edition,  p.  61. 
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dangers  in  pericarditis  is  failure  of  the  action  of  the  heart.  A 
watchful  eye  should  always  be  kept  upon  the  pulse  and 
venous  circulation.  When  the  hcart*s  action  is  irritable  and 
weak,  digitalis  or  convallaria  majalis  should  at  once  be 
administered,  the  dose  depending,  of  course,  upon  the  special 
circumstances  of  each  case.  Alcoholic  stimulants  (brandy), 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  spirits  of  chloroform,  should  be 
given  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  rapid  failure  of  the 
heart. 

4.  To  promote  absorption  of  the  inflammatory  products. — In 
the  majority  of  cases,  the  inflammatory  products  are  more  or 
less  rapidly  absorbed  soon  after  the  acme  of  the  effusion  has 
been  reached  ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  and  it  is  often 
desirable  to  assist  the  natural  process  of  absorption.  With 
this  object,  iodide  of  potassium,  diuretics  (especially  digitalis, 
and  convallaria  majalis),  and  if  the  patient's  strength  per- 
mits, diaphoretics  are  administered  internally;  counter  irri- 
tants (tincture  of  iodine,  small  and  frequently  refxrated  fly- 
blisters,  etc.)  are  applied  over  the  praecordia  ;  while  the 
greatest  attention  is  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  general 
health,  the  treatment  in  fact  should,  so  far  as  possible, 
be  of  a  tonic  character,  the  object  being  to  raise  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  the  system,  and  in  particular  to  sustain  and 
strengthen  the  action  of  the  heart.  Digitalis  and  convallaria 
majalis,  which  are  both  powerful  cardiac  tonics  and  active 
diuretics,  are  particularly  useful.  The  diet  should  be  light, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  nutritious  as  possible  ;  the  bowels 
must  be  regulated  ;  and  the  ventilation  of  the  patient's  room 
carefully  attended  to.  It  is  particularly  important  to  avoid 
all  causes  of  mental  depression,  and  in  short  to  keep  the 
patient  as  cheerful  and  hopeful  as  possible. 

5.  When  the  effusion  is  progressing  so  rapidly  or  is  so  exten- 
sive as  to  seriously  embarrass  the  action  oftiu  heart  and ettdanger 
life^  or  when  it  refuses  to  be  absorbed  by  ordinary  treatment^  to 
tvithdraiv  the  fluid  by  aspirating  the  pericardial  sac. 

It  is  unnecessary  again  to  detail  the  symptoms,  which 
result  from  the  pressure  of  a  large  pericardial  effusion  upon 
the  heart  itself  and  upon  the  surrounding  structures,  or  the 
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manner  in  which  a  pericardial  eUTusion  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  conditions  with  which  it  is  hkcly  to  be  con- 
founded, for  these  points  have  already  been  considered  (sec 
pages  329,  t'tsi'i^.).  I  therefore  pass  on  to  say  that  the  operation 
has  now  been  performed  in  a  larye  number  of  cases  with  com- 
plete success  ;  the  result  has  been  most  favourable  in  rheumatic 
cases  associated  w  ith  rapid  cfTusion  into  the  sac  ;  it  is  much 
less  favourable  in  non-rheumatic  forms,  and  especially  when 
the  condition  has  become  clironic.  Dr  John  li.  Roberts  of 
Philadelphia,  who  has  directed  special  attention  to  the  subject, 
states  that  of  thirty-five  cases  in  which  the  operation  has  been 
performed  since  the  year  i860,  ten  recovered  and  tAventy-five 
died,  giving  a  mortality  of  71*42  per  cent.  *In  the  twenty- 
five  instances  where  death  occurred  subsequent  to  the  tapping 
serious  disease  is  stated  to  have  existed  in  all  the  cases  except 
three.  In  other  words,  out  of  the  whole  thirty-five  cases 
operated  upon,  there  were  thirteen  cases  of  pericardial  effusion 
where  other  diseases  did  not  seem  to  act  as  a  complication, 
and  of  these  ten  recovered  and  three  died.  This  would  give 
a  mortality  of  23  per  cent.' 

Dr  Roberts  not  only  recommends  that  the  operation 
should  be  performed  'whenever  the  effusion  whether  it  be 
serum,  pus,  or  blood  accumulates  so  rapidly  or  in  such  quan- 
tity that  it  threatens  to  destroy  life,  and  refuses  to  undergo 
absorption  by  ordinary-  treatment ; '  but  he  even  advocates 
its  use  as  a  palliative  method  of  relief,  in  cases  in  which  the 
pericardial  inflammation  depends  upon,  or  is  associated  with 
incurable  organic  conditions. 

The  sac  should  be  punctured  with  the  aspirator,  and 
with  the  strictest  antiseptic  precautions.  In  selecting  the 
point  of  puncture  wc  must  avoid  the  heart  itself,  the  dia- 
phragm, the  internal  mammary  artery,  and,  if  possible  (though 
this  is  a  point  of  much  leSvS  importance)  the  left  pleura. 
In  most  cases  the  needle  should  be  inserted  in  the  fifth 
left  interspace,  midway  between  the  nipple  line  and  the 
sternum,  just  above  the  junction  of  the   sixth    rib  with    its 

'  Thwe  Maiislici.,  which  are  detailed  in  Dr  Robert's  work  on  Paracenttsii  0f 
tki  PeriranUum^  P^'  97>  were  bruughl  up  to  ihc  year  18S0. 
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costal  cartilage.  When  the  heart  is  enlarged  or  tied  down 
by  adhesions,  the  puncture  should  be  made  in  the  sixth  inter- 
space, or,  as  Sibson  sugj:;csts,  between  the  ensiform  cartilage  and 
the  seventh  costal  cartilage.  The  following  are  the  directions 
which  it  is  advisable  to  follow  in  performing  the  operation  : — 

(i.)  Place  the  patient  in  the  recumbent  position,  so  as  to 
allow  the  heart  to  fall  away  from  the  front  wall  of  the 
chest 

(2.)  See  that  the  apparatus  is  in  M'orking  order  and  per- 
fectly clean.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  draw  a  stream  of  carbolic 
solution  through  it  before  attempting  to  insert  it  into  the  sac. 

(3.)  Count  the  interspaces  accurately  from  above,  down- 
wards. 

(4.)  Percuss  and  auscultate  over  the  seat  of  the  proposed 
puncture,  and  satisfy  yourself  that  it  is  dull  on  percussion,  and 
that  the  dulness  does  not  depend  ujxin  the  presence  of  the 
heart. 

(5.)  Introduce  the  needle  of  the  aspirator  with  a  firm 
plunge  ;  if  the  skin  is  thick,  or  if  you  are  using  a  large  needle, 
a  preliminar)'  incision  through  the  skin  with  a  sharp  bistuorj' 
is  advisable.  The  needle  should  be  directed  at  first  directly 
backwards,  and  then  backwards  and  downwards  in  order  to 
avoid  wounding  the  heart. 

(6.)  If  after  exhausting  the  apparatus  no  fluid  pas.ses, 
withdraw  the  needle,  wash  it  out.  and  if  you  feel  sure  of  your 
diagnosis  reintroduce  it, 

(7.)  It  is  advisable,  unless  there  is  any  indication  to  the 
contrary,  to  draw  off  all  or  a  large  portion  of  the  fluid  at 
one  sitting. 

(8.)  After  the  needle  is  withdrawn  a  piece  of  lint  should 
be  fixed  by  adhesive  plaster  over  the  superficial  wound. 

(9.)  If  pure  blood  flows  through  the  instrument,  if  the 
heart  has  been  wounded,  or  if  any  untoward  symptoms,  such 
as  acute  pain,  dyspncea,  etc.,  should  arise  during  the  process  of 
aspiration,  the  needle  should  at  once  be  withdrawn. 


6.    When  the  effusion  consists  of  pus  to  lay  open  the  sac^ 
under  strict  antiseptic  precautions,  and  to  insert  a  drainage  tube. 
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A\Tien  the  effusion  consists  of  pus  the  case  should,  in  short,  be 
treated  as  any  other  internal  abscess.  Both  physicians  and 
surgeons  are  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  convinced 
that  whenever  there  is  an  internal  collection  of  pus  it  should 
if  possible  be  evacuated  ;  and  a  collection  of  pus  within  the 
sac  of  the  pericardium  forms  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
As  yet  the  operation  has  only  been  twice  performed  success- 
fully. The  details  of  the  last  case,  that  of  Dr  West,  will  be 
found  in  the  Lancet  for  April  28,  1883,  p.  728,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred  for  further  information  on  the  subject. 

ADHERENT    PERICARDIUM. 

The  recovery  from  an  attack  of  acute  pericarditis  is  seldom 
complete,  for  in  most  cases  some  adhesions  between  the 
visceral  and  parietal  layers  of  the  sac  remain.  Sometimes 
the  whole  sac  of  the  pericardium  is  obliterated,  more  fre- 
quently the  adhesions  are  partial. 

The  adhesions  are  permanent,^  and  since  they  are  in 
some  cases  followed  by  secondary  changes  in  the  heart 
and  circulation,  and  therefore  by  permanent  bad  effects 
upon  the  health  of  the  patient,  I  must  now  describe  the 
nature  of  the  secondary  changes,  the  symptoms  and  physical 
signs  to  which  they  give  rise,  and  the  manner  in  which  peri- 
cardial adhesions  are  to  be  recognised  during  life. 

The  effects  which  pericardia!  adhesions  produce  upon  the 
heart,  and  the  symptoms  to  which  they  give  rise,  depend  more 
particularly  upon  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  The  extent  and  character  (more  especially  the  density) 
of  the  adhesions. 

2.  The  condition  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart  after 
the  attack  of  pericarditis  has  subsided. 

3.  The  condition  of  the  valvular  apparatus  of  the  heart. 
When   the   adhesions   are   limited    in   extent,   when    the 

myocardium  and  valvular  apparatus  remain  healthy,  the 
adhesions  produce  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  condition  of 
the  heart,  and  are  unattended  with  symptoms. 

'  It  occasionally  happens  that  ihc  adhciiom  are  afterwiirdk  broken  duwn  by 
the  reovementA  of  the  heart 
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When,  on  the  contrary,  the  adhesions  are  universal  and 
dense,  when  the  pericarditis  is  complicated  with  myocarditis, 
and  an  increase  of  the  intermuscular  fibrous  tissue  remains 
after  the  attack  has  subsided,  the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart 
usually  undergo  degeneration,  the  muscular  fibres  becoming 
atrophied*  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  which  the  fibrous 
tissue  (both  on  the  surface  and  in  the  substance  of  the  organ) 
exerts  upon  them  during  its  cicatrisation.*  In  these  cases  very 
grave  symptoms,  indicative  of  failure  of  the  heart  muscle, 
which  1  shall  describe  in  detail  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the 
effects  of  myocarditis  (sec  p.  564),  are  observed.* 

In  other  cases,  again,  the  heart  becomes  hypcrtrophied  ; 
indeed  it  used  to  be  supposed  thai  an  adherent  pericardium, 
by  embarrassing  the  action  of  the  organ,  necessitated  in- 
creased force  of  contraction,  and  consequently  produced 
hypertrophy.  We  now  know  that  although  this  is  the  se- 
quence of  events  in  some  cases,  partial  atrophy  of  the  muscu- 
lar fibres  and  dilatation  rather  than  hypertrophy  are  usually 
obser\*cd.  In  many  cases  a  combined  condition  of  partial 
atrophy  with  dilatation,  and  of  partial  hypertrophy  results  ; 
and  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  more  or  less  general  hyper- 
trophy is  found.  This  result  (hypertrophy)  is  usually  due 
to  associated  valvular  lesions,  though  it  may  be  the  direct 
result  of  the  pericardial  adhesions  independently  of  any  valvu- 
lar lesion  ;  it  is  most  likely  to  occur  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  {>cricardial  sac  is  adherent  to  the  front  wall  of  the  chest 
as  well  as  to  the  surface  of  the  heart,  and  in  which  the  myo- 
cardium is  healthy.' 

In  cases  of  this  description  (/>.  adherent  pericardium  with 


'  In  many  of  these  cases  the  weight  of  the  heart  and  the  thickncjw  of  its  walls 
»rc  no(  diminishol,  in  fact  they  may  be  increa,scil.  The  atrophy  of  the  muscalar 
fibres  can,  in  such  cases  only  be  detected  by  microscopical  examination. 

"  The  fibrous  llasiie  which  remains  after  a  pericanliiift,  contracts  just  as  the 
fibrous  tissue  in  a  cicatrix  does 

■  !t  must  be  remembered  that  incrcaiied  thickness  of  the  cardiac  walls,  and 
increa.^e<I  weight  o(  the  organ,  do  not  neces-sarily  indicate  iita  hypertrophy,  /  e. 
an  actual  increase  of  the  muscular  tissue.  The  incrcasccl  weight  may  be  due' to 
an  increase  nf  fibrous  tissue  and  fat,  and  may  actually  lie  associated  with  atrophy 
of  the  true  muncular  elements,  as  I  have  observed  above. 
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hypertrophy)  the  symptoms  are  usually  those  of  the  valvular 
lesion  which  is  so  often  present,  and  on  which,  to  a  consider- 
able extent  at  least,  the  hypertrophy  depends. 


The  physical  signs  of  adherent  pericardium. — In  some  cases, 
more  especially  when  the  adhesions  arc  partial  and  confined 
to  the  interior  of  the  sac»  the  condition  is  not  attended  with 
any  distinct  physical  signs,  and  cannot  therefore,  be  recc^- 
nised  during  life;  in  other  cases,  there  are  very  distinct 
physical  signs  which  clearly  indicate  the  nature  of  the  con- 
dition ;  while  in  a  third  group  of  cases,  the  physical  signs 
are  equivocal  or  indistinct. 

The  physical  signs  characteristic  of  adherent  pericardium 
are  best  markxd  in  those  cases  in  which — 

(l)  The  adhesions  within  the  sac  are  extensive  or 
universal. 

(3)  The  exterior  of  the  sac  is  adherent  to  the  chest  wall 
and  to  the  anterior  margins  of  the  lungs. 

(3)  The  heart  is  acting  powerfully,  i.e.  is  hypertrophied. 

The  condition  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  lungs,  more 
especially  of  the  left  lung,  ts  also  an  important  point.  When 
the  anterior  margins  of  the  lungs  are  tied  down  by  adhesions, 
the  physical  signs  are  more  distinct.  When,  on  the  contrary, 
the  lungs  have  free  play,  and  still  more  when  they  are  vo- 
luminous or  emphysematous,  the  physical  signs  of  adherent 
pericardium  are  obscure  and  indistinct. 

When  there  arc  extensive  adhesions  both  on  the  interior 
and  exterior  of  the  pericardial  sac,  the  heart  is,  as  it  were, 
rigidly  fixed  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  the  free  play  of 
its  natural  movements  is  interfered  with.  In  consequence  of 
this  alteration  in  its  physical  condition,  the  following  altera- 
tions in  the  physical  signs  are  obscr\'ed  : — 

( I )  Systolic  depression,  instead  of  systolic  protrusion  of  the 
apex  beat ;  and  in  piany  cases  a  systolic  depression  of  t/te  lower 
end  of  the  sternum  and  adjacent  costal  cartilages. — In  conse- 
quence of  the  adhesions,  the  ventricles,  during  their  contrac- 
tion, pull  directly  upon  the  diaphragm  and  front  wall  of  the 
chest,  and   it   is   to  this  traction,  aided,  of  course,   by  the 
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external  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  that  the  systolic  depres- 
sion of  the  apex  beat  and  front  wall  of  the  chest  is  due.  This 
systolic  depression  is  most  marked  when  the  chest  wall  is 
yielding  (/>.  in  young  subjects),  and  when  the  ventricles  arc 
acting  powerfully  (/>.  when  the  heart  is  hypertrophied) ;  vice 
versd  it  is  absent  or  indistinct  when  the  cartilages  arc  ossified, 
and  when  the  heart  is  acting  feebly  (/>.  the  muscular  walls  of 
the  heart  degenerated,  its  cavities  dilated,  etc.) 

Systolic  depression,  instead  of  depression  of  the  apex  beat,  is  not 
absolutely  distinctive  of  pericardial  adhesions,  as  Friedreich  has  shown  ; 
and  Bauer  says — '  We  may  state  in  general  terms  that  systolic  pitting  at 
the  site  of  the  apex  beat  may  be  present  in  all  cases  in  which  the  normal 
movement  of  the  heart  downwards  and  to  the  left,  with  elevation  of  the 
apex,  is  hindered,  provided  at  the  same  time  tlxc  lungs  do  not  sufficiently 
approach  each  other,  and  the  contraction  of  the  heart  is  powerful  enough 
to  force  the  apex  away  from  the  chest  wall.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  pitting  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  from  atmospheric  pressure." 

(2)  Permanfnt  dt'pression  of  the  precordial  region, — This 
condition,  in  which,  as  it  were,  the  temporar)'  systolic  depres- 
sion has  become  fixed  and  permanent,  is  only  observed  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  chest  wall  is  clastic,  and  in  which  the 
pericardium  is  extensively  adherent  to  the  heart  on  the  one 
side  and  to  the  chest  wall  on  the  other. 

(3)  A  diastolic  rebound  of  tlu  cfiest  wall, — This  is  a  most 
distinctive  sign  of  adherent  pericardium,  and  it  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  after  tlie  depression  of  tlie  lower  end  of  the  sternum 
and  adjacent  costal  cartilages  has  taken  place,  and  when  the 
ventricle  begins  to  relax,  the  natural  elasticity  of  the  chest 
wall  causes  a  rebound,  which  can  be  distinctly  felt  by  the 
hand  as  an  impulse  during  the  diastole  of  the  heart. 

(4)  Absence  of  the  apex  beat. — In  some  cases  of  adherent 
pericardium  the  apex  beat  is  absent.  This  condition  is 
most  likely  to  occur  when  the  heart  is  acting  feebly,  or 
when  the  lungs  are  adherent  over  the  position  of  the  apex 
beat. 

In  some  cases  in  which  systolic  depression  of  the  apex 
beat  is  obscn-ed,  it  is  impossible  to  feel  the  pulsation  of  the 

'  Ziemssen*s  Cychpttdia  0/ Affdidnf^  vol.  vi.  p.  643. 
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apex  impulse ;  in  other  cases  a  diastolic  impulse,  similar  in 
character  to  the  diastoh'c  rebound  of  the  chest  wall,  has  been 
noted. 

(5)  Fixation  of  tiu  apex  beat — In  conditions  of  health 
certain  alterations  in  the  position  of  the  patient  are  attended 
with  corresponding  alterations  in  the  position  of  the  apex 
beat.  Sibson,  for  example,  has  shown  that  when  the  patient 
lies  on  his  left  side,  the  apex  beat  may  be  displaced  '  from  the 
fifth  interspace,  a  little  lower  than  the  nipple,  and  within  the 
mammary  line,  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  space,  two  inches  to 
the  left  of  the  line/  Now,  in  the  conditions  which  we  arc 
considering,  this — the  natural  mobility  of  the  apex  beat — 
cannot,  of  course,  take  place ;  and  whatever  the  position 
of  the  patient  the  apex  beat  remains  much  in  the  same  posi- 
tion. 

(6)  When  the  lungs  arc  at  the  same  time  retracted  and 
fixed  by  adhesions,  the  area  of  pericardial  dnlness  is  rtot  only 
enlarged^  hut  remains  of  t/u  same  size  both  during  inspiration 
and  expiration. 

This  is  not,  of  course,  distinctive  of  pericarditis,  for  it  only 
shows  that  the  anterior  margins  of  the  lungs  are  tied  down  as 
the  result  of  pleurisy  ;  but  when  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  physical  signs,  mentioned  above,  it  is  corroborative 
of  the  presence  of  an  adherent  pericardium. 

(7)  Distention  of  the  veins  of  the  neck  during  the  systolic 
depression  of  the  dust  wail  (i.e.  during  the  systole  of  tlu  ven- 
tricles), folio-wed  by  their  rapid  collapse  and  disappearance 
during  t/w  diastolic  rebound  (i.e.  durinq  tlu  dtastole  of  the 
heart)  is  another  important  sign,  which  was  first  described  by 
Friedreich.  It  is  due  to  the  fact,  that  during  the  systolic 
depression  of  the  chest  wall,  the  cavity  of  the  chest  is 
diminished  in  size,  and  a  mechanical  hindrance  offered  to  the 
return  current  of  blood  through  the  superior  cava.  During 
the  diastolic  rebound,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cavity  of  the 
chest  is  suddenly  expanded,  a  suction  force  is  exerted,  and 
the  previously  distended  veins  are  in  consequence  suddenly 
emptied. 
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Indurativc-fnediastino-perkarditis.  When  in  addition  to 
the  adhesions  which  rigidly  fix  the  heart,  as  it  were,  in  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  mediastinum  is 
implicated  by  the  inflammation,  and  fibrous  adhesions  are 
formed  between  the  chest  wail  and  the  lungs  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  great  vessels  at  the  baie  of  the  heart*  (the  aorta  and 
its  branches  and  the  superior  vena  cava)  on  the  other,  the 
passage  of  the  blood  from  the  heart  through  tJie  aorta  and  its 
branches,  and  to  the  heart  through  the  superior  cava,  may  be 
interfered  with. 

This  interference  with  the  circulation,  through  the  aorta 
and  vena  cava,  only  occurs  when  the  adhesions  are  put  upon 
the  stretch ;  and  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Unse  adhesions 
constrict  the  blood  vessels,  and  thereby  produce  a  mechanical 
hindrance  to  the  circulation.  And  since  the  adhesions  arc 
put  upon  the  stretch  by  the  expansion  of  chest  wall  and  lungs 
which  occurs  during  the  effort  of  inspiration,  it  follows  that 
the  interference  with  the  circulation  through  the  aorta  and  its 
branches,  and  through  the  vena  cava  superior  is  only  observed 
during  the  same  period,  i.e.  during  inspiration. 

The  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the 
aorta  produces  a  peculiar  alteration  in  the  character  of  the 
pulse,  to  which  the  tQvva^  pulsus  pa radoxtis  ^v\i\  puisus  inspire- 
tione  intermittens  have  been  given.  As  the  latter  term  indi- 
cates, the  alteration  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  pulse  becomes 
much  diminished  in  volume,  or  altogether  effaced  during 
the  act  of  inspiration.  (See  figs.  16 1,  162,  163.)  It  is  said 
lo  be  always  more  or  less  quickened,  small  and  intermittent  ; 


KlG.  \ix\,  —  'l'kt  putsHi  paradoxHs^     ( Aper  KmspmhI.)    Copied  from  Zitmsftn'x 

Civ/e/tTi/tat  vol.  vi.  p.  650. 


'  The  terra  iHJurtUivt-M^UiastiHfi'Jfricariiiits  ha*  been   |£iveii  lo  cues  of  thii 
tle&cripUun. 
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and  it  may  be  irregular,  while  the  action  of  the  heart  is  at 
the  same  time  perfectly  rhythmical  and  regular.' 


I'll 


162.  -The  pulsus  paradoxus.     (After  ZUmssin)  Cj'ihpUiita  of  MedUi»H* 
vol.  vi.  p.  656. 


I-'j<i.   163. —  The  puhu\  paradoxus.      (   /_  .        /     luiw)     Ldii 
CychpaJia.,  vol.  vi.  p.  654. 


.Uemsun  s 


The  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the 
superior  cava  causes  distention  of  the  jugular  veins  ;  and  since 
the  obstruction  only  occurs  during  inspiration,  the  jugular 
veins  become  distended  instead  of  collapsing  during  inspira- 
tion (as  they  do  in  health),  the  distention  rapidly  subsiding 
during  expiration,  that  is,  when  the  constrictive  bands  are 
relaxed,  and  the  obstruction  to  the  blood  in  the  superior 
cava  is  removed. 

Diagjwsis. — To  sum  up.  then,  it  is  impossible  in  some 
cases  to  diagnose  an  adherent  pericardium  ;  in  others,  the 
diagnosis  is  difficult ;  while  in  some,  the  condition  can  be 
easily  and  surely  recognised. 

A  history  of  pericarditis  is  presumptive  evidence  of  the 
condition,  for  some  adhesionfi  usually  remain  after  inflamma- 
tion of  the  pericardial  sac.  Systolic  depression,  instead  of 
systolic  protrusion,  of  the  apex  beat,  is  strongly  su^cstive  of 

'  The  (mUus  ))aradoxu^  is  not  |uthognoinic  of  •  indttrative-meditutind'ptri- 
caniiiis^  though  it  is  strongly  suggestive  of  ihat  condition — it  has  been  obscn-etl 
in  ordinary  pericardium  without  external  adhesions  ;  also  in  some  cases  in  which  there 
was  an  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  aii  into  the  thorax  (t>tcQosi»  of  the  air  passages). 
I  niy«elf  have  seen  a  very  similar  pulse  during  an  attack  of  spasmodic  asthma.  (See 
hg.  103.) 
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an  adherent  pericardium  ;  and  the  supposition  is  strength- 
ened by  an  immoveable  apex,  and  an  increased  area  of 
cardiac  dulncss  with  fixation  of  the  anterior  margins  of  the 
lungs,  more  especially  of  the  left  The  diagnosis  is  confirmed 
by  a  permanent  depression  over  the  praecordial  retjion. 

Systolic  depression  of  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  and 
adjacent  costal  cartilages,  with  a  diastolic  rebound  of  the 
chest  wall,  and  distention  of  the  veins  of  the  neck  during  the 
systolic  depression  of  the  chest  wall,  followed  by  their  rapid 
collapse  and  disappearance  during  the  diastolic  rebound,  are 
the  strongest  possible  evidence  of  tlie  condition. 

Indurative-mediasitHO'pericardiiis  may  be  strongly  sus- 
pected when  the  pulse  presents  the  paradoxical  character  ;  and 
may  be  positively  diagnosed  when,  in  addition,  there  is  dis- 
tention of  the  cervical  veins  during  inspiration,  followed  by 
their  rapid  collapse  and  disappearance  during  expiration. 


Prognosis.  —  Per  se,  an  adherent  pericardium  is  of  no 
practical  importance;  but  since  it  often  leads  to  secondary 
changes  in  the  condition  of  the  heart,  the  prognosis  should 
always  be  guarded,  and  the  case  carefully  watched.  The 
prognosis  entirely  depends,  therefore,  upon  the  effects  which 
the  adherent  pericardium  is  likely  to  have,  or  has  already 
had,  on  the  muscular  walls  and  cavities  of  the  heart,  and 
upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  valvular  complications. 

T!»e  prognosis  is  most  favourable  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  cardiac  muscle  is  sound,  in  which  there  are  no  valvular 
lesions^  and  in  which  the  adhesions  arc  not  extensive. 

Extensive  adhesions — evidenced  during  life  by  marked 
systolic  depression  of  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  followed 
by  a  notable  diastolic  rebound — lead  in  most  cases,  sooner  or 
later,  to  serious  structural  alterations  in  the  heart.  When  val- 
vular lesions  complicate  the  case,  the  prognosis  is  as  a  rule 
bad  ;  but  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  general  rule, 
depending  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  valvular  lesion, 
etc.  When  the  myocardium  is  implicated,  the  prognosis  is 
most  unfavourable. 
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Treatment. — Nothing  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  direct 
treatment,  />.  removing  the  adhesions.  The  chief  Indications 
arc  to  maintain  the  general  health  in  the  highest  possible 
slate  of  efficiency,  and  in  particular  to  preserve  the  nutrition 
and  strength  of  the  heart ;  to  avoid  all  strain  and  over  exer- 
tion ;  to  treat  the  valvular  complications,  and  to  relieve  symp- 
toms. The  manner  in  which  these  indications  are  to  be 
carried  out  will  be  more  appropriately  considered  when  I 
come  to  treat  of  myocarditis  and  valvular  lesions, 

CHRONIC    PERICAKUITIS.^ 

Aitioiog}'  and  Pathology, — Chronic  inflammation  of  the 
pericardium  is  much  less  frequent  than  the  acute  form  of  the 
affection.  In  some  cases,  the  inflammation  commences  slowly 
and  gradually,  in  other  words,  it  is  chronic  from  the  first ;  in 
others,  an  inflammation  which  was  at  first  acute,  does  not  re- 
solve, but  passes  on  tu  the  chronic  condition.  In  both  instances 
there  is  usually  some  cause  of  general  constitutional  depression 
present;  rheumatic  pericarditis  in  a  previously  healthy  person 
very  rarely  assumes  the  chronic  form  ;  tlie  tubercular  and 
cancerous  forms  of  pericarditis,  on  the  contrary,  are,  as  a  rule, 
subacute  or  chronic.  The  efl'usion  in  ca.ses  of  chronic  peri- 
carditis is  usually  considerable,  and  often  very  great ;  in  many 
cases  it  is  hjemorrhagic  or  purulent  in  character. 

Symfftoms  and  physical  signs. — After  the  full  description 
which  has  been  previously  given,  of  the  symptoms  and  signs 
of  acute  pericarditis,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  with  regard 
to  the  chronic  form.  The  constitutional  depression  is,  as  a 
rule,  more  considerable  than  in  the  acute  variety,  symptoms 
and  signs  of  depression  and  failure  of  the  heart's  action  are,  in 
fact,  amongst  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  case.  When 
the  effusion  is  considerable,  and  when,  as  very  often  happens, 
the  myocardium  is  extensively  affected  by  the  inflammatory 
process,  symptoms  due  to  mechanical  derangement  of  the 
circulation  and  to  the  pressure  of  the  distended  pericardial 
sac  upon  the  adjacent  organs  and   parts,  are  usually  present. 

'  t  do  not  apply  the  term  chronic  pericarditis,  as  some  wrilen  do,  to  cases  of 
adherent  pericardium. 

Z 
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In  some  cascs»  the  temperature  is  not  altered,  but  as  a  rule 
there  is  some  increase,  more  especially  of  the  evening  tempera- 
ture. When  the  effusion  consists  of  pus,  ups  and  downs  of 
temperature  with  rigors  and  sweatings  may  occur,  but  these 
alterations  are  perhaps  more  common  during  the  period  of 
pus-formation  than  in  the  after  stages  of  the  case,  />.  when 
the  condition  has  become  chronic 

Tfu*  physkai  signs  are  the  same  as  those  which  have  been 
described  in  treating  of  acute  pericarditis  with  effusion. 

Diagfiosis. — The  diagnosis  is  to  be  arrived  at  in  the  same 
manner  as  has  been  described  in  treating  of  the  diagnosis  of 
acute  pericarditis.  The  differential  distinction  of  chronic  peri- 
cardial effusion,  of  hydropcricardium,  and  of  enlargement  of 
the  heart  itself  (more  especially  chronic  pericarditis  and  cardiac 
dilatation^is  often  extremely  difficult,  but  can  usually  be  made 
by  careful  attention  to  the  i^oints  detailed  in  tables  V..  VI.,  VI  I. 
(See  pages  332.  333,  334.) 

Prcgtwsis. — The  prognosis  of  chronic  pericarditis  is  usually 
unfavourable,  each  case  must,  however,  be  judged  on  its 
own  merits.  The  severity  of  the  symptoms,  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  effusion,  the  exact  nature  of  the  pathological 
condition  (whether  the  pericarditis  is  rheumatic,  tubercular, 
cancerous,  etc.).  and  the  condition  of  the  other  systems  and 
organs  (/>.  the  presence  or  absence  of  complications),  are  the 
chief  points  which  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Treatment. — The  object  of  treatment  is  to  promote  ab- 
sorption of  the  inflammatory  products,  and  to  restore  the 
pericardium  to  its  natural  condition.  The  means  by  which 
this  end  is  to  be  attained,  have  already  been  described.  (Sec 
the  headings  4.  5,  and  6.  treatment  of  acute  pericarditis, 
pages  342  to  345.) 


HYDROPERICARDITM. 

Definition. — The  presence  of  simple  non-inflammatory  fluid 
in  the  pericardial  sac, 

.-litioiogy. — A  certain  amount,  half  an  ounce  to  two  ounces, 
of  clear  serous  fluid  is  very  commonly  found  in  the  sac  of  the 
pericardium  after  death,  and  is  probably  poured  out  during  the 
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act  of  dying,  or  immediately  after  death.  It  is  only  when  this 
amount  is  considerable,  and  when  the  fluid  is  present  before 
the  act  of  dying  is  established,  that  the  condition  can  properly 
be  termed  hydropericardium.  Dropsy  of  the  pericardium  is 
almost  always  part  and  parcel  of  a  general  dropsy,  and  is 
usually  a  late  event  in  the  course  of  cardiac  or  renal  dis- 
ease ;  but  while  this  is  the  clinical  and  pathological  fact, 
it  cannot  of  course  be  denied  that  hydropericardium  may 
be  local,  and  that  it  may  result  from  an  obstruction  to  the 
return  current  of  blood  from  the  walls  of  the  heart  and  tissues 
of  the  pericardium.  I  have  myself  s^^n  more  than  one  case 
in  which  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the  pericardium  was  quite  out 
of  proportion  to  the  amount  of  general  dropsy,  and  in  which 
I  have  little  doubt  that  there  was  some  local  cause  for  the 
condition,  such  as  obstruction  of  the  coronary  veins.  Un- 
fortunately the  cases,  which  occurred  some  years  ago,  were 
not  examined  with  the  attention  that  they  deserved,  and  I 
must  content  myself  with  recording  the  bare  fact  of  their 
occurrence. 

Symptoms, — It  is  seldom  that  the  amount  of  fluid  is  suf- 
ficiently great  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  action  of  the 
heart.  The  symptoms  arc,  therefore,  in  most  cases  those  of 
the  primary  condition—cardiac  or  renal  disease  with  dropsy. 
When  the  pericardial  dropsy  is  considerable,  effusion  into  the 
pleural  sacs,  and  other  pulmonary  complications  are,  as  a  rule, 
present.  In  many  cases  there  are  also  other  cardiac  com- 
plications, such  as  valvular  disease,  dilatation,  fatty  degenera- 
tion, etc  The  physician  must  hesitate,  therefore,  in  ascribing 
the  dyspncea  and  other  symptoms  of  embarrassed  cardiac 
action,  which  are  generally  prominent  in  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion, to  the  pericardial  effusion  ;  these  symptoms  are  usually 
for  the  most  part  due  to  other  conditions,  though  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  heart  will  of  course  be  increased  when  the 
pericardial  dropsy  is  great,  and  more  especially  when  a  large 
effusion  is  rapidly  poured  out. 

Physical  signs  and  Diagttosis. — The  presence  of  simple 
non-inflammatory  fluid  in  the  sac  of  the  pericardium  is  of 
course  attended  by  an  increase  of  the  pnecordial  dulness ; 
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the  outline  of  the  dulness  corresponds  to  that  which  has 
been  described,  in  speaking  of  inflammatory  effusion.  The 
dulness  due  to  simple  dropsy  of  the  pericardium  is  often 
difficult  to  detect,  for,  in  many  cases  it  is  inconsiderable  in 
amount,  and  in  most  cases  the  heart  is  at  the  same  time 
enlarged.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  very  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  distinguish  the  dulness  derived  from  the  enlarged 
heart  from  the  dulness  due  to  the  pericardial  fluid.  When  the 
pericardial  effusion  is  considerable,  the  cardiac  impulse  and 
cardiac  sounds  may  be  feeble  or  indistinct,  but  the  character 
of  the  impulse  and  of  the  sounds  depends  for  the  most  part 
upon  the  condition  of  the  heart  in  other  respects.  All  that 
can  with  certainty  be  said  is,  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
efi'usion  will  interfere  with  the  conduction  of  sound,  and  that 
the  cardiac  sounds  (whatever  their  character,  whether  normal 
or  abnormal)  will  probably  be  weaker  than  they  were  before 
the  occurrence  of  the  effusion.  In  other  respects  they  will 
probably  be  unmodified.  Pericardial  friction  is  not  of  course 
present  ;  this  fact,  and  the  absence  of  pyrexia  (unless  some 
inflammatory  complication  should  happen  to  be  present),  to- 
gether with  the  circumstance  that  the  pericardial  effusion  is,  as 
a  rule,  a  late  event  in  the  course  of  general  dropsy,  are  the  chief 
points  on  which  reliance  must  be  placed  in  distinguishing  simple 
non-inflammator>^  fluid  in  the  pericardium  from  chronic  peri- 
carditis. I  need  not  go  into  further  details,  but  must  refer  the 
reader  to  table  V.,  p.  332.  I  must,  however,  repeat,  that  the 
diagnosis  of  simple  pericardial  effusion  is  in  most  cases  difficult 
and  sometimes  impossible. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  must  be  entirely  guided  by  the 
primary  cause  of  the  condition  ;  it  must,  of  course,  be  remem- 
bered that  dropsy  of  the  pericardium,  sufficient  to  be  recog- 
nised during  life,  seldom  occurs  except  in  the  later  stages  of 
general  dropsy,  and  that  in  cases  of  this  description  (/.^.  cases 
in  which  it  docs  occur  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  recognised) 
the  prognosis  is,  as  a  rule,  most  unfavourable.  An  exception 
occurs  in  some  cases  of  acute  Bright's  disease,  in  which  condi- 
tion the  prognosis  is  much  more  favourable. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  must,  for  the  most  part,  be 
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directed  to  the  primary  condition  (the  cardiac  or  renal  disease) 
on  which  the  pericardial  effusion  depends.  The  general  treat- 
ment is  in  fact  that  of  an  advanced  case  of  cardiac  or  renal 
dropsy.  Digitah's,  purgatives,  etc.,  in  those  cases  in  which 
there  is  evidence  of  localised  venous  engorgement  and  over- 
distention  of  the  right  heart,  local  or  even  general  venesection, 
are  the  most  useful  measures  which  can  be  employed.  Counter 
irritation  (iodine,  blisters)  over  the  pericardium  is  sometimes 
useful.  When  the  effusion  is  very  great,  and  more  especially 
when  it  is  poured  out  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  seriously  em- 
barrass the  action  of  the  heart,  paracentesis  pericardii  is  advis- 
able; no  case  of  this  description  has  come  under  my  own 
obser\ation. 

PNEUMOPERICARDIUM. 

Dcjinitiopt. — The  presence  of  gas  in  the  bag  of  the  peri- 
cardium. 

.^Etiology  and  Pathology.  —  Pneumopericardium  is  ex- 
tremely rare.  The  gas  almost  invariably  enters  the  peri- 
cardium from  without,  occasionally  as  the  result  of  wounds  of 
the  chest  wall  (stabs,  the  operation  of  paracentesis  pericardii^ 
more  frequently  in  consequence  of  a  communication  being 
established,  as  the  result  of  disease,  between  the  sac  of  the 
pericardium  and  some  of  the  surrounding  air-containing 
viscera  (the  oesophagus,  lungs,  stomach).  It  has  also  been 
supposed  that  gas  may  be  secreted  by  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  pericardium,  or,  may  be  produced  iis  the  result  of  the 
decomposition  of  inflammator>'  (purulent)  fluid  within  the  sac. 
It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  advanced  states  of  decomposi- 
tion to  meet  with  fuetid  gas  in  the  sac  of  the  pericardium  after 
death,  but  these  cases,  which  must  of  course  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  true  pneumopericardium,  do  not  support  the 
occurrence  of  decomposition  during  life.  Pneumopericardium 
is  (?)  always  associated  with  pericarditis,  and  since  tlic  inflam- 
matory products  arc  almost  always  purulent,  pneumopericar- 
dium is  practically  synonymous  with  the  condition  to  which 
the  \x:xvc\  pyo-pneitmopericardium  has  been  applied. 

Symptoms  and  physical  sigfts. — The  symptoms  arc  those 
of  pericarditis,  usually  of  purulent   pericarditis.      In   many 
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cases  symptoms  and  signs  of  disease  in  the  surrounding 
viscera  (cancer  of  the  oesophagus,  abscess  in  the  liver,  disease 
of  the  lung,  etc.)  arc  also  present.  The  physical  signs  are 
characteristic  of  the  presence  of  gas  and  fluid.  The  percussion 
note  is  tympanitic  over  the  position  of  the  gas ;  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  this  varies  with  the  position  of  the  patient, 
since,  when  gas  and  fluid  are  both  present,  the  fluid  necessarily 
gravitates  to  the  lower  level.  On  auscultation.splashing,  gurg- 
ling, churning  sounds,  often  of  a  metallic  pitch,  and  sometimes 
auto-audible,  which  correspond  in  rh\thm  to  the  cardiac  con- 
tractions, are  heard. 

Diagnosis.  —  The  diagnosis  docs  not,  as  a  rule,  present 
any  difficulties;  the  condition  must,  of  course,  be  distinguished 
from  others  in  which  a  cavity  containing  air  and  fluid  is  in 
close  contact  with  the  heart  (pncumo-thorax,  a  cavity  in  the 
lung,  and  a  distended  stomach),  the  position  of  the  reson- 
ance (over  the  centre  of  the  heart  when  the  patient  lies  on  his 
back),  the  fact  that  the  splashing  sounds  are  synchronous 
with  the  cardiac  contractions,  the  nature  of  tlie  symptoms,  and 
the  character  of  the  associated  physical  signs,  could  hardly 
fail  to  enable  a  careful  observer  to  come  to  a  correct  conclusion 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  very  unfavourable,  though 
not  so  hopeless  as  might  a  priori  be  supposed.  The  nature 
of  the  primarv'  affection  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  attempting  to  determine  the 
future  course  of  the  casa  When  the  condition  is  due  to 
traumatic  injury,  the  prognosis  is  more  hoi>cful  than  in  any 
other  form  ;  when,  on  the  contrarj',  the  condition  results,  as  it 
did  in  the  case  related  by  Begbie,^  from  the  perforation  of  a 
cancerous  tumour  of  the  tesophagus,  the  prognosis  is  of  course 
hopeless.  Eacli  case  must  therefore  be  judged  on  its  own 
merits,  .special  attention  being  given  to  the  aetiology  and  the 
points  which  guide  the  physician  in  forming  a  prognosis  in 
purulent  pericarditis. 

Treatment. — The  same  treatment  which  has  been  recom- 
mended for  purulent  pericarditis  must  be  carried  out     With 
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rare  exceptions,  such,  for  instance,  as  pneumopericardium  the 
result  of  cancerous  perforation,  the  sac  of  the  pericardium 
should  be  laid  open  and  a  drainage  tube  inserted,  the  strictest 
antiseptic  precautions  being  of  course  observed,  during  the 
operation  and  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  case. 

Hi^;MOPERICARDIUM. 

When  pure  blood  is  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium 
after  death,  it  has  usually  escaped  either  from  a  rupture  in  the 
heart  itself,  from  an  aortic  aneurism,  or  from  a  rupture  of  the 
coronary  artery.  The  symptoms  and  physical  signs  which 
characterise  cases  of  this  description  are  detailed  in  other 
parts  of  this  work.  (See  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  heart, 
aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta.) 

Those  cases  of  pericarditis  in  which  the  inflammatory, 
exudation  is  bloody,  have  been  already  referred  to.  (Sec  page 
301.) 
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THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  ENDOCARDIUM.  ACUTE  SIMPLE  ENDOCARDITIS. 
ULCERATIVE  ENIXXTARUITIS.  CHRONIC  ENDOCARDITIS.  CHRONIC 
VALVULAR  LESIONS.  MITRAL  INCOMPETENCE.  MITRAL  STENOSIS. 
AORTIC  INCOMPETENCE.  AORTIC  STENOSIS.  TRICUSPID  INCOM- 
PETENCE.  TRICUSPID  STENOSIS.  PULMONARY  STENOSIS.  PUL- 
MONARY INCOMPETENCE. 

The  endocardium,  or  membrane  which  lines  the  intcrioi 
of  the  heart,  and  which,  at  the  auriculo- ventricular  and 
arterial  orifices  is  folded  on  itself  so  as  to  form  the  valve 
segments  (auriculo-ventricular  and  sigmoid  *  valves)  is  liable 
to  be  afifectcd  by  acute  inflammation  and  by  chronic  inflam- 
mator)'  and  degenerative  processes.  All  of  these  conditions 
are  of  great  practical  importance,  more  particularly  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  the  most  common  and  important  causes  of 
cardiac  valvular  lesions. 

In  studying  the  diseases  of  the  endocardium  the  following 
facts  should  be  remembered  : — 

1.  That  these  affections  are  seldom  primar)'. 

2.  Tliat  the  valve  segments  and  chordx  tcndine;e  are  the 
parts  of  the  endocardium  on  which  the  stress  of  the  lesion, 
so  to  speak,  falls.^ 

'  The  cndocarrlial  or  inner  linin|^  tncmbranr  of  the  heart  is  prolonged  over  (he 
Kiginoid  (a^r^ic  and  pulmonary)  valves,  and  becomes  coniinuout  with  the  inner 
coal  of  the  orlcry. 

'  The  valve  segments  arc  often  the  only  parts  of  the  endocnnlium  (to  (he 
naked  eye  at  lca.st),  whicli  upptar  disca.sc«l,  nnti  in  almost  .lU  casrs  they  arc  the 
parts  which  nre  first  and  most  afTected.  The  greater  tendency  which  dlseaMnl 
proccuc^  have  to  locate  lliemsclvca  on  the  valves  >»  protiahly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  vaK'ular  &egmcntft  are  the  parts  of  the  endocardium  which  arc  mu*t  exposed 
to  mechaniral  irritation  and  shock,  Init  to  this  point  I  will  again  refer  in  speaking 
of  the  tendency  of  particular  parts  of  (he  Tat\'e  to  be  afTected  b)'  acute  inflamma- 
tion. 
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3.  That  after  birth  the  affections  of  the  endocardium  are 
usually  left  sided.^ 

Let  us  now  consider  the  affections  of  the  endocardium  in 
detail. 

ACUTE  ENDOCARDITIS. 

Definition. — Acute  inflammation  of  the  endocardium. 

Varieties. — Several  different  varieties  of  acute  endocarditis 
have  been  described,  but  for  practical  purposes  two  chief 
pathological  forms  are,  I  think,  sufficient,  viz. : — 

1.  Acute  simple  endocarditis. 

2.  Acute  ulcerative  endocarditis.* 

ACUTE  SIMPLE  ENDOCARDITIS. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  acute  simple  endocarditis  are 
very  similar  to  the  causes  of  acute  pericarditis. 

The  condition  is  almost  always  secondary,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cases  being  rheumatic  (occurring  more  particularly 
in  the  course  of  acute  and  subacute  articular  rheumatism). 
Scarlet  fever  is  another  affection,  which,  as  Dr  Sansom  more 
particularly  has  insisted  upon,  is  often  associated  with  or 
followed  by  endocarditis.  Inflammation  of  the  endocardium 
is  met  with  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  chorea,^  it 
also  occasionally  occurs  in  connection  with  measles,  puerperal 
fever,  pyaemia,  diphtheria,  typhoid,  etc. 

'  Various  theories  have  been  put  forward  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  left 
endocardium  is  so  much  more  frequently  affected  by  disease  than  the  right.  It 
has  been  suppcwed,  for  example,  that  the  different  character  of  the  blood  in  the 
two  hearts  was  the  cause  of  the  condition  ;  the  left  heart,  which  contains  arterial 
blood,  being,  it  is  theorised,  more  liable  to  inflammatory  changes  than  the  right 
heart,  which  contains  venous  blood.  A  more  probable  explanation  is  that  which 
accounts  for  the  condition  by  the  fact,  that  the  valves  of  the  left  heart  are  more 
exposed  to  irritation  and  shock,  in  consequence  of  their  being  more  forcibly  and 
violently  closal,  than  those  of  the  right. 

*  It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  there  is  any  essential  and  primary  difference 
between  these  two  forms.  Some  authorities  say  that  it  is  the  constitutional  con- 
dition, of  the  individual  who  is  affected  by  the  endocardial  inflammation,  which 
determines  the  form  of  the  lesion  (whether  simple  or  ulcerative)  rather  than  any 
essential  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  inflammatory  process. 

*  In  many  cases  of  chorea  the  endocarditis  is  also  rheumatic. 
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Authorities  differ  as  to  the  exact  frequency  with  which 
endocarditis  occurs  in  rheumatic  fever.  Most  English  and 
French  observers  place  the  proportion  as  high  as  one  in  two 
or  three,  while  many  German  physicians  mak-c  it  as  low  as 
one  in  five  or  six.^  The  discrepancy  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  observers  arc  not  agreed  as  to  the  clinical  indica- 
tions of  endocarditis  during  life. 

Opinions  also  differ  as  to  the  influence  which  the  severity 
of  the  attack  of  rheumatic  fever  has  in  producing  the  endo- 
cardial mischief.  Some  authorities,  Sibson-  for  example, 
state  that  the  more  severe  the  rheumatic  attack,  the  greater 
the  tendency  to  endocardial  inflammation.  Others,  such  as 
Sansom,  have  not  observed  any  such  relationship  ;  Sansom, 
indeed,  believes  'that  in  the  child  endocarditis  can  anse  and 
progress  without  special  symptoms,  without  pyrexia,  without 
the  disturbing  influence  of  any  acute  disease,'^  and  he  states 
that  this  form  of  endocarditis  presents  '  no  obvious  difference 
from  the  essential  features  of  rheumatic  endocarditis^  such  as 
we  find  in  the  undoubtedly  rheumatic  subjects.'* 

Inflammation  of  the  endocardium  should  not  be  looked 
upon  as  a  complication  but  as  a  component  part  of  articular 
rheumatism  ;  it  may  occur  at  any  period  of  an  attack,  and 
may  even  precede  the  joint  affection.  In  many  cases  the 
two  conditions  (the  joint  affection  and  the  endocarditis)  are 
probably  developed  simultaneously.  In  the  cases  observed 
by  Sibson,  a  systolic  mitral  murmur,  which  he  considered  a 
certain  sign  of  endocarditis,  was  present  in  one-fourth  before 
the  end  of  the  first  week,  and  in  two-thirds  before  the  end  of 
the  second  week  ;  and  it  is  important  in  this  connection  to 
remember  that  the  endocardial  inflammation  must  have  been 
going  on  for  some  time  before  the  systolic  murmur  was 
obser\'cd,  for  considerable  changes  must  be  produced  in  Uie 

'  Sihson  states  tlial  cndocarililik,  cilhtrr  alone  or  in  the  form  of  endo-peri- 
cardilu,  was  present  in  half  of  ihe  325  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  which  were  under 
hi&  cjirc  in  St  Mary'6  ilospiul  during  the  years  1851  to  l$66,  and  ihat  in  one- 
linlf  of  the  remainder  the  occurrence  of  endocarditis  was  cither  ihrcalcned  nr 
probable. — Russell  f^fvnoiiis'  System  of  MtdUime^  vo!.  iv.  p.  526. 

'  Rnssdl  Reynolds^  vol.  iv.  p.  199. 

*  txtUammn  Lectwis,  p.  23,  '  Lot.  Ctf.,  p.  33, 
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valve  segments  or  myocardium  before  incompetence  is  estab- 
lished ;^  in  other  words,  the  systolic  apex  murmur  indicative 
of  mitral  regurgitation,  and  which  is  the  chief  clinical  sign 
of  endocarditis,  is  not  developed  immediately  the  valvular 
inflammation  is  established. 

Amongst  the  predisposing  causes,  previous  attacks  of 
endocarditis,  the  presence  of  structural  alterations  in  the 
valves,  the  result  of  previous  endocarditis  and  of  chronic 
degenerative  changes,  and  any  alterations  (such  as  congenital 
malformations)  which  expose  the  valves  to  a  greater  amount 
of  mechanical  irritation  and  shock  than  they  are  normally 
subjected  to,  must  be  mentioned. 

After  puberty  the  two  sexes  are  equally  predisposed  to 
acute  endocarditis.*  Children  seem  more  liable  to  be  affected 
than  adults.*  Anything  which  debilitates  the  system  as  a 
.  whole  (such  as  poverty,  exposure,  etc.),  more  especially  any- 
thing which  predisposes  to  acute  articular  rheumatism,  predis- 
poses to  the  condition.  A  hereditary  tendency  to  rheumatism 
must  therefore  be  mentioned  as  a  predisposing  cause. 

PatJiology  and  Morbid  Anatomy.  —  Acute  simple  endo- 
carditis is  almost  always  secondary.  It  is,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  naked  eye,  limited 
to  the   valvular   apparatus  of  the   left   heart,   though   acute 

'  Sibson  indeed  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  *  we  are  therefore,  I  conceive,  warranted 
in  assuming  that  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  the  active  stage  of  the  endo- 
carditis is  passing  away  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  murmur.' — Kussdl 
Reynolds'  System  of  Alcdicine^  vol.  iv.  p.  475. 

'  The  preliminary  report  of  the  Collective  Investigation  Committee  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  seems  to  show  that  *  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and 
fifteen,  acute  rheumatism  is  three  times  more  frequent  among  females  than  males ; 
between  sixteen  and  twenty  the  numbers  are  practically  equal ;  while,  after  this  age, 
the  disease  is  far  more  frequent  among  males  than  females  up  to  the  age  of  forty- 
five,  when  they  again  become  equal,' — The  Collective  Itivestigation  Record^  p.  I2I. 
The  fact  that  young  females  suffer  so  much  more  frequently  from  acute  rheumatism 
than  young  males,  is  probably  the  reason  why  they  are  so  much  more  frequently 
affected  with  mitral  stenosis.  Possibly,  too,  as  I)r  Jiarlow  has  suggested,  the 
greater  liability  of  female  children  to  chorea,  in  which  endocarditis  is  of  common 
occurrence,  is  another  reason  why  mitral  stenosis  occurs  more  frequently  in  women. 
*  Rosenstein  differs  from  most  authorities  on  this  point,  for  he  considers  *  the 
<lis|x>sition  to  endocardial  affections,  on  the  whole,  smaller  in  childhood  than 
after  puberty.' — ZiemssepCs  Cychpiedia  of  Medicine ,  vol.  vi.  p.  85. 
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endocarditis  of  the  valvular  apparatus  of  the  right  heart,  more 
especially  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  is,  I  believe,  more  common 
than  is  generally  supposed.  (Like  the  acute  endocarditis 
of  chorea,  right-sided  endocarditis  is,  I  think,  in  many  cases 
completely  curable.)  The  mitral  valve  is  more  frequently 
affected  than  the  aortic,  a  fact  which  Sibson  states  is  due  to 
the  circumstances  '  that  the  mitral  flaps  press  against  each 
other  when  the  valve  is  shut,  with  much  greater  tension,  force, 
and  concentration,  than  the  margin  of  contact  of  the  aortic 
valve,  under  the  triple  agency  of  a  finer  margin  of  contact, 
greater  pressure  of  blood  and  the  muscular  force  and  tendin- 
ous traction  proper  to  the  valve.' ^  The  chorda:  tcndineie  are 
frequently  implicated.  In  a  few  cases  the  endocardium, 
lining  the  cavities  of  the  left  auricle  and  left  ventricle  is 
involved.  It  is  quite  exceptional  to  find  the  inflammation 
limited  to  the  right  heart,* 

In  the  earliest  stages  of  the  process,  which  we  compara- 
tively seldom  liave  an  opportunity  of  observing  after  death, 
little  nodulated  swellings  of  a  rosy  tint  and  jelly-like  consist- 
ence are  seen  at  the  margins  of  the  affected  segments,  more 
especially  on  the  auricular  surface  of  the  mitral  and  on  the  ven- 
tricular surface  of  the  aortic  valve  around  the  corpora  Arantii. 
Should  the  endocardium  lining  the  cavities  of  the  heart  be 
involved,  the  affected  portion  of  the  membrane  seems  to  have 
lost  its  polish  and  to  be  somewhat  opaque ;  and  distended 
blood  vessels  can  sometimes  be  obser\xd  coursing  over,  or 
more  correctly  under,  the  affected  portion  of  the  membrane.* 

A  little  later  the  vegetations,  which  are  the  most  character- 
istic and  striking  morbid  appearances  of  acute  endocarditis, 
are  observed.  Now,  since  the  inflammatory  changes  are 
always  first  and  most  marked  on  those  portions  of  the  valves, 

'  Russdl  RevnoUi^  Syjfmt  of  Maiianf^  vol.  iv.  p.  45S. 

'  This  statement  does  not  of  courec  apply  to  the  fostus  and  newly  born  chi^l, 
in  whom  the  right  enHocanlitim  is  much  more  ftequcnlly  involvcfJ  than  ihc  left. 

'  Capillary  blood-vessels  are  'numerous  in  the  pericardial  and  endocardial 
membrane,  including  ihe  valves'  (Klein  and  Noble  Smith,  AiUs  of  Histology ^ 
page  148) ;  and  vessels  of  some  size  arc  met  with  here  and  there  just  l>encath  the 
endocardium,  i.e.  between  the  endocardium  and  myocardium  in  the  sub-endo- 
cardial  connective  tissue. 
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which  are  most  exposed  to  friction  and  pressure,  the  vegeta- 
tions are  generally  first  seen  on  the  auricular  surface  of  the 
mitral  and  on  the  ventricular  surface  of  the  aortic  segments, 
not,  it  must  be  noted,  on  the  free  edges  of  the  valve,  but  on 
the  tines  of  maximum  contact^  which,  as  Sibson  has  shown,  are 
not  the  free  margins,  but  those  portions  of  the  auricular 
surfaces  of  the  mitral  and  of  the  ventricular  surfaces  of  the 
aortic  segments  which  are  situated  just  within  the  free 
margins,*      (See  figs.    164  and   165.)     The   position    of   the 


Fig.   164.  Fig.  165. 

KiG.  164. — Early  aitiocarJitis  of  the  aoriic  ;  and  Fig,  165,  cf  tkt  mitrai  vaite. 

—  [After  Cretn.) 

a,  a,  bead-like  fringe  of  vcgeiacions. 

vegetations  on  the  valves  is  probably  also  to  some  extent 
determined  by  the  distribution  of  the  blood-vessels.  When 
the  endocardium,  covering  the  chorda:  tcndineae  or  walls  of 
the  heart,  is  implicated,  vegetation  may  of  course  also  be  seen 
in  these  situations. 

At  first  the  vegetations  are  of  small  size,  and  give  the 
affected  portion  of  the  membrane  a  beaded  or  roughened 
appearance, — as  the  case  progresses  they  may  become  larger, 
and  sometimes  attain  to  considerable  dimensions,  forming  fun- 
gating  projections  which  may  be  suflicicntly  large  to  produce 
considerable  obstruction  of  the  valvular  orifice.^  (See  fig.  166.) 

'  That  mechanical  causes  exert  a  very  tiectdetl  influence  in  determining  the 
maximum  position  of  the  inflammation,  v^etations,  etc.,  is  very  clearly  seen  in 
some  cases  of  fungating  and  ulcerative  endocarditis, — as  Wilks  and  Moxon,  and 
many  otlicr  oJacrvers  have  insisted  upon.     (See  figure  16& ) 

'  Fungating  vegetations  of  this  description  are  more  common  in  the  ulcerative 
than  in  the  simple  form  of  the  disease. 
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When  the  chordse  tcndineae  are  swollen  and  covered  with 
vegetations,  they  very  much  resemble  in  shape  ears  of  corn. 
(See  fig.  166.) 

Portions  of  the  vegetations  arc  not  unfrequently  detached 
and  carried  by  the  blood  current  to  distant  organs,  producing 
characteristic  embolic  symptoms. 

The  subsequent  changes  vary  considerably  in  different 
cases.  In  the  majority,  there  is  more  or  less  absorption  of  the 
inflammatory^  products,  and  cicatricial  contraction  and  harden- 
ing of  the  affected  tissues  occur.  This  process  of  healing  is 
however,  very  apt  to  be  attended  with  disastrous  results,  for 
in  consequence  of  the  cicatricial  contraction  the  normal 
relationship,  of  the  valve  segments  to  the  valvular  orifices^  is 
more  or  less  interfered  with,  and  valvular  incompetence  or 
valvular  obstruction,  or  both  conditions,  very  frequently 
remain.  Acute  endocarditis,  in  short,  is  very  often  the 
immediate  and  direct  cause  of  chronic  valvular  lesions.  In 
some  cases  the  inflamed  segments  become  adherent  to  one 
another  or  (very  exceptionally)  to  the  walls  of  the  heart ; 
and  this  is  another  way  in  which  valvular  stenosis  or  valvular 
incompetence  may  be  established.  Sometimes  the  inflamed 
and  softened  parts  yield  to  the  blood  pressure.  Valvular 
aneurisms,  valvular  ruptures,  or  ruptures  of  the  chorda:  ten- 
dineae  may  follow.     (See  figs.  169,  170,  and  171.) 

The  mkrost'opicai  appearances  of  endoearditis, — A  section 
throuj^h  the  normal  endocardium  is  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing parts : — 

1.  A  layer  of  flat  endothelium  cells.     (See  fig.  167.) 

2.  A  layer  of  branched  connective  tissue  cells,  and  a  dense 
net-work  of  elastic  fibres. 

3.  A  layer  of  fibrous  and  elastic  connective  tissue  arranged 
in  the  form  of  trabecular.  The  thickness  of  this  layer  varies 
considerably  in  different  parts  of  the  heart.  It  is  much 
thicker  in  the  auricles  (more  especially  the  left  auricle)  than 
in  the  ventricles,  and  is  doubtless  intended  to  strengthen  the 
comparatively  weak  muscular  wall  of  the  auricles,  and  to 
resist  tlie  blood  pressure.  The  outer  fibrous  layer  is  directly 
continuous  with  the  sub-endocardial  connective  tissue,  which 


Fio.  166.      V*grtotiotu  on  tki  Mitral  Va/pfL    {.\aiHrai  $us.) 

A  Urve  miUM  of  firm  regvUHoDit  (a)  is  ntUclwd  U)  Die  fren  mn-giii  of  Iho  aotortiT  asfc^^nt  of 
th«  mJtnu  rmlve;  mioy  of  the  chorde  t«tidiitpe  (b)  *ni  thickenerl  aotl  roiigfafued  by  depodltR  of 
flbrino.  A  piocn  of  white  paper  bns  btjeu  placed  in  tliu  mitral  orifice,  i,^.  Iwhiud  iIm  acrcrior 
cufp.     Th«  Iptter  c  piioU  to  the  baae  of  the  aorU  and  aortic  valve  cunpa;  d,  */,  papillary 
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in  its  turn  is  continuous  with  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
myocardium. 

In  the  sub-endocardial  connective  tissue  blood-vessels  arc 
situated.  Fat  cells,  and  unstriped  muscular  fibres  are  also 
seen  beneath  the  endocardium  in  certain  parts  of  the  heart. 


.. — «/. 


Fio.  167. — Stftion  thnmfih  tht  normat et%tio€arHiym.—  \,Aft<r  Qua/n.) 

a.  Lining  epiibclium  ;  A,  connective  tissue  with  fine  elastic  fibres ;  e,  layer  with 
coarser  clastic  fibres;  a',  subendo'carclial  connective  tissue  continuous  with  the 
intermuscular  tissue  of  the  myocardium;  A,  muscular  fibres  of  the  myocardium; 
«r.  plain  muurular  tissue  in  the  endocardium. 

The  valves  are  simply  folds  of  the  endocardium  separated 
by  more  or  less  connective  tissue.  (See  figs.  181,  182,  and 
183.)  The  chordae  tcndinc^c  of  the  mitral  valve  are  attached 
to  the  fibrous  layer  on  the  ventricular  surface  of  the  valve. 

Now  in  acute  endocarditis  the  following  changes  arc 
observed  : — 

1.  Proliferation  of  the  endothelial  layer.  This  change  is 
seldom  seen,  but  in  favourable  sections,  made  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  the  aflfection,  it  could  probably  be  demonstrated. 

2.  Proliferation  of  the  branched  cells  of  the  second  layer. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  acute  endocarditis, 
and  it  is  to  the  proliferation  of  the  cells  of  this  layer  that  the 
swollen  appearance  of  the  valves  is  in  great  part  due. 

3.  Infiltration  of  the  whole  tliickness  of  the  valves  with 
leucocytes,  and  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue  corpuscles. 

4.  A  deposit  of  fibrinc,  in  the  meshes  of  which  leucocytes 
become  entangled,  on  the  surface  of  the  inflamed  part. 

The  vegetations,  which  arc  the  characteristic  naked  eye 
features  of  acute  endocarditis,  arc  therefore  seen  to  be  com- 
posed of  an  organised  base  formed  by  the  cellular  proliferation 
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of  the  second  layer,  on  the  top  of  which  a  deposit  of  fibrine 
has  taken  place. 

During  the  process  of  absorption  and  cicatrisation  many 
of  the  cellular  elements  disappear;  others  become  elongated 
and  spindle-shaped,  and  are  ultimately  converted  into  fibrous 
tissue  ;  the  whole  tissue  becomes  dense  and  finn,  and  cal- 
careous particles  are  often  deposited  at  the  seat  of  the  lesion. 

In  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  endocarditis  is  com- 
bined with  pericarditis ;  the  naked  eye  and  microscopical  ap- 
pearances, characteristic  of  inflammation  of  the  pericardium 
arc  then  of  course  seen. 

Inflammation  of  the  endocardium  does  not  seem  to  have 
the  same  tendency  to  produce  serious  myocarditis  as  inflam- 
mation of  the  pericardium  has ;  nevertheless  the  two  condi- 
tions (endocarditis  and  myocarditis)  are  not  unfrequently 
associated  ;  and  in  severe  cases  of  endocarditis  the  layer  of 
muscular  fibres  next  the  endocardium  is  generally  involved. 
In  almost  all  cases  there  is  some  inflammatory  infiltration  of 
the  fibrous  septa  and  lymphatic  spaces  between  the  muscular 
fibres  adjacent  to  the  inflamed  membrane.  When  the  chord.-e 
tcndincx  are  aflfected,  the  papillary  muscles  may  become 
seriously  implicated. 

Tfu  Clinieal  History  of  Acute  Simple  Endocarditis, 

Symptoms. — In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  acute  simple 
endocarditis  (when  uncomplicated  with  pericarditis  or  myo- 
carditis) is  entirely   unattended   by  cardiac  symptoms,^  the 


>  The  statement  in  the  text  which  represents  my  own  experience,  accords  with 
thnt  of  most  authorities.  It  is  important,  however,  to  mention  that  Sibson  differs 
from  the  generally  received  opinion.  He  stales.  *  in  nearly  every  case  of  endo- 
carditis the  patient  presents  great  or  considerable  general  illness.  Thus  in  sixty-two 
of  (he  seventy-one  cases  of  mitral  endocarditis  the  illness  was  great  or  considerable, 
in  two  it  was  definite,  and  in  five  it  was  slight  ;  while  in  two  there  is  no  description 
of  the  general  stale  of  the  patient.'  .  .  .  'Those  cases  in  which  there  was  no 
endocarditis,  present  a  very  different  aspect,  since  in  scarcely  one-third  of  them  was 
there  considerable  general  illness/  .  .  .  '  The  illness  in  cases  of  endocarditis 
is  {xrculiar.  It  differs  from  and  is  superadded  to  that  due  to  simple  rheumatic 
inflammation  of  the  joints,  and  is  such  ati  to  call  the  attention  of  the  physician  tu 
the  state  of  the  heart.  The  face  may  be  flushed  all  over,  the  forehead,  nose,  lips 
and  chin  tieing  of  as  high  a  colour  as  the  cheeks,  a  state  that  is  usually  associated 
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clinical  picture  being  made  up  of  the  symptoms  due  to  the 
primary  disease.  In  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism,  for 
example,  acute  endocarditis  may  become  developed,  and 
may  run  its  course  without  any  prxcordial  pain,  palpitation, 
or  distress,  without,  in  short,  any  subjective  cardiac  sensa- 
tions being  complained  of,  and  without  any  evident  mechanical 
derangement  of  the  circulation.  The  pulse  and  temperature, 
which  are  of  course  always  more  or  less  affected  by  the 
rheumatic  attack,  may  present  no  characteristic  modifications. 
The  patient  may  recover  from  the  rheumatic  fever,  totally 
unconscious  that  his  heart  has  been  seriously  involved  ;  and 
it  is  perhaps  only  when  the  symptoms  of  a  valvular  lesion  are 
subsequently,  and  perhaps  a  long  time  afterwards,  developed, 
that  the  occurrence  of  rheumatic  endocarditis  is  suspected. 
These  are  the  cases  of  so  called  latent  endocarditis. 

In  a  second  group  of  cases,  there  is  more  or  less  prxcordial 
uneasiness  and  palpitation  ;  with  the  onset  of  the  endocardial 
inflammation,  the  pulse  becomes  quicker  and  more  irritable, 
and  the  pyrexia  already  present,  as  the  result  of  the  rheumatic 
condition,  may  become  distinctly  increased.  There  are  in 
short  some  subjective  cardiac  sensations,  but  no  symptoms 
due  to  mechanical  derangement  of  the  circulation.  A  large 
proportion  of  cases  comes  under  this  head. 

with  profuse  [lerspiraticm,  dropn  of  sweat  stamjing  in  befids  on  Ihr  mrroce — a 
condition,  however,  thai  niay  be  present  in  caseit  wiUi  severe  tUTcction  uf  the  joints, 
without  endocarditis.  Thus  when  endocarditis  exists,  the  fftce  Imcs  the 
1irightne&&,  glow,  and  smoothness,  and  the  variety  of  hue  and  lone  of  health,  and 
Itecomcs  clouded,  being  dusky,  dull,  or  ashy  in  hue,  or  glazerl,  or  unduly  while, 
tw  even  of  a  bluish  tint.  The  countenance,  no  longer  expressive  of  interest  in 
thii^  and  persons  around,  or  even  of  pain  in  the  llmhs,  is  marked  )>y  internal 
trouble.  The  asi»cct  of  the  patient  ts  altered,  often  profoundly  so,  being  aiuious, 
depresi»d,  or  indifferent.     The  eye  loses  its  lustre  and  expression,  and  liecomes 

heavy  and  dull llie  breathing  is  usually  affected,  being  more  or  less 

(juickened Pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  sometimes  severe  and 

laittmg,  sometimes  slight  or  transient,  amounting  perhaps  only  to  uneasiness,  was 
present  in  about  one-fuunh  of  the  casc5  oi  tricuspid  and  mitral  murmur  bclongii^ 
to  the  earlier  series,  and  in  oneOialf  of  the  later  scries  treate<l  by  rest.' — Russtil 
Kcmoldsy  vol.  iv.  p.  471. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  original  for  a  full  description  of  the  symptoms, 
which  Sibson  thinks  are  chamctcristic,  si>ace  only  allows  me  to  give  the  mure 
important,  and  those  which  were  most  frequently  present. 

AA 
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In  a  third  group,  the  endocarditis  may  be  latent,  or  the 
symptoms  characteristic  of  the  second  group  of  cases  may  be 
present,  when  symptoms  indicative  of  emboh'c  plugging  of 
some  distant  \'essels  (such,  for  example,  as  right  hemiplegia 
with  aphasia)  suddenly  occur,  and  at  once  direct  attention  to 
the  heart 

In  ^fourth  group  of  cases  cardiac  symptoms  (both  subjec- 
tive cardiac  sensations  and  symptoms  due  to  mechanical 
derangement  of  the  cardiac  pump)  are  prominent.  I  must 
repeat,  however,  that  the  cases  included  in  this  group  con- 
stitute a  minority,  probably  a  small  minority  of  the  wholc.^ 
In  this  group  arc  included  those  cases  in  which  : — 

(a)  The  valvular  lesion  resulting  from  the  endocarditis  is 
so  severe  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  normal  course  of 
the  circulation  during  the  acute  stage  of  the  attack ;  as,  for 
instance,  where  ulceration  or  rupture  of  a  \'alve  segment 
occurs,  or  where  the  vegetations  arc  produced  in  such  exuber- 
ance as  to  seriously  obstruct  the  vaK-ular  orifice;-  or  where 
thrombi  arc  formed  in  the  cardiac  cavities. 

(b)  Acute  endocarditis  attacks  a  valve  which  is  already  in 
a  state  of  disease,  upsetting  the  balance  of  compensation,  and 
producing  serious  symptoms. 

In  treating  of  the  general  patholog)'  of  cardiac  affections, 
I  laid  particular  stress  upon  the  fact,  that  so  long  as  the  val- 
vular lesion  is  compensated  by  sccondar)-  hypertrophy,  cardiac 
symptoms  are  usually  slight  or  wanting.  It  must,  however, 
be  remembered,  that  in  cases  of  this  description  the  heart  is 
working  up  to  its  full  power  ;  it  has,  as  it  were,  little  or  no 
reser\'c  force  with  which  to  meet  sudden  emergencies ;  under 
such  circumstances  an  endocarditis,  which  in  a  healthy  person 
iix.  a  person  whose  heart  was  previously  healthy)  would  be 
unattended  by  cardiac  symptoms,  may  be  sufficient  to  upset 

'  I  am  of  course  si>eaking  of  acute  simple  entiijcanlitii,  not  of  ihe  ulcerative 
variety  of  the  disease. 

■  .\11  of  these  conditions  arc  rare  in  -simple  enil<jcar(liti>.  Ulceration  and  rup- 
ture of  the  valves  arc  much  more  cnmmon  in  the  infective  than  in  the  >implc  form 
of  endf»cardilis.  Obstruction  i>{  the  valvular  orifices  by  vcj;eiaii«in>  i>  of  theoretical 
rather  than  practical  importance,  and  is  more  likely  lo  occur  in  the  ulcerative  form. 
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the  balance,  and  to  produce  serious  indications  of  cardiac 
failure  (palpitation,  shortness  of  breath,  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  dropsy,  etc.) 

(c)  The  endocarditis  is  complicated  with  pericarditis 
(endo-pericarditis),  or  with  myocarditis  (endo-myocarditis). 
In  cases  of  this  description,  in  which  cardiac  symptoms  are 
often  very  prominent,  the  clinical  picture  is  of  course  a  com- 
plicated one.  A  severe  attack  of  endo-pericarditis  is  attended 
with  symptoms  similar  to  those  previously  described  (see 
page  31 1);  while  in  endo-myocarditis,  palpitation,  irregular  and 
tumultuous  action  of  the  heart,  a  quick,  weak,  irregular  pulse, 
dyspnoea,  dropsy,  and  other  symptoms  of  cardiac  failure  and 
of  mechanical  interference  with  the  course  of  the  circulation, 
are  apt  to  arise. 

Physical  sigiis. — The  physical  signs  of  acute  simple  endo- 
carditis arc  somewhat  uncertain ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of 
this  fact  that  opinions  differ  so  widely  as  to  the  frequency 
with  which  the  condition  occurs  in  acute  rheumatism. 

Inspection,  palpation,  and  percussion  fail,  as  a  rule,  to  give 
any  definite  information,  and  it  is  only  when  the  inflammatory 
changes  arc  sufficiently  severe  to  produce  valvular  incom- 
petence,— when,  in  short,  the  normal  heart  sounds  are  replaced 
by  murmurs,  — that  the  condition  can,  with  any  approach  to 
certainty,  be  recognised. 

We  have  seen  that  the  mitral  valve  is  more  frequently  and 
more  severely  attacked  than  the  aortic ;  we  further  know 
that  incompetence  is  much  more  readily  produced  at  the 
mitral  than  at  the  aortic  orifice;  hence  it  will  be  easily 
understood  that  a  systolic  murmur  at  the  apex,  which 
indicates  mitral  regurgitation,  is  the  physical  sign  which  is 
most  frequently  met  with  in  these  cases./lt  must,  however, 
be  confessed  that  the  exact  value  of  this  physical  sign  (/>.  of 
a  systolic  apex  murmur)  as  an  indication  of  acute  endocarditis 
is  by  no  means  settled  ;  and  as  the  question  is  one  of  grc£|.t 
practical  importance,  I  must  consider  it  in  some  detail./'  I 
shall  limit  my  remarks  to  rheumatic  endocarditis,  which 
includes  the  great  majority  of  cases. 
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In  a  third  group,  the  endocarditis  may  be  latent,  or  the 
symptoms  characteristic  of  the  second  group  of  cases  may  be 
present,  when  symptoms  indicative  of  embt^lic  plugging  of 
some  distant  vessels  (such,  for  example,  as  right  hemiplegia 
with  aphasia)  suddenly  occur,  and  at  once  direct  attention  to 
the  heart 

In  z,  fourth  group  of  cases  cardiac  symptoms  (both  subjec- 
tive cardiac  sensations  and  symptoms  due  to  mechanical 
derangement  of  the  cardiac  pump)  are  prominent.  I  must 
repeat,  however,  that  the  cases  included  in  this  group  con- 
stitute a  minority,  probably  a  small  minority  of  the  whole.* 
In  this  group  are  included  those  cases  in  which  :  — 

(a)  The  valvular  lesion  resulting  from  the  endocarditis  is 
so  severe  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  normal  course  of 
the  circulation  during  the  acute  stage  of  the  attack  ;  as,  for 
instance,  where  ulceration  or  rupture  of  a  valve  segment 
occurs,  or  where  the  vegetations  are  produced  in  such  exuber- 
ance as  to  seriously  obstruct  the  valvular  orifice;-  or  where 
thrombi  are  formed  in  the  cardiac  cavities. 

(b)  Acute  endocarditis  attacks  a  valve  which  is  already  in 
a  state  of  disease,  upsetting  the  balance  of  compensation,  and 
jjroducing  serious  symptoms. 

In  treating  of  the  general  pathology  of  cardiac  affections, 
I  laid  particular  stress  upon  the  fact,  that  so  long  as  the  val- 
vular lesion  is  compensated  by  secondary  hypertrophy,  cardiac 
symptoms  arc  usually  slight  or  wanting.  It  must,  however, 
be  remembered,  that  in  cases  of  this  description  the  heart  is 
working  up  to  its  full  power  ;  it  has,  as  it  were,  little  or  no 
reserve  force  with  which  to  meet  sudden  emergencies;  under 
sucli  circumstances  an  endocarditis,  which  in  a  healthy  person 
(/>.  a  person  whose  heart  was  previously  healthy)  would  be 
unattended  by  cardiac  symptoms,  may  be  sufficient  to  upset 


'  t  am  of  course  speaking  of  acute  simple  endocarditis,  not  of  the  ulcerative 
variety  of  the  disease. 

'  All  of  these  coixlilions  are  rare  in  «mplc  enducarrliti«.  Ulceration  ond  rup- 
ture ol  the  valve*  arc  much  more  common  in  tlic  infective  than  tn  the  simple  form 
of  cndt>caniitis.  Obstruction  of  the  valvular  orifices  bj-  vegclnlion<i  is  of  theoretical 
rather  than  practical  importance,  and  \>  more  HKcIy  to  occur  in  the  ulcerative  form. 
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the  balance,  and  to  produce  serious  indications  of  cardiac 
failure  (palpitation,  shortness  of  breath,  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  dropsy,  etc.) 

(c)  The  endocarditis  is  complicated  with  f>cricarditis 
(endo-pcricarditis),  or  with  myocarditis  (endo-myocarditis). 
In  cases  of  this  description,  in  which  cardiac  symptoms  are 
often  very  prominent,  the  clinical  picture  is  of  course  a  com- 
plicated one.  A  severe  attack  of  endo-pericarditis  is  attended 
with  symptoms  similar  to  those  previously  described  (see 
page  3 1 1);  while  in  endo-myocarditis,  palpitation,  irregular  and 
tumultuous  action  of  the  heart,  a  quick,  weak,  irregular  pulse, 
dyspnoea,  dropsy,  and  other  symptoms  of  cardiac  failure  and 
of  mechanical  interference  with  the  course  of  the  circulation, 
are  apt  to  arise. 

Physical  sigits. — The  physical  signs  of  acute  simple  endo- 
carditis are  somewhat  uncertain;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of 
this  fact  that  opinions  differ  so  widely  as  to  the  frequency 
with  which  the  condition  occurs  in  acute  rheumatism. 

Inspection,  palpation,  and  percussion  fail,  as  a  rule,  to  give 
any  definite  information,  and  it  is  only  when  the  inflammator>' 
changes  are  sufficiently  severe  to  produce  valvular  incom- 
petence,— when,  in  short,  the  normal  heart  sounds  are  replaced 
by  murmurs,— that  the  condition  can,  with  any  approach  to 
certainty,  be  recognised. 

We  have  seen  that  the  mitral  valve  is  more  frequently  and 
more  severely  attacked  than  the  aortic ;  we  further  know 
that  incomp)ctence  is  much  more  readily  produced  at  the 
mitral  than  at  the  aortic  orifice ;  hiince  it  will  be  easily 
understood  that  a  systolic  murmur  at  the  apex,  which 
indicates  mitral  regurgitation,  is  the  physic^  sign  which  is 
most  frequcnll)*  met  with  in  these  cases.^t  must,  however, 
be  confessed  that  the  exact  value  of  this  physical  sign  (/,r.  of 
a  systoHc  apex  murmur)  as  an  indication  of  acute  endocarditis 
is  by  no  means  settled  ;  and  as  the  question  is  one  of  great 
practical  importance,  I  must  consider  it  in  some  detail./*^  I 
shall  limit  my  remarks  to  rheumatic  endocarditis,  which 
includes  the  great  majority  of  cases. 
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Most  observers  will,  I  suppose,  agree,  that  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  in  which  the  heart  was 
])rcnously  healthy,  a  systolic  apex  murmur,  in  other  words, 
mitral  regurgitation,  is  developed;  and  the  great  practical 
question  which  we  have  to  consider  is,  what  is  the  value  of 
that  murmur  as  an  indication  of  acute  endocarditis  ? 

Now  mitnil  regurgitation  arising  under  such  circumstances 
may  theoretically  be  due  to ; — 

1.  Organic  changes  in  the  valve  flaps,  the  result  of  endo- 
carditis. 

2.  Relative  or  muscular  incompetence^  the  result  of  rheu- 
matic myocarditis. 

3.  Relative  or  muscular  incompetence,  the  result  of  mus- 
cular debility,  induced  by  the  febrile  process,  independently 
of  rheumatic  myocarditis. 

4.  Relative  or  muscular  incompetence,  the  result  of  anaemia, 
which  is  always  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  developed  in  the 
course  of  a  case  of  acute  rheumatism, — and  which  may  of 
course  be  present  before  the  attack  commenced.^ 

Now  in  trying  to  determine  whicli  of  these  is  the  true 
cause  of  the  condition,  the  argument,  which  has  been  so 
ably  advanced  by  Dr  Sansom.  as  to  the  period  of  the 
attack  at  which  the  murmur  is  first  observed  is,  1  think,  of 
the  greatest  importance.^  He  has  directed  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  in  rheumatic  fever  the  systolic  apex  murmur  is 
generally  developed  early  in  the  attack,  whereas  in  other 
febrile  diseases,  such  as  typhoid,  typhus,  etc.  (in  which  mitral 
regurgitation,  due  to  febrile  changes,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
cardiac  muscle,  is  common,  and  in  which  endocarditis  is  rare), 
the  systolic  apex  murmur  is  developed  late  in  the  attack. 
He.  therefore,  concludes,  and  I  think  with  great  justice,  that 


*  I  am  speaking  of  ihe  ordinary  rheumatk  fever  of  ndults.  En  children,  and 
tomctimes  also  in  adults,  acute  rhcumatum  U  &o  mild  oji  not  to  Ik  attended  by 
anormbu  Nevertheless  in  these  cases,  more  especially  in  children,  there  is  a 
sUong  tendency  to  endtxarditis.  This  argument  may  be  adiled  tu  those  which 
will  afterwards  )>cndv-nncc<l  against  the  anxmic  origin  of  the  systolic  ai>cx  niur- 
luur  which  so  frequently  appears  in  the  course  of  rheumatic  fe\*er. 

'  Ldtsomian  Lidurct,  p.  18. 
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the  cause  of  the  mitra!  regurgitation,  which  appears  early  in 
acute  rheumatism,  is  not  identical  with  die  cause  of  the  mitral 
rejjuff^itation  which  develops  late  in  typhoid  and  typhus, — 
that  it  cannot  in  short  be  due  to  simple  fL-brilc  changes*  in 
the  cardiac  muscle. 

For  the  same  reason  it  cannot  be  anaemic.  The  murmur 
is  in  fact  developed  before  the  anaemia.  1  am  six-aking  of  the 
general  run  of  cases.  An  attack  of  acute  rheumatism  may 
of  course  occur  in  a  person  who  is  anaemic  (in  fact  it  would 
appear  that  anaemia  is  a  predisposing  cause  of  acute  rheu- 
matism)»and  in  such  a  case,  tlie  mitral  murmur  might  be  anaemic, 
and  not  cndocarditic.  But  an  apex  systolic  murmur  due  to 
aneemia  would  in  all  probability  be  accompanied  by  a  well- 
marked  basic  (pulmonary)  systolic  murmur.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  the  mitral  systolic  murmur  which  occurs  in 
the  early  stages  of  acute  rheumatism,  is  not,  as  a  rule,  preceded 
or  accompanied  by  a  pulmonary  systolic  murmur.  Further, 
we  know  that  in  the  later  stages  of  acute  rheumatism,  i^.  at  the 
period  of  the  attack  when  the  anaimia  does  become  developed, 
pulmonary  systolic  murmurs  are  frequently  observed.* 

We  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  the  mitral  re- 
gurgitation, which  accompanies  the  earlier  stages  of  acute 
rheumatism,  must  be  due  to  some  condition  or  conditions 
peculiar  to  the  rheumatic  attack.  We  also  know  that  endo- 
carditis and  myocarditis  do  frequently  occur  in  acute  rheuma- 
tism, that  in  fact  murmurs  of  the  kind  we  are  at  present  consi- 
dering often  become  permanent,  and  are  found  after  death  to 
be  associated  with  organic  mitral  disease. 

It  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  tlicrcfore,  that  the  regurgita- 
tion is  due  to  one  or  other  or  both  of  these  conditions  (endo- 
carditis or  myocarditis). 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  solve  the  second  part  of  the 
problem,  and  to  come  to  a  positive  conclusion  as  to  whether 


'  I  am  of  course  aware  thai  M.  Ilayctn  and  others  con>ider  ihe  changes  in  the 
cardiac  muitcle,  which  occur  in  typhoid  and  typhus,  inflammatory  in  nature. 
What  I  mean  to  emphasise  is,  that  they  are  not  of  che  same  character  as  the 
rheumatic  changes. 

■  Si^so'tt  Rus:eU  Keyndds'  System  of  MedUitu,  vol.  iv.  p.  489. 
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the  regurgitation  is  due  to  organic  changes  in  the  valve  flaps, 
the  result  of  endocarditis,  or  to  'relative'  or  'muscular'  in- 
competence, the  result  of  myocarditis.^ 

It  is.  I  think,  quite  open  to  doubt  whether  the  slight 
organic  changes,  which  we  see  in  the  mitral  valve  after  death 
in  some  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  in  which  a  systolic  apex 
munnur  was  present  during  hfc,  could  have  been  the  cause 
(?>.  the  mechanical  cause)  of  the  regurgitation.  InHanimation 
of  the  valve  cannot  of  course  produce  regurgitation  except  by 
producing  softening  or  yielding  of  the  flaps,  or  by  leading 
to  the  formation  of  vegetations  suflficicntly  extensive  to  pre- 
vent the  perfect  adaptation  of  its  edges." 

Further,  recent  observations  go  to  show,  that  in  these  cases 
the  inflammatorv'  changes  are  not  limited  to  the  parts  of  the 
valves  which  appear  diseased  to  the  naked  eye ;  but  that  a 
corpuscular  infiltration  extends  all  through  the  endocardium 
and  even  between  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart. 

Again,  we  know  that  vegetations  may  be  present  on 
the  mitral  valve  flaps,  and  yet  there  may  have  been  no 
regurgitation,  as  evidenced  by  a  systolic  apex  murmur  during 
life. 

For  all  these  reasons  it  is  difl^cult  to  exclude  the  influence 
of  the  myocardium.  We  must,  1  think,  allow  that  the 
regurgitation  is  not  in  all  cases  due  to  mechanical  changes 
produced  in  the  valve  flaps  by  inflammation  of  the  endo- 
cardium, but  that  in  some  cases,  if  not  in  all,  the  inflam- 
matory changes  in  the  myocardium  (more  especially  in  the 
mitral  sphincter  and  the  papillary  muscles)  play  an  important 
part  in  its  production. 

But  this  admission  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  detract  from 


'  II  ib  probably  imposiible  1o  give  n  positive  opinion  on  the  point.  What  we 
want  is  a  series  of  past-morUm  cknminations,  with  careful  microscopical  ohscrva- 
lion  of  ihc  condition  of  the  valves  nnd  muscle  in  the  earlier  sloge^i  of  acute 
rheuinalism.     It  is  only  by  this  means  ihal  we  can  hope  to  clclcnnine  : — 

(i)  \Vnielher  in  all  cases  in  which  endocarditis  is  present,  there  arc  aUo 
changes  In  the  myocardium. 

(2)  Whether  endocardial  changes  are  present  or  not  in  all  cases  in  which  a 
mitral  murmur  is  oh>er^'ed  in  the  early  stages  of  acute  rheumatism. 

'  iiihoM,  fiusst/i  /ieyavidi'  Syftem  of  MaUdney  vol.  iv.  p.  475. 
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the  importance  of  the  murmur  as  a  sign  of  endocarditis.  All 
ihe  evidence,  which  we  at  present  possess,  goes,  I  think,  to 
show  that  endocarditis  very  generally  accompanies,  if  it  does 
not  cause»*  tlic  infiammator>'  changes  in  the  myocardium  to 
which  I  have  just  alluded. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  since  in  many  of  these 
cases  the  murmur  disappears,  endocarditis  could  not  have 
been  present  ;  for,  it  is  said,  when  a  valve  is  once  attacked 
with  endocarditis  and  rendered  incompetent,  the  valvular 
changes  never  disappear. 

Such  a  conclusion  is,  1  conceive,  untenable. 

In  ^Q  first  place,  it  is  impossible  in  most  cases  to  deter- 
mine by  any  clinical  test  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
whether  the  regurgitation  will  disappear  or  whether  it  will 
remain  ;  in  other  words,  whether  the  derangement  of  the 
heart  will  or  will  not  terminate  in  organic  disease.  To  decide 
the  question,  as  it  usually  is  decided,  by  the  result,  and  to  say 
that  in  those  cases  in  which  a  valvular  lesion  remains  there 
was  endocarditis,  and  in  those  cases  in  whicli  no  valvular 
lesion  remains  there  was  no  endocarditis,  is  by  no  means 
satisfactory.  It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  much  more  logical 
to  conclude  that  the  same  morbid  process  was  present  in  both 
cases ;  that  in  some  cases  the  inflammatory  changes  were 
slight,  and  were  (so  far  as  clinical  examination  can  detect) 
completely  recovered  from  ;  while  in  other  cases  they  were 
more  severe,  and  were  followed  by  structural  changes,  and  the 
usual  physical  signs  of  valvular  disease. 

In  the  sec^tid  place,  I  believe,  in  opposition  to  the  gene- 
rally received  opinion,  that  inflammator>'  changes  aft'ccting 
the  mitral  \-alvc  often  do  result  in  complete  recovery  so  far 
as  the  functions  of  the  valve  are  concerned  ;  in  other  words, 
that  in  many  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  in  which  an  apex 
systolic  murmur  was  present  during  the  attack,  and  sub- 
sequently disappeared  leaving  the  heart,  so  far  as  clinical 
observations  could  detect,  perfectly  healthy,  the  mitral  valve 


'  The  inflammatory  process,  in  some  cases  at  all  events,  seems  to  spread  from 
the  endocardium  to  the  adjacent  fibrous  tissue  between  the  muscular  fibres. 
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was  actually  affected  by  endocarditis  during  the  rheumatic 
attack.* 

I  see  no  reason  why  valvular  changes  sufficient  to  produce 
slight  incompetence  (such,  for  example,  as  corpuscular  infiltra- 
tion of  the  valve  segments  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  myo- 
canliiim,  and  small  vegetations)  should  not  be  absorbed,  so  as 
to  allow  die  valve  to  become  competent  again.  Indeed  both 
clinical  and  pathological  experience  is,  I  think,  in  favour  of 
such  a  view.  It  must  be  remembered  that  all  degrees  of  en- 
docarditis occur.  After  death  slight  thickenings  of  the  mitral 
valve  are  often  found  in  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have 
previously  suffered  from  acute  rheumatism,  but  who  did  not 
present  any  mitral  murmur  previous  to  death ;  in  such  cases, 
endocarditis  was,  I  suppose,  present  during  the  rheumatic 
attack,  but  the  valve  had  afterwards  become  completely  com- 
petent. Again,  jxrsons  who  have  recovered  from  acute  rheu- 
matism with,  it  is  said,  healthy  hearts  (i>.  in  whom  a  mitral 
murmur,  if  it  did  exist  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  attack 
disappeared  during  convalescence)  are  more  liable  to  be  alTccted 
with  mitral  valve  disease  in  after  life  than  other  members  of 
the  community ;  and  one  cause  of  iheir  greater  liability  to 
subsequent  disease  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  supposing 
that  slight  valvular  changes  (insufficient  to  produce  regurgita- 
tion, and  therefore  unattended  by  a  murmur)  remained  as  the 
result  of  rheumatic  endocarditis,  which  in  after  years  formed 
the  starting  point,  as  it  were,  for  serious  organic  disease. 

The  evidence  which  is  afforded  by  the  examination  of 
cases  of  chorea,  and  which  I  have  stated  below  in  the  form  of 
propositions,  very  strongly  corroborates  the  view  advanced 
above.     It  is  as  follows: — 


'  I  do  not  say  that  the  milral  n^cgitation  directly  resulted  from  these  valvular 
changes  ;  it  may  have  been  due  to  an  assocuTed  afTection  of  the  '  mitral  muscle.' 
This  question  has  already  been  diKussed.  I  do  however  say,  that  whatever  ihc 
cause  of  the  rcpirgilation  (whether  mechanical  change*  in  the  voIvl-  segments  the 
result  of  enducniditis,  or  dynamic  changes  in  the  niilral  sphincter  the  result  of 
myocarditis)  the  strong  proliahility  is,  that  the  mitral  valve  was  aflectcti  with 
inflammnlion,  and  that  the  inflamniatory  changes  did  not  progress  and  lead  to  a 
permanent  ralvubr  lesion,  btrt  that  the  recovery  was  complete,  so  far  as  the  func- 
tions of  the  valve  were  concerned. 
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1.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  of  chorea  a  systolic  mitral 
murmur  is  present. 

2.  In  the  majority-  of  these  cases  the  murmur  completely 
disappears,  leaving  the  heart  perfectly  healthy  so  far  as  can 
be  ascertained  by  clinical  tests. 

3.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  which  happen  to  prove 
fatal,  cither  during  or  shortly  after  an  attack  of  chorea,  a 
fringe  of  bead-like  vegetations  is  found  on  the  mitral  valve. 
This  change  is  found  not  only  in  those  cases  which  die  from 
the  chorea,  and  in  which  there  were  cardiac  symptoms,  but 
in  cases  which  die  from  accidental  or  t)ther  complications,  and 
in  which  there  were  no  cardiac  symptoms  ;  in  cases,  in  short, 
which,  so  far  as  the  heart  symptoms  and  physical  signs  arc 
concerned,  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  which  recover  with- 
out any  cardiac  valvular  disease  remaining, 

4.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  patient  recovers  from  chorea 
and  dies  after  an  interval^  the  valve  is  generally  found  to  be 
perfectly  normal.  *  It  is  only/  says  Dr  Slurgcs,  *  where  death 
supervenes  in  the  course  of  chorea  or  very  shortly  after- 
wards, that  this  appearance  is  met  with,  and  in  those  cases 
not  always.'* 

From  this  evidence  we  are,  I  think,  warranted  in  con- 
cluding, that  in  cases  of  chorea  which  present  the  physical 
signs  of  mitral  regurgitation,  a  bead-like  fringe  of  vegetations 
is  generally  present  on  the  mitral  valve  during  the  stage  of 
chorea,  and  that  it  subsequently  disappears  (/>.  is  absorbed). 

Further,  we  may,  I  think,  conclude  that  the  vegetations 
in  chorea  are  indicative  of  endocarditis,  and  that  they  are 
strictly  analagous  to  the  vegetations  which  appear  on  the 
valves  in  rheumatic  endocarditis  ;  in  fact,  in  many  cases  the 
choreic  endocarditis  is  undoubtedly  rheumatic. 

If  then  choreic  endocarditis  with  vegetations  can  be 
completely  recovered  from,  why  cannot  rheumatic  endo- 
carditis with  vegetations  be  recovered  from  ? 

The  disappearance  therefore  of  the  mitral  murmur  does 
not»  in  my  opinion,  prove  that  endocarditis  was  not  present. 
Further,  if  wc  grant,  as  is  probably  the  case,  that  the  mitral 

Chorea  ^  p.  69. 
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regurgitation  which  is  present  in  so  many  cases  of  acute 
rheumatism,  is  in  part  at  least  due  to  the  condition  of 
the  cardiac  muscle  (the  corpuscular  infiltration  of  the  myo- 
cardium) we  can  still  more  easily  understand  how  on  the 
subsidence  of  the  inflammation,  and  the  absorption  of  the 
inflammatory  products,  the  muscular  closure  of  the  valve 
may  again  be  perfectly  erTcctcd.  and  the  murmur  may  dis- 
appear.* 

The  conclusions  therefore  to  which  I  would  come,  with 
regard  to  the  value  of  a  systolic  mitral  murmur  in  acute 
rheumatism  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  a  systolic  mitral  murmur  occurring  in  the  early 
stages  of  a  first  attack  of  acute  rheumatism,  in  a  person  free 
from  previous  valvular  disease  and  not  previously  anaemic, 
shows  that  there  is  a  rheumatic  affection  of  the  heart. 

2.  That  the  mitral  regurgitation  in  such  cases  may  be  due 
cither  to  mechanical  alterations  in  the  valve  segments,  result- 
ing from  endocarditis,  or  to  muscular  incompetence,  the  result 
of  a  rheumatic  affection  of  the  muscle  of  the  heart,  or  to  a 
combination  of  the  two  conditions. 

3.  That  although  it  is  impossible  in  many  cases,  to  deter- 
mine which  of  these  conditions  (valvulitis  or  'muscular' 
incomi>ctencc)  is  the  exact  cause  of  the  regurgitation  ;  the 
strong  probability  is,  that  the  endocardium  is  affected. 

I  would  therefore  regard  a  murmur  of  this  description  as 
ver)'  strong  evidence  of  acute  endocarditis, 

4.  That  in  exceptional  cases  the  murmur  (in  the  early 
stages)  is  due  to  an.-emia.  In  these  cases  there  would  pro- 
bably be  a  history  of  well  marked  anaemia  ;  a  basic  systohc 
(pulmonar>')  murmur  would  also  be  present. 

5.  That  a  mitral  systolic  murmur  originating  in  the  later 
stages  of  acute  rheumatism  may  be  due  to  a  rheumatic  in- 
flammation   of    the    heart     (endocarditis    or    myocarditis) ; 


'  Or  Sansom  flirccU  allcntion  to  ihc  fact,  that  in  Ih esc  cases  ihc  subsidence 
of  the  murmur  must  not  l>c  Inkcn  ns  pr(>i)f  cif  the  cure  of  llie  endocarditis  ;  for  in 
some  of  them,  at  all  cvenl-s,  the  process  of  alisorption  and  cicatrisation  continues  to 
progrcM,  the  \-alvulaj'  orifice  becomes  deformed,  and  the  murmur  iiuliiative  of 
established  organic  diiicasc  appears. 
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anaemia ;  or  simple  muscular  relaxation  such  as  is  met  with 
in  all  fevers. 

But,  further,  it  has  been  shown,  more  particularly  by  the 
late  Dr  Sibson,  and  by  Sir  Wm.  Gull  and  Dr  Sutton,  that 
the  mitral  systolic  murmur  is  in  many  cases  preceded  by 
a  prolonged  first  sound ;  that  the  mitral  regurgitation  is  in 
fact,  as  we  would  naturally  expect,  not  abruptly  but  gradually 
established  ;  and  that  for  some  time,  it  may  be  for  some  days, 
before  a  murmur  can  be  distinctly  heard,  the  first  sound  at 
the  apex  is  prolonged,  impure  or  murmurish.  These  writers 
are,  therefore,  of  opinion,  and  with  their  opinion  I  entirely 
agree,  that  a  prolonged  or  impure  first  sound  in  the  early 
stages  of  acute  rheumatism  is  highly  suggestive  of  endo- 
carditis. *  Prolongation  of  the  first  sound,'  says  Sibson,  *  is 
the  first  whisper  of  an  approaching  murmur,  the  last  of  a 
departing  one.  .  .  .  We  must  look  then  upon  prolonga- 
tion of  the  first  sound  as  a  sign  of  actual  or  probable  or 
threatened  inflammation  of  the  heart.'* 

In  addition  to  these  physical  signs,  others  are  sometimes 
present,  which,  more  particularly  in  severe  cases,  make  the 
diagnosis  still  more  certain. 

Endocarditis  affecting  the  aortic  valve  may  produce  aortic 
regurgitation.  In  such  cases  the  valve  flaps  arc  generally 
covered  with  extensive  vegetations,  and  are  not  unfrcqucntly 
ulcerated.  A  double  aortic  murmur  is  then  present,  and  is 
proof  positive  of  serious  organic  disease.^ 

Accentuation  of  the  pulmonary  second  sound,  the  evidence 
of  secondary  changes  in  the  right  heart,  such  as  increased 
dulncss  on  percussion,  due  to  rapid  dilatation ;  signs  of 
pulmonary  congestion  or  mechanical  derangement  of  the 
systemic  venous  circulation — when  developed  in  the  course  of 
acute  rheumatism,  and  independently  of  any  complication  in 
the  lungs  capable  of  seriously  obstructing  the  pulmonary 
circulation — are    of   course  the   strongest    possible    evidence 

'  Russell  Reynoiiis^  System  of  Afedicine^  vol.  iv.  p.  493. 

*  A  systolic  aortic  murmur  may  be  due  to  anxmia,  but  a  diastolic  murmur  is 
always  organic. 
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of  extensive  mitral  regurgitation  ;  and  it  would  be  quite  safe 
to  predict  in  any  case  in  which  extensive  mitral  regurgita- 
tion was  suddenly  developed  in  the  course  of  rheumatic  fever, 
that  endocarditis  with  or  without  myocarditis  was  present.^ 

In  addition,  Dr  Sansom  states  that  in  some  cases  he  has 
obsen*ed  reduplication  of  one  or  other  of  the  heart  sounds 
as  an  early  sign  of  endocarditis,  and  so  far  as  his  experience 
enables  him  to  judge,  the  endocarditis  in  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion has  been  followed  by  stenosis  rather  than  by  regurgi- 
tation.* 

Compiications. — In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  acute 
endocarditis  there  is  probably  some  inflammatory  infiltra- 
tion of  the  myocardium,  more  especially  of  the  fibrous 
septa  between  the  muscular  fibres  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  endocardium.  It  is  only,  however,  in  a  small  number 
that  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  is  permanently 
affected. 

Pericarditis  Is  a  more  common  complication  than  severe 
myocarditis — for,  according  to  Sibson's  statistics,  every  third 
case  of  rheumatic  endocarditis  is  complicated  with  peri- 
carditis.* 

Accidental  complications  due  to  emboli,  such  as  hemi- 
plegia, enlargement  of  the  spleen,  etc.,  are  not  uncommon. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  describe  here  the  numerous 
diseased  conditions  which  may  be  associated  with  endo- 
carditis, and  which  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  primary 
condition,  in  the  course  of  which  the  endocarditis  occurs, 
rather  than  upon  the  endocarditis  itself.  The  albuminuria 
and  dropsy,  which  so  frequently  occur  in  association  with 
scarlatinal  endocarditis,  may  be  instanced  as  an  example. 


'  In  other  word*,  acute  myocarditis  mrcly  if  ever  prcHiuces  /«•  st  extensive 
mitral  regurgilatiim  in  a  casw  of  acute  rheuinalism.  Under  such  circamstancci 
endocarditis  U,  I  t>elieve,  almost  invariably  present. 

'  Lethomian  Lectures^  p.   i8. 

'  In  A  total  number  of  326  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  obser\'ed  by  Sihson, 
emlocurditis  was  present  without  (tericardilis  in  loS  cx<«s.  and  with  pericarditis 
in  54. — Russeii  JifynoltiSt  voL  iv.  p.  187. 
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Onsets  Duration^  and  Terfninations, 

Onset. — The  onset  of  uncomplicated  endocarditis  is,  as  a 
rule,  insidious ;  it  is  only  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases  that 
there  are  any  subjective  sensations  which  direct  attention  to 
the  heart. 

Duration, — It  is  difficult  to  give  any  definite  opinion  as 
to  the  duration.  The  physical  signs  are  uncertain,  and, 
fortunately,  our  opportunities  of  determining  the  point  by 
post-mortem  investigation  are  comparatively  rare.  The 
duration  of  the  apex  systolic  murmur,  in  those  cases  in 
which  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  mitral 
regurgitation  is  associated  with  endocarditis,  is  probably  our 
best  guide,  though  a  very  imperfect  one ;  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  inflammatory  process  must  have  made  consider- 
able headway  before  the  valve  becomes  incompetent,  and  on 
the  other,  the  valve  may  probably  regain  its  competence  some 
time  before  the  acute  changes  have  subsided. 

Terminations. — It  is  probable,  I  think,  that  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  in  which  the  inflammatory  changes 
are  slight,  the  products  of  inflammation  are  for  the  most 
part,  if  not  entirely,  absorbed,  the  valve  regains  its  compe- 
tence, and  a  practical  cure  is  effected. 

In  many  cases,  if  not  in  all,  some  thickening  of  the  valve 
segments  remains,  and  in  some  cases  these  thickenings  become, 
in  after  life,  the  starting  points  of  chronic  valvular  lesions. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  in  the  majority  of 
well-marked  cases  the  termination  is  more  unfavourable. 
The  process  of  absorption  and  cicatricial  contraction  in  a 
considerable  proportion  of  cases  produces  such  structural 
alterations,  that  stenosis  or  incompetence  of  the  valvular 
orifice,  or  a  combination  of  the  two  conditions,  results.  In 
many  cases,  in  short,  a  chronic  valvular  lesion  remains. 
These  valvular  lesions  are,  as  we  shall  afterwards  ^  see,  of  all 
degrees  of  severity,  but  even  in  the  mildest   cases  (/>.  in 

'  The  future  prt^ess  of  these  cases  will  be  considered  under  the  head  of 
chronic  valvular  lesions. 
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those  cases  in  which  there  are  for  a  time,  it  may  be  for  years, 
no  symptoms  of  cardiac  derangement),  the  ultimate  termina- 
tion is  very  generally  unfavourable. 

In  a  minority  of  cases  the  condition  terminates  fatally 
during  the  acute  or  subacute  stages  of  the  disease,  with  all 
the  clinical  symptoms  and  signs  of  an  advanced  valvular 
lesion  (see  440). 

Dia^wsis. — When  a  murmur  is  heard  over  the  pr.xcordia! 
region  in  a  case  of  acute  rheumatism  or  other  aflection.  in  the 
course  of  which  acute  endocarditis  is  apt  to  arise,  we  must  of 
course  endeavour  to  determine  whether  the  murmur  is  actually 
indicative  of  inflammation  of  the  endocardium  or  not. 

The  steps  in  the  diagnosis  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Is  the  murmur  endocardial  or  exocardial  ? 

2.  If  endocardial,  is  it  due  to  endocarditis? 

3.  If  inflammation  of  the  endocardium  is  present,  is  that 
inflammation  of  the  simple  or  ulcerative  form  ? 

Step  No.  I. — Is  the  murmur  endocardial  or  exocardial? 

There  is  very  seldom  any  difficulty  in  deciding  whether 
the  murmur  is  produced  within  or  without  the  heart.  In 
those  cases  in  which  the  difficulty  does  arise, — and,  according 
to  Dr  Sansom  it  is  chiefly  in  children  that  this  is  likely  to 
occur» — ^the  question  can  usually  be  determined  by  reference 
to  the  points  of  distinction  which  have  already  been  de- 
tailed.    (See  table  III.  p.  330.) 


Step,  No,  2. — If  the  murmur  is  emiocardial,  is  it  due  to 
irtfiamuiation  0/  the  endocardium  f 

In  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  we  have  in  the  first 
place  to  determine  whether  the  murmur  Is  an  old  one  or  a 
recent  one.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  condition  of  the 
heart,  prior  to  the  attack  for  which  the  patient  comes  under 
observation,  is  unknown,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  or  impossible 
to  determine  this  point.  We  have  to  rely  chiefly  upon  the 
physical  e.xamination  of  the  heart,  aided  to  some  extent  bv 
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the  previous  history  of  the  case.  There  is  little  difficulty  in 
those  cases  in  which  well-marked  secondary  changes  in  the 
heart,  such  for  instance  as  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle, 
or  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle,  arc 
present  Accentuation  of  the  pulmonary  second  sound,  with 
a  minor  degree  of  dilatation  of  the  right  heart,  is  also 
suggestive  of  an  old  valvular  lesion  ;  but  the  evidence  is  then 
,110  means  so  conclusive,  for  acute  dilatation  of  the  heart 
"sometimes  observed  in  endocarditis  (rarely  however  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  condition} ;  and  mitral  regurgitation, 
sufficiently  free  to  be  attended  with  considerable  increase  of 
the  blood-pressure  within  the  pulmonary  artery,  and,  there- 
fore, with  well-marked  accentuation  of  the  pulmonary  second 
sound,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  during  the  acute  stage  of 
endocardial  inflammation. 

A  history  of  shortness  of  breath  on  exertion,  of  swelling  of 
the  feet,  or  of  other  well-marked  cardiac  symptoms,  is  very 
stroug  evidence  of  old  disease. 

The  occurrence  of  a  previous  attack  or  attacks  of  acute 
rheumatism  is  also  suggestive  of  old  organic  disease. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  old  valvular  disease 
docs  not  exclude  recent  endocarditis,  on  the  contrary,  it 
rather  favours  its  development.  In  all  cases  of  acute 
rheumatism,  in  which  we  are  satisfied  of  tlie  existence 
of  an  old  valvular  lesion,  we  should  strongly  suspect  the 
presence  of  recent  inflammation  ;  and  in  cases  of  this 
description,  in  which  the  cardiac  symptoms  undergo  notable 
and  sudden  aggravation  during  the  rheumatic  attack,  the 
presence  of  acute  endocarditis  is  almost  certainly  indicated. 
In  those  cases  in  which  the  murmur  is  a  recent  one  (rr. 
has  developed  during  the  present  attack),  and  in  which 
the  symptoms  and  signs  of  valvular  lesion  are  rapidly 
developed,  there  is  of  course  no  difficulty.  The  occurrence 
of  a  presystolic  mitral  or  tricuspid,  or  of  a  diastolic  aortic 
or  pulmonary  murmur,  under  such  circumstances,  is  quite 
conclusive,  whether  the  murmur  is  attended  witli  cardiac 
symptoms  or  not,  for  these  murmurs  always  depend  upon 
mechanical  changes  in  the  valve  flaps  or  valvular  orifices. 
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There  is  much  more  difficulty  when,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
the  niurnjur  is  systolic.  I  have  already  detailed  in  full  the 
reasons  which  lead  me  to  regard  a  mitral  systolic  murmur 
or  impure  first  sounds  occurring  in  the  early  stages  of  an 
attack  of  acute  rhextmatism,  and  in  a  person  prc\'iously  free 
from  cardiac  disease  or  marked  anaemia,  as  highly  suggestive 
of  acute  endocarditis. 

The  same  murmur  (a  mitral  systolic  murmur)  when  it 
occurs  in  the  later  stages  of  the  attack,  is  possibly  anaemic  in 
character,  more  especially  if  the  patient  is  markedly  anaemic, 
and  if  the  development  of  the  mitral  murmur  is  preceded  by 
a  pulmonary  systolic  murmur;  but  it  is  impossible  to  give 
a  positive  opinion  on  the  point.  The  murmur  may  be 
organic  ;  and  the  wise  physician,  while  hoping  for  the  best 
(/>.  that  it  is  anaemic),  will  take  every  precaution,  and  treat 
the  patient  as  if  the  murmur  depended  upon  organic  disease. 

A    basic    systolic     murmur,    aortic    or    pulmonary    (but 
es{>ecially  the  latter),  which  develops  late  in  the  attack,  and 
when  the  patient  is  anarmic,  is  vcr>'  generally  functional- 
Murmurs    which    are    loud    and    well     propagated     are 
generally  organic,  musical  murmurs  arc  always  so. 

Step  No.  J, — If  inflammation  of  the  entiocardium  is  present^ 
is  that  inflammation  of  the  simple  or  ulcerative  form  ? 

The  consideration  of  this  question  must  be  deferred  until 
the  ulcerative  form  of  endocarditis  has  been  described.  (Sec 
page  411.) 


Prognosis. — In  forming  the  prognosis  the  following  points 
must  be  taken  into  account : — 

(1)  The  nature  and  scveritj^  of  the  primar>'  aflfeclion  with 
which  the  endocardial  inflammation  is  associated. 

(2)  The  state  of  the  heart  itself.  I 

(3)  The  condition  of  the  other  tissues  and  organs. 

In  rheumatic  endocarditis,  the  immediate  result  is  usually 
favourable,  but  some  cases  die,  as  we  have  seen,  during  the 
acute  or  subacute  stages  of  the  disease. 

Symptoms  indicative  of  grave  mechanical  derangement  of 
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the  circulation,  and  of  failure  of  the  heart,  such  as  dyspntea, 
dropsy,  cyanosis,  a  quick,  weak,  and  irregular  pulse,  are  very 
serious  indications.  Cases  in  which  aortic  regurgitation  is 
acutely  established  are,  as  a  rule,  more  serious  than  those  in 
which  the  mitral  valve  is  aflfected. 

Pericarditis,  and  more  particularly  myocarditis,  add  to  the 
gravity  of  the  attack.  The  existence  of  previous  valvular  dis- 
ease, other  things  being  equal,  materially  increases  the  danger. 

The  ultimate  prognosis  is  in  a  large  proix»rtion  of  cases 
unfavourable,  for  many  patients,  who  recover  from  the  acute 
affection,  ultimately  suffer  and  die  from  chronic  valvular 
disease.  The  prognosis  should  always,  therefore — even  in  the 
mildest  cases — be  guarded,  for  so  long  as  the  slightest  indica- 
tions of  endocarditis  arc  present,  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain 
that  serious  valvular  lesions  may  not  remain.  The  disapjiear- 
ance  of  the  systolic  apex  murmur,  which  is  the  most  common 
physical  sign  of  endocarditis,  is,  of  course,  the  most  favourable 
indication.  It  is  not,  however,  proof  positive  of  the  cure  of 
the  endocarditis,  for,  as  Dr  Sansom  has  shown,  tlie  regurgita- 
tion may  have  been  due  to  an  affection  of  the  myocardium 
rather  than  of  the  endocardium  ;  the  corpuscular  infiltration 
of  the  myocardium  may  be  absorbed  ;  the  valve  may  become 
competent ;  but  the  endocardial  cicatrix,  so  to  speak,  may 
continue  to  contract,  and  a  murmur  indicative  of  organic 
valve  disease  may  in  a  short  lime  be  established.  In  all 
cases,  therefore,  the  heart  should  be  examined  from  time  to 
time  during  the  period  of  convalescence.  The  character  of 
the  murmur  and  the  condition  of  the  heart  must,  of  course, 
be  taken  into  consideration.  A  soft  valvular  murmur,  which 
is  not  well  propagated,  and  which  is  not  attended  by  any 
marked  accentuation  of  the  pulmonary  second  sound  or  by 
secondary  changes  in  the  right  heart,  very  often  disa|)ixrars 
without  leaving  any  organic  change  behind.  Vice  vcrsd  the 
lesion  \s  a  serious  one  in  those  cases  in  which  the  murmur  is 
heard  below  the  angle  of  the  left  scapula,  in  which  the  second 
sound  is  accentuated,  and  more  especially  in  which  there  are 
secondary  changes  in  tlie  right  heart  (increased  dulncss  result* 
ing  from  dilatation,  a  systolic  tricuspid  murmur,  etc.). 
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A  murmur,  which  continues  after  convalescence  is  fully 
established,  may,  in  exceptional  cases,  disappear  at  the  end  of 
some  months.  As  a  rule,  however,  such  a  murmur,  and  the 
organic  changes  on  which  it  depends,  arc  permanent.  The 
extent  and  severity  of  the  lesion  which  remains,  vary  greatly 
in  different  cases.  Each  case  must  of  course  be  judged 
on  its  own  merits  in  accordance  with  the  principles  which 
will  be  described  when  I  come  to  treat  of  chronic  valvular 
lesions. 


Treatment, — As  in  the  case  of  pericarditis,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  both  the  prophylactic  and  curative  treatment  of 
the  affection. 

Prophytactic  treatment. — Since  acute  simple  endocarditis 
is  seldom  primary,  but  usually  occurs  in  the  course  of  some 
other  disease^  our  prophylactic  measures  must  be  directed  : — 

(1)  To  xvaniing  off  or  prevent  iug  the  primary  affeetion  with 
which  it  is  apt  to  he  associated. 

Space  does  not  allow  me  to  enter  into  details  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  acute  rheumatism,  chorea,  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  diphtheria,  pyemia,  puerperal  fever,  and  the  other 
affections  with  which  endocarditis  is  apt  to  be  associated,  are 
to  be  prevented.  The  prophylactic  of  these  affections  consists, 
of  course,  in  avoiding  the  causes — both  predisposing  and 
exciting — which  produce  them.  The  reader  who  wishes 
further  information  on  this  subject  must  consult  some  of  the 
standard  works  in  which  the  a;tiolog>'  of  these  affections  is 
fully  treated  of 

(2)  To  cure  the  primary  affection^  when  once  it  is  established, 
as  speedily  as  posstble,  and  in  partiadar  to  adopt  such  a  plan  of 
treatment  as  is  most  likely  to  prevent  inflammation  of  tfu  endo- 
cardium. 

Applying  this  indication  to  the  treatment  of  acute  rheu- 
matism, which  is,  as  we  have  repeatedly  seen,  by  far  the  most 
common  cause  of  acute  endocarditis,  we  must  endeavour  to 
cut  short  the  rheumatic  attack,  to  allay  the  pain  and  fever  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  to  enforce  a  rigid  system  of  rest,  for, 
as  Sibson  has  shown,  the  relief  of  pain  and  suffering,  together 
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with  absolute  rest,  exerts  a  most  beneficial  influcncu  in  pre- 
venting cardiac  complications. 

Sibson's  observations  on  this  point  arc,  I  think,  of  extreme  importance, 
and  have  a  very  direct  bearing  upon  the  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism 
bysalicin  and  its  compounds.  I  make  no  apolog)*,  therefore,  for  quoting 
what  he  says  in  full.  He  states  :—'Wc  here  find  that  in  the  series  ol 
cases  of  acute  rheumatism  that  were  treated  by  a  system  of  absolute  rest, 
the  proportion  of  those  thai  were  attacked  with  endocarditis  was  slightly 
less  than  thai  of  those  that  were  not  so  treated.  Thus  far  the  comparison 
is  but  slightly  in  favour  of  the  treatment  of  acute  rhcuniatism  by  a  rigid 
system  of  rest  ;  and  this  would  seem  to  suggest  that  a  certain  and  a  very 
large  proportion  of  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  are  habitually  and  in- 
trinsically attacked  by  endocarditis.  When,  however,  we  extend  the 
comparison,  and  ascertain  the  proportion  in  which  those  cases  of  endo- 
carditis, not  previously  so  affected,  acquired  permanent  valvular  disease, 
so  as  to  injure  health  during  the  remainder  of  life,  and  to  shorten  life 
itself,  wc  discover  that  the  scries  of  cases  not  treated  by  a  system  of 
absolute  rest  were  thus  permanently  injured  in  a  far  larger  proportion  o( 
cases,  amounting  to  more  than  twice  as  many,  or  in  the  ratio  of  eight  to 
three,  than  in  those  ihat  were  treated  by  rest. 

*  If  wc  pursue  the  inquiry  further,  so  as  to  discover  the  relative  extent 
to  which  the  interior  of  the  heart  was  inflamed  in  the  two  series  of  cases, 
wc  discover  that  there  was  but  one  instance,  or  i  in  24,  of  those  with  endo- 
carditis and  without  previous  valvular  disease,  of  the  scries  treated  by  a 
rigid  system  of  rest,  that  gave  definite  evidence  of  inflammation  of  both 
the  aortic  and  mitral  valves,  while  in  19  instances  in  127,  or  i  in  67 
of  the  same  kind  of  cases  that  were  not  treated  by  a  rigid  system  of  rest, 
jdicre  was  direct  evidence  of  aortic  regurgitation.  In  nine,  or  rather  ten, 
those  cases  that  were  not  treated  by  rest,  there  was  a  mitral  murmur, 
id  therefore  direct  evidence  of  inflammation  of  the  mitral  valve  ;  but  in 
the  remaining  nine  cases  there  was  also  evidence  of  mitral  endocarditis 
in  the  shape  of  a  tricuspid  murmur,  or  prolongation  of  the  first  sound, 
with  intensification  of  the  pulmonic  second  sound,  and  obstacles  to  the 
flow  of  blood  through  the  lungs.*     The  whole  chain  of  evidence  points 


'  There  will  probably  be  considerable  difference  of  opinion  m  to  the  exact  value 
which  these  physical  signs  possess  as  evidence  of  acute  endocarditis.  In  the 
absence  of  any  obstructifin  in  the  lungs,  ihcy  arc  indicative  of  some  cntbarrflssmcnt 
in  the  left  heart.  Now,  considering  ilic  frtf<juency  of  acute  endocarditis  in  acute 
rheumatism,  and  the  frequency  with  which  a  systolic  mitral  munuur  and 
permanent  evidence  of  I'alve  disease  spring,  as  it  were,  directly  out  of  tlicse 
physical  signs,  I  am  personally  disi>oscd  to  think  that  when  they  are  met  with  in 
the  early  stage  of  the  attack,  and  arc  unossociated  with  anxmia  and  tiasic  cardiac 
murmurs,  that  they  arc  suggestive  of  endocarditis,  but  certainly  not  n  distinct 
proof  of  its  presence. 
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ihen,  I  think,  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  extent*  severit>',  and 
permanent  ill  effects  of  the  cndixrarditis  were  much  greater  in  the 
scries  of  cases  that  were  not  rigidly  treated  by  rest  than  in  the  series 
that  were  so  treated,'* 

Now  for  tl^e  relief  of  the  joint  afTcclion  and  the  reduction 
of  the  temperature,  there  is,  I  suppose,  a  concensus  of  opinion, 
that  the  salicylic  treatment  is  better  than  any  other.  Twenty 
to  thirty  grains  ofsalicin  or  salicylate  of  soda  given  every  two 
hours,  succeed,  in  a  large  proix>rtion  of  cases,  in  completely 
removing  the  joint  allVction,  and  in  reducing  the  temperature 
within  forty-eight  hours.  If  then  Sibson's  observations  and 
deductions  are  correct,  this  drug  ought  to  exert  a  very 
beneticial  influence  in  preventing  cardiac  comph'cations.  If  it 
docs  not  exert  such  a  beneficial  influence,  wc  must,  I  think, 
conclude  that,  while  relieving  the  joint  aflfcction  and  fever,  it 
actually  exerts  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  heart,  rendering  the 
endocardium  more  liable  to  be  affected,  and  neutralising  the 
protective  influence  which  tJie  relief  of  the  joint  affection  and 
fever  ought,  according  to  Sibson's  observations,  to  produce. 

The  most  extensive  obscr\-ations  which  have  as  yet  been 
published  on  this  point,  are  those  which  were  brought  forward 
at  die  great  debate  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London  in 
the  year  1S.S1  ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  pretty  generally 
concluded,  that  the  result  of  the  statistics  then  brought 
forward  was  to  show  that  salicin  and  its  compounds  do  not 
exert  the  protective  influence  in  warding  off  cardiac  complica- 
tions which  we  would  a  priori  have  expected. 

Personally  I  have  considerable  hesitation  in  accepting  that 
conclusion  as  correct,  more  particularly  as  some  of  the  leading 
speakers  in  that  debate  (Drs  Hilton  Fagge,  Broadbent, 
Douglas  Powell,  Havilland  Hill,  and  Herman),  seemed,  on  the 
whole,  to  think  that  the  influence  of  the  salicylic  compounds 
in  preventing  endocarditis  was  favourable,  and  also  for  the 
following  reasons : — * 

'  f^Hsseii  ReyndJs  Syxtem  of  AMidtit,  vol.  \\.  ji.  527. 

*  I  state  these  reasons  with  great  difiiilence,  for  I  am  fully  aware  thai  it  is  often 
cielrcmely  difficult  to  form  correct  conclusions  upon  figures  and  fact*  with  which 
unc  i&  not  personally  familiar.  Those  who  were  present  at  the  debate,  and  more 
particularl}*  the  speakers  who  were  famttior  -wixh  ail  the  facU  (for  in  analj-uiig 
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In  the  first  place,  the  result  of  that  debate  was  almost 
entirely  based  upon  hospital  cases ;  and,  as  Dr  Douglas 
Powell  very  justly,  I  think,  obscr\'cd,  and  as  Dr  Maclagan^ 
has  pointed  out,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  this 
question  by  the  results  of  hospital  practice.  In  a  large 
proportion  of  hospital  patients,  endocarditis — as  evidenced 
by  a  systolic  apex  murmur — is  already  developed  on  the 
patient's  admission.  These  cases  must,  of  course,  be  ex- 
cluded in  any  inquiry  as  to  the  influence  which  salicin  has 
in  preventing  endocarditis.  Again,  there  is  good  reason  for 
supf>osing»  as  I  have  previously  pointed  out  \x\  detail  (see 
p.  379),  that  endocarditis  is  present  at  the  time  of  the  patient's 
admission,  in  many  cases  in  which  there  is  no  murmur,  but  in 
which  a  bruit  subsequently  becomes  audible.  These  cases 
must  also  be  excluded,  for,  as  Dr  Maclagan  puts  it,  'this 
saving  action  (of  the  salicyl  compounds)  cannot  be  got  unless 
they  are  given  in  adequate  quantity  ^^(?/r  the  poison  has  be^an 
to  act  on  tfte  heart!^  It  may,  of  course,  be  said,  and  the 
argument  doubtless  has  some  force,  that  the  salicyl  com- 
pounds should  not  only  prevent,  but  that  they  sliould  also 
allay  the  endocardial  inflanimation  even  after  it  is  developed. 
There  arc  not  the  same  fallacies  in  deciding  this  point,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  very  general  opinion  that  these  drugs 
have  no  influence  in  this  direction.  Dr  Fagge  *{\\\\y  ^dm\ts 
that  salicylic  acid  seems  to  have  no  power  of  controlling  or 
arresting  the  cardiac  complications  of  acute  rheumatism  when 
once  they  have  deveIoj>t:d  themselves.'* 

Dr  Maclagan  believes  that  when  endocardial  complica- 
tions occur.  *the  treatment  by  salicylate  of  soda  occasionally 
increases  the  patient's  danger.  I  refer  especially,'  he  says, 
'to  those  cases  more  numerous  than  is  usually  supposed,  in 
which  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  is  the  scat  of  in- 
flammation.    Myocarditis  has,  for  its  pathological  condition. 


such  a  large  niim)>cr  of  caMrs  (ts  were  nnalyse*1  t>y  siime  of  the  speakers  in  lhL<) 
debate,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  go  into  every  tletail),  were,  of  course,  much 
more  likely  to  come  to  a  more  correct  conclusion  than  I  cai\  possibly  do. 

*  Hheumatism^  p.  271,  *  i^^ustit,  p.  369. 

•  LancH,  Dec.  1 7.  1881,  p.  IO33. 
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thickening,  softening  and  enfecblement  of  the  muscular  walU, 
chiefly  those  of  the  left  ventricle.  If  to  this  enfeeblcment  is 
added  that  which  sometimes  follows  the  administration  of 
salicylate  of  soda,  the  patient's  condition  is  thereby  rendered 
more  serious,  and  the  continuous  administration  of  the 
salicylate  might  turn  the  scale  against  him.*'  It  must  be 
particularly  noted  that  Dr  Maclagan  does  not  believe  that 
sah'cin  has  this  depressing  influence  on  the  heart.  Dr  ^rc^^- 
^f//^  is  so  strongly  of  opinion  that  salicyl  and  its  compounds 
are  useless  in  the  cure  of  endocarditis,  that  the  moment  he 
recognises  any  cardiac  inflammation  he  discontinues  their 
administration.* 

In  the  second  place,  all  endocardial  murmurs  are  not 
indicative  of  endocarditis,  in  the  later  stages  of  acute  rheu- 
matism more  especially,  when  anaemic  murmurs  are  most  apt 
to  arise,  there  may  be  great  difficulty  in  deciding  whether 
endocarditis  is  present  or  not 

In  the  ////;-//  place,  obserxers  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to 
the  value  which  is  to  be  attached  to  different  endocardial 
murmurs  as  signs  of  endocarditis.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to 
compare  tlie  results  of  different  physicians  who  may  attach 
very  different  values  to  the  same  facts.  It  is  still  more 
difficult  to  compare  the  obscr\-ations  made  to-day  with  the 
obser\'ations  made  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 

Although  personally  I  am  inclined  to  attach  very  great 
importance  to  apex  systolic  murmurs,  arising  in  the  early 
stages  of  acute  rheumatism  and  'without  basic  systolic  (pul- 
monar>')  murmurs,  as  indicative  of  acute  endocarditis,  I  think 
it  would  be  wise  to  base  our  inquiry  upon  the  number  of  cases 
in  which  permanent  valvular  lesions — as  to  the  symptoms  and 
signs  of  which  there  is  very  general  agreement — remain, 
rather  than  upon  the  frequency  with  which  endocarditis 
occurs  during  the  attack.  The  nature  of  the  valve  lesion 
which  remains  is  also  a  point  of  some  importance,  for,  as 
Sibson  has  shown,  aortic  regurgitation  requires  for  its  produc- 
tion (as  a  general  rule)  a  greater  degree  of  endocardial 
inflammation  than  mitral  lesions. 

*  Lamr/,  Jan.  14,  1882,  p.  59.  '  Lanctt^  Jan.  28,  1882,  p.  138. 
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There  is  another  reason  why  endocarditis — as  evidenced  by 
an  apex  systolic  murmur — should  not  be  taken  as  the  standard 
in  estimating  the  value  of  the  salicyl  compounds  in  preventing 
rheumatic  endocarditis  ;  for  if,  as  most  observers  admit,  these 
drugs  (saHcin  according  to  Dr  Maclagan  excepted)  exert  a 
special  depressing  influence  upon  the  heart,  their  use  is  very 
h'kely  to  be  attended  with  such  relaxation  of  the  cardiac  muscle 
as  will  produce  mitral  regurgitation  (from  muscular  or  relative 
incompetence)  independently  of  endocarditis. 

For  these  reasons  it  is,  I  think,  difficult  to  decide  the 
question  by  means  of  hospital  statistics ;  and  more  especially 
to  estimate  the  results  by  the  frequency  with  which  endo- 
carditis is  supposed  to  occur  during  the  attack  of  rheumatic 
fever.  The  inquiry  should,  I  think,  be  based  upon  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  permanent  valvular  lesions  remain. 
Cases  in  which  cardiac  lesions  were  known  or  suspected  to 
have  existed  previously,  or  cases  in  which  the  patient  had 
previously  suffered  from  rheumatic  fever,  should  be  rigidly 
excluded.  The  exact  nature  of  the  resulting  valvular  lesion 
should  be  stated.  Instead  of  comparing  hospital  cases  in 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  endocarditis  is  so  often  estabUshed 
before  the  patient  comes  under  obser\ationp  the  inquiry 
should  be  based  on  the  results  of  private  practice,  those  cases 
only  being  selected  in  which  the  patient  comes  under 
observation  at  the  very  commencement,  say  within  the 
first  twenty-four  hours  of  the  attack.^ 

To  be  absolutely  accurate,  the  result  would  have  to  be 
based  upon  a  very  large  number  of  cases,  all  observed  by  one 
thoroughly  competent,  reliable,  and  unprejudiced  observer. 
But  since  it  is  impossible  for  any  single  observer  to  meet  with 


*  Cases  which  come  under  the  care  of  ihe  pracdlioner  within  twenty-four  hours 
of  the  development  of  the  attack  would,  u  Dr  Hilton  Fi^gc  poinlcil  out  in 
introducing  the  discussion  on  the  salicylates  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London, 
be  'of  far  more  than  the  average  severity,  since  persons  affected  with  the  milder 
formB  of  the  dlseaiic  would  often  wait  fur  a  time  before  seeking  medical  advice/ 
That  no  doubt  in  some  respects  is  an  ohjeclion  ;  luil  the  advntilages  of  such  %. 
method  of  inquiry  arc,  I  think,  bo  far  as  our  present  purpose  is  concerned,  fto 
much  greater  than  those  which  any  other  method  is  likely  to  afford,  that  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  it  &lrongIy  tu  the  profession. 
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anything  like  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  serve  as  an 
adequate  basis  of  results,  the  inquiry  would  of  course  have  to 
be  entrusted  to  a  number  of  obser\ers  of  known  accuracy,  and 
it  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  should  all 
make  their  observations  on  exactly  the  same  plan. 

In  the  present  position  of  therai^eutics  we  would  hardly, 
I  think,  be  warranted  In  making  a  scries  of  investigations  with 
the  view  of  testing  the  efficiency  of  different  drugs,  for  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  Dr  Hilton  Fagge  in  thinking,  that  we 
would  not  be  justified  In  withholding  salicin  and  its  com- 
pounds from  our  patients  at  the  commencement  of  rheumatic 
fever  unless  there  were  some  special  contra-indlcation  to  the 
use  of  the  drug.  But  we  might.  I  think,  determine  much  more 
satisfactorily  by  this  means  than  by  any  other,  the  proportion 
of  cases  in  which  permanent  valvular  lesions  follow  the  sali- 
cylic plan  of  treatment ;  and  this,  I  believe,  is  the  most 
important  point  which  we  wish  to  decide  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  acute  rheumatism.  Having  determined  the 
point  in  the  case  of  the  salicylates,  we  would  have  a  fixed 
standard  with  which  to  compare  any  other  method  of  treat- 
ment which  may  in  the  future  lay  claim  to  be  superior  to 
that  which  at  present  we  believe  to  be  the  best. 

The  method  of  case-taking  recommended  by  the  Col- 
lective Committee  of  the  British  Medical  Assodation,  should 
be  used,  with  the  following  slight  additions  necessary  for  the 
special  purpose  in  hand : — 

AUthod  of  case-t&king  in  itcute  rheumatistn^  'with  tfu  object  of 
(fetfrmifttng  the  frfgueticy  nvith  which  pemuxneni  cardiac  vah'uiar  tcstotts 
foiiow  ike  Siificylic  plan  of  trentment. 

Note  A,  Only  those  cases  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  are  to  be 
recorcled  in  which  : 

(i)  The  patient  was  previously  free  from  cardiac  valvular  disease. 

(2)  The  att.ick  of  rheumatic  fever  is  a  first  attack. 

(3)  The  treatment  is  put  into  force  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
first  manifestation  of  symptoms,  />.  of  joint  pain. 

B.  In  all  cases  salicin  to  be  used  and  not  salic>*]ate  of  soda ;  and 
the  drug  to  be  given  after  the  manner  laid  down  by  Ur  Maclagan,  viz.  : 
'at  least  thirty  drains  every  hour  till  there  is  decided  evidence  of  action, 
and  then  the  dose  should  be  diminished  slowly.'* 

'  Rheumxtiim^  p.  272. 
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C  Whenever  any  of  these  directions  arc  departed  from,  the  exact 
nature  of  the  modificalion  introduced  must  be  specified  on  the  card. 

D.  In  addition  to  the  points  specified  by  the  Collective  Investigation 
Committee  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  the  following  particulars 
must  be  added  : — 

Condition  of  tlie  heart  (i)  ai  the  end  of  convalescence ;  and  (2)  six 
months  subsequently,  as  regards  ; — 

(a)  Position  of  apex  boat. 

(b)  Force  of  impulse. 

(c)  Murmurs  (their  rh>thni,  points  of  diflfercntial  maximum  intensity, 
direction  of  propagation,  and  sound  characters). 

(d)  Condition  of  pulmonary-  second  sound — normal— increased. 

(e)  Subjective  cardiac  sensations. 

CO  Signs  of  mechanical  derangement  of  the  circulation. 

In  the  treatment  then  of  acute  rheumatic  endocarditis,  I 
would  strongly  advise  the  administration  of  full  doses  of  pure 
salicin  after  the  manner  recommended  by  Dr  Maclagan,  and 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  this  treatment  were  vigorously 
carried  out  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  attack,  the  frequency 
of  endocarditis  and  other  cardiac  complications  would  be 
materially  diminished. 

Some  authorities  recommend  that  full  doses  of  alkali 
(thirty  grain  doses  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  every  two  or 
three  hours  until  the  urine  is  alkaline)  should  be  combined 
with  the  salicin,  and  they  adduce  in  support  of  this  plan 
of  treatment  the  highly  favourable  results,  as  regards  the 
cardiac  affection,  obtained  by  Drs  Fuller,  Dickenson  and 
others.  Some  again,  in  addition  to  the  salicin,  advise 
the  local  application  of  bh'sters  to  the  joints,  as  recom- 
mended by  Dr  Davics.  Personally  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
wrapping  the  alTecled  joints  in  cotton  wool,  or  cotton  wool 
sprinkled  with  belladonna  and  chloroform  liniment,  as 
recommended  by  Sibson.  When  the  pain  is  very  severe  a 
hypodermic  injection  of  morphia  should  be  administered,  and 
repeated,  if  required,  for  some  hours  must  necessarily  elapse 
before  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  salicin  become  apiiarent. 
A  rigid  system  of  rest  must  at  the  same  time  be  strictly 
enforced,  the  greatest  care  being  taken  to  avoid  anything, 
such  as  mental  anxiety,  worr>\  or  agitation,  which  is  likely  to 
excite  the  action  of  the  heart.     The  patient  must  of  course  be 
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placed  in  blankets.  During  the  acute  stage,  the  diet  must  be 
entirely  h'quid,  and  should  consist  chiefly  of  milk.  The  con- 
dition of  the  bowels  must  also  be  attended  to.  I  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  prescribe  a  purge  quite  at  the  commencement  of  the 
attack ;  it  is  better,  I  think,  to  wait  a  day  or  two  until  the 
acuteness  of  the  joint  affection  has  subsided.  The  patient 
should  not  be  allowed  to  leave  his  room  for  the  purpose  of 
evacuating  the  bowels,  tt  being  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
avoid  exposure  to  cold. 

If  the  salicin  fails  after  a  fair  trial  (four  or  five  days),  I 
would  advise  the  administration  of  quinine  in  combination 
with  alkalis.  However  mild  the  attack,  or  however  rapid  the 
return  to  health,  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  for  at  least 
a  week  after  the  joint  affection  and  tlic  pyrexia  have 
completely  subsided. 

During  convalescence  all  sources  of  cardiac  excitement, 
both  bodily  and  mental,  must  be  carefully  avoided.  Tonics, 
more  particularly  quinine,  iron  and  arsenic,  should  be  pre- 
scribed. The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  exposure, 
or  anything  which  is  likely  to  bring  on  a  relapse. 

These  are  the  chief  measures  which  I  would  recommend 
in  a  case  of  acute  rheumatism  uncomplicated  by  the  symptoms 
or  signs  of  acute  endocarditis.  But  before  leaving  the  pro- 
phylactic treatment  of  rheumatic  endocarditis,  I  must  again 
direct  attention  to  the  fact  which  Sansom,  Barlow,  and  others 
have  so  justly  emphasised,  that  endocarditis  not  unfrcquently 
arises  in  the  course  of  mild  rheumatic  attacks,  and  that  in 
children  more  especially,  in  whom  the  tendency  to  inflam- 
maliun  of  the  endocardium  is  so  much  stronger  than  it 
is  in  adults,  the  most  trivial  rheumatic  manifestations 
should  always  be  carefully  attended  to.  I  cannot  too 
strongly  endorse  Dr  Sansom's  teaching  on  this  most  imjoort- 
ant  point. 


The  prophylactic  treatment  of  choreic  endocarditis. — There 
are,  as  I  have  previously  pointed  out,  ample  grounds  for 
believing  that  endocarditis  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  chorea. 
Now,  in  dealing  with  cases  of  chorea,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
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importance  to  keep  this  fact  in  view ;  for  although,  as  a  rule, 
the  endocardial  inflammation  completely  subsides^  leaving  the 
heart  free  from  organic  change  (so  far  as  our  means  of  clinical 
investigation  can  detect,  and  as  the  future  progress  of  the 
case  amply  proves),  in  some  cases  valvular  lesions  are  (cither 
immediately  or  in  future  life)  established.* 

The  same  general  rules  as  to  avoiding  all  cardiac  strain 
and  excitement,  exposure  to  cold,  and  other  conditions  likely 
to  act  as  exciting  causes  of  endocarditis,  and  which  have  been 
already  mentioned  in  speaking  of  the  prophylaxis  of  rheumatic 
endocarditis,  are  equally  applicable  here;  and  it  \s  the  more 
necessary  to  insist  upon  this  point,  since  chorea  is  too 
generally  regarded  as  a  trivial  affection.  The  patient  should 
be  kept  in  bed  during  the  attack.  Arsenic,  chloral,  and 
bromide  of  potassium,  are  the  remedies  which  I  have  found 
most  useful.  The  bowels  must  be  carefully  attended  to  ;  but 
I  must  refer  the  reader  for  details  of  the  treatment  of  chorea 
to  works  on  general  medicine. 

T/te  prophylaxis  of  endocarditis  in  scarlet  fever^  measles^ 
diphtiteria,  puerperal  fever,  pycttnia,  etc,  —  We  know  of  no 
special  means  by  which  the  occurrence  of  endocarditis  can 
be  prevented  during  the  acute  stages  of  these  affections, 
other  than  the  ordinary  means  of  treatment  which  it  is 
advisable  to  adopt  for  the  treatment  of  the  primary  disease. 

It  is  especially  important,  as  Dr  Sansom  has  pointed  out, 
to  direct  attention  to  mild  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and 
other  febrile  diseases  in  children,  and  to  protect  the  patient, 
more  especially  during  convalescence,  from  exposure  to  cold, 
and  the  other  exciting  causes  of  endocarditis.'^ 


Tiic  treatment  of  tlte  ettdocardial  inflammation  ivlun  it  lias 

'  Dr  Barlow  has  suggested  that  the  greater  frequency  of  milnil  stenosis  in 
11^  women  than  in  young  men  may  he  due  to  the  fact  that  girls  suffer  much 
"more  frequently  from  chorea  than  boys.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is,  1  think  probable, 
(hat  in  some  cases,  at  all  events,  the  endocardial  changes  established  daring  an 
attack  of  chorea,  and  apparently  completely  recovered  from,  may  afterwards  be  the 
starling  point  of  serious  vaU-uJar  diseaiie. 
'  iMtsemian  Lefturti^  p.  53. 
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arisen. — Theoretically  our  first  indication  is  to  cut  short  and 
allay  the  inflammatory  process.  As  a  matter  of  practice  this 
indication  cannot  be  satisfactorily  carried  out,  for,  in  the 
first  place,  the  inflammation  has  already  made  considerable 
progress  before  it  can,  with  any  approach  to  certainty,  be 
recognised  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  wc  cannot  bring  the 
depletory  and  other  local  measures  which  are  useful  in  the 
early  stages  of  most  inflammations,  to  bear  with  any  certainty 
upon  the  interior  of  the  heart. 

General  venesection,  the  internal  administration  of  tartar 
emetic,  and  other  remedies  of  a  similar  description,  which 
used  to  be  so  lavishly  employed  in  the  early  stages  of  internal 
inflammations,  are  especially  out  of  place  here,  for  one  of  the 
most  important  indicationswhichwehave  tocarr)'  out  is  to  avoid 
anything  which  will  seriously  depress  the  action  of  the  heart. 

As  soon  as  rheumatic  endocarditis  is  distinctly  recognised, 
it  is  advisable,  as  Dr  Broadbent  has  pointed  out,  to  discon- 
tinue the  administration  of  salicylate  of  soda.  This  remedy 
does  not  appear  to  possess  any  curative  action  so  far  as  the 
endocardial  inflammation  is  concerned,  and  it  does  seem  in 
many  cases  to  produce  cardiac  depression.  There  is  not, 
according  to  Dr  Maclagan,  the  same  (positive)  objection  to 
salicin,  which  may  still  be  continued  after  the  endocardial 
inflammation  is  recognised,  provided  that  the  joint  affection 
necessitates  its  use. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  keep  the  heart,  so  far  as 
it  can  be  kept,  at  rest.  With  this  end  all  bodily  movement' 
and  mental  excitement  must  be  avoided  ;  excessive  action  or 
irritability  of  the  heart  must  be  moderated,  and  for  this 
purpose  belladonna  and  digitalis  are  the  most  useful  drugs. 
Unless  the  joint  affection  continues,  the  pyrexia  is  seldom  suffi- 
ciently great  to  require  any  special  means  of  treatment.  For 
the  reduction  of  temperature  salicin  should  first  be  tried,  and  if 
that  drug  fails,  as  it  not  unfrcquently  docs  in  the  presence  of 
a  cardiac  complication,  recourse  must  be  had  to  quinine. 

In  the  majority  of  cases   this   treatment   is   all   tliat   is 

'  In   those  cases  in  which   the  joint  affection  siUl  continues,  the  patient 

instinct  ivdy  avoids  all  boi^ily  movement. 
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required  in  addition  to  the  dietetic  and  other  measures  suit- 
able to  treatment  uf  the  primary  aflection. 

In  severe  cases,  when  the  valvular  apparatus  is  seriously 
damaged,  or  when  the  inflammation  of  the  endocardium  is  com- 
plicated with  pericarditis  or  with  myocarditis,  otlier  measures 
may  be  called  for.  One  of  the  most  imjx)rtant  indications 
in  bad — and  in  fact  \w  all — cases,  is  to  look  out  for  symptoms  of 
cardiac  failure,  and»  when  necessary,  to  strengthen  and  stimulate 
the  action  of  the  heart.  Digitalis,  brandy,  ammonia,  and 
ether,  are  the  remedies  which  arc  most  useful  for  this  purpose. 

When  the  right  heart  becomes  seriously  embarrassed, 
local  depletion  by  means  of  leeches  is  often  most  useful.  But 
these  measures  will  be  more  particularly  detailed  when  1 
come  to  treat  of  valvular  lesions.     (See  p.  474.) 

Should  thrombi  form  in  the  cardiac  cavities,  the  internal 
administration  of  ammonia  may  be  tried,  as  first  recom- 
mended by  Dr  B.  W.  Richardson.  Ten  to  fifteen  drops  of  the 
liquid  ammonife  may  be  given  internally  every  two  or  three 
hours  ;  or  ten  grains  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  may  be 
administered  in  a  table-spoonful  of  the  solution  of  the  acetate 
three  or  four  times  daily,  as  recommended  by  Bartholow. 

Embolic  and  other  complications  must  of  course  be  met 
by  appropriate  remedies  as  they  arise.  Space  does  not  allow 
me  to  go  into  details  here. 


ULCERATIVE   ENDOCARDITIS.* 

Synonyms, — Septic  Endocarditis,  Infectious  Endocarditis, 
Diphtheritic  Endocarditis,  Endocarditis  Maligna  (Virchow), 
Arterial  Pyaemia  (Wilks). 

'  Professor  Osier  objcct&  to  the  term  '  ulcerative,'  because,  on  ihc  one  hand, 
there  may  be  no  actual  ulceration  of  the  valves  in  coses  which  present  the  charocier* 
islic  features  of  the  disease  during  life,  and  on  the  other,  endocardial  losses  of 
sulMtance  may  occur  without  these  s}-roptoms.  I  have  retained  the  ictm^^rstiy, 
because  it  is  the  title  raoiit  generally  used  in  this  country  ;  stconMv,  l)ecausc  ulcer- 
ation, though  not  invariably  present,  is  in  most  coses  a  characteristic  feature,  and 
represents,  so  to  speak,  the  highest  degree  of  development  of  the  local  lesion  ;  and 
thirdiy,  because  the  term  represents  a  mere  jxtthulogical  fact,  and  does  not  suggest 
any  theory  as  to  the  causation  of  the  disease,  as  the  terms  septic,  infcclious^,  ami 
diphtheritic  do— on  important  point  when  we  consider  llic  difTcrcncc  of  opinion 
which  exists  as  to  the  setiology  and  pathology  of  the  afiection. 
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Definition. — An  acute  inflammation  of  the  endocardium, 
which  is  characterised,  pathologically — by  the  formation  of  fun- 
goid vegetations  and  (usually)  ulcerations  of  the  endocardium  ; 
clinically — by  great  prostration,  frequency  of  pulse,  fever  of 
an  irregular  or  suppurative  type,  symptoms  of  a  typhoid  or 
pysemic  character,  together  with  enlargement  of  the  spleen» 
and  the  local  manifestations  of  embolic  infarctions  ol  various 
organs.  The  invariable  termination,  so  far  as  at  present 
known,  is  in  death.  Micrococci  frequently  abound  in  the 
cardiac  vegetations. 

^^tiology. — ^There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  nature  and  cause  of  ulcerative  endocarditis. 

Some  observers  regard  the  micrococci,  which  are  met  with 
in  the  cardiac  vegetations,  and  in  many  cases  also  in  the 
embolic  infarctions  of  distant  organs,  as  tlic  cause  of  the 
disease,  and  think  that  they  (the  micrococci)  gain  entrance 
into  the  blood  from  an  external  wound  or  an  abrasion,  or 
through  the  gastro-intcstinal  tract  or  air  passages.  There 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  in  some  cases  the  cardiac  lesion 
is  simply  one  manifestation  of  a  general  pyaemic  or  diphthe- 
ritic condition.  In  some  puerperal  cases,  for  instance,  as 
Rosenstein  points  out,  *  undoubted  diphtheritic  aflcctions  have 
been  seen  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  and  vagina. 
And  in  these  very  cases  the  likeness  between  the  diphtheritic 
matter  found  on  the  genitalia  and  that  which  covers  tlie  endo- 
cardial abscess  is  so  strong,  and  parasitic  organisms  have 
been  detected  with  such  certainty  in  both  cases,  that  nothing 
but  the  most  stubborn  incredulity  could  deny  a  connection 
brought  about  by  the  blood,  between  the  affection  of  the 
genitalia  and  the  endocardial  centre.'^ 

Others,  while  admitting  that  micrococci  are  very  generally, 
if  not  invariably,  present  in  the  cardiac  lesion,  think  that  they 
are  rather  the  consequence  than  the  cause  of  the  affection,  or 
at  all  events  that  their  presence  is  accidental ;  in  other  words, 
they  believe  that  the  cardiac  vegetations  form  a  suitable  nidus 
in  which  the  micrococci  can  develop.     In  support  of  this  view 

'  ZitmiuiCs  Cych^iTtiia^  vol.  vi.  p.  70 
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they  state  that  micrococci  are  frequently  found  in  the  vege- 
tations of  rheumatic  endocarditis.  Osler,^  for  example,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  advocates  of  this  view,  states : — 
'  Micrococci  arc  not  pccuhar  to  the  vegetations  of  the  ulcerative 
form  of  endocarditis,  but  exist  in  the  small  bcadhke  out- 
growths of  the  rheumatic  and  other  varieties  of  the  disease,  as 
Klebs  was  the  first  to  point  out.  My  experience  tallies  with 
his ;  in  seven  specimens  of  verucose  or  plastic  vegetations 
which  I  have  examined  all  contained  micrococci.  ...  So 
far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  micrococci  do  not  exist  in  the 
blood  during  the  course  of  the  malady.  Nor  are  they  con- 
stantly found  in  the  infarcts.  The  occurrence  of  micrococci  in 
the  warty  vegetations  of  rheumatic  endocarditis,  and  in  the 
extensive  ulcerative  outgrowths  so  frequently  met  with  in  old 
sclerotic  valves,  are  facts  strongly  opposed  to  the  view  of 
their  specific  poisonous  nature.  The  micrococci  appear  to  be 
identical  in  these  cases,  though  Klebs  states  that  those  of 
rheumatic  endocarditis  are  larger  and  have  a  brownish  tint. 
I  cannot  say  that  these  differences  have  been  constant  in  the 
specimens  which  I  have  examined.  It  seems  a  j)ertinent 
question  to  ask,  if  in  the  malignant  form  of  endocarditis,  the 
micrococci  are  so  potent,  why  in  other  cases  in  which  they  are 
equally  prevalent,  should  they  be  inert  ?  Of  course  it  may  be 
urged  that  the  micrococci  may  be  of  different  kinds  or  pos- 
sess diverse  qualities,  or  that  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
tissues  to  their  penetration  varies  in  different  cases,  or  that  it 
is  only  in  weakened  and  debilitated  states  that  those  little 
bodies  thrive.  There  is,  I  think,  something  worthy  of  attention 
in  this  latter  view.  If  we  study  the  conditions  under  which 
endocarditis  develops,  we  find  almost  invariably  that  the 
patients  are  the  subject  of  some  other  constitutional  affection, 
which,  as  we  say,  predisposes  to  it.  What  determines  the 
precise  form  of  the  endocarditis,  we  do  not  know,  but  the  soft 
endocardial  vegetations  form  a  suitable  nidus  for  the  develop- 
ment of  micrococci.  They  appear  in  fact  to  be  just  as  much 
normal  components  of  endocardial  outgrowths  as  the  fibrin 

*   TramoitipHs    of  ih*    JufemationaJ  AttdUal  Cmtgrtsi    of  /utHdaa^    i8Si» 
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fibrils,  which  arc  usually  deposited  and  among  which  the 
micrococci  abound.  It  is  evident  that  these  structures  are 
common  elements  in  a  series  of  endocardial  processes  which 
display  totally  different  symptoms  and  arise  under  different 
conditions.  How  far  they  are  responsible  either  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  endocarditis  or  for  the  subsequent  characters 
which,  in  the  grave  form  it  assumes,  the  evidence  does  not,  I 
think,  warrant  as  yet  a  very  positive  opinion.'* 

To  sum  up,  ulcerative  endocarditis  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  specific  infectious  disease  in  the  same  sense  that 
typhoid,  scarlet  fever  and  smallpox  are,  for,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  inoculation  experiments  have  failed  to  reproduce  the 
disease.  In  some  cases  the  endocardia!  lesion  appears  to 
be  a  manifestation  of  a  general  py^emic  or  diphtheritic  con- 
dition. In  these  cases,  an  unhealthy  wound,  diphtheritic 
ulcer,  or  diseased  patch  of  mucous  membrane,  is  the  original 
source  of  infection,  to  which  the  cardiac  lesion  is  secondary, 
thou^^h  the  infective  emboli,  which  become  detached  from  the 
cardiac  vegetations  and  ulcerations,  will  of  course  aggravate 
the  pyacmic  condition. 

In  other  cases  the  cardiac  lesion  is  the  primary  local  source 
through  which  the  system  becomes  impregnated.  This  group 
includes  cases  originating  in  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism 
and  old  standing  vah-ular  disease,  and  in  it  we  may  provision- 
ally include  those  cases  in  which  the  origin  is  obscure,  and  in 
which  the  primary  cause  of  the  endocarditis  is  unknown.  To 
these  cases  the  term  *  arterial  pyasmia,'  proposed  by  Dr  Wilks, 
seems  ver>*  appropriate.  In  them,  owing  to  a  depraved  con- 
dition of  the  vital  forces,  and  of  the  heart  in  particular,  the 
resisting  power  of  the  tissues  is  diminished.  On  the  occur- 
rence of  endocarditis  (as  the  result  of  rheumatic  or  other 
causes)  micrococci,  which  we  must  suppose  are  always  cir- 
culating in  the  blood,  but  which  in  a  state  of  health  arc  unable 
to  multiply  and  establish  themselves  in  the  tissues,  find  a  suit- 
able nidus,  and  develop  first  in  the  cardiac  vegetations  and 
subsequently  in   distant  organs  and  parts.     In  these  cases, 


■  TramaciioHM  9f  the  ImtirHatimal  MoiUai    Co/t^rcu    of   Lottdan.    iSSi, 
p.  346. 
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the  cardiac  lesion  is  the  local  source  of  infection  through 
which  the  blood  becomes  poisoned  and  the  pya^mic  condition 
established. 

It  is  probable,  as  Dr  Murchison  has  suggested,  that,  in 
some  instances  in  which  the  symptoms  of  ulcerative  endo- 
carditis arc  observed,  the  local  lesion  is  not  cardiac,  but  is 
situated  in  some  part  of  the  arterial  system. 

The  following  arcthechief  conditions  with  which  ulcerative 
endocarditis  appears  to  be  associated  : — 

1.  Acute  or  subacute  rheumatism. — The  exact  frequency 
with  which  this  association  occurs  has  yet  to  be  determined. 
Rosenstcin's  view  that  the  majority  of  cases  of  ulcerative 
endocarditis  occur  in  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism  docs  not 
appear  to  be  correct,  for  Osier  found,  on  analysing  the  reports 
i>f  fifty-seven  cases,  that  in  fifteen  only,  or  26.3  per  cent,  was 
any  mention  made  cither  of  acute  rheumatism  or  of  previous 
rheumatic  attacks. 

In  the  rheumatic  cases  there  is  almost  invariably,  in  addi- 
tion, a  previous  history  of  ill  health  or  depressed  condition  of 
the  system  such  as  follows  want,  exposure,  the  abuse  of  alco- 
holics, etc. 

2.  Old  standing  cardiac  disease  (val\*ular  lesions,  fibroid 
thickening  of  the  cardiac  walls). — It  is  probable  that  in  many 
of  these  cases,  the  endocarditis  is  also  rheumatic.  A  depressed 
condition  of  the  system  seems  in  these  cases  also  to  be  an 
important  factor  in  determining  the  form  which  the  endo- 
cardial inflammation  ultimately  assumes.  The  low  organ- 
isation and  defective  vascularity  of  chronically  diseased  valves 
probably  also  favour  the  production  of  ulceration,  as  Virchow 
was  the  first  to  point  out. 

3.  Pyccmia,  puerperat  fei^cr,  diptttheria, — There  seems  to  be 
no  doubt,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  in  some  cases  the 
endocardial  ulceration  is  only  one  manifestation  of  a  pyxmic 
condition,  which  has  its  original  source  of  infection  at  the 
l>cripher>'  in  the  shape  of  an  unhealthy  wound,  ulcerated  or 
diphtheritic  mucous  membrane,  etc.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
however,  in  which  py^Tmic  symptoms  are  associated  with  en- 
docarditis, the  sequence  of  events  is  probably  different,  the 
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cardiac  lesion  being  the  primary  event  to  which  the  infection 
of  the  whole  system  is  secontlaiy. 

4.  Injuries  intattendcd  ivith  local  suppuration, — Osier  has 
described  a  case  in  which  ulcerative  endocarditis  followed  a 
fractured  leg  (simple  fracture  unattended  with  local  suppur- 
ation), and  in  the  cases  which  he  analysed  he  found  a  con- 
siderable number  in  which  there  was  a  history  of  some  injury 
or  wound.  In  cases  of  this  description,  in  which  it  is  clearly 
proved  that  the  local  wound  or  injury  did  not  act  as  a  local 
source  of  p>-:cmic  infection,  we  can  only  suppose  that  the 
injury  had  a  depressing  influence  on  the  system  which  favoured 
the  production  of  the  ulcerative  rather  than  tlie  simple  form  of 
endocarditis,  the  endocardial  inflammation  being  probably 
due  to  some  other  condition  or  conditions. 

5.  Syphilis, — In  some  of  the  recorded  cases  the  patient  suf- 
fered from  syphilis  before  the  onset  of  the  attack.  Possibly, 
therefore,  in  some  of  these  cases  the  endocarditis  was  in  the 
first  instance  syphilitic,  and  in  consequence  of  the  depraved 
condition  of  the  system,  and  low  resisting  power  of  the  tissues, 
it  assumed  the  ulcerative  form. 

In  addition,  there  remain  a  considerable  number  of  cases 
in  which  the  cause  of  the  condition  is  obscure. 

Age^  sex\  ami  occupation, — Like  the  simple  form  of  endo- 
carditis, and  like  acute  rheumatism,  the  affection  seems  more 
common  in  young  than  in  old  people.  Males,  because  of  their 
being  more  exposed  to  depressing  external  influences,  alcoholic 
excesses,  etc.,  are  probably  more  liable  to  be  attacked  than 
females,  though  many  writers  state  that  the  liabilit)'  to  the 
affection  is  equal  in  the  two  sexes.  Persons  whose  occupa- 
tions necessitate  exposure  to  cold,  want,  and  other  injurious 
external  influences,  probably  suffer  more  frequently  than  other 
people,  but  no  particular  trade  seems  to  predispose  to  the 
disease. 


Pathological  anatomy. ~\n  the  m.ijority  of  cases  the  left 
heart  is  the  chief  or  only  seat  of  the  lesion,  but  the  right  heart 
is  much  more  frequently  affected  than  in  simple  endocarditis. 

As  in  the  simple  form  of  inflammation,  the  valves  arc  the 


Aortic  Vahe  in  a  etue  of  Diceraiiw  EmdocarditiM.    {iVt^urai  ma.) 
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parts  of  the  endocardium  which  suffer  most,  but  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  cavities  is  much  more  frequently  implicated 
than  in  the  simple  variety.  The  anrtic  segments^  the  ven- 
tricular surface  of  the  mitral  valve  and  the  chorda;  tendinese. 
are  also  more  often  found  diseased  than  in  simple  rheumatic 
endocarditis.  The  base  of  the  aorta  is  in  man>  instances  also 
involved. 

The  extension  of  the  inflammatory'  process  to  the  endo- 
cardium lining  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  to  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  aorta,  is  generally  due  to  mechanical  causes, 
as,  for  example,  to  the  friction  of  a  vegetation  on  a  valve 
against  the  adjacent  wall  of  the  heart  or  aorta  (see  fig.  168), 
the  peculiar  limitation  of  a  layer  of  vegetation  and  fibrine,  on 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  left  auricle,  which  I  have  sometimes 
met  with,  is  another  example  in  point,  and  is  probably  pro- 
duced, as  Dr  Ashby  has  suggested,  by  a  regurgitant  current  of 
blood  passing  backwards  from  the  left  ventricle  and  causing 
an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  part  of  the  auricular  wall 
on  which  it  impinges  ;  in  other  cases,  as  I  have  previously 
mentioned,  the  position  of  the  lesion  is  determined  by  the 
presence  of  old  disease  (fibroid  thickenings)  which  render  this 
particular  part  more  liable  to  be  affected  than  the  surrounding 
healthier,  more  vascular,  and  more  resisting  tissue. 

The  most  characteristic  naked  eye  features  are  the  luxuri- 
ance of  the  vegetations  and  the  presence  of  ulcerations.  The 
vegetations  (see  figs.  168,  169,  174,  175)  may  be  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes  ;  they  are  usually  of  greyish  yellow  colour,  and  often 
present  a  granular,  fungating,  or  cauliflower  api>earance ; 
occasionally  they  arc  smooth  on  the  surface  ;  as  a  rule  they 
are  very  friable,  though  not  unfrcquently  firmly  attached  to 
the  surface  of  the  endocardium  ;  quite  exceptionally  they  are 
tough  throughout. 

On  microscopical  examination,  the  base  of  the  vegetations 
is  found  to  consist  of  the  thickened  endocardial  and  sub- 
endocardial tissue,  in  which  granular  particles  and  micrococci 
sometimes  abound  ;  the  greater  mass  of  the  vegetations 
is  made  up  of  fibrine  and  granular  debris,  in  the  midst  of 
which  cellular  elements,  blood  corpuscles,  and  in  many  cases 
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immense  numbers  of  micrococci,  often  in  the  form  of  ball-like 
masses  (see  fig.  173)  are  embedded. 


Flc  17J.— BaUlike  mafists  of  Micrococci.     {After  Os/rr) 

The  edges  of  the  ulcers  or  erosions,  for  in  many  cases  they 
arc  superficial,  are  uneven  and  granular.  The  base  of  the 
ulcer  has  usually  a  dirty  grcyish-ycUow  appearance,  and  to  it 
small  blood-clots  often  adhere.  The  subjacent  tissues  arc 
always  more  or  less  extensively  implicated.  The  surrounding 
portions  of  the  endocardium  arc  studded  with  prujccling  gra- 
nulations and  vegetations,  in  many  cases,  in  fact,  the  ulcers  are 
hidden  beneath  the  fungating  growths  which  surround  them. 

VVlicn  an  ulcer  involves  a  valve  flap,  the  resisting  power 
of  the  membrane  is  of  course  destroyed,  and  under  the  force 
of  the  blood-pressure  an  acute  aneurism  or  bulging  of  the 
valve  is  not  unfrcquently  produced.  The  valvular  aneurisms 
vary  in  size,  but  arc  seldom  larger  than  a  marble.  When 
the  anterior  segment  of  the  mitral  valve  is  affected,  the  aneur- 
ismal  sac  bulges  into  the  auricle,  the  orifice  of  the  sac  being 
situated  on  the  ventricular  surface  of  the  valve,  i.i\  the  surface 
on  which  the  blood  presses  during  the  contraction  of  the  left 
ventricle.  (See  figs.  169,  170,  171,  172.)  Aneurisms  of  the 
aortic  segments  bulge  into  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle,  the 
i>rificc  of  the  sac  being  situated  on  the  upper  or  arterial  .surface 
of  the  segment;  and  here  again  the  direction  which  the  sac 
takes  is  determined  by  the  blood  pressure,     The  aneurisma! 
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sac  not  unfrequently  ruptures,  and  a  perforation  of  the  valve 
segment  is  produced. 

In  some  cases,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  the  aortic 
valve,  the  free  margins  of  the  flaps  arc  more  or  less  completely 
destroyed  by  the  ulcerative  process. 

When  the  ulcer  is  situated  on  the  surface  of  the  endo- 
cardium lining  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  dificrcnt  results 
may  follow  in  accordance  with  its  position,  extent,  and  depth. 
In  some  cases,  an  acute  aneurism  or  bulging  of  the  heart  wall, 
ctr  of  the  septum  ventnculorum,  occurs.  In  rare  cases  the 
cardiac  wall  or  septum  is  completely  eroded,  and  a  rupture  of 
the  heart  or  a  communication  between  its  different  cavities 
(between  the  tAvo  ventricles  for  instance,  when  the  ulcer  is 
situated  on  the  septum  ventriculorum)  is  established.  Inother 
cases  again,  in  which  an  abscess  forms  around  the  base  of  the 
ulcer,  the  inflammatory  process  may  makx  its  way  right 
throu^'h  the  muscular  wall  of  the  heart,  inflammation  of  the 
pericardium  beiny  ultimately  produced. 

An  ulcer  at  the  root  of  the  aorta  usually  results  in  the  pro- 
duction of  an  acute  ancurisntul  dilatation  of  the  vessel  at  the 
weakened  spot  An  aneurism  of  this  description  is  generally 
of  small  size.  It  may  project  into  the  pericardium  or  into  the 
pulmonary  arter)'.  Occasionally  its  rupture  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  death. 

In  addition  to  the  cardiac  lesions  which  I  have  just  de- 
scribed, other  morbid  appearances  are  almost  invariably  pre- 
sent. Enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  always  observed  ;  the  organ 
is  in  some  cases  soft  and  pulpy,  similar  to  the  enlarged  spleen 
of  fevers  ;  in  others  it  contains  infarctions.  The  portion  of 
the  capsule  corresponding  to  the  infarctions  is  not  unfre- 
quently thickened  and  coated  with  a  layer  of  recent  l>mph. 

Embolic  infarctions  and  their  results  (softening,  inflamma- 
tory deposits,  etc.)  arc  almost  always  found  in  some  of  the 
peripheral  parts  (/>.  the  parts  peripheral  to  the  heart,  such  as 
the  spleen,  kidney,  brain,  skin,  etc.).  In  fact,  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  the  disease,  both  in  its  pathological 
and  clinical  aspects,  is  the  frequent  occurrence  of  embolic 
infarctions — a  tendency  which  is  at  once  accounted  for  by  the 
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facts  that  the  vegetations  are  very  friable  and  easily  broken 
down,  and  that  products  of  ulceration  are  washed  away  by  the 
blood  stream  as  it  passes  over  the  floor  of  the  ulcers.  The 
particles  which  arc  thus  detached  are  for  the  most  part  small, 
and  arc  therefore  carried  to  the  smaller  arteries  and  capillaries, 
where  they  stick,  and  jjive  rise  to  local  inflammations  and 
septic  deposits,  in  which  micrococci  can  often  be  detected  on 
microscopical  examination.  In  some  cases  larger  portions  of 
the  vegetations  arc  detached,  and  the  larger  arteries,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  middle  cerebral,  are  obstructed. 

Inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes,  more  especially 
pleurisy  and  empyema,  arc  not  uncommon. 

The  membranes  of  the  brain  arc  sometimes  inflamed  ;  and 
extensive  harmorrhagcs  have  been  met  with  both  in  the  sub- 
stances of  the  brain  and  on  its  surface.  Ancurismal  dilata- 
tions of  the  cerebral  blood-vessels  have  also  been  observed.^ 

The  mucous  men\brane  of  the  intestines  is  sometimes  in- 
flamed and  ulcerated.  Inflammator)^  deposits  in  the  subcutane- 
ous tissues  and  purpuric  eruptions  on  the  skin,  both  of  which 
are  probably  due  to  embolic  plugging,  also  sometimes  occur. 

Acute  croupous  pneumonia  is,  according  to  Osier,  a 
frequent  complication.  The  exact  relationship  of  the  pneu- 
monia to  the  endocarditis  is  not  definitely  known,  but  both 
conditions  are  in  all  probability  due,  as  Osier  suggests,  to  one 
and  the  same  cause.  Small  abscesses  in  the  heart,  probably 
embolic,  are  also  obscr\'ed  in  some  cases. 

Clinical  History. —  Difl^ercnt  cases  of  ulcerative  endo- 
carditis present  great  varieties  in  regard  to  their  individual 
symptoms  and  to  the  rapidity  of  their  course  ;  it  is  ex- 
tremely diflicult,  therefore,  to  give  a  general  description 
applicable  to  all. 

The  onset  is,  as  a  rule,  sudden.  A  patient,  for  example, 
who  is  suffering  from  a  mild  attack  of  rheumatic  fever,  or 


*  All  of  ihcse  lesions— the  mcninguis,  which  more  frequently  involves  the 
hemispheres  iJiaii  the  base  of  the  brain,  the  cerebral  haemoahages,  and  ihe 
ancurismal  dilatations  of  the  cerebral  blood-vessels, — are  probably  the  result  of 
emboli. 
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who  is  the  subject  of  old  cardiac  disease,  or  whose  general 
health  has  for  some  time  previously  been  below  pitr,  without 
perhaps  any  definite  indications  of  disease  of  local  lesion,  is 
suddenly  seized  with  a  rigor  which  is  quickly  followed  by 
fever  and  grave  constitutional  symptoms,  which  I  shall  pre- 
sently describe.  Occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  the  onset 
is  gradual.  A  remarkable  case  of  this  description  is  described 
by  Bristowc,*  in  which  for  several  weeks  before  the  patient's 
admission  to  hospital  she  suflcrcd  from  what  appeared  to 
be  intermittent  fever. 

Sytnptoms. — Subjective  cardiac  sensations  arc,  as  a  rule, 
slight  or  altogether  absent,  though  palpitation,  prsecordial 
distress,  or  actual  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  are  occa- 
sionally complained  of 

In  some  cases,  marked  shortness  of  breath,  indejjendcntly 
of  any  obvious  pulmonary  cause ;  more  or  less  dropsy  ; 
extreme  pallor  of  the  countenance  ;  great  rapidity  of  the 
pulse  (/>.  symptoms  due  to  deranged  action  of  the  cardiac 
pump),  together  with  characteristic  physical  signs  of  cardiac 
disease  (such  as — a  diastolic  aortic  murmur— a  systolic  mitral 
murmur  with  accentuated  pulmonar>'  second  sound  and 
evidence  of  engorgement  of  the  right  heart,  etc.),  are  so 
prominent  that,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  fever  and 
other  grave  constitutional  symptoms,  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  typhoid  or  pyaemic  types  of  the  affection,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  observer  is  at  once  directed  to  the  heart. 

In  these  cases,  as  indeed  in  all  types  of  the  disease,  the 
spleen  is  more  or  less  enlarged,  and  generally  tender  to  the 
touch ;  and  symptoms  due  to  embolic  infarctions  in  the 
kidney  (such  as  albuminous  or  bloody  urine  and  tenderness 
over  the  loins),  in  the  brain*  (paralysis,  delirium,  convulsions, 

'  British  Afftii«ii  youmal,  1880,  vol.  i.  p.  Soo. 

'  The  nervous  sympionu  which  ire  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  these  cmset 
may  ht  due  to  a  great  variety  of  different  lesions,  all  of  which  are  probably  in  the 
finit  instance  due  to  embolic  infarction  of  the  cerebral  vessels.  Amongst  these 
the  following  are  some  of  the  chief:  —  Embolic  plugging  of  numerous  small 
vessels ;  embolic  plugging  of  large  veuels,  as  for  instance  the  left  middle  cerebral ; 
extravasations  of  bl<jo<l  into  the  substance  or  on  tiie  surface  of  the  brain  ;  inilam- 
mation  of  the  cerebral  memtiranes. 
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headache,  coma),  in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue  (purpuric  symptoms,  local  swelling  and  tenderness), 
or  in  other  jjarts — arc  very  generally  observed  and  constitute 
extremely  striking  and  characteristic  features  of  the  case. 
Pneumonia,  pleurisy  and  empyema  arc  common  complica- 
tions. I  am  in  the  habit  of  describing  these  cases,  in  which 
cirdlac  symptoms  and  signs  arc  prominent,  as  the  cardiac  type 
of  the  disease.^ 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  cardiac  symptoms  and  signs 
arc  altogether  thrown  into  the  back  ground  by  the  severity  of 
the  general  and  constitutional  symptoms.  Fever,  usually  of 
an  intermittent  or  markedly  remittent  type,  great  prostration 
and  depression,  marked  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse, 
rigors,  profuse  perspirations,  enlargement  and  tenderness  of 
the  spleen,  enlargement  of  the  liver,  symptoms  due  to  embolic 
infarctions  and  secondary*  inflammations  in  the  kidney,  brain, 
skin,  and  serous  membranes,  and  indications  of  general  blood- 
jKiisoning,  are  some  of  the  sjmptoms  which  are  most  fre- 
quently obscr\'cd.  Lung  complications,  such  as  pneumonia, 
tedema,  eta,  often  occur.  The  symptoms  sometimes  very 
closcl}^  resemble  those  of  typhoid  fever,  and  cases  ha\*e  been 
repeatedly  sent  into  hospital  in  which  this  mistake  in  diagnosis 
has  occurred. 

In  these  cases,  which  arc  described  as  the  typhoid  type  of 
the  disease,  the  fever  is  a  prominent  symptom  (ranging  from 
lOl°  up  to  105",  106**,  107'  F.,  or  even  higher),  and  is  of  a 
remittent  rather  than  of  an  intermittent  type.  Vomiting, 
diarrhcca,  distention  of  the  abdomen,  tenderness  and  gurgling 
in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  and  eruptions  of  a  roseolar  and 
purpuric  character,  and  in  some  cases  resembling  more  or  less 
closely  the  characteristic  eruption  of  typhoid  fever,  have  all 
been  observed.  The  spleen  is  found  on  examination  to  be  en- 
larged and  tender  to  the  touch.  The  symptoms  of  cardiac 
disease  are  not  prominent,  and  may  be  altogether  absent. 

'  Althuiigh  it  is  convenient  for  descriptive  purposes  to  Hivicic  cases  of  ulcera- 
tive ciiducarilitis  tnlu  certain  dcfiuilt:  clinical  gruu{:«.  an<l  to  describe  cases  of  a 
cardiac .^  typhoid^  pyurmic^  and  aptish  type,  the  reader  must  not  forget  that  this 
division  is  to  n  certain  extent  nrbitrar>'.  There  Is  no  ^ha^p  line  of  deniarcation 
between  these  dillercnl  groups,  which  run  into  one  another  va  all  directions. 
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The  physical  examination  of  the  heart  may  throw  light 
upon  the  case,  a.s»  for  instance,  in  those  cases  in  which  un- 
doubted evidence  of  organic  vaUailar  disease  (such,  for 
example,  as  a  diastolic  aortic  murmur),  is  detected  in  a 
[lerson,  whose  heart  is  known  to  have  been  previously 
healthy.  But  in  many  cases  the  information  derived  from 
the  examination  of  the  heart  is  much  less  certain.  In  some 
cases  in  which  extensive  cardiac  lesions  have  been  found 
after  death,  no  murmur  was  detected  during  life.  In  others, 
and  these  perhaps  constitute  the  majority,  an  apex  systolic 
murmur  which,  as  we  have  previously  seen,  may  depend  upon 
many  different  conditions,  and  which  is  therefore  somewhat 
uncertain,  as  a  sign  of  organic  valvular  disease,  is  the  only 
physical  alteration  to  be  detected.  The  uncertainty — as  to 
the  significance  of  the  murmur — is  still  further  increased  if 
the  condition  of  the  heart  prior  to  the  present  attack  of 
illness  is  unknown.  In  cases  of  this  description,  the  pulse  is 
often  very  much  accelerated,  the  tongue  becomes  dr>'  and 
brown,  sordes  may  cover  the  lips  and  teeth,  there  is  often 
more  or  less  delirium,  in  many  cases  the  patient,  for  some 
time  previous  to  death,  lies  in  an  apathetic  or  semi-conscious 
condition,  the  evacuations  being  passed  involuntarily.  In 
short,  the  general  symptoms  are  those  of  the  typhoid  state. 
In  these  cases,  death  is  usually  preceded  by  coma. 

In  other  cases  of  ulcerative  endocarditis,  the  symptoms 
are  identical  with,  or  resemble  more  or  less  closely  those  of 
pyaemia.' 

In  these,  which  are  described  as  the  *" pyiemic  type*  of  the 
disease,  the  fever  is  intermittent,  and  presents  the  irregular 
ups  and  downs  which  are  so  often  met  with  in  connection 
with  interna]  suppuration,  or  rather  with  the  absorption  into 
the  blood  of  repeated  doses  of  pus  or  poisonous  materials 
produced  from  pus.  The  temperature  may,  in  brief  periods  of 
time,  range  between  105*",  lo6%  107**.  loS*  F..  or  even  higher 
on  the  one  hand,  and  97",  96'*,  95**  F.,  or  lower  on  the  other  ; 


'  1  have  previously  pointed  out  that  in  sonic  of  these  cases  the  cardiac  le&ion 
i;,  a  secondary  nianirc<italion  of  py:tmi.i,  and  that  in  olhcn  ihc  pj'xmic  condition 
fulluws,  and  dejicnds  apon  the  endocardial  inllainmation. 
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and  repeated  variations  of  this  description  may  occur  in  the 
course  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  Rigors  and  profuse  perspi- 
rations arc  very  prominent  in  these  cases.  The  complexion 
is  usually  pale  and  sallow,  or  it  may  be  slightly  jaundiced. 
Cardiac  symptoms  and  signs,  and  symptoms  due  to  embolic 
infarctions,  similar  to  those  which  have  been  previously  de- 
scribed in  speaking  of  the  other  types  of  the  disease,  are  also 
met  with. 

In  exceptional  cases  the  attacks  of  fever  occur  at  regular 
intervals,  and  are  characterised  by  a  cold,  hot,  and  sweating 
stage  (the  *  ague  type*  of  the  aflfection).  Dr  Murchison,  for 
example,  relates  the  case  of  a  patient  with  disease  of  the 
aortic  valves,  who,  for  tliree  months  before  his  death,  had 
daily  paroxysms  of  fever,  sometimes  commencing  with  a 
definite  rigor,  and  always  ending  in  copious  perspirations,  and 
whose  friends  were  so  satisfied  that  the  fever  was  figue,  that 
nothing  would  satisfy  them  until  the  case  had  been  treated 
with  large  doses  of  quinine,* 

Duration  and  termination. — The  duration  of  different  cases 
varies  considerably.  In  some,  death  occurs  within  a  few  days 
from  the  commencement  of  the  attack  ;  in  others,  as  for 
example  the  Ccxse  mentioned  by  Murchison,  and  the  one 
represented  in  figure  i6S,  the  symptoms  progress  much  more 
slowly,  and  may  continue  for  one,  two,  or  even  three  months. 
The  termination,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  is  invariably 
fatal. 

Diagnosis, — From  the  description  I  have  given  of  the 
clinical  history  of  the  affection,  the  reader  will  readily  under- 
stand that  in  some  cases  the  diagnosis  is  attended  with  con- 
siderable difficulty. 

Cases  of  the  'cardiac  type'  are,  as  a  rule,  readily  recog- 
nised. The  two  conditions  with  which  they  are  most  fre- 
quently confounded  are : — 

I.  Acute  simple  endocarditis. 


*  Lancti,  May  3,  1879,  p.  618. 
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2.  Chronic  valvular  disease,  complicated  with  a  specific 
fever  or  local  inflammation. 


The  differential  diagnosis  of  aaite  simple  and  of  ulcerative 
endocarditis. — The  two  conditions  cannot  always  be  distin- 
guished, for  cases  are  sometimes  met  with  which  seem  to  be 
connecting  links  between  the  two  forms.  In  typical  cases 
there  is  of  course  no  difficulty. 

In  ulcerative  endocarditis,  the  rheumatic  indications  are 
much  less  frequently  present  than  in  the  simple  form  of  the 
disease;  while  the  general  constitutional  symptoms  are  usually 
much  more  severe.  The  physical  signs  undergo  more  rapid 
alterations,  and  evidences  of  grave  organic  disease — such,  for 
example,  as  a  diastolic  aortic  murmur — are  more  quickly 
developed.  The  fever  is,  as  a  rule,  higher,  and  is  much  more 
prone  to  assume  the  suppurative  type.  The  prostration  and 
rapidity  of  pulse  are  much  greater.  Rigors  are  common  in 
the  ulcerative,  but  rare  in  the  simple  form  of  endocarditis. 

Enlargement  and  tenderness  of  the  spleen,  albuminous  or 
bloody  urine,  though  they  may  occur  in  the  simple  form,  arc 
vastly  more  frequent  in  the  ulcerative  variety. 

In  the  simple  form,  embolic  infarctions,  are  compara- 
tively seldom  met  with,  and  usually  obstruct  large  vessels  ; 
while  in  the  ulcerative  variety  showers  of  emboli  are  apt  to 
occur,  and  it  is  the  smaller  vessels  which  are  generally 
plugged. 

Typhoid  and  pyaemic  symptoms  are  common  in  the 
ulcerative,  but  rare  in  the  simple  form. 

Simple  endocarditis,  when  uncomplicated,  is  seldom  fatal ; 
white  ulcerative  endocarditis,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known, 
always  terminates  in  death. 


T/te  differential  diagyiosis  of  ulcerative  endocarditis  and  of 
chronic  vah'uiar  disease,  complicated  xvith  a  specific  fever  or 
local  inflammation. — When  a  local  inflammation  or  fever  is 
actually  present,  in  addition  to  the  symptoms  and  signs  of 
cardiac  valvular  disease,  or  in  a  patient  who  is  known  to  have 
been  previously  affected  with  a  chronic  valvular  lesion,  the 
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diagnosis  may  be  very  difficult  or  impossible.  In  attempting 
to  decide  the  point,  wc  must  ask  ourselves  whether  a  local 
inflammation  and  an  old  cardiac  lesion  would  satisfactorily 
account  for  the  symptoms,  not  forgetting  that  local  inflam- 
mations, such  as  pneumonia,  for  example,  are  frequently 
present  in  ulcerative  endocarditis.  We  have  in  fact  to  weigh 
carefully  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  without  committing 
ourselves  dogmatically  to  either  view — for  the  evidence  in 
cases  such  as  we  are  at  present  considering  seldom  justifies 
such  a  course — endeavour  to  determine  to  which  side  the 
balance  of  probabilities  and  weight  of  evidence  incline. 

Even  after  we  are  satisfied  that  acute  endocarditis  is 
actually  present,  we  have  still  to  determine  whether  the  case 
is  one  of  ulcerative  endocarditis,  complicated  with  a  fever  or 
local  inflammation,  or  of  simple  endocarditis  associated  with 
similar  conditions.  This  point  we  must  endeavour  to  deter- 
mine in  the  manner  described  above. 


The  differentia!  diagnosis  of  ulecrativc  cndoearditis  and  of 
(Yp/toid  fe-t'er. — Cases  of  ulcerative  endocarditis  are,  as  I  have 
previously  pointed  out,  often  mistaken  for  typhoid  fever.  In 
trying  to  determine  whether  a  doubtful  case  is  one  of  the 
typhoid  tyi>e  of  ulcerative  endocarditis  or  of  true  typhoid 
fever,  the  following  points  must  be  taken  into  account : — 

1.  T/se  mode  of  onset  and  rapidity  of  course. — Ulccrati\'e 
endocarditis,  as  a  rule,  begins  more  abruptly,  and  progresses 
more  rapidly  than  true  typhoid. 

2.  The  character  of  the  temperature  chart.— In  ulcerative 
endocarditis,  the  steady  and  gradual  rise  by  stages,  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  typhoid  fever,  does  not  occur.  At  the 
height  of  the  disease  (ulcerative  endocarditis)  the  remissions 
are  usually  much  greater  than  in  typhoid,  and  intermissions, 
in  which  the  temperature  falls  to  or  below  the  nonnal,  not 
unfrequently  occur. 

3.  The  temperature  pulse  ratio. — In  the  earlier  stages  of 
typhoid  the  pulse  may  not  be  at  all  increased  in  frequcnc>-, 
although  the  temperature  is  considerably  above  the  normal. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  ulcerative  endocarditis  there  is  usually 
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a  marked  increase  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  amount  of  the  pyrexia. 

This  point,  which  is  one  of  considerable  diagnostic  value 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease  cannot  be  relied  upon 
afterwards,  since  in  the  later  stages  of  typhoid  the  pulse 
frequency  becomes  greatly  increased. 

4.  The  condition  of  t/ie  heart. — In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  of  ulcerative  endocarditis  there  are  physical  signs  of 
valvular  disease  even  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  attack.  In 
typhoid  fever,  mitral  regurgitation  is  frequently  met  with  in 
the  later  periods  as  the  result  of  relative  or  muscular  incom- 
petence, but  valvular  lesions  are  rarely  present  at  the  com- 
mencement. 

The  exact  character  of  the  valvular  lesion  is  also  of  im- 
portance, a  mitral  systolic  murmur  developed  under  observa- 
tion is  much  less  significant  of  ulcerative  endocarditis  than  an 
aortic  diastolic  murmur  developed  in  a  similar  manner. 

Two  sources  of  error  must  of  course  be  remembered,  viz. : 
— (i)  The  cardiac  lesion  may  be  an  old  one  complicated  with 
typhoid.  (2)  Acute  endocarditis  does  sometimes,  though 
very  rarely,  occur  in  the  course  of  typhoid.  But  notwith- 
standing these  sources  of  error,  the  presence  of  a  recent 
valvular  lesion  is  strongly  in  favour  of  ulcerative  endocarditis. 

5.  Diarrhcea^  with  pea-soup  stools^  tenderness  and  gurgling 
in  t/te  right  iliac  fossa,  rose  spots  on  the  abdomen,  are  on  the 
other  hand  strongly  in  favour  of  typhoid ;  they  do  occasion- 
ally occur  as  isolated  symptoms  in  ulcerative  endocarditis,  but 
are  rarely  associated  together  in  the  same  case. 

6.  Symptoms  of  embolic  infarctions  are  very  strongly  in 
favour  of  ulcerative  endocarditis. 

7.  Rigors  are  much  more  common  in  ulcerative  endo- 
carditis than  in  typhoid  ;  the  prostration  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  ulcerative  endocarditis  is  usually  more  marked. 

The  differential  diagtiosis  of  ulcerative  endocarditis  and  of 
py<smia. — Ulcerative  endocarditis  may  result  from  pyzemia, 
and  pyaemia  may  follow  ulcerative  endocarditis.  But  since 
the  termination  in  both  of  these  conditions  is,  so  far  as  we  at 
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present  know,  always  in  death,  the  point  is  one  of  little 
practical  importance,  and  need  not  therefore  detain  us. 

It  is  of  great  importance,  however,  to  remember  that 
constitutional  symptoms  identical  with  the  symptoms  of 
pyacmic  ulcerative  endocarditis  are  not  unfrcquently  met  with 
in  cases  of  abscess  of  the  liver  or  other  large  internal  and 
localised  collections  of  pus. 

Cases  of  this  description  arc,  as  a  rule,  distinguished 
without  much  difficulty.  Attention  is  to  be  directed  to  the 
condition  of  the  heart  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  liver  and 
other  internal  viscera,  liable  to  be  affected  with  suppurative 
inflammation,  on  the  other.  The  occurrence  of  embolic 
symptoms  is  very  strongly  in  favour  of  ulcerative  endocarditis. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  always  easy 
or  possible  to  distin^ish  embolic  infarctions  and  secondary' 
pyxmic  abscesses,  which  may,  of  course,  be  developed  in 
the  course  of  hepatic  abscess  and  other  internal  suppura- 
tions. 


The  differential  diagnosis  of  ague  and  of  ulcerative  endo- 
carditis.— Although  cases  of  ulcerative  endocarditis  do  occa- 
sionally occur  in  which  the  fever  intermits  at  regular  intervals, 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  distinguishing  them  from  cases  of 
true  ague.  The  intermissions  are  seldom  so  regular  ;  the  con- 
stitutional symptoms  between  the  attacks  of  fever  are,  as  a 
rule,  much  more  considerable,  and  progressively  and  quickly 
increase  ;  quinine  is  powerless  to  arrest  the  paroxysms  ;  cardiac 
murmurs  arc  almost  always  present ;  showers  of  emboli  arc  apt 
to  occur ;  and  the  termination  in  ulcerative  endocarditis  is  in 
death. 


Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  quite  hopeless  ; 
far  as  we  at  present  know,  end  fatally. 


all  cases,  so 


Treatment, — Quinine,  in  full  doses,  together  with  free 
stimulation,  should  be  tried,  and  the  usual  treatment  for 
pyaemia  adopted.  The  treatment  recommended  for  severe 
cases  of  simple  endocarditis  may  also  be  carried  out. 
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CHRONIC   ENDOCARDITIS. 
Definition. — Chronic  inflammation  of  the  endocardium. 

Etiology. — In  some  cases  chronic  endocarditis  follows 
acute  or  subacute  endocarditis  ;  in  otlicrs,  the  endocardial 
inflammation  is  developed  very  slowly,  gradually  and  in- 
sidiously (i.€.  is  chronic  from  the  first),  and  it  is  not  until 
grave  valvular  defects  have  become  established  that  its  pre- 
sence is  suspected  or  recognised. 

In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases — more  especially 
when  the  mitral  valve  is  the  seat  of  the  lesion— the  endocardial 
inflammation  is  of  rheumatic  origin. 

In  others,  the  endocardial  changes — which  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  we  are  in  the  habit  of  describing  as  due  to 
chronic  inflammation — are  closely  allied  to,  or  are  identical 
with  atheroma,  In  cases  of  this  description,  the  aortic  valve 
suflfers  much  more  frequently  than  the  mitral.^ 

Alcoholic  excess,  syphihs,  and  gout,  are  all  predisposing 
causes ;  indeed  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  in  some 
cases  the  endocardial  inflammation  is  directly  due  to  gout. 
and  some  observers  think  that  it  is  sometimes  directly  due  to 
syphilis.  ' 

'^  But  of  all  the  causes  of  chronic  endocarditis,  strain  is 
one  of  the  most  important — chronic  inflammation  of  the 
aortic  valves  is,  in  some  cases,  caused  by  strain  ;*  strain 
is  one  of  the  great  causes  of  atheroma  and  atheromatous 
valvular  lesions,  while  the  all  important  influence,  which  in- 
creased cardiac  effort,  />.  strain,  has  in  perpetuating  rheumatic 
inflammation  of  the  mitral  valve  has  already  been  insisted 
upon. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  essential  feature  of  chronic  endo- 
carditis is  the  production  of  a  dense  tissue,  consisting  of  spindle 

>  These  two  causes  of  chronic  valve  disease  arc  very  frequently  combined.  A 
valve,  for  example,  which  is  thickened  by  the  atheromatous  process,  is  often 
aitnckcd  with  chronic  infl.immation. 

*  Vuit  the  aortic  rcgurgit.it ion  which  is  frequently  met  with  in  young  pudJIcrs, 
'strikers,*  and  others  who  folluw  laburious  occupations,  in  which  sudden,  violent 
ninscular  cflbrts  are  required,  , 
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cells  and  fibres  (sec  figs,  176  and  I76')»  in  the  midst  of  which 
calcareous  particles  arc  frequently  dcpositctl.  As  in  the  case 
of  acute  endocarditis,  it  is  the  valvular  apparatus  of  the  left 
heart  (scjjmcnts,  annular  rings,  chordie,  and  papillary  muscles), 
which  chiefly  suffers.  In  some  cases,  the  valvular  orifice  is 
contracted  or  narrowed  by  sclerotic  changes  in  the  annular 
ring  at  the  base  of  the  valve.  In  others,  the  thickened  and 
rigid  segments,  which  may  be  fixed  together  and  adherent  at 
their  edges,  form  unyielding  projections  which  narrow  the 
valvular  aperture.  In  almost  all  cases — whether  the  orifice  is 
stcnoscd  or  not — the  loss  of  elasticity  in  the  valvular  apparatus 
(s^ments,  basal  ring,  chords,  or  papillar>'  muscles),  prevents 
the  perfect  closure  of  the  valvular  aperture,  and  incompetence, 
therefore,  results.  In  short,  the  practical  effect  of  chronic 
endocarditis  is  to  produce  incompetence,  or  both  stenosis  and 
incompetence  (very  rarely  stenosis  without  incompetence),  cf 
one  or  other  or  both  of  the  valvular  apertures  of  the  left  heart ; 
in  other  words,  to  produce  a  chronic  valvular  lesion. 

But  since  valvular  imperfections,  more  especially  valvular 
incompetence,  frequently  result  from  other  causes  than  chronic 
endocarditis,  it  is  now  desirable  to  consider  chronic  valvular 
lesions  as  a  whole. 

CHRONIC  VALVULAR   LESIONS. 

Definition. — Under  the  head  of  chronic  vaKiilar  lesions  it 
is  convenient  to  consider  all  valvular  defects,  other  than  those 
which  have  been  already  described  in  treating  of  acute  en- 
docarditis. (I  shall,  of  course,  describe  the  chronic  valvular 
lesions  which  so  frequently  follow  acute  and  subacute  endo- 
carditis, but  I  shall  not  repeat  what  has  been  said  with  regard 
to  these  lesions  during  their  acute  stages.) 


^'Etioh^, — By  this  definition  a  great  number  of  dififerent 
I>athoIogical  conditions  are  included  under  the  head  of  chronic 
valvular  lesions,  viz. : — 

I .  The  chronic  valvular  lesions  due  to  congenital  defects  and 
malformations^  and  to  diseases  of  intra-uterine  life. — In  some  of 
these  cases  the  defect  or  malformation  is  so  severe  as  to  cause 
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serious  symptoms  from  the  date  of  birth.  In  others,  the  con- 
dition is  so  trilling  as,  to  be  unattended  for  years,  or  possibly 
for  the  whole  period  of  life,  by  any  injurious  effects.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered,  as  Dr  Peacock  has  ix>intcd  out, 
that  malformed  valves  are  more  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
endocarditis  than  naturally  formed  ones. 

The  more  severe  forms  of  congenital  valvular  lesions  are 
very  generally  right-sided,  and  are  usually  accompanied  by 
other  abnormalities  in  t!ic  heart,  such  as  a  deficiency  in  the 
septum  vcntriculorum,  a  patent  foramen  ovale,  etc.  Stenosis 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  by  far  the  most  common  congenital 
valvular  lesion. 

2.  The  chronic  valvular  lesions  produced  by  traumatic 
causes,  such  as  violent  effort  or  external  injury.  In  most  of 
these  cases,  the  valve,  which  gives  way,  is  not  absolutely  sound 
at  the  time  of  the  accident,  but  is  weakened  by  previous 
disease  (endocarditis,  atheroma,  etc.).  Traumatic  ruptures  due 
to  strain  are  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  confined  to 
the  aortic  segments,  and  produce  incompetence  Cnot  stenosis) 
of  that  orifice. 

3.  Tlie  chronic  valvular  lesions  which  result  from  chronic 
endocarditis  (either  chronic  from  the  first,  or  follorving  aatte  or 
subacute  endocarditis). — In  the  majority  of  cases  the  lesion  is 
left-sided  ;  and  the  mitral  valve  is  much  more  frequently 
affected  than  the  aortic.  A  combined  condition  of  stenosis 
and  incompetence  usually  results.  Simple  incompetence  (/.r. 
incompetence  without  stenosis)  sometimes  follows ;  simple 
stenosis  {i.e.  stenosis  without  incompetence)  is  rare. 

4.  The  chronic  valvular  Icstons  due  to  atheroma. —  Here 
again  the  lesion  is  almost  invariably  left-sided,  the  aortic 
valve  being  much  more  frequently  involved  than  the  mitral. 
A  combined  condition  of  stenosis  and  incompetence  usually 
results.  Incompetence  of  the  aortic  orifice  occasionally  occurs 
without  stenosis,  but  stenosis  without  some  incompetence  is 
very  rare. 

5.  The  valvular  imperfections  which  result  from  *  relative' 
and  *  muscular'  incompetence,  as  I  am  in  the  habit  of  terming 
regurgitation  due  to  simple  dilatation  or  defective  muscular 
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closure  of  the  valvular  orifices.  Lesions  of  this  description 
affect  tlie  auriculo-ventricular  valves  (both  the  mitral  and 
tricuspid)  much  more  frequently  than  the  sigmoid. 

Auriculo-ventricular  regurgitation  may  theoretically  be 
cither  *  relative '  or  '  muscular/  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  I 
believe  the  two  conditions  are  ver>'  generally,  if  not  invariably, 
combined.  In  cases  of  this  description,  unless  there  is  some 
other  valvular  lesion  present,  such  for  example,  as  stenosis, 
the  result  of  chronic  endocarditis,  the  regurgitation  is  simple, 
i,e,  unattended  by  stenosis.  The  mitral  and  tricuspid  re- 
gurgitation which  occurs  in  chlorosis,  progressive  pernicious 
anosmia,  exophthalmic  goitre,  the  advanced  stages  of  fevers, 
etc.,  are  typical  examples  of  this  form. 

Aortic  incompetence  is  never,  of  course, '  muscular.'  Re- 
lative incompetence  of  the  aortic  orifice  is  simple,  i,e.  un- 
accompanied by  stenosis.  Increased  aortic  tension,  general 
dilatation  of  the  base  of  the  aorta,  or  aneurismal  dilatations 
immediately  above  the  aortic  segments,  are  the  conditions 
which  produce  it. 

It  is  said  that  *  relative '  incompetence  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  may  be  produced  in  the  same  manner  as  relative 
incompetence  of  the  aortic  orifice  (by  increased  pulmonary 
tension,  etc.) ;  but  no  case  of  this  description  has  come  under 
my  own  observation. 


Patfwlogical  physiology. — Now  all  lesions  which  impair 
the  eflRciency  of  the  valves,  i.e.  all  valvular  lesions  which  pro- 
duce incompetence  or  stenosis,  or  a  combination  of  these  con- 
ditions, interfere  with  the  steady  onward  passage  of  the  blood 
in  the  normal  direction,  and  tend  to  produce  anaemia  in  front 
(arterial  anxmia)  and  congestion  behind  (venous  plethora). 
I  say  tend  to  produce,  for,  as  we  have  previously  seen,  com- 
pensatory changes  in  the  heart  are  almost  invariably  estab- 
lished, which,  for  a  time  at  least,  restore  the  balance  of  the 
circulation. 

The  effects,  in  short,  of  all  lesions  which  impair  the 
eflficiency  of  the  valves,  are  partly  mechanical  and  partly 
vital,  and  vary  with  :  — 
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r.  Tlu  valve  which  is  affected^  and  the  exact  nature  of 
the  lesion. — The  effects  which  are  produced  for  instance,  by 
mitral  stenosis,  both  upon  the  heart  and  upon  the  peripheral 
venous  and  arterial  systems,  and  hence  upon  distant  organs, 
are  very  different  from  those  which  result  from  aortic  regurgi- 
tation. 

2.  The  suddenness  of  the  lesion. — Wlien  a  valvular  lesion  is 
quickly  established,  as,  for  example,  when  an  aortic  valve-cusp 
is  ruptured,  a  sudden  strain  is  thrown  upon  the  cavity  of  the 
heart  which  is  placed  immediately  behind  the  lesion.  In 
consequence  of  the  sudden  increase  of  the  blood-pressure, 
dilatation  of  the  cavity  is  (apt  to  be)  produced,  and  hyper- 
trophy is  only  subsequently  established.^ 

When,  on  the  contrary,  a  valvular  lesion  is  slowly  and 
gradually  established,  the  blood-pressure  behind  the  lesion  is 
very  gradually  increased.  The  muscular  wall  of  that  cavity 
of  the  heart  which  is  situated  immediately  behind  the  lesion 
is  stimulated  by  the  gradually  Increasing  blood-pressure ; 
and  provided  that  the  vitality  of  this  organism  as  a  whole, 
and  of  the  heart  in  particular  is  good,  the  increased  stimu- 
lation is  attended  (in  the  case  of  obstructive  lesions  at  all 
events)  with  the  production  of  a  slowly  developing  hyper- 
trophy, which  lor  a  time  keeps  pace  with  the  valvular  lesion 
and  counterbalances  the  defect.  In  the  case  of  obstructive 
lesions,  then,  which  are  slowly  and  gradually  established, 
hypertrophy  of  the  cardiac  wall  behind  the  lesion  is  gradually 
produced,  and  it  is  only  subsequently  that  dilatation  is  set 
up.  This  statement  applies  more  especially  to  aortic  stenosis, 
for  in  the  case  of  the  mitral  valve  the  strain  on  the  thin 
walled  auricle  is  probably  from  the  first  attended  with  some 
dilatation.  We  shall  afterwards  see  that  in  the  case  of  re- 
gurgitant lesions  the  tendency  to  the  production  of  dilatation, 

'  In  the  lower  animaU  arli6cial  l»*8ions  of  the  valves  arc  immctlialcly  cnmpcn- 
Mtetl  by  ihe  reserve  force  which  the  heart  ix)sscsscs.  In  the  human  subject 
leuons  of  ihis  description  sclrlom  occur,  except  in  the  case  of  valves  previously 
weakened  by  disease  ;  and  in  such  coses  very  serious  derangement  of  the  circuU- 
lion  is,  as  a  rule,  immetliaicly  set  up.  In  other  words,  ihc  rcscn'c  force  possessed 
by  (he  human  heart,  is  iwldom  sufiicicnt  to  iomplctdy  and  immtdtatdy  remedy  such 
ft  sudden  and  severe  lesion. 
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in  the  earlier  stages,  is  even  greater  than  in  cases  of 
stenosis  ;  for  the  increased  blood-pressnrc  during  diastole» 
while  it  undoubtedly  stimulates  the  flaccid  muscular  wall  to 
contract  more  rapidly  than  is  natural,  tends  also  to  produce 
dilatation.  In  regurgitant  lesions,  then,  which  are  slowly 
and  gradually  established,  some  dilatation  in  addition  to 
hypertrophy  is  usually  produced,  even  in  tlic  early  stages  of 
the  case. 

3.  The  extent  of  the  lesion. 

4.  The  general  vitality  of  the  individual  and  tfte  special 
vitality  of  the  luart  in  particular, — If  the  general  tone  of 
the  organism  is  below  par^  and  more  particularly  if  the 
special  vitality  of  the  cardiac  muscle  is  interfered  with, 
either  as  the  result  of  defective  blood-supply  (disease  of 
the  coronar>'  arteries),  defective  nerve  supply,  or  structural 
defects,  such  as  fatty  or  fibroid  changes,  the  cardiac  muscle 
does  not  respond  ft)  the  increased  stimulation,  there  is  little 
or  no  compensation,  and  dilatation  and  not  hypertrophy  is 
produced. 

The  nett  result^  then,  as  regards  tlu  mechanical  derange- 
ment of  the  circulation,  which  is  produced  by  any  valvular 
lesion,  is  determined  by  the  suddenness  and  extent  of  the 
lesion  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  amount  of  the  com- 
pensatory changes  in  the  heart  on  the  other. 

When  we  come  to  measure  the  results  on  i/u  organism  as 
a  ivltole,  we  have  to  take  into  account  the  condition  of  the 
peripheral  organs  {i.e.  the  organs  peripheral  to  the  heart — 
the  centre  of  the  circulation).  The  same  amount  of  me- 
chanical derangement  of  the  circulation  will  produce  very 
different  effects,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  two  individuals, 
one  of  whom  is  healthy  and  the  other  in  a  state  of  disease. 
In  other  words,  the  resisting  power  to  the  mechanical 
derangement  of  the  circulation  possessed  by  the  peripheral 
tissues  and  organs,  more  particularly  the  condition  of  the 
digestive  apparatus,  the  kidneys,  and  the  ncr\'e  centres,  is 
a  most  important  factor  in  determining  this  result. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  we  will  now  consider  the 
lesions  of  the  different  valves  in  detail. 


Mitral  Incompei€7Uc, 
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MITR.\L  INCOMPETENCE. 

Definition. — Mitral  incompetence  includes  all  those  con- 
ditions, which  interfere  with  the  perfect  closure  of  the  mitral 
valve  apparatus,  and  allow  a  regurgitant  blood  current  to  pass 
from  the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle  to  that  of  the  left  auricle, 
during  the  ventricular  contraction  or  systole. 


Etiology  and  Pathobgy 


■Mitral  regurgitation  is  a 
1 


very 
common  condition  ;  it  is  met  with  at  all  ages,*  and  in  a 
variety  of  afifections,  and  may  result  from  a  lesion  of  any  part 
of  the  mitral  valve  apparatus  (sphincter  muscle,  basal  ring, 
valve  segments,  chordre  tcndinese,  or  papillary  muscles)  ;  but  in 
order  that  the  exact  manner  of  its  production  may  be  clearly 
understood.  I  must  direct  attention,  more  minutely  than  1  have 
hitherto  done,  to  the  construction  of  the  mitral  valve  appa- 
ratus, and  to  the  manner  in  which  its  closure  is  effected. 

The  function  of  the  mitral  valve  apparatus  is,  of  course,  to 
close  the  mitral  orifice  and  to  prevent  any  regurgitation  from 
the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle  to  that  of  the  left  auricle, 
during  the  ventricular  systole.     This  closure  is  effected  : — 

iS)  By  the  narrowing  of  the  mitral  orifice^  which  results 
from  the  vcniricnlar  contraction. 

The  mitral  orifice  is  surrounded  in  its  posterior  two-thirds 
by  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  left  ventricle  ;  while  the  anterior 
third,  which  is  fibrous,  is  formed  by  the  fibrous  continuation 
of  the  two  posterior  aortic  sinuses  to  which  the  great  anterior 
flap  of  the  mitral  valve  is  attached.  (Sec  figs.  177  and  178,) 
Now  during  the  ventricular  systole  the  muscular  fibres  sur- 
rounding the  mitral  orifice,  of  course,  contract  ;  and  (as 
Macalister  has  shown  in  the  admirable  lecture  in  which  he 
has  described  the  most  important  observations  of  Ludwig  and 
Hesse  on  the  form  and  mechanism  of  the  heart)  *when 
systole  is  complete,  the  area  of  the  orifices  is  not  much  more 
than  half  of  what  it  is  in  diastole/     (See  fig.  179.) 


'  Kegiirgitation  due  to  organic  changes  in  tbc  valve  tcgments,  which  is  gener- 
nlly  due  to  rheumatic  endocarditis,  is  more  common  in  young  than  in  old  people. 
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Fig.  177.— Portion  of  the 
aorta  and  woJl  of  the  left 
ventricle  with  one  entire  seg- 
ment hlvA  Iwu  half  segincnls  of 
the  aortic  valve,  and  the  right 
or  anterior  segment  of  the 
mitral  ralvc;  o,  ^,  r,  sinu&es  of 
Valsalva  opposite  the  seg- 
ments; in  tft  and  b^  the  aper- 
turet  of  the  coronar)*  aitcrics 
are  wen;  d,  rf",  the  inner  sur- 
face ofihe  wall  of  the  ventricle  ; 
I,  3,  curved  attached  border 
of  the  segments  ;  3,  ihemiddle 
of  the  free  Ixjrdcr  (corpus 
Aroniii) ;  e,  /,  the  base  of  the 
anterior  segment  of  the  mitral 
valve ;  /,  it*  apex ;  l>etwecn  ^, 
and  /,  and  /,  the  attachment 
of  the  branchcil  chorda.*  tcn- 
dineac  to  the  margin  and  outer 
surface  of  the  valve  segment; 
g^  right,  A,  left  principal  papil- 
lary mu»cle:  the  cut  choid» 
tcndinex  are  those  which  be- 
long to  the  posterior  segment 
and  the  small  or  intermediate 
segments. — K^fter  Quam.) 


Fio.  178.— Calfs  heart  bolted, 
showing  the  aortic  (C)  and  mitral 
(U)  uHHccs  thrown  into  one  by  the 
removal  of  the  mitral  valve,  the 
lower  A  lieing  the  central  fibro- 
cartilage,  K  the  tricuspid  orifice,  and 
F  the  orifice  of  (he  pulmonary 
artery. — {Afttr  Sihson, ) 
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Fig.  I'j^—Base  of  tki  ifiitricUs  l$t  iystaie  accotdin^  la  Ijii/wig;  tuihtAirds 
naturaistu^ — {After  Macaiutfr. ) 


FiC.  180. — Cross  sfftim  of  the  r>emtrieUs  in  sysiote.  —{After  Maetsiistfr, ) 

(2)  By  the  acairate  apposition  of  the  mitral  segments. — 
There  are  two  mitral  segments.  The  ttnterior  flap,  which 
is  simple,  and  when  closed  is  shaped  like  a  three  quarters 
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moon.  '  is  attached  on  the  one  hand  to  the  junction  of  the  left 
ventricle  to  the  left  auricle,  and  on  the  other  to  the  roots  of  the 
right  and  left  posterior  flaps  of  the  aortic  valve.  This  attach- 
ment of  the  mitral  to  the  aortic  valve  is  effected  through 
the  fibrous  structure  that  extends  from  the  base  of  one  valve 
to  the  base  of  the  other,  and  by  the  central  fibro-cartilage  of 
the  heart,  which  forms  a  triple  bond  of  connection,  that  ties 
the  mitral,  the  aortic,  and  the  tricuspid  valves  to  each  other' 
*The  posterior  flap  is  compound,  and  when  closed,  is 
shaped  like  a  quarter  or  crescent-shaped  moon.  The  com- 
pound posterior  flap  is  usually  made  up  of  one  central  and 
two  lateral  sub-segments,  the  latter  being  sometimes  subdi- 
vided. These  sub-segments  adapt  themselves  so  to  each  other, 
that  the  concavity  of  the  crescentic  border  of  the  posterior 
compound  flap  is  preser\*ed  entire  ;  for  it  would  have  been 
impossible,  by  means  of  one  simple  fold  of  membrane,  to 
fill  up  without  a  break  the  whole  of  the  crescentic  border.' 
'  When  the  mitral  valve  is  shut,  the  anterior  flap  of 
the  valve  presents  a  convex  edge,  shaped  like  a  horse-shoe, 
which  falls  back  upon,  and  fits  like  a  lid  into,  the  posterior 
flap  of  the  valve,  which  flap,  being  crescentic  in  shape,  pre- 
sents a  concave  edge.  Each  flap  adapts  itself  to  the  other 
by  a  notched  lip,  made  up  of  small  hemispherical  eminences. 
The  eminences  of  one  Up  fill  up  the  notches  of  the  other  lip. 
These  eminences  thus  seen  on  the  auricular  surface  of  the  valve, 
are  cells  when  seen  on  its  ventricular  surface,  and  as  these 
cells  are  distended  with  blood  when  the  ventricle  contracts, 
and  are  exactly  maintained  in  their  places  by  the  tendinous 
cords  and  papillary  muscles,  the  distended  cells  or  eminences 
at  the  opposite  lips  of  the  valve  adapt  themselves  to  and 
press  against  each  other  during  the  systole,  so  as  to  shut  the 
valve.'*  (See  figs.  177,  181,  182.  and  183.  in  which  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  mitral  valve  segments  is  clearly  shown.) 

(3)  Further^  the  segments  of  the  vahe  are  maifttained  in 
position  by  vteans  of  the  chordee  ictuittte<p  a»d  papillary  museles, 
— During   the  ventricular  contraction  shortening  of  the  pa- 

*  SiUson  on  Ihc  Form  anri   Position  of  the  I  {earl.     Rmitlt  Reynolifs  System 
of  Medicine.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  50.  51. 


Flo.  IHI. — S-^rtioti  tJtrnuf//i  t.'ie.  aorfa,  Uft  anricU,  ottc  of  tMe  Oftrttc  tiapnetrti  emd  tht  anterior  cutpof  the 
mUrat  ra/re,  of  a  child  t/iri-i-  ti'ttkt  old.  (^Mn^iujied  about  10  tuanteltrt.)  The  aorta  has  become 
dutached  from  tbo  auricle  iu  the  process  uf  mouutin^. 

a,  inner,  6,  iriiddle.  ami  r,  cuter  coats  of  tlie  nortn ;  rf,  nlnua  of  Valsalva;  ^,  segment  of  aortfo 
■vnive;/./,  f»acoll«;  ^, «?',  CL-Uular  linsiw  Im'Iwpi'U  the  aorta  and  left  auricle,  which  have  become 
detached  in  the  jirnct-h-.  of  mounting ;  A,  endocardium  lining  the  left  auricle ;  i.  connective  ttssne 
layer  of  the  endocanlnim  of  the  left  aiu-irle  m.  m,  ni,  muscular  fibres  of  the  wall  of  the  left  auricle; 
»,  n,  anterior  segmout  of  the  mitral  valve ;  f,  place<l  id  a  siuus  or  depresnon  beneath  the  aortic 
valve  cusp. 


Pro.  182. — Section  throuffk  ike  left  auricle  an<l  Uft  wntricte  of  a  chUd  thief  veeln  old 
skotciiiff  the  attachment  oj  the  posterior  teff merit  of  Me  mitral  ro/re.  {M<ujuijied 
about  10  diameters.) 

The  poBtorior  segment  of  the  mitral  valve  has  become  corled  up  io  the  prpcees  of 
mouDtitig;  the  relntive  iliickuesbCHof  the  endocardium  lining  the  auricle  and  ventriclf 
respectively  are  well  seen. 

a,  epithelial  covering,  and 

&,  connective  tissue  layer  of  the  endocardium  of  the  left  auricle; 

c,  snb-eudocardial  connective  tissue 

dy  dy  muscular  fibres  of  the  left  auricle ; 

e,  connective  tissue  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  left  auricle  and  of  the  pericardium; 
y,  surface  of  the  pericardium  covering  the  left  auricle; 

g,  coronary  vein  transversely  divided ; 

hf  pad  of  fat  between  the  auricle  and  ventricle ; 

»,  pericardium  covering  the  left  ventricle; 

ly  large  vein  in  the  pericardium 

kj  k,  muscular  fibres  of  the  left  ventricle; 

ft,  the  turned  up  extremity  of  the  poMterior  segment  of  tho  mitral  valve; 

n'y  the  point  of  attachment  of  a  chorda  teuilinea  to  the  mitral  valve. 
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closure  of  the  valvular  orifices.  Lesions  of  this  description 
affect  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  (both  the  mitral  and 
tricuspid)  much  more  frequently  than  the  sigmoid. 

Auriculo-ventricular  regurgitation  may  theoretically  be 
either  '  relative '  or  '  muscular/  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  I 
believe  the  two  conditions  are  very  generally,  if  not  invariably, 
combined.  In  cases  of  this  description,  unless  there  is  some 
other  valvular  lesion  present,  such  for  example,  as  stenosis, 
the  result  of  chronic  endocarditis,  the  regurgitation  is  simple, 
i,e,  unattended  by  stenosis.  The  mitral  and  triciuspid  re- 
gurgitation which  occurs  in  chlorosis,  progressive  pernicious 
anaimia,  exophthalmic  goitre,  the  advanced  stages  of  fevers, 
etc.,  are  typical  examples  of  this  form. 

Aortic  incompetence  is  never,  of  course,  "muscular.*  Re- 
lative incompetence  of  the  aortic  orifice  is  simple,  i.e,  un- 
accompanied by  stenosis.  Increased  aortic  tension,  general 
dilatation  of  the  base  of  the  aorta,  or  aneurismal  dilatations 
immediately  above  the  aortic  segments,  are  the  conditions 
which  produce  it. 

It  is  said  that  *  relative*  incompetence  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  may  be  produced  in  the  same  manner  as  relative 
incompetence  of  the  aortic  orifice  (by  increased  pulmonary 
tension,  etc.) ;  but  no  case  of  this  description  has  come  under 
my  own  observation. 


Patiwlogical  physiology. — Now  all  lesions  which  impair 
the  eflFiciency  of  the  valves,  i.e,  alt  valvular  lesions  which  pro- 
duce incompetence  or  stenosis,  or  a  combination  of  these  con- 
ditions, interfere  with  the  steady  onward  passage  of  the  blood 
in  the  normal  direction,  and  tend  to  produce  anaemia  in  front 
(arterial  anxmia)  and  congestion  behind  (venous  plethora). 
I  say  tend  to  produce,  for,  as  wc  have  previously  seen,  com- 
pensatory changes  in  the  heart  are  almost  invariably  estab- 
lished, which,  for  a  time  at  least,  restore  the  balance  of  the 
circulation. 

The  effects,  in  short,  of  all  lesions  which  impair  the 
efficiency  of  the  valves,  are  partly  mechanical  and  partly 
vital,  and  var>'  with  :  — 
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1.  Tlie  valve  ivhich  is  afftxtedy  and  the  exact  nature  of 
the  lesion. — The  effects  which  are  produced  for  instance,  by 
mitral  stenosis,  both  upon  the  heart  and  upon  the  peripheral 
venous  and  arterial  systems,  and  hence  upon  distant  organs, 
are  very  different  from  those  which  result  from  aortic  regurgi- 
tation. 

2.  TIu  suddenness  of  t lie  lesion. — When  a  valvular  lesion  is 
quickly  established,  as,  for  example,  when  an  aortic  valve-cusp 
is  ruptured,  a  sudden  strain  is  thrown  ujwn  the  cavity  of  the 
heart  which  is  placed  immediately  behind  the  lesion.  In 
consequence  of  the  sudden  increase  of  the  blood-pressure, 
dilatation  of  the  cavity  Is  (apt  to  be)  produced,  and  hyper- 
trophy is  only  subsequently  established.* 

When,  on  the  contrary,  a  valvular  lesion  is  slowly  and 
gradually  established,  the  blood-pressure  behind  the  lesion  is 
very  gradually  increased.  The  muscular  wall  of  that  cavity 
of  the  heart  which  is  situated  immediately  behind  the  lesion 
is  stimulated  by  the  gradually  increasing  blood-pressure  ; 
and  provided  that  the  vitality  of  this  organism  as  a  whole, 
and  of  the  heart  in  particular  is  good,  the  increased  stimu- 
lation is  attended  (in  the  case  of  obstructive  lesions  at  all 
events)  with  the  production  of  a  slowly  developing  hyper- 
trophy, which  lor  a  time  keeps  pace  with  tlie  valvular  lesion 
and  counterbalances  the  defect  In  the  case  of  obstructive 
lesions,  then,  which  are  slowly  and  gradually  established, 
hypertrophy  of  the  cardiac  wall  behind  the  lesion  is  gradually 
produced,  and  it  is  only  subsequently  that  dilatation  is  set 
up.  This  statement  applies  more  especially  to  aortic  stenosis, 
for  in  the  case  of  the  mitral  valve  the  strain  on  the  thin 
walled  auricle  is  probably  from  the  first  attended  with  some 
dilatation.  We  shall  afterwards  see  that  in  the  case  of  re- 
gurgitant lesions  the  tendency  to  the  production  of  dilatation, 

'  In  the  lower  animals  artiliciAl  lf]iton»  of  the  valves  are  inime'Iiatcly  compcn* 
sated  by  the  reserve  force  which  the  heart  possesses.  In  the  human  subject 
lemons  of  this  description  seldom  occur,  except  in  the  case  of  valves  prtviixisly 
weakened  by  disease  ;  &nd  in  such  cases  very  serious  derangement  of  the  circula- 
tion is,  as  a  rule,  imme<lialcty  set  up.  In  olhcr  words,  Ihe  reserve  force  poisrssnl 
by  the  human  heart,  is  seldom  sufficient  to  cQmplfUly  and  immediatfly  remedy  such 
a  cudrien  and  severe  tesion. 
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{d)  Fibroid  degeneration  of  the  left  ventricle.  This  is  not  a 
frequent  cause  of  mitral  incompetence  \  firstly,  because  fibroid 
degeneration  of  the  left  ventricle  is  not  ver>'  common  ;  and, 
secondly^  because  in  many  cases  in  which  the  left  ventricle  is 
affected  with  fibroid  degeneration,  the  conditions  for  the  pro- 
duction of  mitral  regurgitation  are  not  established.  If,  for 
instance,  the  mitral  sphincter  remains  sound,  or,  if  the  basal 
ring  is  narrowed,  as  it  often  is  in  consequence  of  the  endo- 
carditic  changes,  which  are  so  frequently  associated  with 
fibroid  degeneration  of  the  wall  of  the  heart,  the  valve  flaps 
may  be  quite  competent  to  close  the  orifice. 

ie)  Grave's  Disease  (Exophthalmic  Goitre). — In  many  of 
these  cases,  mitral  regurgitation,  the  result  of  muscular  and 
relative  incompetence,  occurs. 

Stenosis  is  rarely  combined  with  *  muscular*  and  *  relative' 
incompetence.  On  examining  the  heart  in  cases  of  this  de- 
scription, therefore,  after  death,  the  valve  may  appear  to  be 
perfectly  natural.  We  can  only^  judge  of  the  competence  of 
the  mitral  valve  (i)  by  accurate  measurement  of  the  orifice, 
and  (2)  by  careful  microscopical  examination  of  its  sphincter 
muscle  And  in  judging  of  its  competence  by  measurement, 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  post-mortan  contraction 
of  the  left  ventricle  diminishes  the  size  of  the  orifice,  just  as 
ante-mortem  contraction  does. 

2.  Relative  Incompetence. — This  condition  is,  as  I  have 
mentioned  above,  generally  combined  with  '  muscular'  incom- 
petence. It  occurs  more  particularly  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle  is  dilated  and  its  muscular  wall 
degenerated.  In  the  later  stages  of  aortic  regurgitation, 
mitral  regurgitation  due  to  a  combined  condition  of  '  relative ' 
and  'muscular'  incompetence,  is  of  common  occurrence.*  High 
arterial  tension,  when  combined  with  impaired  tonicity,  fatty 
degeneration,  etc.,  of  the  left  ventricle,  also  gives  rise  to  it. 

*  Thr  water  test  U  useless  in  those  coses  in  which  the  left  ventricle  U  relaxed 
and  flaccid.  It  cnn  only  be  properly  apptieH  in  those  cases  in  which  the  heart  u> 
in  ft  condition  of  rigor,  and  the  left  ventricle  firmly  contracle<I. 

'  The  mitral  rcKurgilation,  which  i*  sometimes  associaled  with  increa.sed  arterifll 
tension,  i&  in  other  case&  due  lo  chronic  endocarditis,  set  up  by  the  violent  strain 
to  which  the  segment*  arc  whjectCfl, 
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3.  Structural  changes  in  the  valve  segments,  chorda  tendincce, 
and  papillary  muscles. — In  cases  of  this  description  the  incom- 
petence is  very  generally  combined  with  more  or  less  stenosis 
of  the  orifice.'  The  incompetence  may  be  due  to  the  follow- 
ing conditions  : — 

{a)  Acute  Endocarditis. — This  cause  of  mitral  regurgita- 
tion has  aheady  been  fully  considered.  (See  page  371,  et scq,) 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  during  the  acute  stage,  the  in- 
competence is  generally />«/r,  ;>.  unassociated  with  stenosis. 

{b)  Chronic  Endocarditis. — The  thickening  and  retraction 
of  the  valve  segments,  or  retraction  of  the  chorda;  tcndincae, 
prevent  the  accurate  apposition  of  the  valve  flaps,  and  re- 
gurgitation consequently  occurs.  Regurgitation  may  result 
from  elongation  and  stretching  of  the  chordae  tendineae,  which 
have  become  softened  by  the  inflammatory  process.  The 
mitral  flaps  are  consequently  no  longer  held  in  accurate 
apposition,  but  are  forced  too  far  back  during  the  ventricular 
systole. 

(r)  Rupture  of  the  chordae  tendinea?. — This  is  fortunately 
a  comparatively  rare  condition.    The  regurgitation  which  re- 
sults is  very  free,  and  the  symptoms  proportionately  severe. 
More  than  one  cord  may  give  way.     Rupture  of  aperfecU^  { 
healthy  tendinous  cord  probably  never  occurs.     In  the  cases  1 
which  have   come   under   my   own  observation  in  the  post-    ■ 
mortem  room  (such  as  that  represented  in  fig^.  169  and  170), 
there  have  been  well-marked  appearances  of  endocarditis. 

(d)  Fatty  and  fibroid  changes  in  the  papillary  muscles. 
— In  fatty  conditions  of  the  left  ventricle,  notably  in  progres- 
sive pernicious  anaemia,  the  papillar)'  muscles  are  implicated. 
They  are,  also,  frequently  the  seat  of  fibroid  changes.  In 
chronic  endocarditis,  for  example,  the  tips  of  the  papillary 
muscles  to  which  the  thickened  tendinous  cords  are  attached, 
are  very  frequently  involved,  and  in  some  cases  the  whole 
muscular  fibre  of  one  or  more  of  the  papillary  muscles  is 


*  Incompetence  due  to  organic  changes  in  the  valve  t^ments  is  frequently 
comhinrd  with  regurgitation  due  to  '  muscular  *  'or  *  relative  '  incompetence. 
This  is  more  particularly  the  case  in  the  terminal  stages  of  the  (liMm».e,  when  the 
muscular  fibre  of  the  left  ventncle  has  become  degeneraiefl. 
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replaced  by  fibrous  tissue.  In  both  of  these  conditions,  but 
more  especially  in  the  former  (for  in  fibroid  degeneration  of 
the  papillar)'  muscles,  the  chordr-e  tcndinea  arc  often  re- 
tracted) the  mitral  segments  arc  not  held  accurately  in  posi- 
tion during  the  ventricular  contraction,  but  are  floated  too  far 
back  into  the  orifice  ;  regurgitation  consequently  results. 

{e)  Atheroma. — The  anterior  segment  of  the  mitral  valve 
is  occasionally  affected  with  atheroma,  though  much  more 
rarely  than  the  aortic  cusps.  In  many  cases  the  atheroma- 
tous deposits  do  not  interfere  with  the  competence  of  the 
valve  ;  in  others  (and  in  these  cases  chronic  endocarditis  is 
usually  present)  the  valve  segments  become  thickened,  rigid, 
and  incompetent. 


Pathological  Physiology. — The  first  eflfect  of  mitral  regur- 
gitation is,  of  course,  to  allow  some  of  the  blood,  which 
ought  to  be  pumped  into  the  aorta  during  the  ventricular 
systole,  to  pass  back  into  the  left  auricle  ;  in  other  words,  to 
produce  more  or  less  engorgement  behind,  and  more  or  less 
anxmia  in  front  of  the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle. 

The  Je'rtJWr/ cflTcct  is  to  produce  a  scries  of  changes  in  the 
heart  itself,  the  other  parts  of  the  circulatory*  system,  and  in 
the  peripheral  organs  (/>.  the  organs  peripheral  to  the  heart 
— the  centre  of  the  circulation). 

Some  of  these  changes  are,  as  I  have  so  repeatedly  pointed 
out,  eminently  salutary  and  compensatory  in  character;  others 
are  as  decidedly  prejudicial. 

The  extent  of  the  vascular  engorgement  behind,  and  of  the 
antTmia  in  front,  is  equal,  as  we  have  previously  seen,  to  the 
amount  of  the  regurgitation  less  the  degree  of  compensation  ; 
while  the  extent  of  the  tissue  changes  is  determined  by: — 

(i)  The  amount  of  the  vascular  derangement  (/>.  of  the 
engorgement  behind  and  the  anaemia  in  front). 

(2)  The  vitality  or  resisting  power  of  the  tissues  as  a  whole, 
and  of  certain  special  organs,  such  as  the  Hver,  stomach, 
kidneys,  and  nerve  centres,  in  particular. 

But  since  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  both  for  the  due 
comprehension  of  tlie  symptoms   and   for   the   purposes   of 
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intelligent  prognosis  and  treatment,  to  understand  clearly  the 
exact  nature  of  these  changes,  we  must  consider  them  in 
further  detail. 

Effect  on  tlie  te/t  auricle. — The  regurgitant  current  passes 
into  the  left  auricle  during  its  diastole,  />.  when  its  walls  are 
flaccid,  and  meets  the  blood  current  which  is  being  poured 
into  its  cavity  by  the  pulmonary  veins.  The  cavity  of  the  left 
auricle  is,  therefore,  more  forcibly  and  more  rapidly  dilated 
than  in  health  ;  its  muscular  wall  is  more  frequently  and  more 
powerfully  stimulated  ;  It  contracts  more  frequently,  and  tends 
to  become  hypertrophied.  The  hypertrophy  is  seldom  great ; 
for.  in  \\\Q  first  place,  the  muscular  wall  of  the  auricle  is  very 
thin,  and  is  much  more  easily  dilated  tlian  hyjx'rtrophicd  ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  the  primary  lesion,  which  produces 
the  regurgitation,  is  very  frequently  a  degenerated  or  debili- 
tated condition  of  the  ventricular  muscle.  In  cases  of  this 
description  {t,e.  cases  of  muscular  and  relative  incompetence) 
the  auricular  muscle  is  very  generally  in  a  similar  condition 
(degenerated  or  debilitated)  and  incapable,  therefore,  of  much 
hypertrophy. 

In  addition,  the  fibrous  layer  of  the  endocardium  lining 
the  auricle  usually  becomes  thickened.  The  usual  result  is, 
therefore,  that  the  cavity  of  the  left  auricle  becomes  more  or 
less  dilated,  its  muscular  wall  more  or  less  hypertrophied, 
and  the  fibrous  layer  of  the  endocardium  thickened. 

Now  all  of  these  changes  arc  under  certain  circumstances 
salutary'.  In  those  cases,  for  instance,  in  which  the  auricle 
becomes  just  suflRciently  dilated  to  accommodate  the  quantity 
uf  blood,  which  passes  back  at  each  ventricular  systole,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  receive  the  normal  quantity  of  blood  from 
the  lungs,  and  in  which  the  muscular  wall  of  the  auricle 
becomes  suflFicicntly  hypertrophied  to  expel  fj//the  auricular 
contents  (both  the  blood  passing  into  its  cavity  from  the 
lungs  and  from  the  left  ventricle),  there  is  little  or  no  conges- 
tion behind  the  cavity  of  the  left  auricle,  and  the  lesion  is 
practically  compensated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  perfect 
compensation  is  very  rarely  met  with,  except  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  regurgitation  is  small  in  amount,  and  in  which 
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the  vitality  of  the  cardiac  muscle  is  extremely  good.  Ex- 
amples of  such  perfect  compensation  do  however  occur, 
more  particularly  in  cases  of  mitral  regurgitation  in  which 
the  incompetence  is  caused  by  organic  changes  in  the  valve 
segments,  and  in  which  the  patient  is  young  and  healthy. 
Perfect  compensation  of  this  description  is  seldom  if  ever 
seen  in  'muscular'  or  'relative'  incompetence  or  \x\frce  regur- 
gitation, the  result  of  organic  changes  in  the  valve  segments. 

Effects  Oft  the  Pulmonary  Ciratlation. — In  almost  all  cases 
of  mitral  regurgitation  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  obstructed. 
In  the  cases  of  perfect  compensation,  to  which  I  have  just 
referred,  the  obstruction  may  be  so  slight  as  to  be  practically 
ignored.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  is  much  more  con- 
siderable. The  free  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  pulmonary 
veins  into  the  cavity  of  the  left  auricle  is  interfered  with, 
more  particularly  during  the  period  of  the  ventricular  systole. 
The  tension  of  the  blood  in  the  whole  pulmonary  circuit  (the 
pulmonary  veins,  pulmonary  capillaries,  and  pulmonary*  artery) 
is  consequently  increased.  Dilatation  of  the  pulmonary  ves- 
sels, more  especially  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  and  other 
secondary  changes  in  the  pulmonary  tissue,  to  which  I  shall 
presently  refer  more  in  detail,  occur. 

The  obstruction  in  the  lungs  during  the  ventricular  systole, 
throws  an  increased  strain  on  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
in  consequence  of  which  its  muscular  fibres  are  over-stimulated 
and  (when  healthyj  become  hypcrtrophied. 

The  dilatation  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries  is,  in  the  earlier 
stages  at  least,  seldom  so  great  as  in  mitral  stenosis,  for  in 
mitral  regurgitation  the  increased  blood  pressure  in  the  pul- 
monary circuit  is  not  so  continuous  as  it  is  in  stenosis  of  the 
mitral  orifice.  In  cases  of  mitral  regurgitation  (I  am  speaking 
of  comparatively  pure  cases  in  which  there  is  little  or  no 
stenosis  combined  with  the  incompetence),  as  soon  as  the 
ventricular  systole  ceases,  the  mitral  valve  is  of  course  thrown 
open,  and  the  blood  pressure  in  the  pulmonar>'  circuit  is  sud- 
denly lowered.  In  mitral  stenosis,  on  the  contrarj',  the  passage 
of  the  blood  from  tlie  left  auricle  to  the  left  ventricle,  through 
the  narrowed  orifice,  is  a  gradual  process  ;  and  the  fall  of  the 
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blood  pressure  in  the  pulmonary  circuit  is  much  more  slowly 
brought  about. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  in  mitral  stenosis,  and  in 
those  cases  of  mitral  regurgitation  in  which  the  muscular  wall 
of  the  left  ventricle  is  degenerated,  the  suction  action  of  the 
left  ventricle  is  much  less  perfect  than  normal,  and  the  passage 
of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  is,  from  this  cause,  rendered 
more  diilRcult  than  in  health.  In  the  healthy  condition  of 
things,  '  the  force  that  overcomes  the  resistance  of  the  lung 
capillaries  is  not  entirely  a  vis  a  tergo.  The  left  ventricle 
does  some  of  the  work  of  the  right.  To  produce  this  elastic 
straining  in  its  walls,  of  course  requires  a  greater  muscular 
effort  in  the  contraction  ;  but  the  energy  is  not  lost  or  wasted. 
When  diastole  begins,  it  is  restored — for  the  benefit  of  the 
pulmonary  circulation.*  *  In  those  cases,  therefore,  of  mitral 
regurgitation  in  which  the  ventricular  muscle  is  debilitated  or 
degenerated,  an  additional  strain  is  thrown  upon  the  right 
ventricle  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  suction  power  of 
the  left  heart ;  vice  vcrsd  in  those  cases  in  which  the  muscular 
wall  of  the  left  ventricle  is  healthy  and  hypcrtrophied,  the 
suction  power  of  the  left  heart  may  be  actually  increased,  and 
the  flow  of  blood  through  the  lungs  during  the  ventricular 
diastole  facilitated. 

Changes  in  the  right  heart. — As  I  have  just  explained,  the 
obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs, 
which  results  from  mitral  incompetence,  throws  an  increased 
strain  on  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart.  In  some  cases,  more 
especially  in  young  healthy  patients,  and  in  cases  in  which 
the  mitral  lesion  has  resulted  from  organic  changes  in  the  valve 
segments,  the  right  ventricle  responds  well  to  the  increased 
stimulation,  and  becomes  hypcrtrophied.  This  is  another 
eminently  favourable  and  compensatory  result.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  many  cases  (as,  for  instance,  in  all  those  conditions 
in  which  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  right  ventricle  is  debili- 
tated and  diseased),  the  response  is  imperfect^  and  dilatation, 


^  iMture  on  the  Form  anU  M<chanixm  c/  tht  Heart,  by  Dr  Oonaid  Macaiuttr, 
—  Briiuh  Maiicai  yourttal,  Oct.  28,  l88i,  p.  824. 
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or  a  combined  condition  of  dilatation  and  hypertrophy 
results.  In  proportion  as  the  dilatation  exceeds  the  hyper- 
trophy, so  is  the  result  injurious.  When  the  muscular  wall  of 
the  right  ventricle  is  debilitated,  and  when  the  cavity  of  tlic 
right  ventricle  is  dilated,  tricuspid  regurgitation,  as  the  result 
of  *  muscular*  and  *  relative'  incompetence  is  established/  and 
the  last  barrier  which  protects  the  superior  and  inferior  venze 
cava;  and  the  veins  of  the  heart  itself,  from  the  baneful  effects 
of  backward  pressure,  is  removed. 

With  the  occurrence  of  tricuspid  regurgitation  the  cavity 
of  the  right  auricle  becomes  dilated,  the  fibrous  layer  of  its 
endocardial  coat  thickened,  and  in  some  cases  its  muscular 
wall  hypertrophicd.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  the  hyper- 
trophy is  sufficiently  great  to  be  of  any  practical  effect. 

Effect  on  tlu  left  ventricle. — Before  considering  the  results 
of  congestion  of  the  systemic  venous  circulation,  which  follow 
next  in  order,  as  we  proceed  backwards  from  the  mitral  valve 
to  the  periphery,  it  will  perhaps  be  well  to  direct  attention  to 
the  alterations  which  arc  produced  in  the  cavity  of  the  left 
ventricle,  and  to  the  conditions  which  result  therefrom. 

As  soon  as  the  systole  terminates,  the  elastic  recoil,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  left  ventricle  occurs  ;  the  mitral  valve  is  thrown 
open,  and  a  larj^er  quantity  of  blood  than  normal  passes  with 
unusual  force  from  the  cavity  of  the  left  auricle  into  that  of 
the  left  ventricle.  The  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle  is,  there- 
fore, more  quickly  distended,  and  its  muscular  wall  more 
powerfully  stimulated  than  in  health.  The  increased  stimula- 
tion, and  the  efifort  which  is  required  to  expel  the  unusually 
large  quantity  of  blood,  result  in  the  production  of  hyper- 
trophy, in  those  cases  in  which  the  vitality  of  the  muscular  tissue 
is  good.  In  other  cases  {ix\  when  the  vitality  of  the  cardiac 
muscle  is  impaired;  dilatation,  rather  than  hypertrophy,  occurs. 


'  Muscular  and  relative  incompetence  are  much  more  readily  established  at  the 
tricuspid  than  at  the  milral  orifice.  This  U,  of  course,  just  whot  we  would  expect, 
— the  muscular  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  being  so  much  more  powerful  than  that  of 
the  right.  The  condition  of  the  cardiac  muscle — its  capacity  of  becoming  hj-pcr* 
irophied — is,  therefore,  a  most  important  factor  in  determining  the  ptogrcsa  of 
milroJ  r^urgitation,  as  I  shall  afterwards  point  out  more  in  detail. 
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In  consequence  of  the  hypertropliy,  the  left  ventricle  is 
enabled  to  expel  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  than  it  otherwise 
could,  into  the  aorta  and  arterial  system.  In  this  respect, 
therefore,  the  hypertrophy  is  beneficial  aild  compensatory. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  powerful  contraction  of  the  left 
ventricle  drives  an  increased  quantity  of  blood  through  the 
incompetent  mitral  orifice.  In  this  rcspecr,  therefore,  the 
hypertrophy  is  bad. 

In  cases  of  mitral  regurgitation,  the  hypertrophy  is  seldom 
great,  and  is  usually  combined  with  more  or  less  dilatation  of 
the  ventricular  cavity.  In  judging  of  the  amount  of  hyper- 
trophy after  death,  it  is  important  to  note  the  condition  of 
the  muscular  fibre,  as  well  as  the  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the 
ventricle  and  the  weight  of  the  heart.  Increased  thickness 
of  the  wall  of  the  ventricle  may,  of  course,  be  due  to  other 
conditions  than  increase  of  its  muscular  fibres  (such,  for 
instance,  as  fibroid  degeneration,  fatty  deposits,  and  thickening 
of  the  pericardium).  In  many  of  the  cases  of  mitral  regurgi- 
tation, in  which  the  muscular  fibre  becomes  hypertrophicd, 
degenerative  changes,  such  as  fibroid  and  fatty  degeneration, 
subsequently  occur,  in  consequence  of  the  venous  hypera^mia 
in  the  cardiac  walls,  and  the  deficient  supply  of  healthy  arterial 
blood  resulting  from  an  advanced  mitral  lesion. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle  may  be  due  to  extra-cardiac  causes,  such  a.s 
cirrhosis  of  the  kidney,  atheroma  of  the  arterial  system,  etc. 
It  is  also  probable  that  in  advanced  stages  of  mitral  disease, 
the  venous  engorgement  and  capillary  congestion,  by  impeding 
the  flow  from  the  arterial  to  the  venous  system,  throw  an 
increased  strain  upon  the  left  heart,  and  so  produce  hyper- 
trophy of  the  walls  of  tlie  left  ventricle. 

Effects  Oft  the  Systemic  I  \'uotts  Circulation  and  Peripheral 
Organs. — With  the  occurrence  of  dilatation  of  the  right  heart, 
and  more  particularly  after  tricuspid  incompetence  has  become 
fully  established,  the  systemic  venous  circulation,  which  is 
usually  from  the  first  more  or  less  interfered  with,  becomes 
seriously  embarrassed  ;  the  watery  parts  of  the  blood  tend 
to  escape   into   the  subcutaneous   cellular  tissue  and   great 
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lymphatic  sacs  (peritoneum,  pleurse,  pericardium),  and  the 
secondary  alterations,  which  the  venous  congestion  ha*;  been 
slowly  producing  in  the  walls  of  the  heart  and  in  the  peripheral 
organs,  become  much  more  prominent. 

These  alterations,  which  arc  partly  also  due  to  a  deficient 
supply  of  healthy  arterial  blood  arc  of  the  greatest  practical 
importance,  and  must  be  considered  in  detail. 

Ailerations  in  the  Lungs, — In  consequence  of  the  increased 
tension  of  the  blood  In  the  pulmonary  circuit,  the  pulmonary 
capillaries  become  dilated  and  encroach  more  upon  the  air 
space  (the  interior  of  the  air  vesicles)  than  in  health.  These 
thin  walled  and  dilated  vessels  are  easily  ruptured  by  any 
sudden  increase  of  the  blood  pressure,  and  haemoptysis  and 
pulmonary  ajjoplexy  are  therefore  apt  to  occur.* 

The  venous  congestion  of  the  bronchial  veins,  which 
results  from  engorgement  of  the  systemic  venous  circulation 
leads  to  a  similar  change  (dilatation)  in  the  nutrient  vessels 
of  the  lungs  and  bronchi  ;  catarrh  of  the  air  vesicles  and 
bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  apt  to  arise,  and  the  condition 
which  has  been  termed  brown  induration  of  the  lungs  is  estab- 
lished. (J^dcma  of  the  lungs,  and  low  forms  of  pneumonia, 
are  also  very  apt  to  occur. 

Liver. — The  branches  of  the  hepatic  vein  become  dilated, 
and  the  liver  is  at  first  increased  in  size.  After  a  time  the 
liver  cells,  more  especially  those  in  the  centre  of  the  lobules, 
i,€.  in  the  zone  of  distribution  of  the  hepatic  vein,  become 
atrophied  and  fatty  ;  the  corpuscular  elements  of  the  blood 
(seen  after  death  in  the  form  of  pigment  granules  and  leu- 
cocytes) escape  from  the  dilated  and  congested  capillaries  into 
the  spaces  between  the  liver  cells.  Ultimately  the  organ  be- 
comes tougher  and  (sometimes)  smaller  than  normal,  and  after 
death  is  found  to  present  the  nutmeg  and  cirrhotic  appearance. 

Spieen. — The  spleen  becomes  engorged  and  enlarged  ; 
and  its  fibrous  stroma  increased.  After  death  it  is  found  to 
be  large,  tough,  and  of  a  dark  purple  colour. 

'  II.T:mopty»iH  and  pulmonary  a|>oplc*xy  seldom  occur  in  ihc  early  Mag»  of 
mitral  legiirgilation.  In  this  respect  mitral  incoint>ctcncc  divert  from  mitral 
Ktcnoaia  in  which  spilling  of  hlood  is  often  an  early  symptom. 
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Stomadi  and  Intestines. — The  venous  radicles  and  capil- 
laries become  enormously  enlarged,  the  secreting  structures 
are  apt  to  become  atrophied,  and  a  catarrhal  condition  of  the 
mucous  membrane  established. 

Kidneys, — Chronic  congestion  of  the  kidneys  is  attended 
with  a  scanty  flow  of  high-coloured  urine,  which  deposits  a 
copious  sediment  of  urates  and  often  contains  albumen. 
After  death  the  kidney  is  found  to  be  firm,  tough,  and  dark- 
coloured.  A  form  of  cirrhosis,  in  which  the  organ  may  be  of 
normal  size  or  larger  than  natural,  is  ultimately  established. 

Pelvic  Viscera. — Chronic  venous  congestion  of  the  pelvic 
viscera  leads  in  the  female  to  leucorrhxa  and  derangements 
of  menstruation. 

Nerve  6V///rtx— The  venous  radicles  of  the  nerve  centres 
share  in  the  general  congestion  ;  the  nutrition  of  the  nerve 
elements  is  imperfectly  carried  on,  and  an  (edematous  con- 
dition, with  effusion  into  the  ventricular  system,  ultimately 
occurs.  The  impaired  nutrition  of  the  trophic  and  other  nerve 
centres,  reacts  upon  all  the  pcrijjhcral  organs  and  tissues,  and 
the  vitality  and  resisting  power  of  the  whole  organism,  includ- 
ing the  heart  itself,  become  seriously  impaired. 

Heart. — It  is  extremely  imi)ortant  to  remember  that  the 
return  current  of  blood  through  the  cardiac  veins  is  also 
obstructed  ;  the  venous  radicles  and  capillaries  throughout 
the  heart  become  engorged  ;  their  contents  tend  to  escape, 
into  the  lymphatic  spaces  between  the  muscular  fibres  ;  and 
the  nutrition  of  the  muscular  fibres  is  interfered  with.  After 
death  the  cardiac  walls  arc  usually  found  to  be  tougher  and 
harder  than  natural.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  muscular 
fibres  are  fatty,  the  cardiac  wall  may  be  soft  and  pale. 

In  figure  184  I  have  attempted  to  represent  in  a  diagram- 
matic manner  the  cflTects  which  arc  produced  in  the  peri- 
pheral organs  by  the  congestion  of  the  venous  system. 

Alterations  in  the  Composition  of  the  Blood, — In  advanced 
stages  of  mitral  disease  the  composition  of  the  blood  is 
profoundly  altered,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  alteration,  the 
nutrition  of  the  tissues  and  organs,  including,  of  course,  the 
heart  itself,    is   very   imperfectly  carried   out.      The  altered 
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composition   of  the   Wood    is   due   to  the   following   condi- 
tions ; — 

I.  Imperfect  formation  and  elaboration, — The  appetite  is 
impaired,  the  amount  of  f«x)d  ingested  is  less  than  normal. 
The  functional  activity  of  the  stomach  and  other  organs, 
concerned  in  the  manufacture  of  the  blood,  is  seriously 
damaged  in  consequence  of  the  deficient  supply  of  healthy 
arterial  blood,  and  of  the  venous  congestion  and  its  results, 
which  have  been  already  described.  The  impaired  functional 
activity  of  the  nerve  centres  reacts,  of  course,  upon  the  stomach 
and  other  chylopoictic  viscera,  and  adds  further  difficulties 
to  the  digestive  process  ;  2.  Imperfect  elimination  of  waste 
products. — The  functional  activity  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  in- 
testines, and  skin  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  seriously  inter- 
fered with  and  the  blood  becomes  loaded  with  effete  products  ; 
3.  Imperfect  aeration. — In  consequence  of  the  imperfect  aera- 
tion of  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
marked  features  in  advanced  cases  of  mitral  disease,  the  blood 
contains  a  larger  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and  less  oxygen 
than  usual;  4.  Loss  of  ivater  and  albumen,  wliich  occurs  in 
consequence  of  the  dropsical  effusions,  and  of  the  escape  of 
albumen  in  the  urine. 


Ciinical  History. — Having  previously  described  in  detail 
the  clinical  history  of  mitral  regurgitation,  due  to  acute  endo- 
carditis, I  will  limit  the  following  remarks  to  the  chronic 
forms  of  the  disease.  And  in  considering  the  symptom- 
atology of  chronic  mitral  incomj^etence,  it  is  essential  to 
make  a  distinction  between  (1}  mitral  regurgitation  due  to 
organic  changes  in  the  valve  segments,  in  which  the  mitral 
lesion  may  be  said  to  be  the  primary  cause  of  all  the  sub- 
sequent symptoms,  and  (2)  mitral  regurgitation  due  to  other 
conditions,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  fatty  degeneration  and 
muscular  relaxation  of  chlorosis  and  progressive  pernicious 


Destrif4ion  of  Fig.  fS4- 
Diftgrammalic  reprevntalion  of  thr  effects  of  a  mitral  lesion  upon  the  venous  circu- 
lation.    The  numljcrs  and  letters  are  the  same  as  in  Iir  3.    (Sec  description 
page  5. )    The  arrows  indicate  the  direction  of  the  backward  current. 
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anaemia,  in  which  the  symptoms  are,  for  the  most  part,  due 
to  the  general  condition — in  chlorosis  and  progressive  anaemia 
— the  examples  which  I  have  taken — to  the  anaemic  condition. 

It  is  important  also  to  remember  that,  in  the  first  group 
of  cases,  associated  lesions,  such  as  aortic  valvular  disease. 
affections  of  the  kidney,  etc.,  are  common,  and  complicate 
the  clinical  picture  of  the  case. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  in  the  first  place,  the  clinical 
history  of  the  chronic  mitral  incompetence,  which  is  due  to 
organic  changes  in  the  valve  segments.  The  symptoms  of 
this  condition,  which  usually  results  from  endocarditis  or 
atheroma,  and  which  is  generally  associated  with  some  con- 
striction of  the  valvular  orifice,  may  follow  the  symptoms 
of  an  acute  or  subacute  attack  of  endocarditis,  or  may  be 
very  slowly  and  gradually  developed  in  a  person  who  has 
previously  enjoyed  good  health. 

The  symptoms  vary  considerably  in  diflerent  cases,  but 
are.  for  the  most  part,  due  to  mechanical  derangement  of 
the  circulation  in  the  peripheral  organs  (/>.  in  the  organs 
peripheral  to  the  right  and  left  hearts).  Subjective  cardiac 
sensations  are  seldom  prominent.  In  advanced  stages  of  the 
case,  i.e.  when  the  dilated  cardiac  cavities  are  imperfectly  em- 
ptied, clots  sometimes  form  within  the  heart,  and  embolic  symp- 
toms due  to  the  plugging  of  distant  vessels  occasionally  arise. 

In  some  cases,  the  lesion  is  so  slight  and  so  i>erfectly  com- 
pensated, that  although  the  presence  of  a  permanent  apex 
systolic  murmur  indicates  to  the  medical  attendant  the  pre- 
sence of  mitral  regurgitation,  there  may  be  no  symptoms 
experienced  by  the  patient.  The  lesion  may  remain  in  this 
latent,  inactive  condition,  for  years.  In  some  cases,  it  neither 
interferes  with  the  comfort  of  the  patient,  nor  shortens  life. 

In  others,  and  these  are  the  majority,  there  is  shortness 
of  breath  on  any  extra  exertion,  while  dropsy  and  the  other 
symptoms  and  signs  of  a  progressive  mitral  lesion  are  ulti- 
mately developed,  and  lead  to  a  fatal  termination.  The 
occurrence  of  symptoms,  after  a  long  period  of  latency  or 
inactivity,  is  usually  due  either  to  a  subsequent  more  active 
development  of  tlie  valvular  lesion  as  the  result  of  chronic 
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endocarditis,  atheroma,  etc.,  or  to  the  failure  of  compensation. 
Both  of  the  conditions  are  particularly  apt  to  arise  between 
the  ages  of  fifty  and  sixty,  when  the  degenerative  processes  of 
old  age  and  decay  are  beginning  to  be  prominent. 

In  other  cases,  the  symptoms  gradually  progress,  it  may 
be  with  periods  of  temporary  compensation  and  intermission, 
from  the  time  when  the  patient  first  comes  under  obser- 
vation ;  and  after  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period,  which  depends 
upon  the  extent  of  the  lesion  and  the  vitality  of  the  indivi- 
dual, the  case  terminates  in  death. 

In  all  of  these  cases,  and  more  especially  in  the  last, 
urgent  cardiac  symptoms  may  be  suddenly  developed,  and 
may  depend  upon  : — 

(1)  The  occurrence  of  acute  endocarditis. 

(2)  Rupture  of  the  tendinous  cords. 

(3)  Acute  pulmonary  complications  (such  as  acute  bron- 
chitis, pneumonia,  (edema  of  the  lungs,  pleurisy  with  effusion, 
etc.)  which  suddenly  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  respiration 
and  to  the  engorgement  of  the  right  heart  and  of  the  venous 
circulation. 

The  first  symptoms,  which  patients  affected  with  mitral 
regurgitation  complain  of.  are  generally  due  to  engorgement 
of  the  pulmonary  vessels,  and  are  shortness  of  breath  on 
exertion,  going  up  stairs,  up  a  hill,  etc. ;  and  slight  cough. 
As  the  case  advances,  the  shortness  of  breath  becomes  more 
marked,  and  the  cough,  which  is  sometimes  short  and  dry, 
at  others  accompanied  with  more  or  less  bronchial  secretion, 
becomes  more  frequent  and  troublesome. 

Palpitation,  intermittent  action  of  the  heart,  or  a  sinking, 
'wanting,'  sensation  in  the  pit  of  the  epigastrium  are  some- 
times also  experienced.  Derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs,  loss  of  appetite,  foul  tongue,  flatulence  (which  by 
displacing  the  diaphragm  upwards  adds  to  the  mechanical 
difiiculties  of  the  lungs  and  heart)  and  constipation,  or,  more 
rarely,  constipation  alternating  with  diarrha-a,  arc  common 
even  at  comparatively  early  stages  of  the  case.  A  dingy 
colour  of  the  skin,  or  even  slight  jaundice,  and  piles  sometimes 
occur  at  this  stage  of  the  case.     The  patient  feels  depressed 
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and  languid,  and  is  not  disposed  for  bodily  exertion  or  mental 
work.  A  close  observer  can  usually  detect  some  blueness  of 
the  lips,  ears,  nose.  fingcrs»  or  other  peripheral  parts  ;  and 
distended  congested  vessels  are  often  seen  coursing  over  the 
cheeks  and  sides  of  the  nose. 

After  a  time  the  stage  of  dropsical  effusions  is  reached, 
and  all  the  symptoms  become  more  prominent.  The  dropsy 
is  usually  first  observed  about  the  ankles,  and  only  at  night. 
As  the  case  progresses  it  becomes  permanent,  and  gradually 
extends  upwards.  The  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  the 
lower  extremities,  scrotum,  and  dependent  parts  of  the  back 
may  become  enormously  swollen.  Effusion  also  takes  place 
into  the  internal  cavities,  more  particularly  the  peritoneum, 
pleurae,  and  pericardium.  When  the  mitral  lesion  is  com- 
plicated with  organic  renal  disease,  the  dropsy  may,  of  course, 
be  general.  When  again  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  is  associated 
with  mitral  regurgitation,  the  dropsy  into  the  peritoneal  cavity 
is  much  more  extensive  than  in  ordinary  cases  of  mitral  disease. 

The  shortness  of  breath,*  which  has  gradually  increased 
with  the  advance  of  the  cardiac  lesion  and  with  the  occurrence 
of  the  pathological  alterations  in  the  lungs  which  have  been 
previously  described,  may  now  be  constant,  and  amount  to 
orthopncea.  The  derangement  of  the  stomach,  liver,  and 
digestive  organs  becomes  greater.  Capillar)^  harmorrhages 
into  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  and  purpuric  eruptions  are 
commonly  observed  in  advanced  stages  of  the  case. 

The  nutrition  of  the  body  is  seriously  interfered  with  ;  the 
patient  loses  flesh  ;  the  number  of  red  blood  corpuscles  is 
diminished,  and  notwithstanding  the  cyanotic  condition  of  the 
periphery,  lips,  ears,  nose,  etc..  a  condition  of  general  anaemia 

'  The  shi)rtncv<»  of  breath,  which  is  such  a  «itriking  feature  of  mitral  incom* 
pctcncc,  may  d?peni)  upon  a  vnriciy  of  c.iu.*)CS,  amongst  which  the  following  are 
5omc  of  ihe  chief: — 

1.  An  incrcxwfl  (|uanlity  of  blooti  in  ihc  htngs  requiring  oxyHation,  .ind  n 
rliminishcfl  quantity  nf  .ilr  in  the  air  cells.  The  diminisherl  nir  space  is,  to  some 
extent,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  dilated  puhnonary  capillarich  encroach  upon  the  air 
veaacles  partly  lo  the  chronic  catarrhal  condition  of  the  lungs  and  bronchi. 

2.  .Seeondar}'  changes  in  the  lungs  and  hrunchi,  such  as  bronchitis,  cmphyMtna, 
cedcma,  pulmonar)*  apoplexy,  etc. 

3.  ticcondary  changes  in  ihc  picunic,  such  as  hydnrthorax,  pleurisy. 
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is,  to  some  extent,  established.  The  urine  is  scanty  in  amount, 
high  coloured,  depositing  a  copious  sediment  of  urates,  and 
in  many  cases  containing  albunicn.  The  functions  of  the 
ner\e  centres  are  seriously  deranged  ;  in  some  cases  the 
patient  is  irritable  and  sleepless ;  in  others  drowsy.  Er>*thema. 
er)'sipclas,  or  even  gangrene  of  the  skin  of  the  swollen  (dropsi- 
cal) parts  is  apt  to  occur.  Spitting  of  blood,  the  result  of 
pulmonary'  apoplexy,  is  of  common  occurrence.  The  respira- 
tion becomes  still  more  serimisly  embarrassed.  Chcyne- 
Stokes'  respiration  may  occur,  and  after  a  prolonged  period 
of  terrible  suffering  death  takes  place. 

Ttw  dhtical  history  of  mitral  regtir^ttation,  due  to  musi'uiar 
and  relative  ineomfietenee,  need  not  be  specially  described.  In 
those  ciscs  in  which  the  debilitated  condition  of  the  cardiac 
muscle  depends  upon  a  general  pathological  state,  the  clinical 
picture  is  a  complicated  one.  In  somo  cases,  the  symptoms, 
which  depend  upon  the  general  {i.f,  primary*)  condition, 
entirely  overshadow  those  which  are  due  to  the  mitral  lesion. 
In  others,  the  reverse  holds  good  ;  in  chlorosis  and  progressive 
pernicious  anaemia,  for  instance,  shortness  of  breath  on 
exertion,  and  some  tjedema  of  the  feet,  are  often  prominent 
symptoms.  Indeed,  I  have  known  more  than  one  case  of  this 
description  diagnosed,  and  that  by  no  incompetent  observer, 
as  primary,  organic,  mitral  disease.  The  distinctive  features 
of  these  and  other  cases  resembling  primar>%  organic,  mitral 
disease,  will  be  presently  detailed. 


Physical  sigfts. — The  characteristic  physical  sign  of  mitral 
incompetence  is  a  systolic  munnur,  having  its  point  of  differ- 
ential maximum  intensity  at  the  left  ape.x  of  the  heart,  and 
its  direction  of  propagation  outwards  towards  the  left  axilla. 
(See  fig.  1S5.)  The  sound  characters  of  the  murmur  and  its 
extent  of  propagation  vary  ver>'  much  in  different  cases,  and 
depend  upon  the  condition  of: — 

(i)  The  left  ventricle. 

(2)  The  mitral  orifice. 

(3)  The  left  auricle. 
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When  the  left  ventricle  is  hypertrophied,  and  its  muscular 
tissue  healthv.  when  liic  mitral  orifice  is  partly  (though  not 


Fig.  185. — Outline  Kgurc  showing  point  of  diHercniial  Riaximum  intetiiiily  (*) 
pf  the  lystnlic  mitral  murmur  (milnil  regurgitation);  and  the  direction  in  which 
it  iii  propagated.  The  cross  + .  which  I^  supptjaetl  to  represent  the  normal  position 
uf  the  ai>ex-bcat,  ii  placed  a  little  too  high. 

extremely)  constricted  and  its  cdjjcs  thickened,  and  when  ihc 
cavity  of  the  left  auricle  is  dilated,  the  most  favourable  con- 
ditions for  the  production  of  a  loud  and  extensively  con- 
ducted murmur  are  present.  In  cases  of  this  description, 
the  murmur  can  be  loudly  heard  in  the  back,  beneath  the 
inferior  angle  of  the  left  scapula.  Vice  versd  when,  as  in 
pure  muscular  incompetence,  the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  is 
feeble,  and  when  the  annular  ring  is  dilated  rather  than  con- 
stricted, the  murmur  is  soft  and  faint,  and  is  badly  propagated. 
In  many  cases  of  this  description  it  cannot  l>e  heard  beneath 
the  inferior  angle  of  the  left  scapula. 

In  some  cases,  an  apex  systolic  murmur,  indicative  of 
mitral  regurgitation,  can  of  course  be  heard  at  the  base  of  the 
heart  as  well  as  at  the  apex  ;  but,  for  the  reasons  previously 
Igiven,  I  do  not  agree  with  Naunyn,  Balfour,  and  others,  who 
believe  that  a  systolic  murmur,  having  its  point  of  maximum 
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intensity  in  the  second  left  interspace,  at  a  point  an  inch  or 
an  inch  and  a  half  to  the  left  of  the  sternum,  and  which  is 
inaudible  at  the  left  apex,  is  indicative  of  mitral  regurgi- 
tation. 

In  those  cases  of  mitral  disease  in  which  the  heart  is  acting 
very  quickly.  It  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  detect  a 
murmur.  When,  too,  the  left  ventricle  is  contracting  very 
feebly,  the  murmur  is  sometimes  absent.  In  those  cases  of 
organic  disease  of  the  valve  segments,  in  which  there  is 
stenosis  as  well  as  incompetence,  the  systolic  apex  murmur, 
indicative  of  regurgitation,  may  be  preceded  by  a  presystolic 
murmur  indicative  of  stenosis. 

In  addition  to  the  systolic  murmur,  which  can  be  heard 
with  the  ear,  a  systolic  thrill  can  sometimes  be  felt  when  the 
hand  is  placed  over  the  apex  of  the  heart.  This  sign  is  only, 
however,  present  in  a  minority  of  the  cases  of  mitral  incom- 
petence, and  even  wheii  present  is  not  of  very  great  practical 
importance,  for  in  those  cases  in  which  a  thrill  is  present,  a 
murmur  can  almost  invariably  be  heard.  A  thrill  is  in  favour 
of  the  case  being  one  of  organic  disease  of  the  valve  segments 
rather  than  '  muscular*  or  •  relative'  incompetence. 

In  addition  to  the  systolic  apex  murmur  and  the  systolic 
thrill,  which  we  may  term  the  primary  physical  signs  of 
mitral  regurgitation,  other  physical  signs,  indicative  of  the 
secondary  changes  in  the  heart  and  circulation,  and,  therefore, 
of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  purposes  of  exact  diagnosis, 
prognosis  and  treatment,  arc  met  with  in  most  cases. 

Amongst  the  secondary  physical  signs,  as  we  may  term 
them,  the  following  arc  the  chief: — 

I.  Altered  character  of  the  radial  pulse. — The  modifications 
in  the  radial  pulse,  which  we  meet  with  in  mitral  regurgita- 
tion, depend  chiefly  upon  the  extent  of  the  lesion  and  the 
condition  of  the  left  auricle. 

'Yhiz  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  increased,  for,  in  consequence 
of  the  leak  at  the  mitral  orifice,  the  left  auricle  is  more  quickl> 
distended,  and  its  wall  is.  therefore,  more  repeatedly  stimulated 
than  in  health.  The  auricular  contraction  which  is  generated 
by   this   premature   stimulation   meets  with    no  obstacle   in 
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forcing  the  blood  through  the  mitral  orifice  ;  the  auricular 
contraction  passes  on  to  the  left  ventricle,  and  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse  is  increased.  The  volume  and  Unston  of  the  pulse 
are  diminished  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
blood,  which  ought  to  be  passed  on  to  tlie  aorta,  passes  back- 
wards into  the  left  auricle.  The  extent  of  the  diminution 
depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  lesion  and  the  condition  of 
the  left  ventricle ;  when  the  regurgitation  is  free  and  when 
the  left  ventricle  is  failing,  the  pulse  may  be  so  small  and 
feeble  as  to  be  almost  im|>erceptible ;  vke  versd  when  the 
leak  is  slight  and  the  left  ventricle  healthy,  the  volume  and 
tension  of  the  pulse  are  not  much  modified.  The  rhythm  of 
the  pulse. — In  some  cases  the  pulse  is  quite  regular;  in  others, 
markedly  irregular.  These  diflferenccs  probably  depend  to  a 
large  extent  upon  the  condition  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the 
heart.  So  long  as  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  left  auricle  and 
left  ventricle  are  healthy,  the  pulse  remains  regular,  or  the 
rhythm  is  only  slightly  altered.*  The  sphygmograyphie charac- 
ters of  the  pulse  may  vary  considerably  in  different  cases  of 
mitral  regurgitation.  The  following  tracings  exhibit  some  of 
the  alterations  which  are  most  frequently  met  with.  (See  figs. 
1 86,  187.  and  188). 

2.  Accentuation  of  the  pulmmuxry  second  sound. —  In  free 
mitral  n^urgitation  the  pulmonary  second  sound  is  accen- 
tuated in  consequence  of  the  increased  blood-pressure  in  the 
pulmonary  artcr>'.  The  degree  of  accentuation  is  to  some 
extent  indicative  of  the  extent  of  the  mitral  lesion.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered,  that  in  attempting  to  gauge  the 
extent  of  the  mitral  lesion,  by  the  degree  of  accentuation  of 
the  pulmonary  second  sound  which  is  present,  due  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  facts  \^firsth\  that  increased  blood  pres- 
sure in  the  pulmonary  artery  may  be  due  to  any  obstruction 
in  the  lungs,  and  therefore  to  pulmonar>' conditions  which  are 

'  GnskcH's  obscn-alion.*.  as  10  ihc  alterations  in  rhythm,  which  result  from  modi- 
ticAtionx  in  the  comtilion  nf  Ihc  cantiac  niusclc,  rjuiic  independently  of  alterations 
in  its  nerve  apparatus,  arc  inieresiing  and  important  as  bearing  upon  this  point. 
It  must  however,  be  remembered  that,  in  man,  there  docs  not  appear  to  be  any 
direct  connection  Iwlween  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  auricle  and  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  ventricle,  nt  the  auriculo* ventricular  ring.     (See  figs.  182  and  183.) 
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associated  with,  but  not  caused  by,  the  mitral  lesion  ;  secondiy, 
that  the  loudness  of  the  pulmonary  second  sound,  even  in 
cases  in  which  there  is  ^reat  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the 
blood  throuj^h  the  lun^^,  the  result  m{  advanced  mitral  disease 
or  any  other  condition,  depends,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
upon  the  condition  of  the  right  heart.  When,  for  instance, 
the  right  ventricle  is  feeble,  or  the  tricuspid  valve  incompetent, 
accentuation  uf  the  pulmonary  second  sound  may  not  be 
observed. 


.^^.^-^ 


Fig.  tS6.—MifraJ  /i££tir^'ta/itfn.—'Si,  A.  C,  Jti.  16.  admitted  to  Newcastle  In- 
lirmary  24th  January  187S,  sutTciiiig  from  (xmgh  and  iihortne^^  of  breath, 
ilaiing  from  an  attack  of  rheumatic  fever  two  munths  prcvioui&ly.  ileari'^ 
action  very  rapid  (1 20- 1 30).  The  tirst  soiinil  ii[>[>earet:I  to  be  rcJupIicateU  ; 
J  s>'i>iohc  miirmiir  was  au'liMe  nt  the  ajHiv  vvhrn  the  heart  Ijccamc  slower. 


pressure  4  ox 
Fni   1S7. — StUrai  He^rfiUitlhn. — S  li  ,  xV  58,  otlmittctl  to  Newco-stlc  Inlirnury 
35th  February  1878,  sufTcring  frtm  cardiac  dropsy.     There  was  a  welU 
markcil  mitral  systoUc  murmur,  which  flisappcarcil  under  treatment.     The 
heart  was  con«.i<IeraMy  enlarged  (hypertrophie<l  and  ililaleit)- 


Fia.  188. — irregntar  ami  in*ermittrHt  Pulse — O.  M  ,  .Tt  40.  admitted  to  the 
Newcastle  Intinnary  suffering  friim  cardiac  drop&y.  The  heart  was  very 
much  enlarged  ;  apex  beat  4^  inches  licluw  antl  3  tnclk»  uulkitJe  left  nipple; 
systolic  ntitrjl  murmur. 

3,  Physical  signs   mdictUtve  of  alterations    in    the   right 
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htart. — Hypertrophy,  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle,  tri- 
cuspid incompetence,  and  dilatation  of  the  right  auricle,  are 
the  secondary  alterations  in  the  right  heart  which  may  be 
produced  by  a  mitral  lesion.  In  hypertrophy  of  i/u  right  veu- 
tride^  the  area  of  cardiac  dulncss,  over  the  lower  end  of  the 
sternum  and  adjacent  costal  cartilages,  is  increased  ;  the 
impulse  of  the  right  heart  is  strong  ;  the  first  sound  of  the 
right  heart  long,  and  the  pulmonary  second  sound  loud.  In 
dilatation  of  the  right  vcntricU,  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness 
over  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  and  adjacent  interspaces,  is 
also  increased,  but  the  impulse  of  the  right  heart  is  feeble ; 
the  first  sound  short  and  valvular,  or  replaced  by  a  systolic 
murmur  ;  when  tricuspid  incompetence  is  present,  the  second 
pulmonary  sound  may  not  be  accentuated.  In  tricuspid  in- 
competence, a  systolic  murmur  is  audible  In  the  tricuspid  area, 
and  when  the  incompetence  is  great,  true  [ugular.  and  (in 
some  cases)  hepatic  pulsation  is  observed.  Dilatation  of  the 
right  auricle,  which  is  usually  associated  with  well  marked 
evidence  of  tricuspid  rcgui^itation,  may  give  rise  to  in- 
creased dulness  on  percussion,  and  in  some  cases  to  in- 
creased cardiac  impulse,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  third 
right  interspace. 

4.  Physical  signs  resulting  from  c/ianges  in  the  left  I'entrielc. 
— In  free  mitral  regurgitation  there  is  usually,  as  we  have 
previously  seen,  some  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  left 
ventricle.  In  hypertrophy^  the  apex  beat  Is  displaced  down- 
wards and  outwards  ;  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness  over  the  left 
heart  is  increased  ;  and  the  impulse  of  the  left  heart  is  strong  ; 
the  mitral  murmur  is  loud  and  well  propagated  ;  the  pulse  of 
fair  volume,  tension  and  regularity.  In  dilatation^  the  apex 
beat  is  also  displaced  downwards  and  outwards,  and  the  area 
of  dulness  over  the  left  ventricle  increased ;  but  the  cardiac 
impulse  is  weak,  the  pulse  is  small,  feeble,  and  markedly 
irregular ;  the  mitral  murmur  faint,  or  (in  some  cases) 
inaudible. 

The  characters  of  the  cardiographic  tracing  in  mitral  re- 
gurgitation differ  very  considerably  in  different  cases  and 
var>'   with; — (l)  The  amount   of   ihc   regurgitation;   (2)  the 
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condition  of  the  left  auricle  (whether  hypertrophied  or  merely 
dilated);  and  more  particularly  (3)  the  condition  of  the  left 
ventricle,  whether  hypertrophy  or  dilatation  predominates.' 

When  the  regurgitation  is  free,  and  more  especially  when 
it  is  uncombincd  with  stenosis,  the  duration  of  the  diastolic 
portion  of  the  cardiac  tracing  is  shortened.  The  eminence  /• 
is  usually  well  marked  ;  and  the  rapid  flow  of  a  large  quantity 
of  blood  from  the  over-distended  left  auricle  and  pulmonary 
veins  into  the  left  ventricle  may  be  manifested  by  a  rapid  ascent 
of  that  portion  of  the  tracing  placed  between  the  eminence  /• 
and  the  rise  which  marks  the  commencement  of  the  ventri- 
cular systole.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  left  auricle  is 
hypertrophied  rather  than  dilated,  the  eminence  in  the  tracing 
which  represents  the  auricular  contraction  is  unusually  well 
marked. 

The  character  of  the  systolic  portion  of  the  tracing  depends 
upon  the  condition  of  the  left  ventricle.  When  hypertrophy 
predominates  over  dilatation,  the  breadth  of  the  systolic  por- 
tion may  be  considerable.  (See  fig.  igt.)  When  dilatation  is  \w 
excess,  the  summit  of  the  systolic  part  of  the  tracing  is  pointed, 
the  sudden  rise  which  corresponds  to  the  first  part  of  the  ven- 
tricular systole  being  followed  by  an  unusually  rapid  fall.  (Sec 
fig-  190.)  In  some  cases,  the  summit  of  the  systolic  portion 
of  the  tracing  is  double  or  forked.  (See  fig.  189.)  Dr  Sansom 
explains  this  forking  of  the  apex,  by  supposing  that  *  after  the 
first  ascent  of  the  lever,  due  to  the  hardening  and  rounding  of 
the  ventricle,  there  is  a  fall,  because  the  ventricle  has  lost  the 
point  d'appui  afforded  by  the  stretched  curtains  of  the  normal 
valve  ;  the  continuing  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  however, 
renews  the  elevation  at  the  end  of  Ihc  systole.*'  In  some 
cases,  the  regularity  of  the  systolic  portion  of  the  tracing  is 
interrupted  by  a  number  of  small  indentations  which  repre- 
sent the  vibrations  produced  by  the  regurgitant  blood  current. 
(See  fig.  1S9.)  In  many  cases  of  this  description  a  thrill  can  be 
felt  when  the  hand  is  placed  over  the  position  of  the  murmur. 

'  The  tignificnnre  of  the  difliercnl  pnrtbns  of  the  cflrrliogrftphic  inicing  U  ex* 
plained  in  the  apf>endix. 

*  Diagimus  ef  Dist(tsts  of  Ike  Hearty  p.  384. 
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The  following  tracings  represent  some  of  these  points 


Fio,  189. — C'ar*ii0gnt»t  is  a  fuse  of  JUJtrai  r^fCHrgttaiipn. — {.-l/ttr  Sarutm.) 

*o^  taken  at  the  exact  apex  ;  /^  taken  in  the  atca  of  the  loud  systolic  murmur. 
The  <Ita.\tulic  p.-rtifin  of  the  tracing  a  i4  shortcm^l  ;  the  summit  0/  the  systolic 
portion  is  forketl.  A  strics  of  indentatinns  representing  the  scmorous  vibratiooi 
uTlhe  miirmnr  «•«•  ««•«  In  A.*— (  Ot'a^'nofii ./  Drtj^if^T  et  the  Hearty  p,  283, ) 


Flo.    lyu.  I  10.    I9J. 

FlC3,  \fjQ^-~C4irJii^raf>hic  traant;  frvm  a  case  of  mitral  rtf^ufii^itathn  combimJ 

■ii'ith  cxofiAfhdimU goitre^— {.-i/fff  ija'ai*4u,) 
The  duration  of  the  dia&tuljc  purtiiin  I'f  the  lr;icing  is  &hortcneil ;  the  eminence 
k  is  prominent ;  the  .luricular  impulse  ii  pre^icnt :  the  •t)'stu)ic  portion  is  indicative 
uf  dilatation  of  the  Icit  ventricle. — {Guys  Hotpifai  J\'ffort%,  1875,  p.  314.) 

FiC.   191. — CturdiograpkU  traa'n^ /n»m  a  cast  of  mitrai  regttrgitathH, 

—(J/ter  iiaJahnt.) 

'  A  loud  systolic  murmur  uos  pre&cut  at  the  apex,  precedeil  by  a  very  faint 
nimbling  sound.  A  presystolic  murmur  had  been  previously  heard.  The  heart 
\vftb  much  hyiwrlniphicd.'— (CVy/  HospHai  f^cpcrts^  1875,  p.  l\%.) 

5.  The  physical  signs,  w  hich  result  from  altered  conditions 
of  the  peripheral  organs,  such  as  the  lungs,  livcr»  stomach, 
spleen,  kidneys,  etc.,  need  not  be  detailed. 

Diagnosis, — When  a  supposed  case  of  mitral  rc^jurgitation 
comes  under  ohscrvation.  the  physician  has  to  inquire — 

Firstly^  If  the  mitral  valve  is  actually  incompetent  .* 

Seavtdiy,  If  the  case  is  one  of  mitral  regurgitation,  is  the 
incompetence  due  to  muscular  or  relative  incompetence,  or  to 
organic  changes  in  the  \aKe  segments  ? 

Thirdly,  If  the  regurgitation  is  due  to  muscular  or  re- 
lative incompetence,  is  the  condition  curable  or  not  ? 
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Fourtidy,  If  the  regurgitation  is  caused  by  organic  changes 
in  the  valve  segments  what  is  the  extent  and  gravity  of  the 
lesion  ? 

Step  No.  I.  Is  the  mitral  valve  actually  incompetent  f 
There  is  seldom  any  difficulty  in  deciding  this  point  ;  for, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  mitral  regurgitation,  a 
systolic  murmur,  having  its  point  of  differential  maximum 
intensity  in  the  mitral  area,  and  its  direction  of  propagation 
outwards  towards  the  left  axilla,  is  observed  ;  such  a  murmur 
is,  I  believe,  quite  characteristic  of  mitral  regurgitation.  Two 
sources  of  error  must,  however,  be  mentioned,  viz.: — 

(1)  The  murmur  may  be  wanting  or  inaudible. — When 
the  left  ventricle  is  contracting  feebly,  the  regurgitant  blood 
current  is  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  produce  an  audible 
fluid  vein  or  murmur.  When,  again,  the  heart  is  contracting 
very  quickly,  it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  detect  the 
murmur.  Now,  feeble  ventricular  contraction  and  very  rapid 
action  of  the  heart  are  frequently  obscr\'ed  in  the  later  stages 
of  mitral  incompetence.  There  is,  however,  seldom  any  great 
difficulty  in  coming  to  a  correct  conclusion  as  to  the  nature 
of  such  a  case.  All  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  pulmonary 
and  systemic  venous  engorgement,  and  of  the  secondary  dilata- 
tion of  the  right  and  left  hearts,  which  I  have  previously 
detailed,  are  present.^  After  a  few  doses  of  digitalis  the 
frequency  of  the  heart's  action  is  lessened,  the  left  ventricle 
regains  power,  and  the  murmur  becomes  audible. 

(2)  Tlu  murmur  may  be  simulated  by  ot/wr  murmurs.— 
Aortic,  tricuspid,  and  pulmonary  systolic  murmurs  can  usually 
be  distinguished  from  mitral  systolic  murmurs  without  diffi- 
culty. In  doubtful  cases  attention  must  be  particularly 
directed  to  : — the  exact  posititjn  of  maximum  intensity  of  the 
murmur,  the  exact  direction  in  which  it  is  propagated,  the 
condition  of  the  right  and  left  ventricles,  and  the  characters 
of  the  pulse. 


'  Evidence  of  a  dilated  condition  of  the  left  heart  is  of  greal  diagnostic  value  in 
of  this  description,  which  are  very  clo«Iy  simulated  by  primary  luog  vfTcc- 
tiofu  with  secondary  alterations  in  the  right  heart  and  systemic  vctiou&  circuUUon. 
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Perienrdiat  murmurs  audible  at  the  apex  can  usually  be 
distinguished  by  their  rhythm,  sound  characters,  area  of  dis- 
tribution, and  by  the  modifications  which  can  be  produced  in 
them  by  the  pressure  of  the  stethoscope.  Dr  Sansom  '  states 
that  in  children  it  is  not  always  possible  to  make  the  distinc- 
tion. (See  also  table  III.,  page  330,*  in  which  the  differential 
diagnosis  is  further  set  forth.) 

Sieff  No.  2. —  T/ie  case  is  one  of  mitral  regurgitation:  is 
tfu  incompetefue  muscular  or  relative^  or  is  it  due  to  organic 
changes  in  the  valve  segments  f 

In  attempting  to  decide  this  point  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  the  tAvo  conditions  (muscular  and  relative  incompetence 
on  the  one  hand,  and  incompetence  due  to  organic  changes  in 
the  valve  segments  on  the  other)  are  sometimes  associated  in 
the  same  case.  An  absolute  distinction  cannot,  therefore,  be 
made  in  e\'ery  case.  In  many  cases,  the  question  can,  how- 
ever, be  decided  with  considerable  or  absolute  certainty  ;  and 
this  step  in  the  diagnosis  is  one  of  the  greatest  practical  im- 
portance, for,  incompetence  due  to  organic  changes  in  the 
valve  segments  is  a  permanent  condition,  whereas  regurgita- 
tion due  to  muscular  and  relative  incompetence  is  in  many 
cases  completely  curable.  As  a  matter  of  practical  experi- 
ence, we  know  that  this  question  presents  itself  for  solution. 
more  particularly  in  the  following  conditions  : — 

(i)  ///  aatte  cases  attaidcd  with  fe^^er. — In  these  cases,  we 
have  frequently  to  decide  whether  an  apex  systolic  murmur 
is  due  to  acute  endocarditis  or  to  acute  relaxation,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  cardiac  muscle  (acute  muscular  incompetence). 

In  acute  rheumatism,  in  the  course  of  which  acute  endocar- 
ditis is  so  apt  to  arise,  it  may  be  very  difficult  or  imjx>ssible  to 
come  to  a  positive  conclusion,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out 
in  detail.     (See  p.  374.) 

In  other  febrile  conditions,  such  as  typhoid  and  typhus,  in 

the  course   of  which  endocarditis   is   rare,   but  acute   febrile 

degeneration  of  the  cardiac  muscle  common,  the  question  is 

more  easily  decided.    The  period  of  the  attack  at  which  the 

*  Lettsomian  Licturti^  p.  38. 
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murmur  is  developed,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of 
symptoms  indicative  of  mechanical  interference  with  the 
course  of  the  circulation,  arc  the  points  to  which  attention 
must  be  particularly  directed  in  making  the  diagnosis.  When 
the  murmur  appears  late  in  the  disease  (/>.  after  a  sufficient 
|>eriod  has  elapsed  for  the  production  of  acute  febrile  de- 
generation of  the  cardiac  muscle) ;  when  there  are  no  distinct 
signs  of  mechanical  derangement  of  the  circulation,  such  as 
shortness  of  breath,  dropsy,  etc. ;  and  when  there  arc  no 
embolic  symptoms,  a  diagnosis  of  acute  muscular  incom- 
petence may  be  confidently  made.* 

(2)  In  chorea  the  same  question,  />,  whether  a  mitral 
systolic  murmur  is  due  to  acute  endocarditis  or  to  muscular 
incompetence,  also  occurs.  But  I  need  not  further  refer  to 
this  point,  which  has  already  been  considered  in  detail. 
(See  p.  TJi^ 

(3)  Iti  many  chronic  affections. —  In  chronic  cases,  more 
specially  in  those  conditions  which  are  associated  with  an^tnia, 
the  question  constantJy  arises  whether  a  systolic  mitral 
murmur  is  due  to  an  organic  lesion  of  the  valve  segments  or 
to  muscular  incompetence. 

In  some  cases  of  anarmia,  the  diagnosis  is  difficult  or  im- 
|jossiblc.  When,  for  instance,  a  patient  who  has  had  one  or 
more  attacks  of  rheumatic  fever  and  who  is  distinctly  anxmic, 
is  found  to  be  suffering  from  mitral  regurgitation  presenting 
the  usual  characters  of  regurgitation  due  to  muscular  incom- 
petence, it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  be  quite  certain  that 
there  are  no  organic  changes  in  the  valve  segments.  Again, 
in  cases  in  which  the  patient  is  known  to  be  the  subject  of 
chronic  mitral  regurgitation  the  result  of  organic  changes  in 
the  valve  segments,  and  is  at  the  same  time  markedly  anaemic, 
it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  decide  what  proportion  of 

■  It  is  important  to  remember  that  in  some  cases  of  this  description  (typhoid, 
typhus,  etc.),  shortness  of  breath  and  cough  maybe  due  to  lung  complical  ions, 
independently  of  any  mitral  lesion  ;  and  th.it  some  swelling  of  the  feet  may  rcsuh 
from  umple  debility.  It  is  therefore  neccsrary,  before  attaching  much  importance 
to  thoM  symptoms,  to  be  satisfied  that  the  shortness  of  breath  depends  upon 
cardiac  causes,  and  not  upon  [primary)  lung  disease;  and  that  the  dropsy  14  con- 
siderable  and  progressive* 
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the  incompetence,  so  to  speak,  is  due  to  the  old  organic  lesion 
of  the  valve  segments^  and  what  proportion  to  the  recent 
anaemic  changes  in  the  cardiac  muscle.  The  majority  of 
cases,  which  come  under  observation,  arc  fortunately  more 
simple,  and  in  them  the  question  can  usually  be  determined 
by  attention  to  the  following  points  : — 

1.  The  general  condition  of  (he  patient.  —In  cases  of 
muscular  incompetence  due  to  anaemic  degeneration  of  the 
cardiac  muscle,  the  general  appearance  of  the  patient  at  once 
attracts  attention.  In  chlorosis  and  progressive  pernicious 
anarmia,  which  are  the  affections  in  which  this  question  of 
diagnosis  chiefly  arises,  the  extreme  pallor  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  the  lemon  yellow  colour  of  the  skin,  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  emaciation  so  far  as  the  subcutaneous  fat  is  con- 
cerned, and  the  naked  eye  and  microscopical  characters  of  the 
blood,  are  very  striking  features,  and  show  that  a  distinct 
cause  of  cardiac  muscular  degeneration  is  present.^ 

2.  The  condition  of  the  heart  and  pulse^  as  determined  by 
physical  examination,—  A  mitral  murmur  due  to  muscular 
incompetence,  the  result  of  anaemia,  is  usually  preceded^  and, 
I  believe,  almost  always  accompanied  by  a  basic  systolic 
murmur, — a  pulmonary  systolic  murmur,  or,  more  rarely,  an 
aortic  systolic  murmur,  or  both.  It  is  also  accompanied  by  a 
venous  hum  in  the  neck. 

Palpation  and  percussion  show  that  the  heart  is  dilated 
rather  than  hypcrtrophicd,- 

There  is  marked  irritability  of  the  cardiac  muscle,  the 
effect  of  which  is  seen  in  the  sharp  and  easily  excitable 
condition  of  the  cardiac  contractions,  and  by  observing  the 
characters  of  the  pulse.  This  'celerity'  and  irritability  of 
cardiac  action  is  noticeable  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
case  though  it  is  probably  more  marked  in  the  earlier  stages. 

'  As  a  matter  of  praclicfll  experience,  we  know  that  in  cases  of  this  description 
the  cardiac  muKle  is  always  fatty. 

•  1  am  obliged  to  differ  from  those  authorities  who  state  that  the  heart  is  not 
(lilate<l  in  progressive  pernicious  an;craia,  for  in  all  the  fatal  ca&cx  of  that  disease 
which  have  come  under  my  own  obsen-ation,  there  was  more  or  less  dilatation  of 
all  the  cardiac  cavities.  The  dilatation  ii,  however,  never  so  great,  as  we 
frequently  see  it,  in  fatal  coses  of  organic  disease  of  the  valve  segments. 
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In  the  earlier  stages  of  anaemia  the  tension  of  the  pulse 
is  increased,  as  Dr  Broadbent  and  others  have  pointed  out. 
Dr  Sansom  *  very  justly.  I  think,  states  that  in  this  fact 
wc  have  an  important  dififercntiating  mark  between  mitral 
regurgitation,  the  result  of  organic  changes  in  the  valve 
segments,  and  that  due  to  anaemic  degeneration  of  the 
cardiac  muscle.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  in 
the  later  stages  of  progressive  pernicious  anxmia  the  in- 
creased tension  of  the  pulse  may  completely  disappear,  as  is 
well  shown  in  the  following  tracing  taken  from  a  case  of 
progressive  anaemia,  which  died  under  my  own  care. 


Fig.    192. — PuUt  tracing  im  progrtsstvt  Femicious  Anj-mi'a. 

R.  K—,  set.  17,  admitled  to  Newcostle-on-Tyne  Infinnary,  aisl  February 
1878,  and  died,  notwiths landing  the  systematic  administration  of  arsenic,  on 
April  I2(h,  1878.  This  tracing  was  taken  oo  March  19th ;  the  artery  is  almost 
empty  during  diastole. 


3.  T/ic  character  of  the  murmur. — The  sound  characters 
and  extent  of  propagation  of  the  murmur  cannot  be  absolutely 
relied  upon  for  diagnostic  purposes.  It  may  be  stated,  however, 
as  a  general  rule,  that  a  murmur  which  results  from  muscular 
incompetence  is  usually  faint,  and  not  well  conducted  ;  while 
a  murmur  due  to  organic  changes  in  the  valve  segments, 
is,  usually,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  case*  (i>.  while  the  left 
ventricle  is  powerful)  loud  and  well  propagated.  Murmurs 
due  to  muscular  incompetence  arc  usually  inaudible  at  the 
inferior  angle  of  the  left  scapula. 

*  fMtJomian  Lictures^  p.  43. 

■  In  consequence  of  the  fecUe  action  of  ihe  left  rcntricle,  degeneration  oC  ita 
muscular  tibrc,  etc.,  an  organic  murmur,  which  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
case  was  loud  and  distinctly  heard  at  the  inferior  angle  of  the  left  scapula,  may 
become  soft  and  inaudible  io  the  back. 
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4.  The  severity  of  tke  symptoms, — In  cases  of  anicmia, 
symptoms,  due  to  venous  engorgement  of  the  peripheral  organs 
and  tissues,  are  much  less  prominent  than  in  cases  of  organic 
disease  of  the  valve  segments  in  which  there  is  the  same 
amount  of  cardiac  degeneration  and  dilatation. 

5.  The  effects  of  treatment. — Chlorosis  and  other  forms  of 
simple  anaemia  can  be  speedily  cured  and  the  heart  restored 
to  its  normal  condition  by  the  use  of  iron  and  other  suitable 
remedies.  In  many  cases  of  pernicious  ancemia  a  perfect  cure 
follows  the  systematic  administration  of  arsenic.  Whereas 
in  mitral  regurgitation  due  to  organic  lesions  of  the  valve 
segments,  although  the  symptoms  may  in  most  cases  be 
relieved  by  appropriate  treatment,  the  mitral  regurgitation, 
and  therefore  the  murmur,  always  remains  ;  in  fact,  with  the 
relief  of  the  symptoms  the  murmur  frequently  becomes 
louder  and  better  marked  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
strength  which  the  ventricular  muscle  acquires  as  the  result 
of  treatment. 

6.  The  history  of  the  case. — A  history  of  acute  rheumatism 
would,  in  a  doubtful  case,  be  in  favour  of  organic  diseases 
of  the  valve  segments  rather  than  of  muscular  incompe- 
tence. Too  much  weight  must  not,  however,  be  given  to 
this  fact. 


hi  cases  of  exophthoimic goitre  the  same  difficulty  in  diag- 
nosis also  occurs.  A  systolic  mitral  murmur  in  this  aficction 
is  generally  due  to  the  muscular  or  relative  incomj>etence 
rather  than  organic  disease  of  the  valve  segments.  Each 
case  must,  however,  be  judged  on  its  own  merits,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  principles  just  laid  down. 

In  eases  of  aortic  regurgitatton  it  may  also  be  difficult 
or  imi>o5sib]c  to  say  whether  a  mitral  systolic  murmur, 
which  develops  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  is  due  to 
muscular  and  relative  incompetence,  or  to  organic  changes 
in  the  valve  segments ;  in  most  cases  it  is.  I  believe,  caused 
by  the  former  condition  (muscular  or  relative  incompe- 
tence). This  point  is  not  one  of  much  practical  importance, 
for   aortic    regurgitation    complicated    with    cither    form    of 
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mitral  incompetence  is  an  extremely  sen'ous  and  incurable 
aficction. 

Step  No.  3. — Ttie  regurgitation  is  due  to  muscular  or  rela- 
tive incompetence ;  is  the  condition  curable  or  not  f 

Step  No,  4. — The  ngurgitation  is  due  to  organic  changes  in 
the  valve  segments;  wtiat  is  the  extent  and  gravity  of  the 
lesion  f 

Both  of  these  questions  (Steps  4  and  5)  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  prognosis,  which  I  will  therefore  now 
consider. 

Prognosis. —  In  considering  the  prognosis  of  mitral  re- 
gurgitation, it  is  essential  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction 
between  cases  of  muscular  and  relative  incompetence  on  the 
one  hand,  and  incompetence  due  to  organic  changes  in  the 
valve  segments,  on  the  other.  The  former  condition  is 
often  completely  curable ;  the  latter  cannot  be  removed  by 
any  therapeutic  measures  with  which  wc  are  at  present 
acquainted. 

TIu  prognosis  of  mitral  regurgitation  produced  by  vnts- 
cular  and  relatti'e  incompetence.  Having  decided  that  the 
case  is  one  of  muscular  or  relative  incompetence,  wc 
must  next  endeavour  to  determine  whether  the  condition 
is  curable  or  not.  The  point  is  obviously  one  of  the 
greatest  practical  importance,  and  in  many  cases  it  can 
be  determined  with  considerable  certainty.  The  whole 
question  turns  on  the  nature  of  the  cause  of  the  muscular 
debility;  the  mitral  regurgitation  itself  is  altf^cther  secondary 
in  importance.  In  cases  of  this  description,  we  know  as 
a  matter  of  practical  experience,  firstly,  that  if  we  can  cure 
the  muscular  degeneration  the  mitral  incompetence  will  dis- 
appear ;  and  secondly,  that  in  many  cases  the  muscular  de- 
generation can  be  completely  removed  by  treatment,  while 
in  others  it  cannot. 

In  a  case  of  mitral  regurgitation  due  to  anaemic  changes 
in  the  cardiac  muscle,  for  example,  we  must  endeavour  to 
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determine  what  is  the  cause  of  the  anxmia.  If  we  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  case  is  one  of  ordinary  chlorosis^  wc 
can  with  great  certainty  predict  that  the  condition  will  be 
speedily  and  completely  cured.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  wc 
decide  that  the  case  is  one  of  progressive  pernicious  anemia, 
we  know  that  in  some  cases  the  termination  will  be  fatal.  In 
cases  of  progressive  anaemia  we  can  only,  as  I  shall  afterwards 
point  out,  judge  of  the  curability  of  the  case  by  watching  the 
therapeutic  results.* 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  consider  here  in  detail  the 
prognosis  of  the  many  different  primary  conditions  (such  as 
the  acute  febrile  affections,  the  different  forms  of  anemia, 
exophthalmic  goitre,  etc.),  which  may  be  attended  with 
relaxation  and  degeneration  of  the  cardiac  muscle,  and 
therefore  with  muscular  and  relative  incompetence  of  the 
mitral  orifice.  The  prognosis  of  some  of  these  conditions, 
more  particularly  those  in  which  the  muscular  degeneration  is 
confined  to  the  walls  of  the  heart,  will  be  again  referred  to 
when  treating  of  the  diseases  of  the  myocardium.  The  points 
I  wish  to  emphasise  now  arc  that,  the  mitral  incompetence  is 
in  cases  of  this  description  of  secondary  importance,  and  that 
the  object  of  the  physician  must  be  to  ascertain  the  exact 
cause  of  the  muscular  debility  or  degeneration.  It  is  only 
after  this  point  is  a'^ccrtained  that  a  rational  and  scientific 
prognosis  can  be  given. 


Tiu  prognosis  of  mitral  regurgitation  due  to  organic 
changes  in  the  valve  segments. — Having  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  regurgitation  is  due  to  organic  changes 
in  the  valve  segments,  we  must  next  endeavour  to  de- 
termine what  is  the  gravity  of  the  lesion,  and  in  tr\'ing  to 
solve  this  question  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
extent  and  the  gravity  of  the  lesion  are  by  no  means 
synonymous  terms.     It  is  only,  when  other  things  (such,  for 

*  I  say  with  considfrahtt  certainty,  for  il  is.  1  believe,  somciimea  impossible  lo 
disliriguish  cases  of  chlorosis  and  of  progresMve  pernicious  anxmia.  except  by 
the  thtrrapeulic  method.  Coses  of  ordinary  chlorosis  are  speedily  cured  by  the 
preparations  of  iron  (utch  as  Blaud's  pilU),  which  arc  quite  usclcu,  and  indeed 
oflvn  do  barm  in  the  '  idiopathic  *  form  of  the  disease. 
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instance,  as  the  general  vitality  and  resisting  powers  of  the 
patient)  arc  equal,  that  the  severity  of  the  case  varies  directly 
with  the  amount  of  the  regurgitation. 

Jn  judging  of  the  gravity  of  the  case,  we  have  therefore  to 
take  into  consideration  the  following  points  : — 

1.  The  amount  of  the  regurgitation. 

2.  The  capabilities  of  compensation,  and  the  powers  of 
resistance  possessed  by  the  particular  patient  under  observa- 
tion. 

3.  Whether  the  lesion  of  the  mitral  valve  is  progressive  or 
stationary. 

4.  The  presence  or  absence  of  complications. 
Let  us  consider  each  of  these  points  in  detail. 

Tfu  amount  of  tlu  regurgttatimu — The  mere  characters  of 
the  murmur  give  us  no  information  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
regurgitation.  It  is  important  to  direct  attention  particularly 
to  this  point,  for  it  is  sometimes  supposed  that  a  loud  murmur, 
which  is  well  propagated,  is  indicative  of  more  serious  disease 
than  a  soft,  localised  bruit.  In  many  cases,  the  reverse  is  the 
fact ;  indeed,  we  often  find,  as  I  have  previously  pointed  out, 
that  a  murmur  which,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  case,  was 
loud  and  well  propagated,  may,  with  the  appearance  of  grave 
symptoms,  become  soft  and  faint,  or  disappear  altogether  ;  the 
increased  severity  of  symptoms,  and  the  diminished  loudness 
of  the  murmur,  both  being  due  to  failure  of  the  muscular 
power  of  the  heart. 

In  order  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  the  re- 
gurgitation, we  must  take  into  account : — 

Firstly,  the  extent  of  the  secondary  changes  produced  in 
the  heart  itself;  and  secondly,  ihc^  amount  of  mechanical  de- 
rangement produced  in  the  arterial  and  venous  circulations 
respectively. 

The  degree  of  accentuation  of  the  pulmonary  second  sound, 
the  amount  of  the  secondary  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the 
right  heart,  and  the  severity  of  the  lung  symptoms,  are  the 
points  to  which  attention  is  to  be  directed  in  judging  of  the 
severity  of  the  pulmonary  congestion. 
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The  condition  of  the  systemic  venous  system,  as  determined 
by  physical  examination,  the  extent  of  the  dropsy  and  of  the 
other  secondary  effects  of  systemic  venous  engorgement,  enable 
us  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  obstruction  to  the  venous 
return  through  the  systemic  veins. 

The  condition  of  the  radial  pulse,  more  particularly  when 
compared  with  the  size  and  strength  of  the  left  ventricle,  gives 
information  as  to  the  extent  of  interference  with  the  arterial 
circulation. 

Tlu  patienfs  capability  of  resisting  the  disease. — The 
patient's  power  of  t>eanng  up  under  the  lesion  and  resisting 
its  bad  effects  depends  upon  : — 

1.  The  power  of  compensation  or  resistance  possessed  by 
the  heart  itself 

2.  The  power  of  resistance  possessed  by  the  other  tissues 
and  organs. 

3.  His  circumstances,  habits,  and  surroundings. 

I.  The  capabilities  of  compensation  or  resistance  possessed  by 
the  heart  itself — We  have  previously  seen,  that  compensation 
is  for  the  most  part  effected  by  the  production  of  secondary 
hypertrophy  of  the  walls  of  the  heart.  (Sec  p.  55.)  Now,  for 
the  production  of  satisfactory  hypertrophy,  several  conditions 
are  necessary.  In  y\i(t  first  place,  the  muscular  tissue  of  the 
heart  must  be  healthy  ;  when  it  is  diseased,  when,  for  instance, 
it  is  in  a  condition  of  fatty  or  fibroid  degeneration,  the  hyper- 
trophy is  never  very  satisfactory.  In  the  second  place,  the 
muscle  must  receive  a  sufficient  supply  of  healthy  arterial 
blood.  In  the  third  pXdiCG^  the  waste  products  of  its  combus- 
tion must  be  quickly  removed ;  and,  in  the  fourth  place,  its 
trophic  nerve  apparatus  must  be  healthy. 

In  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  tlu  cardiac 
muscle^  it  is  well  to  remember,  that  in  chronic  cases  of  mitral 
regurgitation,  the  lesion  has  generally  been  slowly  and  gra- 
dually progressing  for  months,  it  may  be  for  years,  before  the 
patient  comes  under  observation  ;  and  that  it  is  usually  the 
failure  of  the  compensation,  which  produces  the  symptoms  and 
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which  causes  the  patient  to  consult  a  physician.  Now,  in  cases 
of  this  description,  we  are  guided  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  condition  of  the  cardiac  muscle 
by  the  physical  examination  of  the  heart  {ix.  by  the  size  of  the 
heart  and  of  its  different  cavities,  the  character  of  its  impulse), 
and  by  observing  the  condition  of  the  venous  and  arterial 
systems.  The  following  points  must  also  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration : — 

[a)  The  age  of  the  patient. — In  >'outh  the  cardiac  rhuscle 
is  generally  healthier,  and  the  capabilities  of  repair  are  greater, 
than  at  more  advanced  periods  of  life. 

{b)  T/u  eetioiogy  of  the  case, — When  the  regurgitation  has 
resulted  from  acute  endocarditis,  the  capabilities  of  repair  are 
generally  greater  than  when  it  is  due  to  atheroma  or  other 
degenerative  changes.  There  are,  however,  many  exceptions 
to  this  rule.  An- organic  valvular  lesion  due  to  acute  endo- 
carditis is  more  frequently  complicated,  for  example,  with  an 
adherent  pericardium,  the  result  of  pericarditis,  or  with  degene- 
ration of  the  muscular  wall  of  the  heart,  the  result  of  endo- 
carditis, than  an  organic  valvular  lesion  due  to  other  causes  ; 
and  these  complications  (adherent  pericardium  and  fibroid 
degeneration,  the  result  of  myocarditis)  add  most  materially  to 
the  gravity  of  the  case. 

(c)  The  facility  with  ivhick  the  cardiac  muscle  responds  to 
thi'  administration  of  cardiac  tonics,  such  as  digitalis. — This  is 
a  point  of  great  practical  importance,  for  by  administering 
cardiac  tonics,  and  by  watching  their  efifects,  we  have  an  im- 
portant means  of  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  cardiac 
muscle.  In  cases  of  fatty  and  fibroid  degeneration,  for  ex- 
ample, the  administration  of  digitalis  often  produces  no  bene- 
ficial effect. 

In  trying  to  ascertain  lohether  a  sufficient  amount  of  healthy 
blood  is  supplied  to  the  cardiac  muscle  we  must  observe  : — 

{a)  The  condition  of  the  oi^ans  concerned  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  aeration  of  the  blood,  and  in  the  separation  from  it  of 
waste  products,  more  particularly  the  condition  of  the  stomach, 
liver,  and  kidneys. 

ip)  The  eifcct  of  the  lesion  on  the  arterial  system.     If  the 
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The  condition  of  the  systemic  venous  system,  as  determined 
by  physical  examination,  the  extent  of  the  dropsy  and  of  the 
other  secondary  effects  of  systemic  venous  engorgement,  enable 
us  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  obstruction  to  tlie  venous 
return  through  the  systemic  veins. 

The  condition  of  the  radial  pulse,  more  particularly  when 
compared  with  the  size  and  strength  of  tlic  left  ventricle,  gives 
information  as  to  the  extent  of  interference  with  the  arterial 
circulation. 

The  patient* s  capability  of  rrsisting  the  disease. — The 
patient's  power  of  bearing  up  under  the  lesion  and  resisting 
its  bad  effects  depends  upon  : — 

1.  The  power  of  compensation  or  resistance  possessed  by 
the  heart  itself. 

2.  The  power  of  resistance  possessed  by  the  other  tissues 
and  organs. 

3.  His  circumstances,  habits,  and  surroundings. 


I.  The  capabilities  of  compensation  or  resistance  possessed  h' 
the  tteart  itself — We  have  previously  seen,  that  compensation 
is  for  the  most  part  effected  by  the  production  of  secondary 
hypertrophy  of  the  walls  of  the  heart.  (See  p.  55.)  Now,  for 
the  production  of  satisfactory  hypertrophy,  several  conditions 
are  necessary.  In  Xhc  first  place,  the  muscular  tissue  of  the 
heart  must  be  healthy  ;  when  it  is  diseased,  when,  for  instance, 
it  is  in  a  condition  of  fatty  or  fibroid  degeneration,  the  hyper- 
trophy is  never  very  satisfactor>\  In  the  second  place,  the 
muscle  must  receive  a  sufficient  supply  of  healthy  arterial 
blood.  In  the  third  place,  the  waste  products  of  its  combus- 
tion must  be  quickly  removed ;  and,  in  the  fourth  place,  its 
trophic  nerve  apparatus  must  be  healthy. 

In  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  cardiac 
muscle^  it  v&  well  to  remember,  that  in  chronic  cases  of  mitral 
regurgitation,  the  lesion  has  generally  been  slowly  and  gra- 
dually progressing  for  months,  it  may  be  for  years,  before  the 
patient  comes  under  observation  ;  and  that  it  is  usually  the 
failure  of  the  compensation,  which  produces  the  symptoms  and 
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which  causes  the  patient  to  consult  a  physician.  Now,  in  cases 
of  this  description,  we  arc  guided  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  condition  of  tlic  cardiac  muscle 
by  the  physical  examination  of  the  heart  { />.  by  the  size  of  the 
heart  and  of  its  different  cavities,  the  character  of  its  impulse), 
and  by  observing  the  condition  of  the  venous  and  arterial 
systems.  The  following  points  must  also  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration : — 

(fl)  The  age  of  the  patient. — In  youth  the  cardiac  muscle 
is  generally  healthier,  and  the  capabilities  of  repair  are  greater, 
than  at  more  advanced  periods  of  life. 

(Ji)  The  (Etiology  of  the  case. — When  the  regurgitation  has 
resulted  from  acute  endocarditis,  the  capabilities  of  repair  are 
generally  greater  than  when  it  is  due  to  atheroma  or  other 
degenerative  changes.  There  are,  however,  many  exceptions 
to  this  rule.  An*  organic  valvular  lesion  due  to  acute  endo- 
carditis is  more  frequently  complicated,  for  example,  with  an 
adherent  pericardium,  the  result  of  pericarditis,  or  with  degene- 
ration of  the  muscular  wall  of  the  heart,  the  result  of  endo- 
carditis, than  an  organic  valvular  lesion  due  to  other  causes  ; 
and  these  complications  (adherent  pericardium  and  fibroid 
degeneration,  the  result  of  myocarditis)  add  most  materially  to 
the  gravity  of  the  case. 

{c)  The  facility  with  which  the  cardiac  muscte  responds  to 
tlu  administration  of  cardiac  tonics^  such  as  digitatis. — ^This  is 
a  point  of  great  practical  importance,  for  by  administering 
cardiac  tonics,  and  by  watching  their  effects,  we  have  an  im- 
portant means  of  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  cardiac 
muscle.  In  cases  of  fatty  and  fibroid  degeneration,  for  ex- 
ample, the  administration  of  digitalis  often  produces  no  bene- 
ficial effect. 

In  trj'ing  to  ascertain  'whether  a  sufficient  amount  of  healthy 
blood  is  supplied  to  the  cardiac  muscle  we  must  obser\'c : — 

{a)  The  condition  of  the  organs  concerned  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  aeration  of  the  blood,  and  in  the  separation  from  it  of 
waste  products,  more  particularly  the  condition  of  the  stomach, 
liver,  and  kidneys. 

{b)  The  effect  of  the  lesion  on  the  arterial  system.     If  the 
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radial  pulse  is  very  weak  and  sma!l»  in  consequence  of  the 
mitral  disease,  the  strong  probability  is,  that  the  circulation  in 
the  coronary  arteries  will  also  be  extremely  feeble. 

{c)  The  condition  of  the  coronary  arteries.  Wc  have  no 
direct  means  of  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  coronary 
arteries.  Atheroma  of  the  superficial  arteries,  a  dilated  con- 
dition of  the  aortic  arch,  with  or  without  disease  of  the  aortic 
valves,  an  arcus  seniiisy  and  pains  of  an  angina-like  character 
are  suggestive  of  atheroma  of  the  coronary'  arteries  ;  and 
when  the  coronary  arteries  are  diseased,  the  supply  of  arterial 
blood  to  the  cardiac  muscle  is,  of  course,  still  further  interfered 
with. 

The  rewm'al  of  the  zvaste  products  of  tissue  change  from 
tfie  heart  itself  is.  of  course,  effected  by  the  cardiac  veins. 
When  the  return  current  through  the  cardiac  veins  is  obstructed, 
the  healthy  nutrition  of  the  cardiac  walls  must  to  some  extent 
be  interfered  with.  When  therefore  engorgement  of  the  right 
heart  and  congestion  of  the  systemic  venous  circulation,  which 
are  suggestive  of  Impeded  return  through  the  cardiac  veins, 
are  present,  the  prospects  of  satisfactory  hypertrophy  are,  for 
this  and  other  reasons,*  not  very  hopeful.  (It  must,  of  course, 
be  remembered,  that  temporary  engorgement  of  the  right 
heart  and  venous  circulation,  the  result  of  intercurrent  pul- 
monary complications,  such  as  acute  bronchitis,  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  course  of  mitral  disease.) 

'ilie  condition  of  t/w  trophic  neri'e  apparatus  connected  with 
the  heart  probably  has  a  very  important  influence  in  the  pro- 
duction of  satisfactory  hypertrophy.  The  exact  nature  of 
this  mechanism  is  not  yet  understood,  though  Dr  Gaskel!*s 
researches  seem  to  show,  as  I  have  previously  pointed  out 
(sec  page  33),  that  the  vagus  exerts  some  sort  of  trophic 
influence  upon  the  cardiac  muscle.  Be  that  as  it  may,  a 
healthy  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  and  a  serene  placid 
and  happy  disposition  exert  a  most  important  influence  on  the 
course  of  all  cardiac  cases,  and  undoubtedly  aid  in  the  produc- 
tion of  satisfactory  compensation. 

>  An  engorged  condition  of  the  right  heart  and  of  the  systemic  renoos  circula- 
tion arc  indicative  of  an  advanced  mitral  lesion. 
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2.  Tki  power  of  resistance  possessed  by  the  peripheral  tissues 
and  organs. — Here,  as  in  the  heart,  the  capability  of  resisting 
and  bearing  up  against  the  cfTccls  of  tlie  lesion  depend  upon  : 
(i)  the  condition  of  the  tissue  itself;  (2)  the  proper  supply  of 
nutrient  material ;  (3)  the  adequate  removal  of  waste  products; 
and  (4)  the  condition  of  its  nerve  supply. 

The  presence  of  complications,  therefore,  more  especially 
of  diseased  conditions  of  the  stomach  and  other  organs  which 
manufacture  the  nutrient  fluid  ;  of  the  kidneys  and  other  organs 
which  purify  it ;  and  of  the  nervous  system  which  exerts  such 
a  powerful  influence  on  all  the  processes  of  nutrition  and  resist- 
ance, are  most  important  factors  in  determining  the  prognosis 
in  cases  of  mitral  regurgitation. 

3.  The  patient's  circianstances,  habits,  and  surroundings  also 
exercise  an  important  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  case, 
— Patients  who  are  obliged  to  follow  laborious  occupations, 
who  are  worried  by  financial  or  other  matters,  who  arc  badly 
housed,  badly  fed,  and  badly  clothed,  who  are  unable  to  obtain 
medical  advice,  or  who  will  not  or  cannot  carry  out  the  direc- 
tions of  their  medical  attendant,  who  are  exposed  to  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  weather,  and  w  ho  are  given  to  excesses  of  any 
kind,  succumb  to  a  mitral  lesion  much  more  quickly  than 
others  who  are  more  favourably  situated.  In  them  the  lesion 
progresses  more  quickly,  the  capabilities  of  resistance  are  not 
so  great,  compensation  more  quickly  fails,  and  complications 
on  the  part  of  the  respiratory  organs,  for  example,  arc  much 
more  apt  to  arise. 

4.  1  he  progressive  or  stationary  character  0/ the  lesion. 
This  is  an  extremely  important  point,  and  is  determined 

by:- 

{a)  The  history  of  the  case. 

{b)  Close  observation  of  the  case  and  noting  the  condition 
of  the  patient  from  time  to  time. 

{c)  By  comparing  the  duration  of  the  case  and  the  effects 
which  the  lesion  has  already  produced  on  the  heart  and  circu- 
lation— the  progress  of  the  symptoms,  etc. 

{d)  The  nature  of  the  morbid  process  ;  mitral  regurgitation 
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caused  by  atheroma,  for  instance,  will  be  more  likely  to  progress 
rapidly  than  incompetence  due  to  endocarditis.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  on  this  point. 

The  associated  pathological  conditions. — The  important  in- 
fluence which  complications  exercise  upon  the  course  of  mitral 
regurgitation  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  speaking  of  the 
patient's  power  of  resistance,  and  need  not,  therefore,  be  again 
referred  to. 


The  advisability  of  communicating  to  or  loithholding  from  the 
the  patient  the  knowledge  tfiat  the  heart  is  diseased,  is  a  question 
which  always  requires  careful  consideration.  In  most  cases,  it 
is,  in  my  opinion,  highly  desirable  to  deal  frankly,  though  of 
course  the  very  reverse  of  abruptly,  with  the  patient  ;  for  unless 
he  realises  the  fact,  that  his  heart  is  organically  diseased,  he 
cannot  intelligently  carry  out  our  instructions  as  to  treatment, 
and  he  does  not  guard  himself  so  carefully,  as  he  otherwise 
would  do,  against  many  things,  such  as  over-exertion,  exposure 
to  cold,  etc.,  which  aggravate  the  disease  or  induce  complica- 
tions. In  some  cases,  the  communication  should  be  made  in 
a  very  guarded  manner;  and  in  the  case  of  very  nervous  and 
easily  depressed  people,  it  is  occasionally,  though  rarely,  desir- 
able to  withhold  the  information  altogether.  In  cases  of  this 
description,  the  physician  should  take  care  to  protect  himself 
against  accidents,  by  communicating  the  exact  condition  of 
the  patient  to  some  judicious  relative,  for  should  this  commu- 
nication not  be  made,  and  the  fact  that  the  heart  is  affected 
be  subsequently  discovered  (by  some  other  physician,  for  ex- 
ample, or  by  the  death  of  the  patient),  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  cardiac  lesion  was  not  recognised.  In  all  cases  of 
mitral  regurgitation  in  which  the  patient  is  informed  of  his 
condition,  he  should  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  lesion 
has  little  or  no  tendency  to  result  in  sudden  death. 

Treatment.  —  The  Jirst  indication  for  the  treatment  of 
mitral  regurgitation,  and  indeed  of  all  diseases^  is  to  effect  a 
cure  by  removing  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
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When  the  regurgitation  is  due  to  *  muscular*  and  '  relative  ' 
incompetence,  the  debilitated  or  degenerated  condition  of  the 
cardiac  muscle,  on  which  the  regurgitation  depends,  can  often 
be  completely  cureil ;  when  the  incompetence  is  due  to  organic 
changes  in  the  valve  segments,  this  happy  result  cannot  be 
attained,  for  we  know  of  no  therapeutic  measures  by  which  a 
sclerosed  valve  can  be  restored  to  its  previous  healthy  condi- 
tion. It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  describe  separately,  the 
treatment  appropriate  to  each  of  the  two  forms. 


The  treatntent  of  mitrat  regurgitation  due  to  muscular  and 
relative  incompetence. 

The  incompetence,  which  is  due  to  febrile  changes  in  the 
cardiac  muscle,  almost  invariably  disappears  during  the  course 
of  convalescence,  and  does  not  call  for  any  special  treatment. 
The  main  indication  is  to  restore  the  tone  of  the  general 
health  by  suitable  food,  fresh  air  and  general  tonics,  amongst 
which  iron,  quinine,  and  strychnine  are  most  useful.  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  convalescence,  when  the  cardiac  degeneration 
is  most  marked,  the  patient  should  be  cautioned  against  sud- 
den effort,  such  as  quickly  rising  from  the  recumbent  to  the 
standing  position,  and  against  everything  which  is  likely  to 
increase  the  cardiac  weakness,  or  to  induce  syncope  ;  prolonged 
immersion  in  a  warm  bath,  for  example,  is  to  be  avoided — 
I  have  known  alarming  indications  of  cardiac  failure  produced 
by  a  Turkish  bath  in  a  patient  convalescent  from  rheumatic 
fever — tobacco  smoking  should  be  very  sparingly,  if  at  all, 
indulged  in,  and  sexual  intercourse  altogether  avoided.  These 
points  are,  however,  so  obvious,  that  I  need  not  go  into 
details. 

When  the  incompetence  is  due  to  fatty  changes  in  the 
cardiac  muscle,  the  pathological  change  on  which  the  fatty 
condition  of  the  cardiac  muscle  depends  must  be  combated. 

In  chlorosis  and  all  the  ordinary  forms  of  anaemia,  iron  or  a 
combination  of  iron  and  arsenic,  are  the  most  useful  drugs. 
The  diet  should  be  light  and  nutritious  ;  the  patient  should 
have  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  outdoor  exercise.  The  ventila- 
tion of  the  sitting  and  sleeping  rooms  must  be  particularly 
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attended  to.  Any  exhausting  discharge  must,  of  course,  at 
the  outset,  be  arrested.^ 

In  cases  of  pernicious  ansemia  iron  is  not  only  useless,  but 
in  some  cases  seems  actually  injurious.  The  systematic  ad- 
ministration of  arsenic — beginning  with  two  or  three  drops, 
and  gradually  increasing  the  dose — is  the  only  drug  treatment 
which,  in  my  experience,  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  satis- 
factory results.  Many  cures,  of  undoubted  cases  of  this  (pre- 
viously) intractable  disease,  have  been  published,  since  I  first 
recommended  the  use  of  this  drug  in  the  year  1877.  It  is  not, 
however,  invariably  successful.  I  myself  have  met  with  cases 
in  which  it  has  failed,  and  other  observers  have  recorded  the 
same  experience.  It  is  most  successful  when  given  early  in  the 
disease,  and  it  must  be  ptrsev€ringly  administertd  in  gradually 
increasing  doses,  I  know  of  no  means  by  which  we  can 
distinguish  the  cases  of  progressive  anaemia  which  are  curable 
by  arsenic  from  the  cases  which  resist  this  plan  of  treatment 
We  can  only,  in  fact,  form  a  judgment  of  the  probable  effects 
of  the  treatment  by  observing  the  results.  In  addition  to  the 
administration  of  arsenic,  the  dietetic  and  general  management 
of  the  case  must  be  carefully  attended  to  ;  but  space  will  not 
allow  me  to  enter  into  details  witli  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
this  and  other  special  forms  of  disease  (such  as  leucocythiemia, 
Addison's  disease,  etc.),  in  which  anxmia  is  a  prominent 
symptom.  I  must  repeat,  that  the  mitral  incompetence,  is  in 
these  cases,  a  point  of  altogether  secondary  importance,  and 
does  not  call  for  any  special  plan  of  treatment.  All  our 
therapeutic  measures  must  be  devoted  to  the  primary*  condi- 
tion on  which  the  debilitated  and  degenerated  condition  of  the 
cardiac  muscle  depends. 

In  cases  of  exophthalmic  goitre,  muscular  incompetence  at 
the  mitral  orifice  sometimes  also  occurs.  Iron  combined  with 
digitalis,  and  arsenic  are  the  drugs  which  I  have  found  most 
useful  in  this  affection.     It  is  seldom,  however,  that  they  effect 


*  In  coses  of  chlorosis,  iron  is  best  administered  in  the  form  of  Blaud's  pilU, 
the  tincture  of  the  muriate,  or  the  saccharine  carbonate.  Arsenic,  in  the  form  of 
Fowler's  solutton,  may  be  given  in  combination  with  iron  wine  (Vinum  ferri)  or 
with  the  tincture  of  the  muriate. 
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a  cure.  Dr  Sansom'  has  found  great  improvement  follow  gal- 
vanisation of  the  cervical  sympathetic.  He  uses  twenty  to 
forty  Lcclanche  elements,  one  pole  being  placed  behind  the 
lower  jaw  in  front  of  the  stcrno-mastoid,  and  tlie  other  cither 
at  a  corresponding  point  of  the  opposite  side,  or  over  the  ver- 
tebra prominens,  or  above  the  sternum  at  the  inner  edge  of 
the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  In  these  cases,  and  indeed  in  all 
conditions  in  which  the  cardiac  muscle  is  debilitated  and 
degenerated,  the  application  of  a  galvanic  or  Faradic  current 
to  the  vagus  is  likely,  I  think,  to  prove  useful.  The  experience 
which  I  have  had  in  this  method  of  treatment  docs  not  as 
yet  allow  me  to  speak  positively  on  the  subject.  I  base  the 
treatment  on  the  opinion  of  Gaskell,  that  the  vagus  exerts  a 
trophic  influence  on  the  hcart.^ 

When  the  incompetence  is  associated  with,  or  depends 
upon,  increased  tension  in  the  systemic  arterial  system,  one  of 
the  most  important  indications  is  to  reduce  the  general  blood 
pressure.  In  cases  of  this  description  alcohol  must  be 
absolutely  forbidden,  butcher  meat  must  be  taken  vcr}- 
sparingly,  purgatives  must  be  periodically  administered 
(according  to  Dr  Broadbent  a  calomel  pill  is  the  best  pur- 
gative for  this  purpose)  and  alkalis,  such  as  bicarbonate  and 
nitrate  of  potash,  prescribed  ;  iodide  of  potassium  and  chloral 
are  often  useful. 

The  treatment  of  mitra!  rea^nrgitation  due  to  organic  changes 
in  t/i£  valve  segments  and  tendinous  cords. —  In  considering  the 
treatment  of  mitral  regurgitation  due  to  organic  changes  in 
the  valve  segments  or  tendinous  cords  it  is  important  to 
remember : — 

(i)  That  the  chronic  and  sclerotic  lesions  of  the  valve 
segments  cannot  be  removed  by  any  method  of  treatment 
with  which  we  are  at  present  acquainted  ;  and  that  our  treat- 
ment must,  therefore,  be  directed  to  maintaining  the  balance 
of  compensation  and  enabling  nature  to  remedy  and  resist  the 
defect 

(2)  That  in  some  cases  the  lesion  is  completely  stationary, 

'  Lcttsomian  Liclurts^  p.  46.  '  See  p.  33. 
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and  of  such  slight  extent  that  although  its  presence  is  demon- 
strated by  the  persistence  of  a  systolic  apex  murmur,  it  is  not 
attended  with  any  evident  secondary  alterations  in  the  heart 
itself,  nor  with  any  mechanical  derangement  of  the  circulation. 
In  cases  of  this  description,  in  which  there  are  no  symptoms, 
and  in  which  the  pulmonary  second  sound  may  be  only 
slightly,  if  at  all,  accentuated,  no  s]>ccial  treatment  is  required. 
The  patient  must  be  directed  to  attend  to  the  condition  of  the 
general  health,  to  avoid  cardiac  strain,  and  exposure  to  cold 
and  other  conditions  likely  to  produce  acute  rheumatism  and 
endocarditis.  The  management  of  these  cases  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  cases  of  progressive  mitral  disease  before  the  failure 
of  compensation. 

(3)  That  in  some  cases  in  which  the  lesion  is  more  serious 
and  is  progressiv^e,  the  compensation  is  for  a  time  so  perfect 
that  there  is  no  mechanical  derangement  of  the  circulation 
and  therefore  there  are  no  symptoms ;  that  in  such  cases  the 
compensation  may  ultimately  fail,  and  all  the  serious  symptoms 
of  venous  engorgement,  which  have  been  previously  detailed, 
result. 

(4)  That  mitral  regurgitation  due  to  organic  changes  in  the 
valve  segments  is  often  associated  with  incompetence  due  to 
defective  muscular  closure  of  the  valvular  orifice  (/>.  muscular 
and  relative  incompetence),  muscular  incompetence  being 
especially  common  after  the  failure  of  compensation,  when  the 
walls  of  the  left  ventricle  become  degenerated,  and  its  cavity 
dilated.  When  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
ventricular  muscle  is  at  fault,  and  that  muscular  or  relative 
incompetence  is  present,  the  treatment  which  has  been  pre- 
viously recommended  for  those  conditions  must  be  adopted. 
In  all  cases  of  mitral  regurgitation,  for  example,  in  which  the 
patient  is  anemic — even  when  organic  disease  of  the  valve 
segments  is  known  to  be  present — it  is  a  good  general  rule 
of  practice  to  treat  the  anxmia  by  the  administration  of 
iron,  arsenic,  and  the  means  to  which  I  have  previously 
referred. 

Bearing  the  general  statements  in  view,  we  may  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  treatment  of  progressive  mitral  disease. 
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due  to  org^anic  changes  in  the  valve  segments,  before  and  after 
the  failure  of  compensation,  respectively. 

Tlu  treatment  of  progressive  mitral  disease  before  the  failure 
of  compensation, — So  long  as  the  compensation  is  perfect,  the 
administration  of  drugs  which  act  directly  upon  the  heart 
itself  is  uncalled  for.  It  must  not»  however,  be  supposed, 
that  in  cases  of  this  description  all  treatment  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  ;  on  the  contrary,  though  drug  treatment  is  seldom 
required,  the  j;cneral  management  of  the  patient  must  be  most 
particularly  attended  to.  The  great  objects  which  must  be 
kept  in  view  in  the  treatment  are : — 

(1)  To  maintain  the  tissues  as  a  whole,  and  the  cardiac 
muscle  in  particular  in  the  highest  state  of  health,  so  as  to 
enable  nature  to  keep  up  those  secondary  changes  which  com- 
pensate the  lesion  and  to  resist  the  evil  effects  of  mechanical 
derangement  of  the  circulation. 

(2)  To  avoid  everything  which  is  likely  to  hasten  the  pro- 
gress of  the  valvular  lesion. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  objects,  it  is  essential  in  the 
first  place,  to  keep  the  circulation  as  tranquil  as  possible,  and 
to  avoid  everything  which  is  likely  to  throw  any  strain  upon 
the  heart  If  the  patient  has  been  in  the  habit  of  following  a 
laborious  occupation  he  should  be  advised  to  give  it  up  and 
to  get  some  light,  indoor  employment ;  all  sudden  efforts,  such 
as  lifting  heavy  weights,  hurrying  for  trains,  etc.,  should  be 
strictly  prohibited  ;  gentle  outdoor  exercise  is,  however,  de- 
cidedly beneficial  ;  the  amount  of  exercise  which  is  advisable 
must  be  determined  by  the  special  circumstances  of  each 
individual  case ;  there  is  little  difficulty  in  deciding  this  point, 
for  in  mitral  cases  any  ovcr-cxcrtion  on  the  part  of  the  heart 
at  once  makes  itself  felt  in  the  form  of  shortness  of  breath  ; 
any  exercise  may  be  safely  indulged  in,  which  does  not  cause 
shortness  of  breath,  and  which  does  not  produce  excessive 
fatigue,  vice  versd  every  kind  of  exertion  which  does  produce 
shortness  of  breath  or  excessive  fatigue  should  be  prohibited. 

For  the  same  reasons  everything  which  produces  mental 
worry  and  anxiety  is  to  be  avoided.  The  patient's  surround- 
ings should  be  as  bright  and  cheerful  as  possible,  and  he 
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should  not  be  allowed  to  take  too  serious  a  view  of  his  own 
condition.  With  this  end  in  view  it  is  generally  advisable  in 
the  case  of  sensible  and  intelligent  patients,  to  explain  clearly 
the  exact  nature  of  tlic  affection,  the  objects  of  treatment,  the 
accidents  and  complications  which  may  arise,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  to  be  guarded  against.  The  fact  that  the  disease 
has  little  or  no  tendency  to  cause  sudden  death  should  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  patient ;  many  of  the  laity,  when  tlic>'  arc 
told  that  their  hearts  are  not  quite  sound,  jump  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  arc  affected  with  a  disease  which  may  at  any 
moment  prove  fatal,  and  to  persons  of  a  nervous  and  anxious 
disposition  this  idea  is  often  a  source  of  perpetual  and  terrible 
anxiety.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  therefore,  to  assure 
the  subjects  of  mitral  regurgitation  that  they  need  have  no 
apprehension  of  sudden  death.  Excesses  of  all  kinds,  more 
csjxrcially  over-indulgence  in  alcohol,  in  tobacco,  or  in  i^ncre^ 
should  be  strictly  forbidden. 

In  the  st'cond  place,  the  condition  of  the  digestive  and 
excretory  organs  must  be  carefully  attended  to.  The  diet 
should  be  nutritious,  but  easily  assimilated  ;  milk,  farinaceous 
foods,  well-cooked  and  tender  vegetables,  a  small  quantity 
of  butcher  meat,  fish,  poultry,  and  game,  may  be  allowed  ; 
pastry,  rich  made-dishes,  and  too  much  butcher  meat,  are  to 
be  avoided. 

In  those  cases  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  excessive 
fat  formation,  the  amount  of  saccharine,  starchy  and  fatt>' 
articles  of  food  should  be  restricted.  It  is  diflicult  to  lay  down 
precise  rules  as  to  the  amount  of  each  article  which  may  be 
allowed,  for  in  each  case  the  needs  of  the  individual  oi^nism 
must  be  taken  into  account.  It  is  important,  however,  to 
remember  that  most  persons,  if  left  to  themselves,  err  on  the 
side  of  excess,  and  that  affectionate  and  well-meaning  relatives 
are  very  apt,  through  mistaken  kindness,  to  do  harm  by  over- 
feeding patients. 

Alcohol  is  not  necessary  in  this  stage  of  the  disease  ;  per- 
sons who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  wine  or  other 
alcoholic  stimulants  may  be  allowed  a  small  quantity  of 
alcohol,  but  the  quantity  should  be  strictly  moderate,  a  larger 
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amount  is  not  only  in  itself  hurtful,  but  by  producing  a  toler- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  system,  it  robs  us,  in  the  later  stages 
of  the  disease,  of  one  of  our  most  effective  therapeutic  means 
of  arousing  the  failing  heart  to  greater  activity. 

Over-indulgence  in  tea  and  coffee  must  also  be  prohibited. 
Smokers  may  be  allowed  a  small  quantity  of  mild  tobacco, 
but  the  amount,  as  in  the  case  of  alcohol,  should  be  strictly 
moderate. 

The  condition  of  the  excretory  organs,  the  bowels,  liver, 
kidneys,  and  skin,  must  be  carefully  attended  to. 

An  abundance  of  fresh  air  is  eminently  desirable.  As  has 
been  stated  above,  out-door  exercise,  which  neither  produces 
shortness  of  breath  nor  fatigue,  is  to  be  recommended.  It 
is  of  no  less  (probably  of  still  more)  importance  to  have 
plenty  of  fresh  air  indoors,  the  proper  ventilation  of  die 
sitting  and  sleeping  apartments  is,  in  the  case  of  mitral 
disease  (and  indeed  of  all  diseases),  a  point  of  the  vcr>'  first 
importance. 

The  patient  should  be  recommended  to  go  to  bed  early, 
and  to  take  a  large  amount  of  sleep. 

In  the  third  place,  complications  of  all  kinds  must  be 
guarded  against.  It  is  particularly  important  to  avoid  ex- 
posure to  cold  and  wet,  for  the  congested  condition  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  which  is  usually  present  in  cases  of  mitral 
disease,  even  when  the  compensation  is  apparently  perfect, 
predisposes  the  patient  to  attacks  of  bronchial  catarrh  and 
other  pulmonary  affections. 

In  many  cases  of  mitral  disease  there  is  also  a  predisposi- 
tion to  rheumatism— a  complication  which  is,  of  course,  to  be 
specially  dreaded  in  the  case  of  patients  who  are  already  the 
subjects  of  chronic  vaKular  lesions. 

The  clothing  must  be  warm,  but  not  too  hcavj- ;  the  under- 
clothing, in  particular,  must  be  sufficient ;  flannel  should  be 
worn  next  the  skin. 


The  treatment  of  progressive  mitral  disease  after  the  failure 
of  compensation. — The  general  plan  of  treatment  suitable  be- 
fore the  failure  of  compensation  should,  so  far  as  is  possible,  be 
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continued,  unless  there  is  any  reason  to  the  contrary,  and  the 
following  additional  indications  are  to  be  carried  out : — 

(i.)  To  stnrtgt/ten,  and,  xvkcn  necessary,  to  stimulate  tlu  faii- 
ing  action  of  the  !ieart  by  ///«•  administratton  of  cardiac  tonics 
and  stimulants. 

Some  of  the  most  important  cardiac  tonics  are  digitalis. 
convallaria  majalis,  caffeine,  casca,  strophanthus,  arsenic,  iron, 
and  str)'chnine. 

Digitalis  is  especially  valuable  in  mitral  regurgitation,  and 
is,  in  fact,  the  remedy  in  progressive  cases,  such  as  we  arc  at 
present  considering.  It  seems  to  act  as  a  true  cardiac  tonic, 
regulating  the  rh^-thm,  diminishing  the  frequencj*  of  the  heart- 
beats, and  strengthening  the  contractions  of  the  cardiac 
muscle ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  exerts  a  tonic  effect  upon 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  minute  arteries,  and  produces  an 
increase  of  the  arterial  blood  pressure.  The  tincture  and  the 
infusion  of  tlic  fresh  leaves  are  the  most  satisfactory'  prepara- 
tions ;  and  in  prescribing  this  powerful  remedy,  we  must  en- 
deavour, as  Professor  Sydney  Ringer  points  out,  *to  obtain 
the  greatest  therapeutic  effect  with  the  smallest  possible  dose;'* 
five  to  ten  drops  of  the  tincture,  and  two  to  four  drachms  of 
the  infusion,  three  times  daily  are,  as  a  rule,  amply  sufficient. 
When  it  is  desirable  to  produce  a  more  rapid  effect  (as,  for 
instance,  in  those  cases  in  which,  when  the  patient  first  comes 
under  obserx'ation,  the  dropsy  is  already  considerable  or  great, 
the  cyanosis  marked,  the  respiration  much  embarrassed,  the 
urine  scanty  and  loaded  with  lithates,  the  pulse  very  small, 
weak,  and  irregular,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  tumultuous), 
much  larger  doses  may  be  advantageously  given. 

During  a  course  of  digitalis  treatment,  the  effects  of  the 
drug  on  the  pulse,  the  urine,  and  the  dropsy,  must  be  carefully 
watched.  So  long  as  the  urine  remains  scanty  and  deposits 
urates,  full  doses  may  be  safely  continued.  After  free  diuresis 
is  established,  and  more  especially  if  the  pulse  falls  below  70 
the  dose  must  be  immediately  reduced,  or  the  administration 
_of  the  drug  suspended  altogether.  In  those  cases  in  which 
digitalis  produces  sickness,  as  it  frequently  does  when  given  in 

'  /iattJhook  0f  Tktmpcntks^  p.  486. 
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too  large  quantities,  or  when  too  long  continued,  repeated 
small  doses  of  brandy,  or»  still  better,  in  my  experience,  of 
iced  champagne,  or  a  mixture  of  iced  champagne  and  brandy 
should  be  prescribed. 

Convaiiaria  majaiis.  —  This  remedy  has  of  late  been 
strongly  recommended,  and  seems  to  possess  many  of  the 
beneficial  properties  of  digitalis:  it  increases  the  force  of  the 
cardiac  contractions,  while  it  lessens  the  frequency  of  the 
beats;  at  the  same  time  it  produces  free  diuresis.  Tt  seems  to 
be  well  borne  ;  it  exerts  no  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  digestive 
organs,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  increases  the  appetite  and 
the  action  of  the  bowels.  It  may  be  given  in  the  form  of 
extract  (5-8  grs.  of  Savory  and  Moore's  extract  three  times 
daily),  fluid  extract  (S-'SO  mms.),  or  tincture  ("5-20  drops). 

Caffeine  seems  also  to  be  a  cardiac  tonic,  though  not  nearly 
such  a  powerful  one  as  digitalis.  It  slows  the  action  of  the 
heart,  while  at  the  same  time  it  increases  the  force  of  the 
cardiac  contractions  ;  its  most  powerful  and  useful  effect  in 
cases  of  mitral  regurgitation  is,  however,  its  diuretic  action,  a 
point  to  which  1  shall  frequently  refer  more  in  detail.  Citrate 
of  caffeine  is  a  convenient  preparation,  and  may  be  adminis- 
tered in  3-6  grain  doses  three  times  a  day. 

Casca. — Of  this  drug,  which  has  been  strongly  recom- 
mended by  Dr  Brunton,  I  have  had  no  personal  experience. 

Stropkanthus. — This  remedy,  which  has  lately  been  exten- 
sively used  by  Professor  T.  R.  Fraser,  is  a  powerful  cardiac 
tonic,  similar  in  action  to  digitalis,  but  more  energetic* 

Arsenicis  a  most  important  cardiac  tonic,  and  should  be 
much  more  frequently  and  systematically  prescribed  in  cases 
of  mitral  regurgitation  than  it  is  at  present.  It  is  especially 
useful  in  those  cases  in  which  the  failure  of  compensation  is 
accompanied  by  fatty  changes  in  the  cardiac  muscle  or  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  heart ;  it  should  be  given  in  the  manner 
already  recommended  in  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  muscular 
and  relative  incompetence.     (Sec  page  463.) 

/n?//,  strychnine^  and  quinine,  are  all  most  useful  in  some 

*  Professor  Fraser  intends,  I  faelicTe,  to  publish  before  lung  ibe  results  of  his 
invesligations  oti  this  drug. 
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cases  of  mitral  regurgitation,  though  they  can  hardly  be  called 
true  cardiac  tonics  in  the  same  sense  as  digitalis. 

Stimnlants.^\{X.Q.x  the  failure  of  compensation,  alcoholic 
stimulants,  ether,  spirits  of  chloroform,  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, etc,  arc  often  most  useful,  and  require  to  be  freely 
given.  The  application  of  fly  blisters  to  the  pra^cordial 
region  is,  also,  in  some  cases  an  cfifcctive  means  of  stimulating 
the  flagging  heart. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  temporary  administra- 
tion of  cardiac  tonics  and  stimulants  is  often  most  useful  and 
necessary  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  affection,  />.  before 
the  failure  of  comi^ensation  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  draw 
any  hard  and  fast  line  between  the  periods  before  and  afUr 
compensation  ;  the  remedies  which  arc  useful  in  the  one 
stage  are  consequently  often  required  in  the  other ;  even 
when  the  compensation  appears  to  be  perfect,  the  reserve 
force  possessed  by  the  heart  is  very  sHght,  and  any  temporary 
condition,  such,  for  example,  as  an  intercurrent  attack  of 
bronchial  catarrh,  which  throws  an  increased  strain  upon  the 
heart,  may  for  the  time  upset  the  balance  and  necessitate  the 
temporary  use  of  cardiac  tonics  and  stimulants. 


(2.)  To  retieve  vnwns  coptgestion  and  treat  the  pathological 
(onditions  and  symptoms  which  result  therefrom. 

This  is  a  most  important  indication  in  the  later  stages  of 
mitral  disease.  Space  will  not  permit  me  to  detail  the  special 
means  which  are  required  for  each  individual  complication. 
I  must  content  myself  with  referring  to  some  of  the  more 
important.  And  in  treating  the  venous  engorgement  and  its 
results,  we  must  never  forget  that  the  mechanical  derange- 
ment of  the  circulation  on  which  they  depend  is  due  to 
defective  action  of  the  cardiac  pump,  and  that  one  most  im- 
portant means  of  treatment  consists  in  the  administration  of 
cardiac  tonics  and  stimulants.  We  may,  then,  lay  it  down  as 
a  general  lule,  that  in  treating  the  bronchial  catarrh,  dropsy, 
dyspepsia,  and  other  conditions  which  result  from  venous 
congestion,  digitalis  or  other  cardiac  tonics  should,  unless 
there  is  good  reason  to  the  contrar>%  be  combined  with  the 
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drugs  which  are  required  for  the  special  complication  under 
consideration. 

In  addition  to  the  administration  of  cardiac  tonics  and 
stimulants,  we  must  endeavour  \— firstly^  to  remove  the  venous 
engorgement  by  local  and  general  measures  ;  secondly,  to  im- 
prove the  nutritive  condition  of  the  blood,  by  (a)  careful 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera;  (b)  by 
promoting  free  action  of  the  stomach,  liver,  intestines,  kidneys, 
and  skin  ;  and  (c)  by  establishing  a  healthier  condition  (tone) 
of  the  nerve  centres. 

I  shall  now  briefly  refer  to  the  special  treatment  of  some 
of  the  more  important  symptoms  which  occur  in  the  latter 
stages  of  mitral  disease  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  it 
will  be  well  perhaps  to  commence  at  the  lungs,  and  to  proceed 
backwards  in  the  course  of  the  regurgitant  blood  current, 
rather  than  to  take  the  symptoms  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  likely  to  arise  in  the  living  patient. 

Lun^  complications  and  symptoms. — The  dyspn(ea  which  is 
due  to  exertion  does  not  of  course  require  any  other  treatment 
than  rest;  the  continuous  dyspnoea  and  orthopnoca,  which  are 
often  so  distressing  in  the  later  stages  of  mitral  disease,  arc 
best  dealt  with  by  the  administration  of  cardiac  tonics  and 
stimulants,  and  of  remedies  suitable  for  the  lung  complica- 
tions (bronchitis,  oedema  of  the  lungs,  hydrothorax,  etc.)  which 
happen  to  be  present.  If  there  is  much  venous  engorgement, 
the  application  of  dry  cups  over  the  back,  of  leeches  over  the 
praecordia,  or  venesection,  are  in  some  cases  beneficial.  The 
inhalation  of  oxygen  and  compressed  air  is  strongly  recom- 
mended by  some  writers,  and  seems  to  be  useful,  by  counter- 
acting the  highly  venous  condition  of  the  blood. 

Cases  of  continuous  dyspncea  and  orthopncea,  in  which 
there  is  often  very  great  general  exhaustion  and  insomnia,  are 
often  most  materially  benefited  by  the  administration  of 
morphia;  this  drug,  which  is  best  given  by  subcutaneous  in- 
jection, has  been  highly  recommended  by  Clifford  Allbutt, 
Sansom,  and  others,  and  has  sometimes  proved  most  useful 
in  my  own  hands. 

In   the  exceptional   cases  in  which  a  mitral   lesion  and 
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severe  dyspnoea  are  associated  with  high  arterial  tension,  and 
in  some  cases  in  which  Cheync-Stokes'  respiration  occurs, 
nitrite  of  amyl  should  be  inhaled  during  the  attack  itself; 
nitro-glycerine  in  small  doses  (jjgth  of  a  grain)  may  be  given 
during  the  intervals  ;  bromide  of  potassium  and  chloral  I  have 
found  most  useful  in  some  cases  of  this  description. 

Bronchitis^  cedana  of  itu  tungs^  hydrothoraXy  pleurisy^  pftcu- 
monia^  and  other  lung  compiications. — Space  docs  not  permit 
me  to  enter  into  details  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the 
complications.  In  all  cases  it  is  advisable  to  combine  cardiac 
tonjcs,  more  especially  digitalis  and  cardiac  stimulants,  with 
those  remedies  which  the  special  complication  in  each  indi- 
vidual case  demands. 

Hamoptysis. — The  bleeding  is  seldom  so  profuse  as  to  re- 
quire any  special  treatment ;  in  some  cases  it  seems  rather  to 
give  relief  than  to  be  prejudicial ;  when  the  pulmonary  apoplexy 
is  followed,  as  it  often  is,  with  localised  pleurisy  or  pneumonia, 
the  local  and  general  measures  suitable  for  those  complica- 
tions must  of  course  be  employed. 

Engorgement  of  the  right  heart. — When  cardiac  tonics  and 
stimulants,  purgatives  and  diuretics,  fail  to  relieve  the  engorge- 
ment of  the  right  heart,  the  application  of  a  mustard  poultice 
or  blister  to  the  pr.-ecordial  region  is,  in  some  cases,  beneficial. 
The  most  satisfactory  means  of  relieving  great  engorgement 
of  the  right  heart  is,  however,  the  abstraction  of  blood  by 
leeches  applied  to  the  pra:cordia,  or  even  by  general  vene- 
section. 

Engorgement  of  the  systemic  venous  circnfatiou.—  I  n  addition 
to  the  free  use  of  cardiac  tonics  and  stimulants,  the  administra- 
tion of  diuretics,  diaphoretics,  and  especially  purgatives  which 
produce  free  watery  evacuations,  are  the  remedies  on  which 
reliance  must  be  chiefly  placed  Digitalis  and  caficine  are 
the  most  useful  diuretics,  and  are  advantageously  administered 
in  combination,  as  recommended  by  Brakenridgc  ;*  the  acetate, 


'  lUakenridge  thinks  that  caffeine  has  a  direct  action  upon  the  secreting 
structures  of  the  kidney,  and  di>c»  not  produce  its  diuretic  action  as  digitalis  is 
supposed  to  do,  entirely  by  increasing  the  blood  pressure.— (^(//w^/^g^  Mtdual 
fourtiat^  August  1881,  p.  100,  et  ieq.\ 
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nitrate,  and  bitartrate  of  potash  and  squills  are  also  serviceable, 
I  have  found  nitrite  of  amyl  a  most  valuable  diuretic  in  some 
cases,  more  especially  where  the  arterial  tension  has  been  high, 
and  it  has  been  desirable  to  produce  rapid  distention  of  the 
vessels  of  a  congested  kidney  ;  the  application  of  a  warm 
poultice  or  of  dry  cups  over  the  region  of  the  kidney  is  often 
useful  in  cases  of  this  description.  Jalap,  elaterium,  and 
scammony  are  the  most  useful  purgatives ;  purgatives 
which  are  apt  to  cause  h^emorrhoidal  irritation,  are  to  be 
avoided. 

The  skin  should  be  kept  active  by  washing,  rubbing,  and 
bathing  ;  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  it  is  jiot,  as  a  rule, 
advisable  to  immerse  the  whole  body  in  the  bath,  but  indi- 
vidual portions  should  be  washed  separately.  It  is  important 
to  remember  that  prolonged  immersion  in  a  warm  bath  often 
produces  considerable  depression  ;  patients  with  mitral  disease 
should  therefore  bathe  judiciously. 

Dropsy. — Subcutaneous  dropsy,  which  is  one  of  the 
earliest  indications  of  progressive  mitral  disease,  is  to  be 
treated : — 

Firstly^  By  the  internal  administration  of  cardiac  tonics 
and  stimulants,  diuretics  and  purgatives. 

Secondly^  By  local  measures.  The  swollen  parts  should, 
if  possible,  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  the  return 
current  of  blood  to  the  heart  is  facilitated  ;  this  is  easily 
of  course  accomplished  so  long  as  the  dropsy  is  limited  to 
the  lower  extremities.  When  the  dropsy  becomes  great,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  evacuate  the  fluid  either  by  simple 
puncture  or  by  means  of  Southcy  s  trocars  ;  whichever  method 
be  adopted  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  remember 
that  erythema  and  low  forms  of  inflammation  are  very  apt 
to  arise  at  the  seat  of  the  punctures,  and  that  this  is  more 
particularly  the  case  when  the  fluids  which  escape  are  allowed 
to  remain  in  contact  with  the  skin  and  to  decompose;  the 
greatest  attention  should  be  given  to  cleanliness,  all  sources 
of  external  irritation  avoided,  and  decomposition,  so  far  as 
is  possible  by  antiseptic  means,  prevented. 

Erysipelas  and  gangrene  of  the  skin  which  sometimes 
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arise,  are  very  serious  complications.  The  local  treatment 
must  of  course  be  conducted  on  general  surgical  principles  ; 
cardiac  tonics  and  stimulants  being  at  the  same  time  freely 
administered. 

(3.)  To  improve  tlu  quality  of  the  blood  and  attend  to  the 
condition  of  the  chylopoietic  and  excretory  organs.  It  is  particu- 
larly important  to  attend  to  the  condition  of  the  stomach  ;  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  organ  shares  in  the  general 
venous  engorgement,  and  that  in  the  later  stages  of  mitral 
diseasCjat  all  events,  gastric  catarrh  and  its  resulting  dyspepsia 
are  almost  invariably  present  ;*  the  digestive  powers  of  the 
stomach  are  consequently  seriously  impaired  ;  the  diet  must, 
therefore,  be  regulated  accordingly.  When  dyspeptic  symp- 
toms are  prominent,  small  quantities  of  easily  digestible  food, 
such  as  milk,  farinaceous  foods,  soups,  raw  eggs  beaten  up  with 
a  little  brandy,  should  be  given  at  frequent  intcr\'als  ;  the 
mineral  acids,  strychnine,  arsenic,  and  infusion  of  calumba  are 
useful  additions  to  the  other  remedies  which  have  been  pre- 
viously recommended.  It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  supple- 
ment feeding  by  the  stomach  by  rectal  alimentation;  enemata 
of  defibrinated  ox-blood  or  the  prepared  peptone  enemata — 
consisting  of  beef,  milk,  and  farinaceous  food — recomrnended 
by  Dr  Sansom,  arc  the  most  suitable  and  convenient  forms  ; 
'  from  two  to  four  ounces  arc  injected  slowly  into  the  rectum, 
and  repeated  every  three  or  four  hours.'*  I  cannot  too 
strongly  insist  upon  the  importance  of  careful  regulation  of 
the  diet  in  all  stages  of  progressive  mitral  disease. 

The  action  of  the  liver  must  be  encour^ed  by  suitable 
purgative  and  cholagogue  remedies. 

The  importance  of  procuring  free  intestinal  evacuation,  and 
of  attending  to  the  function  of  the  kidneys,  has  already  been 
insisted  upon. 


'  (.jastric  catarrh  an<l  Oys|)ep^ia  are  often  also  present  in  the  early  stages. 

*  Dr  Sansom 's  Ltttiomian  Lt*(wes,  p.  44.  {The  author  is  s|)caking  of  the 
Ireattneiit  of  cases  of  progre&hive  pernicir>u!>  an.i;mia,  t>ul  the  same  means  are  useful 
in  some  cases  of  organic  mitral  diftcose  in  which  the  functions  of  ihc  stomach  ore 
seriously  impaired. ) 
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MITRAL   STENOSIS. 
Definition. — Narrowing  of  the  mitral  orifice. 

Etiology,  —Stenosis  of  the  mitral  orifice  is  almost  invari- 
ably due  to  permanent  organic  changes  in  the  segments 
and  base  of  the  mitral  valve ;  with  rare  exceptions  these 
changes  are  very  slowly  and  gradually  developed.'  It  is 
essentially  a  disease  of  early  life,  and  is,  in  my  experience, 
most  frequently  developed  (it  would  perhaps  be  more  correct 
to  say  most  frequently  detected)  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  twenty-five.  Occasionally,  though  vcrj'  exceptionally,  it 
is  congenital,  and  is  then  usually  associated  with  congenital 
tricuspid  stenosis.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  it  results 
from  rheumatic  endocarditis,  but  it  would  appear  from  Dr 
Sansom's  observations*  that,  unlike  mitral  regurgitation,  it  is 
more  frequently  developed  after  mild  rheumatic  manifestations 
and  in  cases,  in  which  articular  phenomena  were  not  mani- 
fested at  all,  than  after  severe  attacks  of  rheumatic  fever,  Dr 
Sansom's  observations  also  seem  to  show,  that  repeated  attacks 
of  acute  rheumatism  do  not  generally  tend  to  produce  the 
lesion.  Mitral  stenosis  is  much  more  frequent  in  females  than 
in  males,  a  circumstance  which  is  probably  to  be  explained  by 
the  facts  that  the  endocarditis  of  early  life  is  more  likely  to 
result  in  mitral  stenosis  than  the  endocarditis  of  the  fully- 
formed  adult,  and  that  acute  rheumatism  is  three  times  more 
prevalent  in  girls,  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  fifteen,  than 
it  is  in  boys  at  the  same  aga  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
chorea  is  also  much  more  frequent  in  girls  than  in  boys. 
There  is  probably,  as  Dr  Barlow  has  suggested,  a  distinct 
relationship  between  the  two  conditions.^ 

Morbid  Anatomy  and  Pat/ioiogicai  Physiology.  —  Mitral 

'  Occasionally  narrowing  of  the  mitral  orifice  i!i  due  to  a  mats  of  vegeiations  of 
recent  formation  ;  and  in  very  exceptional  cases  it  has  licen  pnjtiuced  by  the  pres* 
sure  of  a  tumour,  the  ralvc  sej^ents  themselves  being  healthy. 

•  Ldtsomian  Ltcturcs^  p.  ^, 

*  Two  theories  may  be  advanced  in  order  to  explain  the  grciter  liability  of  the 
female  sex  lo  chorea  and  mitral  stenosis,  vi/.; — (i)  That  the  chorea  and  the  milra) 
stenosis  ore  both  the  result  '>f  rheumatism,  which  is,  as  we  have  seen,  three  times 
more  common  in  girls  between  the  age*  of  eleven  and  fifteen  than  in  boys  at  the 
nine  age:  and  \2)  that  chorea,  even  when  non-rhcumaiic,  is  frequently  accom- 
panied by  endocarditis,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  mitral  narrowing. 
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stenosis  is,  as  I  have  mentioned,  almost  invariably  due  to 
permanent  organic  changes.      The  exact   appearances   vary 
somewhat  in   different  cases.      In  some,  the  constriction  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  orifice  itself  is  narrowed  by 
sclerotic  and  cicatricial    changes   in   the  fibrous   ring  which 
surrounds  it.     In  cases  of  this  description,  the  orifice,  when 
seen   from  above,  looks  like  a  narrow  slit,'  hence  the  term 
button-hole  mitral  which  has  been  applied  to  it   (Sec  fig.  193.) 
The  segments  of  the  valve  and  chorda:  are  at  the  same  time 
more  or  less  rigid  and  thickened.      In  other  cases  the  seg- 
ments, chords  and  tips  of  the  papillary  muscles  arc  all  welded 
together  into  a  dense  mass  of  cartilagenous-like  tissue,  and 
project  into  the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle  in  the  form  of  a 
hollow  cone.    A  perfect  cone  of  this  description,  such  as  is 
represented  in  fig.  195  is  rare,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
of  mitral  constriction  due  to  endocarditis,  a  tendency  to  this 
formation   is  observed.     These  two  conditions,  narrowing  of 
the  orifice  and  fusion  of  the  segments,  are  generally  associated. 
In  rare  cases,  the  mitral  segments  arc  quite  healthy,  and  the 
stenosis  is  due  to  the  presence  of  large  calcareous  nodules  in 
the   muscular  wall   of  the  ventricle.      (See   figs.    196,    197.) 
Deposits  of  this  description  are  usually  associated  with  athero- 
matous degeneration  of  the  arteries  ;   in  some  cases  they  are 
gouty  and  consist  of  urates,  in  others  they  represent,  I  think, 
syphilitic  gummata  which  have  become  calcified.     In  three 
cases  of  this  description,  which  have  come   under  my  own 
observation,  and  in  which  the  valvular  orifice  was  very  notably 
narrowed,  there  were  no  symptoms  or  signs  indicative  of  the 
condition  during  life.     Two  of  the  patients  were  old  people 
who  lived  tranquil  lives  ;  the  third  was  a  man  who  was  for 
some  time  under  my  care,  and  who  died  from  a  large  aneurism 
of  the  descending  thoracic  aorta.     (See  figs.  268  and  269.) 

On  microscopical  examination,  the  thickened  valve  seg- 
ments and  chordce  tendinex  are  found  to  present  the  histo- 
logical characters  of  chronic  endocarditis,  which  have  been 
previously  described. 


>  The  healthy  mitral  vaIvc,  when  seen  from  above.  precenU  &  slii-Ukc  appear- 
mnce  ;  in  stenosis  the  slit  U  narrowed. 


Flo.  193. — StemmU  of  the  mitral  orifiC€^  atenfrom  above.    {yaluraJ  »i««,) 

Th«  left  auncl»,  which  ia  coosideraljl j  dilaUd,  has  bMO  eat  open  ;  au  noLa-mortcm 
dot  (6)  flUs  tbt<  nppi^Ddix  luid  proiMU  into  the  (»vity  of  the  «uncle.  a,  poioU  to  tbe 
iteDOflfid  mitral  oritla^ ;  c,  to  the  oloMd  foramsn  oTaJe;  rf,  to  tbo  outer  tod  potterior 
•nrfiuse  of  the  Ifft  veutrlole. 

jVofa — lu  fig.  195  tbe  appemruice  of  tbe  teIt*  u  mcd  from  tbe  ▼mtricnlar  tide  is 
■bovo. 


Pio.  196.    StatotU  o/tht  MUrai  Vahe.    {Xatunti  nn.) 

Th«  MfrmetiU  of  tlie  mitral  Tmlve,  tbfl  cborttm  tondlnc*,  ftiid  tbo  papillAry  miuclei  are,  fta  It 
were,  fuseo  togvlber  into  ft  li^tus,  Itnn  luasa.  TUu  mitral  orifice  la  extremely  uotttr*cleu,  and 
will  nut  adniil  the  point  of  the  little  finger.  The  letter  a,  points  to  thn  baM  of  tlie  aorU  and 
aortic  valve  Qaps;  6,  azitarior  eegawDt  of  miUai  Talve;  c,  c,  thickoiiad  cborde  l«cidiiieiB  aud 
papillary  muules. 

i\ou.—The  aoriouUr  surfftoe  of  the  itonoaed  rmlve  Ui  repreeented  io  fig.  IM. 
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Fig.  197. — Sicthn  through  thi  poiterior  zi>aiU  cf  the  Uft  aurifU  aiui  ventrkU, 

ami  through  the  posterior  segnufit  of  the  mitrai  tviAv. 
Slcno«ii»  of  the  orifice  was  prmluccil  by  calcareous  nodules,  one  of  which  {a\  i« 
shown  in  ihe  fi^re,  in  the  base  of  ihe  valve  ;    the  milral  cusps  were  healthy  ; 
by   imnwcrscly  divided    wall  of  the   Icfl   ventricle ;  r,    interior  of  left  auricle  ; 
(/,  papillary  muscle,  partly  seen  in  section  ;  r,  ifustcrior  Kguicnt  of  mitral  valve. 

The  loss  of  elasticity  in  the  valve  segments,  generally 
renders  the  valve  incompetent.  Mitral  stenosis  then,  in  the 
earlier  stages  at  all  events,  is  usually  accompanied  by  mitral 
regurgitation. 

Patlwlogic'al  Physiotogy. — 'Wvt  first  effect  of  mitral  stenosis 
is  to  interfere  with  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  cavity 
of  the  left  auricle  to  that  of  the  left  ventricle.  The  left  auricle 
empties  itself  with  difficulty,  its  systole  is  prolonged,  and  blood 
accumulates  and  stagnates  behind  the  obstruction  ;  the  left 
ventricle  receives  a  smaller  supply  of  blood  than  in  health, 
and  the  arterial  system  is,  in  consequence,  imperfectly  dis- 
tended.    Stenosis,  in  short,  produces  more  or  less  engorgement 
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behind,  and  more  or  less  anxmia  in  front  of  the  mitral  orifice. 
The  second  effect  is  to  produce  a  series  of  changes  in  the 
heart  itself,  the  other  parts  of  the  circulation,  and  the  peri- 
pheral organs,  which,  with  the  differences  which  I  shall  pre- 
sently mention,  resemble  the  secondary  effects  produced  by 
mitral  regurgitation.     (See  p.  42S.) 

The  extent  of  the  pnmar>'  and  secondary  effects  of  mitral 
stenosis  varies  with  : — the  extent  of  the  lesion,  the  degree  of 
compensation,  and  the  resisting  power  of  the  patient,  and  of 
his  individual  tissues.  But  since,  in  treating  of  mitral  regur- 
gitation, I  have  already  considered  in  great  detail  the  nature 
of  these  changes  and  the  general  principles  which  determine 
their  production,  I  need  only  now  refer  to  the  points  of 
difference  bctwxen  mitral  stenosis  and  mitral  regurgitation. 

In  the  frst  i)lace,  then,  mitral  stenosis  dilTcrs  from  mitral 
regurgitation  in  the  fact,  that  the  vascular  engorgement  of  the 
left  auricle,  and  consequently  of  the  pulmonary  circulation,  is 
more  continuous.  In  mitral  regurgitation,  the  engorgement  of 
the  left  auricle  and  pulmonarj'  circulation  is  suddenly  re- 
lieved by  the  occurrence  of  the  ventricular  diastole  ;  and  the 
blood  which  has  been  pent  up,  so  to  speak,  in  the  cavity  of 
the  left  auricle  and  in  the  lungs, during  the  ventricular  systole, 
has  no  difficulty  in  passing  onwards  into  the  cavity  of  the  left 
ventricle.  Hut  in  mitral  stenosis  the  obstruction  persists, 
during  the  \cntricular  diastole.  When  the  orifice  is  much 
stenoscd  (more  especially  in  the  terminal  periods  of  the  case, 
i.€,  after  the  auricle  has  become  dilated  and  its  muscular  wall 
paralysed^),  the  left  auricle  is  never  emptied ;  clots  are 
extremely  apt  to  form  in  the  appendix  (see  figs.  193  and 
198),  and  even  in  the  cavity  of  the  auricle  itself;*  embolic 

'  Cues  of  extreme  stenosis  are  occasionally  met  with,  more  especially  in  young 
subjects,  in  which  the  hypertrophy  of  the  auricular  wall  continues  good  e\'cn  until 
the  end.  nnd  in  which  the  cavity  of  the  left  auricle  is  very  little  diluted. 

•  It  occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  happens,  that  the  whole  auricle  beconies 
filled  up  with  a  laminated  clot,  a  nanuw  channel  only  remaining  for  the  passage 
of  the  blood  through  it.  Only  one  cose  of  this  description  has  come  under  my 
own  observation  ;  in  it  the  aortic  orifice  was  alsu  diseased  (incompetent),  and 
there  was,  therefore,  in  addition  to  this  mitral  slcD<sis,  a  further  cause  for  stagna- 
tion and  clotting  in  the  left  auricle, 


Pio.  198.— i/tffttJ  SlMMu  tem/Tom  abotM.    {\atvrai  «ur.) 

Tba  cftvltfof  the  left  auricle  biu  be«n  cut  opoii ;  ft  dum  of  caloiiroous  uodales  (a), 
to  whioli  aoma  rort*nt  TeipeUttous  are  attached,  surrtnuid  the  constrirtod  orific« ;  tM 
ap(iQtid{x  conlaiuA  a  throuibu«  (by. 
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symptoms,  arc  therefore,  more  apt  to  arise  in  cases  of  mitral 
stenosis  than  in  cases  of  mitral  regurgitation.  The  dilated 
and  permanently  distended  auricle  sometimes  exerts  con- 
tinuous and  injurious  pressure  upon  the  surrounding  parts  ; 
the  left  bronchus  may  for  a  time  be  compressed,  and  collapse 
of  the  left  lung  may  result  from  tliis  cause. 

In  the  second  place,  mitral  stenosis  is  essentially  a  disease 
of  early  life.  The  compensatory  changes  arc,  therefore,  in 
many  cases  much  more  perfect  than  in  the  case  of  mitral 
regurgitation,  which  so  frequently  occurs  in  old  people,  and 
which  is  so  often  due  to  degenerative  changes  in  the  cardiac 
muscle. 

In  the  case  of  mitral  stenosis,  compensation  is  partly 
due  to  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  left  auricle^  but 
chiefly  to  secondary  hj^iertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle.  In 
young  healthy  persons  the  right  ventricle  is»  for  a  long  time, 
fully  equal  to  the  strain  which  is  put  upon  it,  and  is  able  to 
propel  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  through  the  left  auricle 
and  through  the  stenosed  mitral  nrifice  with  sufficient  force 
to  compensate  the  lesion  ;  compensation  being  of  course 
assisted  by  the  hypertrophy  of  the  left  auricle,  which  also 
occurs.  In  mitral  stenosis  the  systemic  venous  circulation 
may  for  a  considerable  time  be  protected  by  the  hypertrophy 
of  the  right  heart.  The  pulmonary  circulation,  on  the 
contrary,  is  subjected  to  a  severe  strain,  even  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  lesion  ;  this  arises  from  the  facts,  (i)  that  the 
obstruction  in  front  is  constantly  present,  />,  both  during 
the  diastole  as  well  as  during  the  systole  of  the  left  ventricle, 
and  that  the  suction  action  of  the  left  ventricle,  which  facili- 
tates, as  we  have  already  seen,  the  flow  of  blood  through  the 
lungs,  cannot  be  so  powerfully  exerted  as  in  health  ;  and 
(2)  that  the  hypertrophied  right  ventricle  is  pumping  the  blood 
from  behind  with  increased  force  into  the  pulmonary  circuit. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  mitral  stenosis,  then,  the  engorgement 
of  the  lungs  is  greater  and  more  continuous  than  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  mitral  regurgitation,  a  fact  which  explains  the  more 
frequent  occurrence  of  haemoptysis  in  stenotic  cases.  So  long 
as  the  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  is  capable  of  forcing 
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the  blood  through  the  lungs,  and  so  long  as  the  systemic 
venous  system  is  not  much  engorged,  there  is  little  derange* 
ment  of  the  general  health,  the  great  functions  of  digestion 
and  assimilation,  excretion  and  innervation,  being  little,  if  at 
all,  interfered  with.  Pulmonary  symptoms  and  complications 
may,  on  the  contrary,  be  prominent. 

In  ihe  /A/Vrt'place,  the  cardiac  contractions,  and  therefore  the 
putsc,  arc  not  so  frequent  in  cases  of  mitral  stenosis  as  in  cases 
of  mitral  regurgitation.  In  the  latter  lesion,  a  large  volume  of 
blood  is  being  constantly  sent  backwards  and  forwards  between 
the  cavities  of  the  left  auricle  and  left  ventricle  (the  ventricle 
is,  as  it  were,  placing  at  baltledoor  and  shuttlecock  with 
the  auricle,  instead  of  forwarding  all  its  contents  into  the 
aorta),  both  cavities  are  more  quickly  distended,  and,  there- 
fore, contract  more  frequently  than  fn  health.  In  the  case  of 
mitral  stenosis,  on  the  contrary,  the  left  auricle  is,  in  con* 
sequence  of  permanent  over-distention,  being  more  constantly 
stimulated,  and,  so  long  as  its  muscular  wall  remains  healthy, 
its  contractions  are  more  forcible  and  more  prolonged  than  in 
health  ;  the  left  ventricle,  on  the  contrar>',  receives  less  blood 
than  in  the  normal  condition,  it  therefore  requires  less  time 
to  empty  itself.  As  a  nett  result,  the  frequency  of  the  radial 
pulse  is.  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  case  at  all  events,  not 
increased  as  it  is  in  cases  of  mitral  regurgitation,  indeed  it  is 
sometimes  slower  than  normal  ;  the  tension  of  the  pulse  is, 
too,  in  the  earlier  stages,  much  less  seriously  impaired. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  left  ventricle  does  not  become 
hypertrophied.  as  it  docs  in  mitral  regurgitation.  In  fact,  in 
many  cases  of  mitral  stenosis  the  left  ventricle  is  somewhat 
atrophied,  the  diminished  size  of  its  cavity  and  thinning  of 
its  wall  being  due  to  the  facts,  that  it  receives  less  blood  from 
the  auricle,  and  has  less  work  to  do  in  forcing  that  blood  into 
the  aorta,  than  under  normal  circumstances. 

These  remarks,  of  course,  apply  to  cases  of  mitral  stenosis, 
in  which  there  is  little  or  no  mitral  regurgitation.  It  must, 
however,be  remembered,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  mitral 
stenosis  some  regurgitation  is  present,  and  that  the  amount  of 
this  regurgitation  is  sometimes  considerable.     In  cases  of  this 
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description,  the  points  of  distinction  between  mitral  stenosis 
and  mitral  regurgitation,  which  I  have  just  detailed,  may  not 
be  observed.  The  association  of  mitral  regurgitation  with 
stenosis  probably  explains  the  fact,  that  in  some  cases  of 
mitral  stenosis  the  left  ventricle  is  hypcrtrophiod  rather  than 
atrophied.  In  the  later  stages,  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle may  possibly,  as  Friedreich  has  supposed,  be  due  to  the 
difficulty  which  the  blood  meets  with,  in  passing  from  the 
arterial  into  the  distended  and  engorged  venous  system  ;  or, 
to  venous  engorgement  of  the  wall  of  the  ventricle,  a  con- 
dition which  induces  connective  tissue  overgrowth  and  some 
degree  of  apparent  (false)  hypertrophy.  Again»  in  cases  of 
mitral  stenosis  the  left  ventricle  may  be  hyperlrophied  from 
causes  outside  the  heart,  such,  for  example,  as  cirrhosis  of  the 
kidney. 

Clinical  History. — The  onset  of  mitral  stenosis  is,  as  a  rule, 
very  insidious.  In  some  cases  the  condition  is  gradually 
developed  after  an  acute  attack  of  rheumatic  fever  ;  in  others, 
and  these  possibly  constitute  the  majority,  there  arc  no  de- 
finite rheumatic  symptoms  or  other  signs  of  acute  illness  to 
mark  the  commencement  of  the  disease. 

Symptoms. — The  compensation  usually  remains  perfect  for 
a  considerable  time,  it  may  be  for  years  ;  and  it  is  only  when 
the  patient  makes  any  extra  exertion,  that  he  feels  short  of 
breath,  suffers  from  palpitation,  and  begins  to  suspect  that  there 
is  something  wrong  with  his  heart.  Pulmonary  complica- 
tions, such  as  bronchial  catarrh  and  h.-emoptysis  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  even  during  the  stage  of  good  compensation,  and 
result,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  from  the  engorgement  of 
the  lungs  which  is  usually  present  even  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  case.  After  the  failure  of  compensation,  the  systemic 
venous  circulation  becomes  seriously  embarrassed  ;  dropsy 
and  the  other  symptoms,  which  I  have  already  described 
under  the  head  of  mitral  regurgitation  (sec  p.  440)  arc  then 
developed.  Accidental  symptoms,  due  to  embolic  plugging 
of   some   distant    arterial    trunk,   are    not    uncommon ;    the 
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emboloii  may  be  carried  to  almost  any  part  of  the  body,  but 
the  vessels  which  arc  most  frequently  plumed  arc  the  renal, 
splenic,  and  left  middle  cerebral  arteries. 

The  exact  nature  of  these  accidental  symptoms  depends, 
of  course,  upon  the  vessel  which  happens  to  be  obstructed, 
and  to  some  extent  upon  the  size  of  the  plug.  Obstruction  of 
the  left  middle  cerebral  artery  causes  ri^'ht-sided  hemiplegia 
(paralysis  of  the  face,  arm,  and  leg,  on  the  right  side)  and 
apliasia.  Obstruction  of  t/w  splenic  artery  is  usually  attended 
with  some  pain  in  the  region  of  the  spleen,  which,  on  physical 
examination,  is  found  to  be  enlarged  and  tender  to  the  touch. 
Obstruction  of  the  remit  artery  may  be  attended  with  pain  in 
the  back,  with  albuminuria  or  hxmaturea.  Obstruction  of  a 
large  brauch  supplying  ttu  intestine  is  generally  accompanied 
by  severe  spasmodic  colic,  and  is  sometimes  followed  by 
diarrhoea.  In  each  of  these  cases  there  is  usually,  as  Dr 
Sansom^  and  others  have  pointed  out,  some  elevation  of 
temperature  ;  in  fact,  the  sudden  onset  of  pyrexia  in  a  patient 
who  is  afifccted  with  mitral  stenosis,  is,  in  the  absence  of  any 
obvious  cause,  strongly  suggestive  of  an  embolic  infarction. 

Physical  Signs. — A  presystolic  murmur  having  its  point 
of  diflfcTcntial  maximum  intensity  in  the  mitral  area  is,  accord- 
ing to  most  authorities,  pathognomonic  of  mitral  stenosis,* 
and  is,  therefore,  the  most  important  sign  of  the  disease. 

The  murmur  is  usually  rough  and  rolling,  grinding  or 
churning  in  character.  It  is  almost  exactly  simulated,  as 
Balfour  piiints  out,  by  the  sounds  which  arc  produced  when 
'the  symbols  Rrrb  or  Voot  are  vocalised.'  It  occurs  towards 
the  end  of  the  long  pause,  and  ceases  abruptly  with  the  occur- 
rence of  the  first  sound.  It  is  usually  very  localised,  and  is 
best  heard  at  the  left  apex  of  the  heart  or  at  a  [joint  slightly 

'  JMisatHMH  Lecturts^  p.  93. 

•  Professor  Aiwtin  Him  diflers,  as  I  have  previously  mentioned,  from  thia — 
the  usually  acccpletl  —  view;  and  thinks  that  a  prcsysloHc  murmur  docs  mH 
necessarily  indicaic  an  organic  lesion  of  ihc  mitral  valve.  I)r  Snnsom  also 
xLttes,  that  in  some  cases  of  aurtic  rc);iirgitaiian  a  prcsyslulic  murmur  ts  heard 
at  the  apex  of  the  heart,  but  he  doe«  not,  sn  far  as  I  am  aware,  endorse  the 
opiniun  of  Profcuor  Austin  Flint,  that  it  i&  generated  at  the  mitral  orihcc. 
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within  thr  left  apex  ;   it  is  propagated  directly  towards  the 
apex,  and.  therefore,  directly,  as  it  were,  into  the  stethoscope 

and  ear  of  the  obscr\cr.     fSee  fifj.  199.1 


Fifi.  199.— Outline  figure  fchowing  point  of  diffvrenlnil  roa*iinuin  intenuty  (*) 
of  the  presvitolic  mitral  murmur  (mitml  slencnU) ;  and  the  tlirection  in  which  i(  is 
pTOpogatctl.  (The  murmur  is  often  best  heart)  a  liillc  nlwve  ami  interiml  to  the 
apex-heal,  which  in  the  diagram  corrc8l>nnds  In  the  star.*) 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  this  murmur  is  not 
present  in  all  cases  of  mitral  narrowing.  In  order  that  it  may 
be  produced,  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  formation  of  an 
audible  fluid  vein  must  be  present ;  in  other  words,  the  orifice 
must  be  sufficiently  constricted,  and  the  blood  current  passing 
from  the  left  auricle  to  the  left  ventricle  must  be  driven 
through  the  constricted  orifice  with  suflficient  force. 

Now.  in  the  earlier  stages  of  mitral  stenosis  (/>.  in  cases, 
for  example,  in  which  a  slight  degree  of  stenosis  is  found  after 
death),  a  presystolic  murmur  is  often  absent  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  orifice  is  not  sufficiently  constricted  to  produce  a  fluid 
vein.  In  cases  of  this  description  the  valve  is  usually  incom- 
petent, and,  during  life,  the  case  is  characterised  by  the  usual 
symptoms  and  physical  signs  of  mitral  regurgitation. 
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Again,  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  when  the  left 
auricle  is  much  dilated,  when  its  muscular  wall  is  weak 
and  degenerated,  or  when,  as  in  some  rare  cases,  its  cavity 
is  cKcludcd  by  a  thrombus,  the  blood  current  docs  not  pass 
through  the  narrowed  orifice  with  sufficient  force  to  produce  a 
fluid  vein  ;  in  these  cases  the  murmur  is  absent. 

It  is»  in  fact,  common  to  meet  with  extreme  constriction  of 
the  mitral  orifice  on  the  post-ntorUm  tabic,  which  was  not 
accompanied  by  any  presystolic  murmur  during  life  ;  I  mean 
of  course  during  the  later  stages  of  the  case).  Indeed  Dr 
Hilton  Fagge  goes  so  far  as  to  say, '  my  impression  is  that  in 
the  large  majority'  of  the  cases  in  which  mitral  stenosis  is 
found  after  death,  there  is  no  record  of  the  presence  of  a  pre- 
systolic murmur  during  life.'' 

Again,  in  exceptional  cases,  the  murmur,  instead  of  being 
presystolic,  occurs  during  the  first  part  of  the  diastole  or  long 
pause,  and  is  separated  from  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  by  a 
distinct  interval.     (See  fig.  300.)     In  cases  of  this  description. 


Fl<t.  203. — Diagrammatic  reprrwnlation  of  po«t'diastnlic  murmur,  which  occurs 
in  some  rare  cases  of  mitral  sienosU.  It  J!^  Acporalnl  from  the  commcncrment  of 
the  first  Round  by  on  appredahlc  intcrvni. 

the  conditions  which  produce  the  passage  of  the  blood  from 
the  cavity  of  the  left  auricle  to  the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle 
at  t/ie  bc^iitniftg  of  ttw  vetitriadar  diastole,  must  be  in  ex- 
cess. Now  these  conditions  are  : — ( i )  the  pressure  of  the  blood 
in  the  cavity  of  the  left  auricle  and  pulmonary  veins  ;  and 
{2)  the  suction  force  which  results  from  the  clastic  recoil  of  the 
left  ventricle  itself  If  either  of  these  forces  were  in  excess, 
the  blood  current  might  pass  through  the  constricted  mitral 
orifice  at  tiie  commencement  of  the  ventriadar  diastole  with 

'  Russell  KevHithL^  Systfm  t*/ AfeJichtt,  vol.  iv.  p.  674, 
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sufficient  force  to  produce  an  audible  fluid  vein,  which  would 
be  heard  externally  as  a  diastolic  murmur.  The  first  of  these 
conditions,  viz.,  increased  blood  pressure  in  the  left  auricle  and 
pulmonary*  veins,  is  probably  the  chief  cause  of  this  form  of 
murmur,  though  the  suction  action  of  the  left  ventricle  cannot 
be  altogether  left  out  of  consideration.* 

A  prt'systoiic  thrill  can  \cry  frequently  be  felt  when  the 
hand  is  placed  over  the  position  of  the  apex  beat. 

In  addition  to  the  pres)'stolic  or  diastolic  mitral  murmur 
and  presystolic  mitral  thrill,  which  we  may  term  \hc  primary 
physical  signs  of  mitral  stenosis,  there  are  several  other 
physical  signs  indicative  of  the  altered  condition  of  the  mitral 
segments  and  of  the  secondary  changes  In  the  physical  condi- 
tion and  mode  of  action  of  the  heart.  The  most  important  of 
these  secottdmy  physical  signs,  as  I  am  in  the  habit  of  calling 
them,  are : — 

(l)  Alterations  in  the  character  of  t/ie  first  sound, — The  first 
sound  is  usually  short  and  sharp,  and  rather  resembles  the 
normal  second  than  the  normal  first  sound.  In  some  cases,  it 
has  a  slight  thumping  character,  which  Dr  George  Halfour 
believes  *  is  quite  pathognomonic  (of  mitral  stenosis)  when 
duly  recognised  by  a  practised  ear,  being  simply  the  last 
portion  of  the  murmur  still  extant,  the  b  of  the  murmur  as 
vocalised  rrrrb,  all  the  R's  being  expunged.'*  In  others,  the 
first  sound  is  replaced  by  a  murmur.  This  is  a  common  con- 
dition, mitral  regurgitation  being  present  as  we  have  previously 
seen,  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases  of  mitral 
stenosis.  In  those  cases  of  combined  stenosis  and  incom- 
petence in  which  the  stenosis  is  slight,  there  is  only  a  systolic 
murmur  indicative  of  regurgitation.  In  other  cases,  where 
the  stenosis  is  more  considerable,  both  presystolic  and  systolic 
mitral  murmurs  are  present.  In  others  again,  a  presystolic 
murmur  is  present,  but  no  systolic  murmur. 

•  When  this  chapter  was  wriuen  I  had  not  rea<l  Dr  Galabin's  insiruciive  poper 
on  the  Canlic^raph  in  Guy's  Hospital  Rcp«Ml%  1875,  p.  261.  In  (hai  paper  he 
very  clearly  poinu  ont  the  causation  of  mumiur^  of  this  description,  and  also  state* 
that  Dt  Kagge  explained  their  occurrence  by  the  aurinilar  contraction  rxrcurring 
immediately  afUr,  instead  of  immediately  b<fore,  the  ventricular  &}'stole. 

'  Dtseattt  of  limrt^  p.  139. 
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(2)  RniuplicatioH  of  the  second  sound, — This  condition^ 
which  is  diagrammatically  shown  in  fig.  201,  is  probably 
present  in  at  least  one-third  of  all  the  cases  of  mitral  stenosis, 
and  is  of  considerable  diagnostic  value.  The  different  views 
which  have  been  advanced  to  explain  its  production,  need 
not  be  again  detailed.     (See  p.  162.) 


Fio.   201.  — Dia^TAmmatii  rfprfsttUalioH  of  the  murmur  iinj  r^JupiiiateJ 
ittifntf  ufunJ  in  mtfral  slenosis. 

(3)  Accentuation  of  t/u  pulmonary  second  sound. — This  is 
a  most  important  physical  sign  in  cases  of  mitral  stenosis,  for 
it  is  to  some  extent  a  measure  or  gauge  of  the  extent  of  the 
mitral  lesion.  But  this  point  will  be  more  appropriately  con- 
sidered under  the  prognosis. 

(4)  Physuai  signs  which  are  due  to  alterations  in  the  sise 
and  shape  of  the  heart. — The  teft  apex  is  usually  ill  defined  and 
indistinct,  but  is  not  displaced  downwards  and  outwards  as  it 
is  in  mitral  regurgitation  ;  an  exception,  of  course,  occurs  in 
those  cases  of  mitral  stenosis  in  which  the  left  ventricle  is 
hypcrtrophied  either  as  the  result  of  intrinsic  or  extrinsic 
causes ;  cases  of  this  description  are  however  rare.  Dulness, 
or  rather  an  impaired  percussion  note  is  sometimes  present 
over  the  area  of  the  dilated  left  auricle,  viz.,  in  the  second  and 
third  left  interspaces ;  it  is,  I  think  generally  derived  from 
the  dilated  conus  arteriosus  of  the  right  ventricle  and  from 
the  dilated  pulmonary  arter>%  rather  than  from  the  dilated  left 
auricle,  which  is  more  deeply  situated  in  the  chest. 

Pulsation  can  also  in  some  cases  be  fell  in  the  second  and 
third  left  interspacc-i.  Some  authorities  believe  that  this  pulsa- 
tion is  derived  from  the  dilated  left  auricle,  or  from  its  dilated 
appendix  ;  a  more  probable  view  is  that,  I  think,  which 
supposes  that  it  is  produced  by  the  dilated  pulmonary  artery 
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or  dilated  and  displaced  conus  arteriosus  of  the  right 
ventricle. 

Hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle,  tricuspid 
incompetence,  and  dilatation  of  the  right  auricle,  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  later  stages  of  mitral  stenosis  ; 
and  give  rise  to  increased  dulness,  and  other  physical  signs, 
which  1  shall  afterwards  describe  more  in  detail. 

(5)  TV/^*  characters  of  the  cardiograpttic  tracing. — In  many 
cases  of  mitral  stenosis  the  cardiograph  affords  very  important 
information.     The  chief  alterations  are  as  follows  : — 

{a)  The  duration  of  the  diastolic  portion  of  the  tracing  is 
prolonged  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  over-distended 
left  auricle  requires  a  longer  time  than  usual  to  discharge  its 
contents  into  the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle.  CSee  figs.  202, 
203.  204.  205.) 

{b)  When  the  stenosis  is  not  very  great,  there  is  usually  a 
very  marked  rise  immediately  after  the  wave  k.  which  indicates 
the  diastolic  relaxation  of  the  ventricle,  in  consequence  cither 
of  the  fact  that  the  tension  of  the  blood  in  the  left  auricle 
and  pulmonary  veins  is  greater  than  normal,  and  the  blood 
flow  from  this  auricle  to  the  ventricle,  at  tho  commencement 
of  the  ventricular  diastole,  is  more  forcible  than  in  health  ; 
or,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  the  auricular  contraction 
commences  earlier  than  usual.     (Sec  figs.  202,  203,  204,) 


FlC,   202.  —  Cardiographii  tnuitij^  /«  u  n*w  of  miitai  y/^tiosn. — {After  Calahin.) 

*  Henr>'  .-V.,  art  8.  Systolic  ami  long,  hamh  presystolic  murmurs  al  (he  apex, 
both  accompanied  by  thrill.  The  presystolic  murmur  commenced  immediately 
from  the  second  »oui»l,  ami  was  wparatcii  hy  a  ^hort  pause  from  the  systole.  The 
bracket  in  the  figure  rcprcicnls  the  duration  o^  the  murmur,  which  is  tcporaled 
by  ft  distinct  Interval  from  the  ventricular  sy«lolc.  The  letter  a,  indicates  the 
p-ealest  auricular  conlfaclion.*'— t^'"/''  Moifitat  A'e/^rii,  1875,  p.  314-) 

I  For  the  exact  significance  of  the  other  letters  and  )iart«  of  the  tracing,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  appcndiK. 
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Fin.   lo-J, — C<i*\iiogTtiphic  trann:;  /«  a  "^jc  of  mitral  stfuom, — (-^ffff  Ga/a^in.) 

•George  M.,  at.  19.  Ix^ng,  loud,  and  harsh  prcs)-stoIic  inijnnor,  cainTnencing 
immediately  from  ihc  second  sound  and  running  up  to  the  first  sountl.  Pulie  60. 
The  leiter  d.  iixlicaics  ihc  pruluiblc  comracnccmcni  uf  ihe  auricular  contraclioo.'— 
{Guys  J/cs/tta/  A'r/vrfj,  1S75,  p,  314,) 


FlO.  204. — Catdh^rapAu  fraa'n:;  in  a  nur  of  mitrdl  sttnouu — yA/ier  Gaia^im.) 

'Matildft  A.,  «(,  37.  Long,  rough,  prciystolic  murmur,  commencing  imme* 
ritfttely  from  the  second  liound.  and  lending  up  to  the  first  sound.  PuLsc  57.' — 
{Guy's  Hospitai  Ktportt^  1S75.  T-  3U- ) 

(r)  In  those  cases  in  which  the  stenosis  is  not  great,  and  in 
which  the  muscular  wall  of  the  left  auricle  is  hypcrtrophied, 
the  wave  rt,  which  indicates  the  auricular  contraction,  is  in- 
creased in  height  and  its  base  widened,  in  consequence  of  the 
fact  that  the  contraction  of  the  hypcrtrophied  auricle  is  more 
forcible  and  lasts  longer  than  under  normal  circumstances. 
(See  fig.  202.)  In  some  cases  the  auricular  wave,  instead  of 
immediately  preceding  the  rise,  which  marks  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ventricular  systole,  occurs  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  diastolic  portion  of  the  tracing,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
rhythm  of  the  auricular  contractions  is  altered.  (See  fig.  203.) 
When  the  stenosis  is  great,  the  enlargement  of  the  auricular 
wave  is  not  obser\'ed,  for  the  auricular  contraction  (even  when 
the  auricular  wall  is  hypcrtrophied,  and  it  is  often  dilated  and 
weak  rather  than  hypcrtrophied  in  cases  of  this  description)  is 
unable  to  propel  a  sufficiently  large  quantity  of  blood  through 
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the  narrow  orifice  to  produce  a  distinct  wave  in  the  cardio- 
graphic  tracing.  When  the  auricular  wall  is  dilated  rather 
than  hypcrtrophicd,  the  size  of  the  auricular  wave  is  dimi- 
nished rather  than  increased,  whatever  be  the  condition  of 
the  mitral  orifice.  The  auricular  wave,  then,  will  only  be 
exaj^^eratcd  in  those  cases  of  mitral  stenosis  in  which  the 
auricular  wall  is  capable  of  contracting  powerfully,  and  in 
which  the  stenosis  is  not  too  great  to  prevent  this  effect  of 
the  auricular  contraction  bein^  manifested  in  the  cardio- 
graphic  tracing. 

{d)  The  diastolic  portion  of  the  tracing  Is  in  some  cases 
interrupted  by  a  scries  of  elevations  and  depressions,  indica- 
tive of  the  vibrations  which  are  heard  as  a  murmur  or  felt  as 
a  thrill  in  the  mitral  area.  (See  figs.  202,  203.  and  204.) 
These  vibrations  are  usually  presystolic,  but  in  some  cases 
they  arc  separated  by  a  distinct  inter\^al  from  the  up-stroke. 
which  represents  the  commencement  of  the  ventricular  systole. 
(See  fig.  202.) 

{/)  The  systolic  portion  of  the  tracing  docs  not.  as  a  rule, 
present  any  special  features.  When  the  stenosis  is  consider- 
able, or  the  left  ventricle  dilated,  the  initial  rise  which  marks 
the  commencement  of  the  ventricular  systole  is  followed  by  a 
more  rapid  fall  than  in  health.  (See  figs.  202.  203,  and  204.) 
In  other  cases,  more  especially  when  the  left  ventricle  is 
fjowerful  or  h\  pertrophied,  the  systolic  portion  of  the  tracing 
is  sustained  and  broad.     (See  fig.  204.) 

(/)  The  irregularity  in  the  sequence  of  the  ventricular 
contractions,  which  is  best  demonstrated  by  means  of  the 
sphygmograph,  is  also  seen  in  cardiographic  tracings.  (See 
fig,    204.)     The   cardiograph    also   seems    to    show    that    in 


r'Ln-^^ 


Fig.  205. — CanihffrafAu  traeing  in  a  rait  of  mitral  iUnosis. — {A/itr  Sansam.) 

The  tracing  wa*  token  by  rVwl'!*  canJi<jgraj>h.  A  loud,  rolling,  or  Inibbling 
presj'stolic  murmur  at  the  apex  :  the  irregularity  of  fuccessiw  vcntriculoxcontrac* 
tioiu  is  well  wen.  -~  Dia^notis  0/  /httasts  ^  the  Htart^  p.  27 1. 
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some  cases  the  normal  sequence  of  the  cardiac  contractions 
is  so  altered  that  some  of  the  auricular  contractions  are 
not  followed  by  ventricular  contractions,  as  is  normally  the 
case. 

(6)  Alterations  in  the  character  of  the  pulse. — The  character 
of  the  pulse  in  mitral  stenosis  depends  upon  the  degree  of  con- 
striction and  the  condition  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart, 
more  especially  of  the  left  auricle. 

When  the  stenosis  is  great,  the  pulse  is  smaller  than 
normal  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  left  ventricle 
has  less  blood  to  expel  into  the  arterial  system  than  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  So  long  as  the  left  auricle  is  able 
to  empty  itself,  />.  so  long  as  hypertrophy  predominates 
over  dilatation,  the  pulse  may  be  of  good  volume,  good 
tension,  and  perfectly  regular,  but  it  usually  happens  that 
in  consequence  of  over  distention  the  muscular  tissue  of  the 
left  auricle  is  every  now  and  again  stimulated  to  premature 
contraction,  which  passing  to  the  muscular  tissue  of  the 
ventricle,  is  manifested  at  the  wrist  in  the  form  of  an  im- 
perfect pulsation — a  small  pulse  wave,  as  it  were,  interposed 
between  two  normal  beats.  (See  fig.  2o6.)  The  small  imper- 
fect   pulse   wave   seems  to  occur   during   the    down-stroke 


I'U;.  2ah.~ Pulse  traang  in  Mitral  SUatitt, 

The  competiKition  is  still  fairly  go^H),  a  second  small  pulftc  wave  ia  »«n  in  the 
down  stroke  of  the  third  beat. 


of  the  previous  beat.  In  the  later  periods  of  the  case,  and 
especially  when  the  cavity  of  the  left  auricle  is  constantly 
over-dislcndcd  and  its  muscular  fibre  in  a  condition  of  irri- 
table weakness,  the  pulse  becomes  quick  and  extremely 
irregular,  the  irritable  muscle  discharging,  as  it  were,  at  rapid 
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and  irre^lar  intervals  under  the  continuous  stimulus  to  which 
it  is  subjected  in  consequence  of  the  increased  blood  pres- 
sure within  the  auricular  cavity. 


Diagnosis. — When  a  case  of  suspected  mitral  stenosis  comes 
before  us  we  must  endeavour  to  determine: — 

(ij   Is  mitral  stenosis  actually  present  ? 

(2)  If  mitral  stenosis  is  present,  what  is  the  exact  extent 
and  severity  of  the  lesion  ? 

Step.  No.  I. — Is  mitrat  stenosis  actuaUy  present  f 

It  is  often  impossible,  as  I  have  previously  pointed  out,  to 
distinguish  slight  degrees  of  constriction  of  the  mitral  orifice 
during  life.  In  cases  of  this  description,  there  is  no  distinctive 
evidence  of  stenosis  ;  the  mitral  valve  is  generally  incompe- 
tent as  well  as  slightly  constricted,  and  the  case  presents  the 
usual  features  of  mitral  regurgitation.  In  some  cases  of  this 
description  the  cardiograph  will  probably  afford,  as  Dr 
Sansom  has  suggested,  important  information  ;  when  stenosis 
is  combined  with  incompetence  the  diastolic  portion  of  the 
cardiographic  tracing  is  more  prolonged  than  in  those  cases 
in  which  regurgitation  is  the  only  lesion. 

Passing  to  those  cases  in  which  the  constriction  is  more 
considerable,  we  find,  that  in  some  the  diagnosis  is  extremely 
easy,  in  others  diflficult 

In  those  cases  in  which  a  presystolic  murmur,  having  its 
point  of  differential  maximum  intensity  in  the  mitral  area, 
and  presenting  the  rough  roiling  character  pTC\\o\x  Ay  described, 
is  present,  the  diagnosis  is  self-evident.  Such  a  murmur,  so 
far  as  my  observation  goes,  is  pathognomonic  of  mitral 
stenosis.* 

The  murmur  is  not,  however,  always  typical  ;  in  some 
cases,  for  example,  it  is  not  presystolic,  but  occurs  at  the 
commencement  of  the  diastole,  and  is  separtcd  from  the 
ventricular  systole  by  a  distinct  inter\'al ;  in  other  cases  it  is 
absent  altogether.  In  some  cases,  too,  it  is  simulated  by  the 
murmur  of  aortic  regurgitation.  This  is  most  likely  to  be  the 
case,  as  Dr  Sansom  points  out,  when   the  murmur  of  aortic 

*  It  mukt  not,  however,  be  foreniten  that  Or  .Xualin  Flim  huMs a  difTcrenl  view. 
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regurgitation  is  conducted  towards  the  ap>cx.  and  especially, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  when  it  is  heard  only  in  the  mitral 
area.  *  Cases  have  been  recorded/  says  Dr  Sansom,  *  in  which 
a  presystolic  murmur  has  been  noted  during  life,  and  the 
autopsy  has  demonstrated  not  mitral  stenosis  but  aortic 
regurgitation.'^ 

\Vc  must  not,  therefore,  rely  upon  the  mere  rhythm  of  the 
murmur  alone,  but  must  base  our  diagnosis,  as  we  should 
always  base  it,  on  all  t/u  facts  of  the  case.  We  must  observe 
the  sound  characters  of  the  murmur,  the  shape  and  outline  of 
the  heart  as  a  whole  and  of  its  component  parts,  the  condition 
of  the  pulmonary  second  sound,  and  the  exact  characters 
of  the  pulse.  If  these  points  are  accurately  noted,  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  aortic  incompetence 
from  mitral  stenosis,  even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  murmur 
is  only  heard  at  the  apex,  and  is  more  or  less  presystolic  ;  for 
the  secondary  alterations  in  the  heart  and  circulation,  which 
result  from  aortic  incompetence,  are  totally  different  from  those 
caused  by  mitral  constriction.     (Sec  pp.  480  and  505.) 

Those  cases  in  which  the  murmur  is  wanting  altogether, 
present  greater  difficulties.  A  patient,  for  example,  comes 
under  observation  suffering  from  dropsy  of  the  feet  and  lower 
extremities,  shortness  of  breath  and  cough  ;  he  is  markedly 
cyanotic,  the  right  heart  enlarged,  the  tricuspid  valve  perhaps 
incompetent,  the  second  sound  reduplicated,  the  pulmonary 
second  sound  markedly  accentuated,  the  pulse  quick,  small, 
weak,  and  irregular.  There  is  no  murmur  in  the  mitral  area, 
the  left  apex  is  ill  defined,  but  is  not  displaced  outwards 
and  to  the  left  The  lungs  are  markedly  emphysematous, 
the  normal  respiratory  sounds  are  replaced  by  bronchitic 
rSles. 

Bronchitis  and  emphysema,  with  extensive  secondary 
changes  in  the  right  heart,  are  evidently  present,  but  it 
may  be  extremely  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  decide 
whether  these  conditions  are  primar>'  or  secondary  to  a  con- 
striction of  the  mitral  orifice.  It  is  only  by  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  history  of  the  case  that  the  point  can  be  decided 
'  L<tUi>miaH  Lccturts,  p.  70. 
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with  any  approach  to  certainty.  A  history  of  rheumatism, 
especially  of  articular  rheumatism  ;  of  shortness  of  breath 
on  exertion,  the  dyspnoea  having  gradually  and  steadily  in- 
creased, and  being  present  on  exertion,  whether  the  patient 
was  suffering  from  'cold*  (bronchitis)  or  not,  is  suggestive  of 
mitral  constriction  ;  vice  versd  when  there  is  no  rheumatic 
history,  when  the  patient  has  suffered  from  repeated  attacks 
of  bronchitis,  when  the  shortness  of  breath  has  not  steadily 
and  gradually  increased,  and  especially  if  there  have  been 
intervals  (between  the  attacks  of  bronchitis)  in  which  his 
•wind*  Weis  pretty  good,  the  probability  of  primary  lung 
disease  and  the  absence  of  mitral  stenosis  arc  indicated.* 

In  some  cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the  lung  with  secondary 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  heart,  the  same  diffi- 
culty m  diagnosis  occurs. 

In  those  cases  of  advanced  mitral  disease  in  which  there 
is  no  murmur,  and  in  which  pulmonary  complications  (bron- 
chitis, emphysema,  cirrhosis,  etc.)  are  present  in  small  degree 
or  altogether  wanting,  the  diagnosis  can  be  made  with  much 
greater  facility.  In  cases  of  this  description  the  accentuated 
pulmonary  second  sound  and  the  hypertrophied,  or  hypcr- 
trophied  and  dilated  right  heart  show,  that  there  is  some 
obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  ; 
and  if  there  is  no  evidence  of  primary  lung  disease  (emphy- 
sema, cirrhosis,  etc.)  sufficient  to  produce  the  obstruction,  we 
may  with  some  confidence  conclude  that  the  cause  of  the 
obstruction  is  placed  at  the  mitral  orifice. 

Careful  cardingr.iphic  obscr\'ations  would  probably  help  us 
in  distinguishing  these  cases.  The  character  of  the  pulse  too* 
is,  I  think,  of  some  importance.  In  advanced  mitral  con- 
striction the  pulse  is  more  likely  to  be  irregular  than  it  is  in 
bronchitis  and  emphysema  and  in  the  other  primary  lung 
affections  in  which  the  difficulty  in  diagnosis,  which  we  are 
now  considering,  is  likely  to  occur. 

Cases,  in  which  haemoptysis  occurs  as  an  early  symptom. 


'  Cases  of  thiA  <lcM:riptioii,  in  which  the  atlack^  uf  t>runchitU  date  t>ack  from 
childhood,  arc  often  attcntled  with  extreme  C}'ano&i&,  aud  arc  likely  to  be  mixtakca 
for  caae»  of  congenital  malformation  of  the  heart. 
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may  be  mistaken  for  commencing  phthisis.  I  remember 
making  a  mistake  of  this  kind  soon  after  commencing  practice, 
which  I  have  never  forgotten.  A  young  man  consulted  me 
for  hiemoptysis  ;  he  was  thin  and  spare  ;  some  bronchial  riles 
and  a  well-marked  presystolic  mitral  murmur,  were  present. 
The  breathing  at  the  right  apex  was  a  little  harsher  than  at 
the  left  (a  condition  which  is,  of  course,  quite  compatible  with 
perfect  health).  I  erroneously  attributed  the  hsemoptysis  to 
primary  lung  disease,  an  opinion  which  was  shortly  afterwards 
very  properly  set  aside  by  the  late  Dr  Murchison.  The  patient 
is,  I  believe,  still  alive,  and  has  never  had  any  symptoms 
or  signs  of  phthisis.  Cases  in  which  the  same  mistake  is 
committed  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  more  than  one 
has  since  come  under  my  own  personal  observation. 

Step  No.  2.  If  the  case  is  one  of  mitral  stenosis,  what  is  the 
extent  and  gravity  of  the  lesion  ? 

This  step  in  the  dia^osis  will  be  more  appropriately  con- 
sidered under  the  prognosis,  to  which  I  now  pass. 


Proptosis. — Having  decided  that  the  case  is  one  of  mitral 
stenosis,  we  must  endeavour  to  determine  what  is  the  gravity 
of  the  lesion.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  mitral  regurgitation,  the 
extent  and  gravity  of  the  lesion  are  not  altogether  synony- 
mous terms.  The  gravity  of  the  lesion  is,  in  short,  determined 
by  observing : — 

I.  The  degree  or  amount  of  the  stenosis.  Wc  form  an 
opinion  on  this  point  by  showing  —  {a)  the  extent  of  the 
secondary  changes  produced  in  the  heart  itself ;  and  {b)  the 
amount  of  mechanical  derangement  produced  in  the  arterial 
and  venous  systems  respectively.  The  extent  of  the  hyper- 
trophy and  dilatation  of  the  right  heart  is  the  most  important 
guide  to  the  extent  of  the  mitral  lesion.  The  degree  of 
accentuation  of  the  pulmonary  second  sound  is  also  of  great 
value,  more  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  case.  In 
attempting  to  gauge  the  extent  of  the  constriction  by  the 
loudness  of  the  pulmonary  second  sound,  it  is  important 
to  take  into  account  the  condition  of  the  lungs  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  right  ventricle  on  the  othur.     Accentuation 
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of  the  pulmonary  second  sound  is  only,  of  course,  an  indica- 
tion of  increased  blood-presssure  in  the  pulmonary  artcr)  ; 
and  since  increased  pulmonary  tension  may  be  due  to  pulmon- 
ary causes  (such  as  bronchitis  and  emphysema),  the  exact 
condition  of  the  lungs  must  be  accurately  determined  before 
we  can  attempt  to  measure  the  degree  of  the  mitral  stenosis 
by  the  extent  of  the  accentuation  of  the  puhnonary  second 
sound  which  is  present.  Again,  it  is  essential  to  remember, 
that  the  degree  of  the  pulmonary  tension,  and  therefore  the 
loudness  of  the  pulmonar)-^  second  sound,  depend  upon  the 
condition  of  the  right  ventricle.  With  the  same  amount 
of  obstruction  in  front,  the  pulmonary  second  sound  will  be 
much  louder  when  the  ventricle  is  hypertrophied  and  acting 
powerfully  than  when  it  is  dilated  and  acting  feebl}*.  The 
mere  loudness  of  the  pulmonar>*  second  sound  is  not,  there- 
fore, any  accurate  guide  to  the  extent  of  the  mitral  con- 
striction, unless  we  at  the  same  time  take  into  account  the 
condition  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  right  heart. 

2.  The  capabilities  of  compensation  and  the  powers  of 
resistance  possessed  by  the  particular  patient  under  obser\'a- 
tion. 

3.  Whether  the  lesion  of  the  mitral  valve  is  progressive  or 
stationarj'. 

4.  The  presence  or  absence  of  complications. 

The  same  remarks  which  have  previously  been  made  with 
regard  to  headings  2,  j,  and  4,  in  speaking  of  the  prognosis  of 
mitral  regurgitation  apply  here.     (See  page  459.  et  setj.) 

Treatment. — In  treating  cases  of  mitral  stenosis,  the  in- 
dications are  the  same,  and  the  methods  of  treatment  arc 
similar  to  those  which  have  been  described  as  suitable  in 
cases  of  mitral  regurgitation.  (.See  page  ^Cyj.)  I  need  not 
again  enter  into  details,  but  must  once  more  emphasise  the 
stateme»it.  that  in  the  earlier  stages,  and  so  long  as  compensa- 
tion is  perfect,  little  or  no  drug  treatment  is  required. 
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AORTIC  INCOMPETENCE. 

Definition.— Aortic  incompetence  includes  all  those  condi- 
tions which  interfere  with  the  perfect  closure  of  the  aortic  valve, 
and  allow  a  regurgitant  current  to  pass  from  the  aorta  into  the 
cavity  of  the  left  ventricle  during  the  ventricular  diastole. 

^^tiology  and  Paffwiogy. — Aortic  regurgitation  is  a  common 
condition,  though  not  nearly  so  common  as  mitral  regurgita- 
tion. It  is  comparatively  seldom  met  with  in  young  f>ersons, 
but  is  of  most  frequent  occurrence  during  active  manhood  and 
the  later  periods  of  life.  It  is  much  more  common  in  men 
than  in  women*  a  circumstance  which  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  root  of  the  aorta  and  aortic  valve  segments  arc  more 
subjected  to  strain,  and  are  more  liable  to  be  affected  with 
atheroma  and  chronic  inflammation  in  the  male  than  in  the 
female. 

In  order  to  comprehend  intelligently  the  diseases  of  the 
aortic  valve,  it  is  essential  to  remember  that  it  (the  valve) 
forms  a  barrier  between  the  arterial  system,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  heart,  on  the  other  ;  and  that  the  morbid  processes 
which  produced  lesions  of  the  aortic  segments  arise  in  some 
cases  in  the  base  of  the  aorta,  in  others,  in  the  endocardial 
lining  membrane  of  the  heart.  Further,  it  is  all  important 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  force  with  which  the  aortic  valves 
are  closed,  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  aortic,  />.  of  the 
systemic  arterial  blood-pressure.  But  in  order  that  these 
points  may  be  thoroughly  understood,  1  must  now  describe  in 
detail  the  anatomical  construction  of  the  aortic  segments,  and 
the  exact  manner  in  which  their  closure  is  effected. 

The  aortic  orifice  is  circular  in  form,  and  the  aortic  valve 
consists  of  three  semi-lunar  flaps ;  each  flap  is  attached  by 
its  convex  border  to  the  side  of  the  artery  at  the  place  where 
it  joins  the  ventricle,  whilst  its  otlier  border,  which  is  nearly 
straight,  is  free,  and  projects  into  the  interior  of  the  vessel. 
The  segments  of  the  valve  are  composed  of  fibrous  tissue, 
covered  by  a  prolongation  of  the  endocardium  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  aorta,  on  llie  other.     The 
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thickness  of  the  segments  varies  in  different  parts.  A  tend- 
inous band  strengthens  the  free  edge  of  the  flap,  and  at  the 
middle  of  the  free  edge  there  is  a  slij^ht  fibro-cartilaginous 
thickening,  the  nodulus  or  corpus  Arantii,  Other  tendinous 
fibres,  arising  from  the  attached  border,  run  in  the  valve  to- 
wards the  nodule,  occupying  its  whole  extent,  except  two 
narrow  lunulated  portions,  one  on  each  side  adjoining  the  free 
margin  of  the  valve.  These  parts,  which  are  named  ///w«/^, 
are  therefore  thinner  than  the  rest.  There  is  also  a  strength- 
ening fibrous  cord  surrounding  the  attached  border  of  each 
valve.  The  wall  of  the  aorta  is  bulged  out  opposite  each 
semi-lunar  flap  ;  these  bulgings  are  known  as  the  sinuses  of 
Valsalva.     (See   fig.   207.)     One   of  the   sinuses   is  situated 


Y\v,.  207. — Portion  of  the  aorta  rntd  n*all  of  the  Up  ventricle  wth  one  entire 
s^ment  and  tno  half  segments  of  the  aortic  vaive.— (After  Quain.) 

<z,  K  (,  sinuses^  of  Valsalva  apposite  the  segments;  in  a,  and  A,  the  apertures 
of  the  coronary  arteries  arc  seen  ;  i/.  tf,  the  inner  surfate  uf  the  wall  of  the  ven- 
tricle; I,  2,  curved  attached  border  uf  the  wgments ;  3.  the  middle  of  (he  free 
border  (corpus  Araii(ii). 

anteriorly,  the  other  two  posteriorly.  The  right  coronary 
artery  arises  from  the  anterior  sinus,  and  the  left  coronary 
artery  from  the  left  yxjsterior  sinus.  The  right  posterior  sinus 
is  sometimes  called  the  i titer  coronary  sittus} 

The  action  of  the  valve  Is  as  follows : — when  the  left  ven- 
tricle contracts  the  valve  segments  are  burst  open,  but  do  not 


QttaiM^j  Afta/om/t  vol.  ii.  p.  490. 
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come  into  immediate  contact  with  the  aortic  wall,  as  was  at 
one  time  supposed  ;  they  seem  to  be  retained  (probably  as  the 
result  of  reflux  currents  passing  round  the  root  of  the  aorta 
and  into  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva)  in  an  intermediate  position  ; 
the  orifice  of  the  valve,  when  it  is  opened,  is  more  or  less 
triangular  in  shape.  As  soon  as  the  contraction  of  the  left 
ventricle  ceases,  the  pressure  behind  the  valve  becomes 
negative;*  reflux  currents  at  the  root  of  the  aorta  are 
produced,  which  float  the  segments  of  the  valve  into  close 
apposition.  The  elastic  recoil  of  the  aorta  then  occurs,  the 
root  of  the  aorta  including",  of  course,  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva, 
is  bulged  out,  the  valve  flaps  are  tensely  stretched,  and  are 
brought  into  firm  and  accurate  contact.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  the  strain  of  this  forcible  closure  is  borne  by 
the  corpora  Arantii  and  tough  fibrous  portions  of  the  valve 
flaps,  and  that  the  delicate  lunultB  are  not  subjected  to  any 
strain,  but  are  simply  pressed  against  each  other,  so  as  most 
effectually  and  completely  to  close  the  orifice. 

Now  aortic  incompetence  may  be  due  either  to: — 

1.  Alterations  of  the  valve  segments,  which  prevent  their 
perfect  adaptation  and  closure; 

2.  Dilatation  of  the  base  of  the  aorta,  the  valve  segments 
being  healthy.  This,  which  is  a  rare  condition,  is  termed 
rtlative  incompetence.  Let  us  now  shortly  consider  each  of 
the  pathological  causes  of  these  two  forms  in  detail. 

Alterations  tn  tlu  valve  segments,  xv/tuii  prevent  their  perfect 
adaptation  and  clositrty  may  be  due  to: — 

I.  Congenital  malformation,  or  disease  in  intra-uteriue  life. 
— This  is  an  extremely  rare  cause  of  aortic  incompetence, 
though  congenital  malformation  of  the  valve  segments  is  not 
uncommon.     In  some  cases  of  congenital  malformation  there 

'  Foster  state<i  that  'when  in  a  closed  channel  ^  rapid  current  suddenly  cease?i. 
a  negative  pressure  makes  its  apix:.! ranee  in  rear  of  the  lluid,  and  sets  up  a  reflux 
current.  So  when  the  las;  jmrtiom  of  bl<xxl  leave  the  ventricle  a  n^aiive  pre»- 
>ure  makes  its  appearance  behind  fhem  in  the  ventricle,  and  leaiis  to  a  rcAux  cur- 
rent  from  the  aorta  towards  the  ventricle.' — {Tejci-Book  of  Physhtcgy^  p.  143. | 
The  elaiftic  recoil  of  the  ventricle  produces  also,  as  wc  have  prcWously  seen, 
considerable  nc£iiiive  pressure  in  the  venlricular  cavity,  which  niusl  contribute 
vcr>-  materially  to  the  (iroduction  of  ihcjie  retlux  currents. 
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are  only  two  segments,  in  others  more  than  three,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  of  this  description  the  valve  is  competent, 
and  it  is  only  by  accident  the  condition  is  discovered  after 
death.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  malformed 
valves  seem  more  liable  to  be  attacked  by  endocarditis  in  later 
life  than  naturally  formed  ones.  In  other  cases  the  number 
of  segments  is  normal,  but  adjacent  flaps  arc  adherent  at  their 
edges.  In  some  cases  of  this  description,  in  which  the  valve 
has  become  incompetent  in  later  life,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  adhesions  were  due  to  intra-utcrinc  disease. 

2,  Traumatic  rupture  of  the  valve  flaps. — Rupture  of  the 
aortic  segments,  as  the  result  of  traumatic  injury  or  sudden 
effort,  is  extremely  rare  in  perfectly  healthy  individuals.  It  is 
probable  that  in  many  cases  in  which  a  valve  flap  has  given 
way  under  sudden  effort  or  strain,  it  was  weakened  by  previ- 
ous disease,  which  had  not  advanced  sufficiently  far  to  give 
rise  to  symptoms.  Rupture,  the  result  of  ulcerative  inflam- 
mation, is  of  course  more  common,  (Sec  figs.  168  and  169.) 
In  both  forms  of  rupture  the  regurgitation  is  usually  ver>' 
free  ;  cases  of  this  description  generally  run  a  rapid  course, 
and,  so  far  as  we  know,  arc  invariably  fatal.  In  the  follow- 
ing case,  in  which  the  rupture  was  possibly  partly  due  to 
strain,  but  chiefly  to  ulceration,  the  patient  survived  for  a 
considerable  time  : — 

Case,— I,  R..  3t\.  36  (height  5  ft.  9I  in.,  weight  when  in  health, 
12  St.  13  lbs.),  an  extremely  powerful  man,  was  admitted  to  the  Newcastle- 
on-Tync  Intinnary  under  my  care  on  November  12th  1874. 

The  history  which  he  ^'avc  of  the  commencement  of  the  case,  was 
interesting,  and  w-as  as  follows  : — He  stated  that  with  the  exception  of  a 
cough,  from  which  he  had  suffered  for  some  two  years  before  his  present 
illne&s  commenced,  he  had  enjoyed  excellent  health,  never  hav  ing  been 
in  bed  from  illness  for  a  single  day.  One  morning  at  the  end  of  June 
1874.  he  noticed  a  peculiar  noise  on  gelling  out  of  bed  in  the  morning  ; 
he  thought  it  proceeded  frotn  under  the  bed,  but  failing  to  tind  any  rause 
for  it  there,  and  after  searching  the  other  parts  of  his  house  and  tindmg 
that  it  always  accompanied  him,  he  concluded  that  it  originated  inside 
his  own  body.  On  consulting  a  doctor  he  was  told  it  proceeded  from 
his  heart.  Before  the  noise  commenced,  he  had  been  engaged  on  'a  verj- 
heavy  job  lifting  stones/  but  was  not  aware  that  he  had  strained  himself. 
For  some  weeks  after  the  noise  was  first  noticcil,  he  was  able  to  continue 
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his  ordinao*  emplojinent  -  that  of  a  labourer.  He  then  caught  cold  and 
became  shon  of  breath  The  shortness  of  breath  and  cough  gradually 
increased^  his  legs  swelled,  and  he  was  obliged  to  apply  for  admission  to 
the  Infirmar>-  The  cardiac  murmur,  for  such  it  proved  to  be,  continued 
auto-audibic  for  a  few  weeks,  and  could  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  two 
feci  from  his  body  by  bystanders  ;  it  then  ceased,  and  he  has  not  heard 
it  since. 

On  examination^  cardiac  dropsy  and  the  other  signs  of  systemic  venous 
engorgement  were  present  ;  the  apex  beat  was  in  the  sixth  interspace, 
two  inches  below  ihc  left  nipple  ;  the  superficial  vessels  presented  the 
characteristic  Corrigan  pulsation  of  aortic  incompetence  ;  the  area  of 
prsecordial  dulncss  was  much  increased  ;  a  faint  systolic  thrill  could  be 
felt  in  the  third  left  interspace  just  outside  the  sternum ;  a  double 
bellows  murmur  was  loudly  heard  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  the  diastolic 
portion  of  the  murmur  was  propagated  over  the  course  of  the  aorta  and 
down  the  sternum  ;  at  the  lower  end  of  that  bone  it  was  loudly  heard  ;  it 
could  also  be  heard,  but  only  indistinctly,  at  the  cardiac  apex.  An  inde- 
pendent systolic  mitral  murmur  was  also  present.  There  was  extensive 
bronchitis. 

Under  digitalis  the  patient  greatly  improved,  and  was  made  an  out- 
patient on  November  27lh. 

On  Januar>'  4th  he  was  re-admitted  very  much  worse  ;  and  he  died 
on  January  24th,  the  dropsy  and  orthopnoca  having  rapidly  increased 
notwithstanding  the  free  administration  of  digitalis  and  other  remedies. 

On  postmortem  examination  the  aortic  valve  was  found  to  be 
extremely  incompetent,  the  left  posterior  cusp  was  completely  ulcerated 
through,  a  nipplc-likc  process,  the  edges  of  which  were  perfectly  smooth 
(see  fig.  208)  being  all  that  remained  ;  the  surface  of  tlie  aorta  corre- 
sponding to  the  affected  valve  was  markedly  atheromatous,  the  adjacent 
portions  of  the  vessel  being  comparatively  healthy  ;  the  left  ventricle 
was  enormously  hypertrophied  and  dilated  ;  the  mitral  and  tricuspid 
orifices  dilated  ;  the  heart  weighed  45  ounces.  The  lungs  contained 
several  recent  patches  of  pulmonarj'  apoplexy  ;  there  was  great  subcu- 
taneous dropsy  and  considerable  effusion  into  all  the  serous  cavities. 

The  case  is  interesting  from  many  points  of  view  :  but  space  does  noi 
allow  me  to  go  into  details  further  than  to  say,  that  it  seems  completely 
to  disprove  Dr  B.  Foster's  thcor)*.  that  when  the  left  posterior  valve 
segment  is  incompetent,  the  murmur,  instead  of  being  conducted  down 
the  sternum  is  propagated  towards  the  apex  of  the  heart.  The  great 
weight  of  the  heart  must  also  be  noted. 


3.  Acute  Endocarditis. — Aortic  incompetence  is  compara- 
tively rarely  established  during  the  acute  stage  of  simple 
endocarditis  ;  in  the  ulcerative  form  of  endocarditis  it  is  of 


Fi6.  208.     Uloentim  o/on«  o/tU  Amtic  Cntpt,    {Nat^tnl  Jtce.) 

The  aortic  Bsgment  oorreapondiDK  to  tbe  postiirii.>r  ooroiuu^  u-tory  is  oompluteiy  aloeratod 
through,  ■  aipp1»>lika  procMs  (a),  the  edges  ol  which  uo  prrfecUy  smooth  bofng  al]  tb*t  remainf; 
the  BDui  of  VaJvalva  correttpouJiuK  to  the  affec 


:tetIcoapis  dilated,  nud  that  portioD  of  1hekoria(A 


which  £a  situatad  above  the  affected  valve  U  atberoaiatttua,  the  otber  portioDs  of  the 
being  ccouparatively  beftlthy. 
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'Tin.  209.    Atheromi  ofthg  kiue  oftMe  Aorta:  OhttfttOian  of  the  orifrf  r>f  tM»  Cttnmarjf  ArtMm ; 
kxtrmt  MCPmpileiHW  o/tiu  Avrtic  1 «/«.    {S'atiml  $iM.) 

The  baee  of  the  aorta  is  markedly  atheninatuiia,  and  contaiaa  aeT^ral  l«rg#,  flat,  raootfa 
calcareoufl  plalea;  the  orifloe  of  one  of  the  coronary  artoriefc  (a),  U  completely  occlttdcd,  while 
that  of  the  otber  (6)  ia  very  much  narrowed ;  iha  aegimaol*  of  the  aortic  valv*  ar«  Uuak«B*d 
and  crumplad ;  tbe  valve  was  eitrvmaly  inoompelviiL 
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frequent  occurrence.'  The  appearances  which  the  valve  pre- 
sents in  cases  of  acute,  simple,  and  ulcerative  endocarditis, 
have  previously  been  fully  described.     (Sec  page  403.) 

4.  Chronic  Endocarditis. — This  is  a  very  common  cause  of 
aortic  incompetence.  I  need  not  again  detail  the  different 
causes  of  chronic  endocarditis,  but  I  may  say  that,  in  the 
majority  of  cases  of  aortic  incompetence  which  result  from 
chronic  endocarditis  (as  distinct  from  atheroma),  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  endocardium  is  either  rheumatic  or  the  direct 
result  of  strain.  In  all  the  large  centres  of  laborious  work, 
in  Leeds,  for  example,  as  Dr  Clifford  Allbutt  has  pointed 
out,  and  in  Newcastle,  as  I  know  from  personal  experience, 
cases  of  aortic  incompetence  are  frequently  met  with  in 
young  men  who  follow  laborious  occupations,  necessitating 
sudden  and  great  variations  in  the  arterial  pressure,  and  who 
have  never  suffered  from  rheumatism,  syphilis,  gout,  or  the 
other  diseases  with  which  endocarditis  and  atheroma  are 
usually  associated.  In  cases  of  this  description  the  base  of 
the  aorta  is  usually  dilated  ;  the  regurgitation  is,  in  fact, 
usually  due  both  to  organic  changes  in  the  valve  segments 
and  to  relative  incompetence. 

The  alterations  which  arc  produced  in  the  aortic  valves  by 
chronic  inflammation  are  various.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  all  three  segments  are  involved,  though  in  many  cases 
the  different  segments  are  unequally  implicated.  The  valve 
segments  are  thickened  ;  they  are  often  of  a  cartilaginous 
consistency,  and  in  many  cases  infiltrated  wnth  calcareous 
deposits.  The  natural  elasticity  of  the  affected  segments  is 
impaired  or  altogether  destroyed.  The  thickening  more  par- 
ticularly involves  the  free  edges  of  the  fiaps,  the  tunutiS  being 
in  many  cases  completely  obliterated.  In  many  cases,  the 
whole  of  the  affected  segment  is  contracted  and  shrunk  ;  in 
others,  the  free  margins  arc  crumpled  and  turned  inwards 
towards  the  base  of  the  aorta  (see  figs,  209  and   210);  in 


'  I  do  not  of  course  mean  to  say  that  aortic  regurgiUtioc  the  result  of  ulcera- 
tive cnilocartlitwis  frequently  met  with  in  practice,  but  that,  vshm  the  endocardium 
i^  attackc«l  by  the  ulcerative  form  of  cndocarHili*.  aortic  regwrgitation  fre- 
(juently  occur*.     Case«  of  ulcerative  endocarditis  are  comiwuTilivcly  rare. 
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others,  again,  the  free  edge  is  inverted  towards  the  ventricle. 
In  a  few  cases,  one  or  more  of  the  valve  segments  have 
appeared  to  mc  to  be  more  voluminous  and  dilated  than 
natural.  In  many  cases  the  adjacent  segments  are  adherent 
at  their  edges,  and  masses  of  calcareous  vegetations  are  not 
unfrequently  ft>und  at  tlic  points  of  adhesion.  It  occasionally 
happens,  that  the  partition  formed  by  this  process  of  adhesion 
between  two  adjacent  flaps  breaks  down  and  gives  way,  two 
adjacent  pouches  being,  as  it  were,  thruwn  into  one. 

5.  Atheroma. — Atheromatous  changes  at  the  base  of  tlic 
aorta  are  very  frequently  associated  with  aortic  incompetence  ; 
in  some  cases  the  valvular  lesion  is  identical  with  that  which 
is  produced  by  chronic  endocarditis  (chronic  rheumatic  endo- 
carditis) ;  cases  of  this  description  may  occur  in  young  sub- 
jects, the  valvular  lesion  and  the  atheroma  usually  depending 
upon  a  common  cause,  viz..  strain  ;  in  other  cases,  and  these 
are  more  apt  to  occur  in  old  people,  the  valvular  lesion  is 
rather  degenerative  than  inflammatory  in  character,  the  valve 
segments  being  calcified,  but  their  form  being  comparatively 
little  interfered  with.  (Atheroma  of  the  root  of  the  aorta 
does  not  necessarily  produce  disease  of  tlie  aortic  valves. 
Cases  are  occasionally  met  with,  in  which  the  whole  base  is 
extremely  atheromatous,  but  in  which  the  valve  s^ments 
are  perfectly  natural  and  elastic.)  In  the  atheromatous 
disease  of  the  aortic  segments  which  occurs  in  old  people, 
marked  stenosis  is  often  combined  with  regurgitation  ;  and 
in  all  cases  of  aortic  incompetence,  in  which  the  regurgita- 
tion depends  upon  organic  changes  in  the  valve  s^ments, 
some  stenosis  may  be  present.  In  many  cases  of  aortic  in- 
comj>etence,  recent  vegetations  and  coagula  are  found  on  the 
affected  segments,  chronic  disease  of  the  valve  segments 
being,  as  we  have  previously  seen,  a  powerful  predisposing 
cause  of  recent  endocarditis. 

Method  of  testing  the  aortic  valve  after  lieath. — The  heart  is 
to  be  removed  in  the  usual  manner,  the  aorta  and  pulmonary- 
artery  being  divided  about  two  inches  above  their  valvular 
orifices.  The  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle  must  then  be  opened, 
care  being  taken  to  avoid  division  of  any  of  the  larger  branches 
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of  the  coronary  artery.  Any  clots  in  the  ventricular  cavity, 
and  especially  any  clots  which  arc  sticking  in  the  aortic  orifice 
must  then  be  gently  removed  with  the  finger,  and  a  stream  of 
water  allowed  to  flow  from  above  into  the  aorta  and  pulmon- 
ary artery.  If  the  valve  holds  water,  it  is.  of  course,  quite 
competent  It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions  which  are  present  during 
life,  more  especially  the  forcible  distention  of  the  base  of  the 
aorta ;  hence  it  is  that  in  some  cases  in  which  the  valve 
seemed  perfectly  healthy  during  life,  water  slowly  makes  its 
way  through  into  the  ventricle  after  death. 

I ncompetntcc  due  to  dilatation  of  the  base,  of  the  aorta,  the 
valve  segments  being  healthy^  Relative  incompetence  of  the 
aortic  valve  is  rare,  but  that  it  docs  sometimes  occur  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  from  cases  which  have  come  under  my  own 
personal  obscn'ation.  I  have  seen  several  cases  in  which 
the  base  of  the  aorta  was  dilated  (cither  a  uniform  dilatation 
due  to  strain  and  associated  with  atheroma,  or  localised 
(aneurismal)  dilatation  immediately  above  the  valves),  the 
valve  segments  quite  healthy,  but  tlie  valve  incompetent  to 
the  water  test  after  death,  and  in  which  there  were  all  the 
u-^ual  characteristic  signs  of  aortic  regurgitation  during  life. 


Pathological  Physiology. — The  first  effect  of  aortic  regurgi- 
tation Is,  of  course,  to  allow  some  of  the  blood  which  ought  to 
be  retained  in  the  aorta  to  flow  back  into  the  cavity  of  the  left 
ventricle ;  in  other  words,  to  produce  anxmia  in  the  arterial 
system,  and  more  or  less  engorgement  behind  the  valvular 
orifice,  />.  in  the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle  ;  so  long  as  the 
mitral  valve  is  competent,  the  circulation  behind  the  mitral 
orifice  is  very  little  interfered  with. 

The  jtr/7/f// eflect  is  to  produce  a  scries  of  changes  in  the 
heart  and  circulation,  which  arc  briefly  as  follows: — 

Ejfect  on  the  heart, — In  aortic  regurgitation  the  cavity  of 
the  left  ventricle  receives  blood  from  two  sources,  viz.,  the 
aorta  and  the  left  auricle  ;  it  is  therefore  more  rapidly  and 
more  fully  distended  than  in  health.  In  consequence  of  the 
forcible  distention  of  its  flaccid  walls  dilatation  is  produced 
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(see  figs.  171  and  2  to),  while  its  muscular  wall  is,  by  reason 
of  the  rapidity  uilh  which  the  cavity  is  filled,  more  rapidly 
stimulated  than  in  health,  and  the  frequency  of  the  cardiac 
contractions  is  increased.  The  increased  effort  which  is  re- 
quired to  expel  the  extra  quantity  of  blood  which  the  cavity 
contains  leads  also  to  the  production  of  hypertrophy} 

Now  all  of  these  changes — dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of 
the  ventricle,  and  increased  rapidity  of  the  cardiac  contractions 
— are  within  certain  limits  beneficial  and  salutary.  When, 
for  example,  the  dilatation  is  just  sufficient  to  accommodate 
the  quantity  of  blood  which  regurgitates  from  the  aorta,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  receive  the  normal  quantity  of  blood  from 
the  left  auricle,  and  when  the  hypertrophy  is  sufficiently  great 
to  enable  the  cavity  to  be  completely  emptied  at  each  systole, 
the  compensation  is  perfect.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
circulation  behind  the  mitral  valve  is  little  if  at  all  interfered 
with  ;  and  provided  that  the  anaemia  in  the  arterial  system, 
which  necessarily  occurs  during  the  ventricular  diastole  (/r. 
in  consequence  of  the  regurgitation  of  some  of  the  blood  which 
ought  to  be  strained  in  the  arterial  system  into  the  left  ven- 
tricle) is  not  great,  and  provided  that  disastrous  consequences 
are  not  produced  in  the  peripheral  arteries  as  the  result  of 
their  excessive  distention  during  the  ventricular  systole,  there 
are  few,  if  any,  symptoms. 

In  many  cases  of  aortic  regurgitation  in  which  the  leak  is 
a  slight  one,  in  which  the  valvular  lesion  is  stationary,  and  in 
which  the  heart  and  organism  as  a  whole  are  healthy,  satisfac- 
tory compensation  is  maintained  for  years,  the  patient  being 
able  to  lead  a  comfortable  and  active  existence. 

In  other  cases  in  which  the  leak  is  greater,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  those  cases  in  which  the  valvular  lesion  is  progressive, 


'  The  heart  is  heavier  in  aurtic  regurgitation  than  in  any  other  condition.  Dr 
Hilton  r*'aggc  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  it  weighed  48  ounces,  and  I  myself 
have  met  with  a  heart  weighing  45  uunces,  (See  case  p.  501.^  It  is  important 
to  observe,  as  wa*  fifit  pointed  out  by  Traulic  (quolcti  by  Rownstcin  in 
ZUmssm^s  Cy^hpttiia^  vol.  vi.  p.  134),  'that  the  papiltory  muscles  are  not 
proportionately  enlnrgcd  with  the  other  parts  of  the  left  ventricle — that  w,  thej- 
arc  not  rotmit  and  hypertrophicd,  but  generally  lengthened  nnd  flattened,  cor- 
responding to  the  considerable  strain  to  which  they  .ire  exposed  during  diastole/ 
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or  in  which  the  heart  and  organism  a^  a  whole  are  in  an  un- 
healthy condition,  the  compensation  which  for  a  time  perhaps 
was  sufficient  to  balance  the  lesion  ultimately  gives  way  and 
disastrous  consequences  result.  In  cases  of  this  description, 
dilatation  gradually  gains  the  upper  hand,  and  the  arterial 
anxmia  becomes  excessive.  In  consequence  of  the  dilatation 
of  the  ventricle,  various  important  results  may  ensue  ;  in 
some  cases,  the  degenerated  and  weakened  muscle  is  para- 
lysed, as  it  were,  by  the  over-distcntion  of  the  cavity,  the 
heart's  action  is  arrested  in  diastole,  and  the  patient  suddenly 
drops  dead  ;  in  others,  the  dilatation  leads  to  relative  incom- 
petence of  the  mitral  orifice  ;  in  others  again,  the  nutrition  of 
the  ventricle  fails,  and  a  condition  of  asystole  is  gradually 
established. 

Effect  on  the  teft  auricte,  pulmonary  circulation,  right  hearty 
and  systemic  venous  ciratlation. — In  the  earlier  stages  of  aortic 
regurgitation,  and  throughout  those  cases  in  which  compensa- 
tion remains  perfect,  there  is  little  or  no  interference  with  the 
free  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  cavity  of  the  left  auricle  ; 
the  engorgement  of  the  pulmonary  and  systemic  circulation  is 
so  slight  that  it  leads  to  no  practical  consequences.  In  the 
later  stages,  when  dilatation  is  in  excess  of  hypertrophy,  or 
when  relative  incompetence  of  the  mitral  valve  is  established, 
the  pulmonary  and  systemic  circulations  may  become  seri- 
ously embarrassed  ;  and  the  secondary  consequences  which  I 
have  previously  described  in  detail,  may  of  course  become 
established.*  Mitral  regurgitation  due  to  organic  changes  in 
the  valve  segments  is  not  unfrequently  associated  with  aortic 
regurgitation,  the  same  pathological  process  (chronic  endocar- 
ditis or  atheroma)  which  produces  the  aortic  lesion  having 
simultaneously  attacked,  or  subsequently  extended  to,  the 
anterior  segment  of  the  mitral  valve,  which  is  continuous  with 
the  posterior  aortic  segments.     (See  figs.  177  and  iSi.) 

Effects  on  the  arterial cirmlaf ion. — The  effects  which  aortic 
incompetence  produces  on  the  arterial  circulation  arc  very 


'  Relative  incom|x:lcnce  would  probaUly  l>c  of  more  rreqneiil  occurrence  if  it 
were  nol  for  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  of  aortic  incompetence  liic  ba^al  ring  of 
the  niiirnl  valve  \t>  rigid  in  conf>c«|uence  of  .ither<<mat<iui  changes. 
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striking.  In  consequence  of  the  hypertrophied  and  dilated 
condition  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  arterial  system  is  very  for- 
cibly and  very  fully  distended  during  the  ventricular  systole;  as 
a  result  of  the  excessive  strain,  atheroma  is  apt  to  be  produced 
and  arterial  rupture  to  occur.  In  consequence  of  the  regurgita- 
tion, the  blood  pressure  in  the  aorta  and  arteries  generally, 
suddenly  falls  with  the  occurrence  of  the  ventricular  diastole, 
and  a  condition  of  peripheral  anjumia,  the  extent  of  which 
varies  of  course  with  the  extent  of  the  regurgitation,  remains 
until  the  occurrence  of  the  next  ventricular  systole.  It  will  now 
be  readily  understood  that  the  increased  frequency  of  the  car- 
diac contractions,  which  I  have  already  alluded  to,  is  distinctly 
beneficial  and  compensatory,  for  not  only  docs  the  contraction 
of  the  ventricle  arrest  the  reflux,  but  it,  at  the  same  time,  distends 
the  arteries,  and  is,  therefore,  in  a  twofold  manner  beneficial. 

The  effect  which  aortic  regurgitation  produces  on  the 
coronary  circulation,  />.  on  the  nutritive  supply  of  the  heart 
itself,  is  a  subject  of  much  importance,  and  has  given  rise  to 
considerable  debate.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  during 
the  ventricular  systole  the  mouths  of  the  coronary  arteries 
were  covered  up  by  the  flaps  of  the  aortic  valve,  and  that  the 
blood  was  pumped  into  these  vessels  by  the  elastic  recoil  of 
the  aorta,  during  the  diastole  of  the  heart.  It  was  therefore 
supposed,  lliat  in  aortic  incompetence  the  distention  of  the 
coronary  arteries  would  be  imperfect,  and  the  nutrition  of  the 
heart  seriously  impaired.  Thanks  to  the  obscr\'ations  of 
Martin  and  Sedgwick,  we  now  know  that  the  coronar>' 
arteries  are  distended  like  all  the  other  arteries  of  the  body 
during  the  ventricular  systole  ;  while  the  fact  that  the  left 
ventricle  is  able  to  become  so  enormously  hypertrophied  as  it 
does  in  many  cases  of  aortic  incompetence,  seems  to  show 
that  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  heart  is,  in  most  cases,  amply 
suflficient.  Nevertheless  it  must,  I  think,  be  conceded  that 
free  aortic  regurgitation  must  materially  interfere  with  the 
passage  of  the  blood  into  the  coronary  arteries  during  the 
ventricular  diastole.  We  may  further  suppose  that  this  in- 
terference will  be  greatest  when  the  coronary  segments  of  the 
valve  are  ruptured,  or  extensively  destroyed  by  disease. 
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Clinical  history. — The  symptoms  met  with  in  cases  of 
aortic  incompetence  are  more  intelligible  when  it  is  remem- 
bered— 

1 .  That  the  arterial  system  is  suddenly  and  widely 
distended  by  the  large  quantity  of  blood  which  is  pumped 
into  it  by  the  hypertrophied  and  dilated  left  ventricle. 

2.  That  on  the  cessation  of  the  ventricular  systole,  a  sudden 
collapse  in  the  arterial  tension  occurs,  and  the  arteries  are 
rapidly  emptied  during  the  ventricular  diastole. 

3.  That  in  all  cases  of  aortic  incompetence,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  sudden  over-distention  and  paralysis  of  the  left 
ventricle. 

4.  That  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  peripheral 
arteries  are  atheromatous  ;  that  in  others  the  thoracic  aorta 
is  dilated  or  is  in  an  aneurismal  condition  ;  while  in  others,  the 
sensory  nerve  fibres  which  ramify  so  abundantly  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  aorta,  are  liable  to  be  irritated  and  im- 
plicated by  inflammatory  processes  originating  in  the  interior 
of  the  vessel. 

The  onset  is,  as  a  rule,  slow  and  insidious  ;  in  exceptional 
cases,  as,  for  example,  when  the  valve  flaps  are  rapidly  de- 
stroyed by  ulceration,  or  ruptured  as  the  result  of  traumatic 
injur>*  or  excessive  strain,  urgent  symptoms  may  be  quickly 
or  suddenly  developed. 

Chronic  cases,  which  we  ha\'e  now  more  particularly  to 
consider,  may,  for  practical  and  teaching  jjuqioses,  be  con- 
veniently divided  into  two  groups:  — 

I.  Cases  in  which  the  lesion  is  a  stationary  one,  nntl in  ivhich 
the  regit  rgi tat  ion  is  slight  ^  and  insufficient  to  produce  any  con- 
siderable alteration  in  tlie  condition  of  the  left  ventricle  or  in 
the  peripheral  arterial  circulation. 

In  cases  of  this  description  there  are  practically  no 
symptoms.  The  patient  may  perhaps  be  a  little  paler  than 
natural,  he  ma)*  be  more  easily  fatigued,  and  unequal  to  pro- 
longed mental  eflbrt  or  bodily  exertion,  but  nevertheless  able 
to  go  through  a  large  amount  of  menial  work,  and  to  enjoy 
life,  and  capable  of  active  exercise.  All  physicians  of  large 
experience  arc  probably  acquainted    with  professional  men 
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who  have  for  years  been  the  subjects  of  aortic  incompetence  ; 
to  the  eye  of  a  layman  they  may  appear  to  be  perfectly 
healthy,  but  the  skilled  obser\'er  can  usually  detect  evidence 
of  their  disease  in  the  pallor  of  the  face  and  the  jerking 
pulsation  in  the  carotids  and  more  particularly  in  the  peri- 
pheral vessels.  The  duration  of  these  cases  is  usually  long 
(lo,  20,  30  years  or  more).  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  there  is  always  a  risk  of  the  lesion  increasing,  of  the 
failure  of  compensation,  and  of  the  occurrence  of  sudden 
death  from  temporary  over-distention  and  paralysis  of  the  left 
ventricle. 

2.  Cases  in  which  tiu  lesion  is  »nore  ex/ensive,  and  in  ivliich 
considerable  alterations  in  the  condition  of  the  left  ventricle,  and 
in  the  peripheral  arterial  circulation  are  produced. 

So  long  as  the  compensation  is  fairly  good  the  symptoms 
are  not  prominent.  The  face  is  pale,  and  usually  has  a  some- 
what anxious  expression.  Although  the  patient  can,  as  a  rule, 
take  a  considerable  amount  of  active  exercise  without  feeling 
short  of  breath,  there  is  a  loss  of  nerve  tone  and  of  muscular 
power  and  endurance ;  pains  in  the  back  and  lower  ex- 
tremities, such  as  result  from  nervous  exhaustion  are  some- 
times observed,  and  in  more  than  one  case  twitchings  in  the 
lower  extremites,  not  unlike  the  fibrillary  twitching  of  progres- 
sive muscular  atrophy,  have  come  under  my  notice.  These 
symptoms  dej>end,  I  think,  upon  anaemia  of  the  lumbar  en- 
largement of  the  spinal  cord.  Twitchings  in  the  facial  muscles 
may  also  occur.  In  one  case  which  came  under  my  obser\a- 
tion  some  years  ago.  twitchings  in  the  facial  and  labial 
muscles,  slowness  in  cerebration,  and  thickness  and  hesitation 
in  labial  speech,  all  seemed  to  depend  upon  cerebral  anaemia. 
the  result  of  very  free  aortic  regurgitation,  and  gave  the  case  a 
close  resemblance  to  general  paralysis  of  the  insane.  Noises 
in  the  ears,  flashes  of  light  before  the  eyes,  throbbings  of  the 
peripheral  blood  vessels,  headache,  giddiness  or  actual  fainting, 
and  many  other  symptoms  (due  either  to  sudden  distention  of 
the  arterial  system  during  the  cardiac  systole,  or  to  ana-mia 
during  diastole)  are  of  common  occurrence.  Palpitation  is 
frequently  complained  of.     Pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart, 
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and  in  some  cases  attacks  of  true  angina  pectoris  are  not  very 
uncommon  ;  these  symptoms  depend,  I  think,  in  some  cases 
upon  ovcr-distcntion  and  spasm  of  the  ventricular  wall,  in 
others  upon  irritation  of  the  branches  of  the  cardiac  plexus  of 
nerves. 

When  the  compensation  begins  to  fail,  all  of  these  symp- 
toms become  more  prominent,  and  the  patient  now,  perhaps, 
for  the  first  time,  is  actually  short  of  breath.  The  arterial 
anaemia  during  diastole  and  the  shortness  of  breath  gradually 
increase.  Dropsy  and  pulmonary  complications  may  now 
develop,  and  usually  show  that  the  mitral  valve  has  become 
incompetent.  The  symptoms,  in  fact,  in  the  terminal  stage  of 
aortic  regurgitation  are  partly  due  to  engorgement  of  the 
pulmonary  and  systemic  venous  circulations,  the  result  of 
mitral  regurgitation,  and  partly  to  arterial  anaemia,  the  result 
of  the  primary  {i.e.  the  aortic)  lesion. 

Embolic  symptoms,  caused  by  particles  of  fibrine  which 
have  become  detached  from  the  aortic  segments  and  carried 
to  distant  parts  of  the  circulation,  may  occur  at  any  stage  of 
the  case.  In  cases  of  this  description,  acute  or  sub-acute  in- 
flammatorv'  changes  are  usually  present  in  addition  to  the 
chronic  lesion,  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  these  more  active 
changes  that  the  fibrine  is  de[>osited  on  the  aortic  segments. 
When  the  aorta  is  much  dilated  or  in  an  aneurismal  condition, 
other  symptoms,  which  I  shall  aftenvards  describe  in  treating 
of  aneurisms  may  be  present.  When  the  arteries  are  exten- 
sively atherosed,  apoplexy  and  other  complications  may  arise. 

The  duration  of  cases  of  aortic  regurgitation  included 
under  this  group  is  vcr)'  variable.  Once  compensation  begins 
to  fail,  the  downward  progress  Is  usually  rapid.  Death  may 
occur  at  any  stage  from  sudden  failure  of  the  action  6f  the 
left  ventricle. 


Physical  signs. — A  diastolic  murmur,  having  its  point  of 
differential  maximum  intensity  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  or 
(in  some  cases)  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  heard  at  the 
aortic  cartilage  and  propagated  downwards  along  the  sternum 
or  towards  the  apex  of  the  heart  (sec  fig.  21 1),  is  characteristic 
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In  addition  to  the  diastolic  murmur  and  diastolic  thrill, 
which  we  may  term  the  primary  physical  signs  of  aortic 
incompetence,  others,  due  to  secondary  changes  in  the  left 
ventricle  and  the  altered  condition  of  the  arterial  circulation, 
are  present  The  more  important  of  these  sfcoudar)'  physical 
signs  are : — 

1.  Displacement  of  the  af>ex  downwards  and  outwards. 

2.  Increase  of  the  cardiac  dulness. 

3.  A  powerful  heaving  action  of  the  heart — (This  con- 
dition which  depends  upon  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle, 
may  not  be  present  in  the  later  stages  of  the  case,  i.e.  when 
dilatation  is  in  excess  of  hypertrophy.) 

4.  Alterations  in  the  character  of  the  arterial  pulse. — 
The  sudden  distention  of  the  arterial  system  which  results 
from  the  lar^c  quantity  of  blood  which  is  propelled  into  the 
aorta  by  the  dilated  and  hypertrophied  left  ventricle,  and  the 
sudden  collapse  which  occurs  as  the  result  of  the  back  flow 
into  the  left  ventricle  during  the  ventricular  diastole,  produce 
very  striking  alterations  in  the  carotid,  radial,  and  other  peri- 
pherat  pulses. 

The  pulse  is  quicker  than  normal  ;  as  a  rule  it  is  quite 
regular  :  the  distention  of  the  arter>^  is  sudden  and  the  pulse 
is  jerking,  visible,  collapsing,  and  tortuous  ;  it  has  been  called 
the  water-hammer  pulse,  or  Corrigan's  pulse  (after  Sir  Dominic 
Corrigan.  who  first  described  these  features).  The  jerking, 
visible  and  collapsing  characters,  are  usually  made  more  pro- 
minent by  raising  the  arm  above  the  head.  It  must,  however, 
be  remembered  thai  when  the  heart  is  acting  very  feebly, 
raising  the  arm  may  make  the  pulse  less,  rather  than  more 
visible.  A  sphjgmographic  tracing  shows  that  the  artery  is 
over-distended  during  the  ventricular  systole,  and  under- 
distended  during  the  ventricular  diastole.  The  aortic  wave 
is  situated  low  down  in  the  tracing,  and  is  usually,  but  not 
invariably,  less  prominent  than  in  health  ;  in  some  cases  it 
is  altogether  effaced.     (See  figs.  212  and  213.) 

A  systolic  murmur,  which  is  probably  due  to  vibrations 
produced  in  the  arterial  coals  by  the  rapid  distention  during 
the  ventricular  systole,  can  often  be  heard  in  the  peripheral 
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vessels.     When  the  regurgitation  is  free,  a  diastolic  murmur 
can  also  be  heard  in  the  peripheral  arteries.     When  the  artc- 


Fu*.  212.  —  i*it.ssurt.  2|  0-..  FlU.  213.  —  fVfssun  j  iis. 

Fjcs.  212  anJ  213.  —  Puhe  tnicin^  in  a  tast  of  Aortit  R(gHrs,it<tticH 
The  tfacing  <khown  in  tig.  212  was  taken  o»  the  patiirni'x  admis&ion  to  h<«piial ; 

ihc  artcric*  wi-»c  iilmoM  empty  durini;   the  ventricular  diaslule.     a-*  =  up-itroke  ; 

Jtwapex  ;  ('=iiilal  wave;  d  indicates  the  pftsiliim  uf  the  aortic  wave,  which  is 

ab»cnt  in  thik  tracii^. 

Km.  313. — Taken  frum  the  same  patient  after  the  adminUt ration  r>f  digitalis. 

The  letters  have  the  !same  signihcance  as  in  tig.  212, 

rial  walls  are  atheromatous,  when  the  mitral  valve  is  incom- 
petent, and  when  the  heart  is  very  feeble,  the  characters  of  the 
pulse,  which  1  have  just  described,  may  become  variously 
modified. 

5.  Capillary  and  venous  pulse. — In  aortic  regurgitation  a 
pulse  wave  can  sometimes  be  seen  in  small  vessels,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  retinal  vessels  and  the  capillaries  of  the 
skin,  in  which,  under  normal  circumstances,  pulsation  is  in- 
visible. The  capillary  pulsation  in  the  skin  is  best  elicited 
by  drawing  the  finger  over  the  skin  (the  skin  of  the  forehead, 
for  example),  and  producing  a  capillar)^  blush,  which  is  seen 
to  expand  and  retract.  />,  to  pulsate,  with  each  ventricular 
systole.  The  capillar)'  pulse  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  large  blood  wave  which  is  propelled  with  abnormal 
suddenness  and  force,  by  the  dilated  and  hypcrtrophicd  left 
ventricle  into  the  relaxed  arteries,  makes  its  way  as  a  pulse  or 
wave  into  vessels  into  which,  under  normal  cinimstances,  the 
pulse  wave  does  not  penetrate. 

A  venous  pulse,  synchronous  with  the  systole  of  the  left 
ventricle,  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  peripheral  veins  (the  veins 
on  the  back  of  the  hand  for  example)  ;  it  owes  its  origin  to 
the  same  cause,  viz.,  the  pulse  wave  passing  on  right  through 
the  capillaries  into  the  venous  circulation. 
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The  capillary  and  venous  pulses,  which  depend  on  the 
force  with  which  the  blood  is  propelled  into  the  relaxed 
arteries,  disappear  when  dilatation  becomes  excessive,  />.  on 
the  failure  of  compensation. 

Should  \\\M  mitral  valve  give  way,  the  usual  primary  and 
secondary  physical  signs  indicative  of  that  condition  will 
of  course  be  present ;  the  pulse  then  loses  some  of  these 
characteristics,  though  it  usually  still  presents  the  suddenness 
of  rise  and  rapidness  of  fall  which  it  has  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  case. 

6.  Alterations  in  the  character  of  the  cardiog^raphic  tracing. 
— The  character  of  the  cardiographic  tracing  dci>ends  upon 
{a)  the  condition  of  the  left  ventricle  (whether  hypertrophy 
or  dilatation  is  in  excess),  and  {b)  the  extent  of  the  incom- 
petence. The  most  characteristic  alteration  is  the  short  dura- 
tion of  the  diastolic  f>ortion  of  the  tracing  and  the  rapid  filling 
of  the  ventricle  during  its  diastole — alterations  which  are  still 
more  marked  when,  in  addition  to  the  aortic  incompetence, 
mitral  regurgitation  is  present. 


Kl<i.  214.  Kii;   215. 

Fig.  214. — Caniio^am from  a  case  of  aorfh  rtsHrgitaiiott. — KAfUr  GjJabin.) 
•Thonias  S.,  x\.  45.     The  itiaslolic  murmur  was  very  Itmil  and  accompanicU 
hy  a  thrill  felt  at  the  apex,  V.  74.'—  {Gu/s  lloipUal  Ri/vrts,  1875,  p.  31  j.) 

F»c.  2t^.^CarJie^am  in  «  (asf  0/ a^rth-  regittT^itatiau,— {After  GaJabin.) 
'  The  heart  was  much  tlilalcil,  the  apex  beat  being  in  the  sixth  intercostal  space, 
uid  external  to  itic  line  of  the  nipple.  The  pulse  tracing  shewed  extreme 
collapse  in  the  diastolic  portion,  and  an  almost  entire  absence  of  the  tidal  wave. 
I-rom  this  it  may  be  infcrrc^l  th.it  the  retnirgitation  was  very  free,  and  the  cuiiinic- 
lion^  uf  the  heart  short  and  incomplete.  The  tracing  is  partly  inverted,  and  a 
retraction  occurs  during  the  latter  port  of  systole,  followc*!  by  a  »uddeii  recoil.' 
— {G»9^'  Hospittti  /^fpffrts,  1875,  p.  312. ) 
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When  hypertrophy  is  in  excess  of  dilatation  the  summit  of 
the  systolic  portion  of  the  tracing  may  be  broad  ;  when  dila- 
tation has  gained  the  upper  hand,  the  summit  of  the  systolic' 
portion  of  the  tracing  is  pointed,  and  the  subsequent  descent 
of  the  lever  rapid.     (See  ftps.  214  and  215.) 

In  some  cases,  as  in  figure  215,  the  presence  of  the  murmur 
or  thrill  is  demonstrated  in  the  diastolic  portion  of  the  tracing 
by  a  series  of  indentations  or  serrated  curves. 

Diagnosis, — When  a  case   of  supposed  aortic   regurgita- 
tion comes  under  notice  we  have  to  determine  : — 
(j)  Is  aortic  regurgitation  actually  present  ? 

(2)  If  aortic  reg^urgitation  is  present,  is  it  due  to  disei 
originating  in   the  endocardium,  or  to  disease  originating   in 
the  aorta  ? 

(3)  What  is  the  extent  and  gravity  of  the  lesion  ? 


Step  So.  I. — Is  aortic  regargitatwtf  attually present  f — The 
solution  of  this  question  is  seldom  attended  with  any  diffi- 
culty. The  characteristic  physical  sign  of  aortic  incompe- 
tence is,  as  we  have  previously  seen,  a  diastolic  aortic 
murmur  ;  and  since  a  diastolic  murmur  may  (theoretically) 
be  generated  at  the  mitral,  tricuspid,  and  pulmonary  orifices. 
\\\  other  words,  as  the  result  of  mitral  stenosis,  tricuspid 
stenosis,  and  pulmonar)'  regurgitation,  an  inexperienced  ob- 
ser\'er  might  suppose  that  the  condition  would  be  likely  to 
give  rise  to  difficulty.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  mitral  stenosis 
does  occasionally  produce  a  diastolic  murmur,  but  this  mur- 
mur has  its  point  of  maximum  differential  intensity  in  the 
mitral  area,  and  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  a  diastolic 
murmur  indicative  of  aortic  regurgitation  b\-  attention  to  the 
other  points  which  have  been  previously  detailed  in  speaking 
of  the  differential  diagnosis  of  mitral  stenosis. 

Tricuspid  stenosis  Is  comparatively  rare.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  a  diastolic  (as  distinguished  from  a  presystolic)  murmur 
has  not  been  observed  in  that  condition.  But  even  if  a 
diastolic  murmur  is  sometimes  present  in  tricuspid  stenosis. 
it  would  be  impossible  for  an  experienced  observer  to  mistake 
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that  condition  for  aortic  regurgitation.  (This  point  will  be 
more  apparent  after  the  tricuspid  lesions  have  been  described.) 

A  diastolic  pulmonary  murmur  is  practically  unknown, — 
and  even  \{  it  did  occur  the  secondary  alterations  in  the  heart 
and  circulation  are  so  totally  different  from  those  which  arc 
produced  by  aortic  regurgitation  that  the  two  conditions  could 
not  be  confounded. 

A  more  practical  question  is  the  differential  diagnosis  of 
the  double  murmur  of  aortic  disease  and  the  double  murmur 
due  to  pericarditis  ;  but  since  this  point  has  been  previously 
considered  in  detail  (sec  p.  328),  I  need  not  recapitulate  the 
points  of  distinction  bet^veen  the  two  conditions. 

Step  No.  2. — //  aorfic  regurgitation  is  present,  is  it  due  to 
disease  originatitig  in  the  endocardium  (i.e.  to  endocarditis),  or 
to  disease  originatinj^  in  the  aorta  (i.e.  to  atheroma^  aneurism^ 
or  simple  dilatation  of  the  aorta^  etc.)  ? 

In  attempting  to  decide  this  question,  wc  must  take  into 
consideration  the  following  points : — 

(1)  The  age,  sex,  and  occupation  of  the  patient,  and  the 
previous  history  of  the  case. 

Youth,  the  female  sex,  the  fact  that  the  patient  has  not 
been  subjected  to  strain,  a  history  of  acute  rheumatism  or 
of  some  other  affection  in  the  course  of  which  endocarditis 
is  like  to  arise,  are  strongly  in  favour  of  the  endocardial 
origin  of  the  disease.  Vice  versA  when  the  patient  is  a 
male,  when  he  has  been  exposed  to  strain,  has  suffered  from 
syphilis,  or  indulged  in  alcoholic  excess,  when  there  is  no 
history  of  rheumatism  or  other  disease  likely  to  be  attended 
with  endocarditis,  and  more  particularly  when  he  is  advanced 
in  years,  the  aortic  or  arterial  origin  of  the  lesion  is  probable. 

(2)  The  condition  of  the  aortic  and  peripheral  vessels  as 
determined  by  physical  examination,  and  by  the  character  of 
the  symptoms  which  are  present. 

The  physical  signs  of  a  dilated  aorta  (sec  page  696),  an 
atheromatous  condition  of  the  superficial  vessels,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  symptoms  indicative  of  intra-thoracic  pressure,  arc 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  aortic  origin  of  the  lesion. 
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Pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  attacks  of  angina 
pectoris  (which  often  depend  upon  disease  of  the  coronary 
firteries.  and  therefore  upon  atheroma)  are  also  in  favour  of 
the  aortic  origin  of  the  lesion. 

Step  No.  3.  —  Wlt^tt  is  the  extent  and  gravity  of  the  Usion  f 
This  question  will  be  more  appropriately  considered  under 
the  prognosis,  to  which  1  now  pass. 


fhe  Prognosis. — The  risk  of  sudden  death  is  very  much 
greater  in  aortic  regurgitation  than  in  any*  other  form  of 
valvular  lesion.  Barring  this  risk  (which  may  be  considered 
as  accidental,  for  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  it  even  in  cases 
in  which  the  lesion  is  comparatively  slight,  and  it  of  course 
does  not  al^^'ays  occur  even  in  severe  cases),  the  average  pro- 
spect of  life  duration  is  better  in  aortic  regurgitation  than  the 
average  prospect  in  mitral  lesions  ;  and  life,  so  long  as  it  lasts, 
is  infinitely  more  enjoyable. 

Individual  cases  must,  however,  be  judged  on  their  own 
merits  ;  and  in  trying  to  estimate  the  gravity  of  the  lesion  in 
any  individual  case  which  comes  before  us,  we  must  take  into 
consideration  the  following  points: — 

(1)  T/te  extent  of  the  lesion. — This  is  estimated  by  {a)  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  secondary  changes  in  the  left 
ventricle,  ((*)  the  degree  of  anaemia  in  the  arterial  system  during 
the  ventricular  diastole,  and  [c)  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms 
which  are  present.  The  greater  the  hypertrophy  and  dilata- 
tion of  the  left  ventricle,  the  greater  the  arterial  ana?mia.  and 
the  more  urgent  the  symptoms  produced  by  the  ansmia,  such, 
for  e.vampic,  as  attacks  of  syncope — the  greater  the  incom- 
petence. A  diastolic  murmur  in  the  peripheral  vessels,  a 
capillar)'  or  venous  pulse,  all  indicate  extensive  regurgitation.^ 

(2)  Tft€  atiology  of  the  ease. — The  extent  of  the  lesion 
being  equal,  aortic  incompetence  due  to  aortic  or  arterial 
change  is  a  more  serious  condition  than  aortic  incompetence 

'  I  prcMimc,  »if  c.ivirM;,  that  the  hyjH.Ttruphy  anH  other  cardiac  changes  arc  tlui- 
Iti  the  norlic  rcgui^ilalion,  and  not  tu  ulhcr  conduiuns,  •tuch  as  atheroma,  fur 
cKainpIc 
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due  to  endocarditis.  When  the  rcj^urgitation  is  due  to 
atheroma,  the  patient  is  older,  and  the  capabilities  of  compen- 
sation arc  not  so  great :  the  coronary  arteries  are  frequently 
involved  in  the  atheromatous  process,  and  the  nutrition  of  the 
heart  is  therefore  interfered  with  ;  the  risk  of  arterial  rupture 
(cerebral  apoplexy,  for  example)  is  very  considerable.  All  of 
these  circumstances  make  atheromatous  aortic  regurgitation 
(the  extent  of  the  lesion  being  the  same)  more  serious  than 
cndocarditic  aortic  regurgitation.  A  dilated  condition  of  the 
aortic  arch,  and  especially  an  aneurismal.  as  distinct  from  a 
uniform  dilatation,  adds  seriously  to  the  dangers  of  the  case. 

Regurgitation  due  to  rupture  of  an  aortic  segment,  is  the 
most  serious  form  of  the  disease. 

(3)  T!te  capabilities  of  compensation, — The  same  general 
principles  which  have  been  laid  down  in  treating  of  the  prog- 
nosis of  mitral  lesions  apply  here.  It  must  however  be  re- 
membered, that  in  aortic  lesions  the  pulmonary,  digestive, 
excretory,  and  ncr\'ous  organs,  and  the  walls  of  the  heart 
itself,  are  protected  from  the  baneful  effects  of  venous  engorge- 
ment :  so  long,  therefore,  as  the  mitral  valve  remains  com- 
petent, the  capabilities  of  compensation  are  much  greater  in 
aortic  than  in  mitral  cases. 

("4)  The  risk  of  accidents  and  complications. — Barring  sudden 
death  and  accidental  complications  due  to  atheroma,  the  risk 
of  complications  is  much  less  in  aortic  than  in  mitral  cases. 


Treatment. — In  cases  of  aortic  regurgitation  due  to  rheu- 
matic valvulitis,  little  or  no  drug  treatment  is  required  so  long 
as  compensation  remains  good.  At  this  stage  of  the  case,  the 
general  rules,  which  have  been  recommended  for  the  treatment 
of  organic  mitral  regurgitation  previous  to  the  failure  of 
compensation  (sec  page  467)  must  be  carried  out ;  the  main 
object  being  to  maintain,  the  tissues  as  a  whole,  and  the 
cardiac  muscle  in  particular,  in  the  highest  possible  state  of 
health.  Much  more  exercise  can  be  indulged  in  and  allowed 
than  in  cases  of  mitral  disease,  in  fact,  patients  affected  with 
this  form  of  aortic  incompetence  {i.e.  aortic  incompetence  the 
result  of  valvulitis  and  before  the  failure  of  compensation) 
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should  be  encouraged  to  lead  active  out-door  lives  ;  and  they 
may  enpa^e  in  any  exercise  which  does  not  involve  strain  and 
which  docs  not  over-tax  the  heart.  It  is  as  well  to  err  on  the 
side  of  caution,  for  unlike  the  subjects  of  mitral  incompetence 
patients  affected  with  aortic  incompetence  have  little  or  no 
shortness  of  breath,  and  experience  no  sensations  which  in- 
dicate the  limit  to  which  exertion  may  be  safely  carried. 
Violent  or  prolonged  exertion  should  be  avoided. 

The  tendency  to  sudden  death  from  synco|5e  and  over- 
distention  of  the  left  ventricle  must  be  remembered;  and 
patients  affected  with  this,  and  indeed  with  all  forms  of  aortic 
incompetence,  must  be  emphatically  told  to  avoid  evcr)*thing 
likely  to  induce  syncope.  Excesses  of  all  kinds,  but  more 
especially  sexual  excesses  and  over-indulgence  in  tobacco, 
are  to  be  prohibited  ;  strong  purgatives,  Turkish  baths  or 
prolonged  immersion  in  the  ordinary  warm  bath,  all  of  which 
tend  to  produce  fainting,  should  be  avoided.' 

In  the  cases  in  \shich  the  aortic  incompetence  is  associated 
with  atheroma,  the  patient  should  lead  a  quiet  life;  in  cases  of 
this  description,  only  so  much  exercise  as  is  required  to  main- 
tain the  general  health  should  be  permitted  ;  everything,  such  as 
straining  at  stool,  sudden  effort,  etc.,  which  suddenly  increases 
the  arterial  blood  pressure,  and  which  is  therefore  apt  to  pro- 
duce rupture  of  the  degenerated  vessels,  is  to  be  avoided. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  aortic  incompetence  is  asso- 
ciated with  aortic  aneurism,  iodide  of  potassium  and  the 
other  measures,  which  will  be  detailed  when  the  treatment  of 
aortic  aneurism  comes  under  consideration  (see  page  740). 
should  be  adopted.  (Iodide  of  potassium  is  often  vcr>'  useful 
in  those  cases  of  aortic  incompetence  which  result  from  in- 
creased arterial  tension,  and  in  which  there  is  no  aneurism.) 

When  the  left  ventricle  begins  to  fail,  and  dilatation  to  out- 
strip hypertrophy,  cardiac  tonics  and  stimulants  are  called  for. 

'  r  have  kiiDwn  ticalh  result  from  the  cxiuiution  following  coitus,  in  a  patienl 
alfccletl  with  nnrtic  regurgitation.  In  nnothercasc  the  patient  tumUlcfl  down  in 
a  faint  after  a  cu)>ii>iu<  watery  cAacuatinn  uf  the  bowels  ;  such  an  accident  may  of 
CfiUfM:  cxrcur  to  a  healthy  person,  Init  is  much  more  likely  to  arise,  awl  \s 
dangerous,  in  a  person  affected  with  aortic  incompetence.  In  ihc  case  to  which 
I  refer,  the  syncojie  was  recovered  from. 
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Arsenic  is  the  remedy  which  has  seemed  to  me  most  useful 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  this  afTcction  ;  iron  is  also  in  many 
cases  beneficial.  When  arsenic  and  iron  fail,  digitalis  or  some 
of  the  other  cardiac  tonics  should  be  given.  Marked  improve- 
ment generally  follows  the  administration  of  digitalis,  but  the 
remedy  should  be  cautiously  xixvA  judiciously  administered,  for 
large  doses  are  not  so  well  borne  in  cases  of  aortic  incom- 
petence as  in  mitral  disease.  This  drug  should  not  be  in- 
discriminately prescribed  in  aortic  regurgitation;  and  when  its 
administration  is  necessitated,  the  dose  should  be  small  and 
the  remedy  should  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  the  required 
tonic  eflTcct  has  been  produced.  If  these  points  be  attended 
to,  digitalis  will  often  be  found  pre-eminently  beneficial. 
Alcoholic  stimulants  arc  often  useful,  but,  like  digitalis,  they 
must  be  judiciously  administered,  more  especially  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  aortic  incompetence  is  associated  with 
general  atheroma. 

For  the  relief  of  cardiac  pain,  which  Is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  cases  of  aortic  incompetence,  more  especially  in 
atheromatous  cases,  arsenic  is  most  useful ;  the  application  of 
a  belladonna  plaster  to  the  prarcordial  region  often  seems  to 
give  relief  When  attacks  of  genuine  angina  pectoris  occur, 
the  measures  which  will  be  afterwards  recommended  for  the 
treatment  of  that  condition  must  be  adopted.    (See  page  t'&^y^ 

AORTIC   STENOSIS. 

DtfinitioiL — Narrowing  of  the  aortic  orifice. 


jEiiology  and  Pathology. — Narrowing  of  the  aortic  orifice 
may  result  from  acute  endocarditis  with  the  formation  of 
luxuriant  vegetations,  or  from  chronic  cndocarditic  or  athero- 
matous changes  in  the  valve.  The  stenosis  is,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  combined  with  incompetence,  though  exceptions  to 
this,  the  general  rule,  are  occasionally  met  with,  generally  in 
old  people.  In  some  of  the  combined  cases  (/>.  cases  of  aortic 
stenosis  and  aortic  incompetence),  stenosis  is  in  excess,  but  in 
the  majority  the  regurgitant  lesion  is  the  more  important.  I 
need  not  farther  consider  the  latter  group  of  cases,  in  which 
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the  condition  practically  corresponds  in  most  cases  to  (pure) 
aortic  incompetence/  but  will  limit  my  remarks  to  those  cases 
in  which  the  stenosis  is  the  only  or  the  predominant  lesion, 
and  in  which  the  lesion  is  a  chronic  one'  The  narrowing 
may  be  due  to  adhesion  of  the  valve  segments,  as  ihc  result 
of  inflammatory  changes  either  during  fcctal  life  or  after  birth, 
and  sclerotic  and  atheromatous  changes  in  the  valve  segments 
and  basal  ring  of  the  aorta.  In  many  cases  these  two  pro- 
cesses (adhesion  of  the  segments  and  atheromatous  changes) 
are  combined. 

Aortic  stenosis  is,  in  its  pure  and  typical  form,  essentially 
a  disease  of  later  life,  and  is  usually  combined  with  general 
atheroma  and  calcification  of  the  arteries.  Fothergill  supposes 
that  '  when  the  valvulitis  tends  toward  aortic  stenosis,  the 
growth  commences  at  the  base  of  the  cusps,  and  from  thence 
spreads  towards  the  free  edges  ;  and,  synchronously,  there  is 
a  growth  of  connective  tissue  corpuscles  in  the  arterial  conus, 
so  that  there  is  stenosis  of  the  conus  along  with  obstruction 
due  to  the  stiflTened  valve.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  in 
young  subjects,  the  growth  commences  in  the  fibrous  structure 
of  the  free  edge  of  the  cusps,  extending  from  the  corpora 
Arantii  to  the  insertion  of  the  cusps  in  the  aortic  wall ;  so 
that  the  free  edge  is  thickened,  and  then  in  time  contracted, 
consequently  the  cusps  become  insufficient,  and  there  is  regur- 
gitation through  them  on  the  aortic  recoil.'* 

Pathological  Physiology. — The  first  effect  of  aortic  stenosis 
is  of  course  to  interfere  with  the  passage  of  the  blood  from 
the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle  into  the  aorta  during  the  ven- 
tricular systole  ;  the  second  Is  to  produce  a  series  of  changes  in 
the  heart  and  circulation,  which  arc  as  follows: — 

lifffct  on  tiu  left  x>entricle. — In  consequence  of  the  increased 
ciTort  which  is  required  to  force  the  blood  through  the  stenosed 
orifice,  the  left  ventricle  becomes  hypertrophied,  its  systole  is 
prolonged,  and  the  frequency  of  the  cardiac  contractions  is 


'  Sec  page  509. 

"  The  acuic  lesions  of  the  vnlvc<i  are  dcMrhlicd  on  j).  368. 

'  Diseases  of  tht  Heart,  p.  159. 
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diminished.  (In  those  cases  in  which  the  stenosis  is  accom- 
panied by  regurgitation,  the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle  also 
becomes  dilated,  but  In  stenosis  per  se  there  Is  little  or  no 
dilatation.)  Bnlh  changes  (hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle 
and  prolongation  of  the  ventricular  systole)  are  beneficial  and 
compensator^',  inasmuch  as  they  allow  an  increased  quantity 
of  blood  to  pass  through  the  narrowed  orifice  at  each  ven- 
tricular systole. 

Effect  on  (he  left  auricle^  pnlmoimry  circulation,  right  heart 
and  systemic  venous  circulation. — So  long  as  the  hypertroph)' 
of  the  left  ventricle  is  good  (and  in  pure  cases  of  aortic  sten- 
osis the  compensation  usually  remains  satisfactory  for  a  con- 
siderable, and  in  many  cases  for  a  long  time),  the  pulmonary 
and  systemic  venous  circulations  are  little  if  at  all  interfered 
with,  and  there  are  no  evident  indications  of  secondary 
changes  in  the  left  auricle  or  right  heart-  After  the  failure  of 
compensation,  and  when  the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle  be- 
comes dilated,  the  pulmonary  and  venous  circulations  may 
become  engoi^ed,  and  secondary  (relative)  mitral  incompetence 
may  occur. 

Effects  on  tlte  arterial  circulation, — The  amount  of  blood 
which  is  propelled  into  the  aorta  at  each  contraction  of  the 
left  ventricle  is.  in  cases  of  advanced  stenosis  of  the  aortic 
orifice,  smaller  than  normal,  the  pulse  is  therefore  diminished 
in  volume,  the  diminution  being  directly  proportionate  to  the 
degree  of  the  stenosis,  less  the  extent  of  the  compensatory 
changes  which  arc  present.  In  addition  to  a  diminution  in 
volume,  the  pulse  wave  presents  other  modifications,  which 
will  be  presently  described.  I  must,  however,  here  point  out 
that  it  is  only  in  advanced  cases  of  aortic  stenosis  that  the 
supply  of  blood  to  the  arterial  system  is  so  much  diminisheti 
as  to  produce  important  alterations  in  nutrition  and  in  the 
functional  condition  of  the  peripheral  tissues  and  organs.  It 
must,  too,  be  remembered  that  the  subjects  of  aortic  stenosis 
are,  as  a  rule,  old  people,  who  lead  quiet,  inactive  lives,  and  in 
whom  all  the  tissue  changes  are  at  a  minimum. 


Symptoms  — So  long  as  compensation  is  satisfactory,  and 
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the  stenosis  not  very  great,  there  are  few  if  any  symptoms. 
As  the  lesion  progresses,  and  the  supply  of  arterial  blood  to 
the  peripheral  organs  and  tissues  becomes  seriously  interfered 
with,  symptoms,  more  particularly  giddiness  or  fainting,  loss 
of  nerve  tone  and  of  muscular  power,  defective  (slow)  cere- 
bration, muscular  twitchings  or  even  epileptiform  convulsions 
— due  to  defective  supply  of  arterial  blood  to  the  brain — cold- 
ness of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  symptoms  indicative  of  general 
debilit>'  and  impaired  nutrition,  may  occur.  When  compen- 
sation fails,  and  more  especially  when  the  mitral  valve  gives 
way,  the  usual  symptoms  indicative  of  engorgement  of  the 
pulmonary  and  systemic  circulations  arise.  Chcyne-Stokes* 
respiration  sometimes  develops  and  ushers  in  a  fatal  termina- 
tion ;  in  other  ca.ses  complications,  such  for  example  as 
apople.w,  the  result  of  arterial  rupture,  may  arise  ;  indeed 
many  of  the  symptoms  in  typical  cases  of  aortic  stenosis  (i>. 
pure  stenosis  in  old  people)  are  due  to  the  diseased  condition 
of  the  peripheral  vessels.  In  other  cases  accidental  symp- 
toms due  to  embolic  plugging  of  j)eripheral  vessels  occur. 

Physical  Signs. — The  primary  physical  sign  which  results 
from  aortic  stenosis  is  a  systolic  murmur  in  the  aortic  area, 
which  is  propagated  upwards  over  the  course  of  the  aorta 
and  into  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck.  (See  ^g.  2x6)  The 
murmur  is  usually  loud,  somewhat  harsh  in  character,  though 
sometimes  musical ;  in  other  cases  it  is  soft  and  fainL 

The  second  sound  is  usually  faint  and  indistinct  ;  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  valve  is  incompetent  as  well  as  contracted, 
it  is  of  course  replaced  by  a  diastolic  murmur. 

In  addition  to  the  systolic  murmur,  a  systolic  thrill  can 
often  be  felt  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  or  over  the  ascending 
thoracic  aorta. 

In  consequence  of  the  hypertrophy  of  the  left  vertricic, 
the  apex  beat  is  displaced  downwards  and  to  the  left ;  the 
area  of  the  cardiac  dulness  over  the  left  ventricle  is  increased.' 


'  The  increased  cardiac  dulness  and  displocunmnl  uf  ibc  apex  are  not  so  great 
an  in  aortic  incompetence. 
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and  a  powerful,  heaving,  but  slow  and  deliberate,  impulse  can 
in  many  cases  be  felt  on  palpating  the  prascordia.  The  apex 
beat  is  usually  weak  and  ill-dcfincd,  sometimes  quite  imper- 
ceptible, a  fact  which  Traubc  explains  by  supposing  that 
the  force  of  recoil  or  the  power  which  drives  the  heart  in 
the  direction  opposite  to  the  systolic  outflow,  and  which  is 
one  of  the  factons  in  the  cardiac  impulse,  is  impeded  in  aortic 
stenosis  since  the  size  of  the  aortic  opening  is  smaller,  and 
the  resistance  to  the  outflow  greater  than  under  normal 
conditions.* 


Ktc  216. — Outline  hg^irc  hhowing  point  of  differential  maximum  inlctuity  (*) 
uf  ibe  systolic  aortic  murmur  (aortic  Menosis) ;  and  the  'Hrcctions  in  Hhjch  it  \% 
propagated. 

In  typical  cases,  the  pulse  is  slower  than  normal  ;  its 
volume  is  diminished,  but  unlike  the  small  pulse  of  mitral 
regurgitation  it  is  of  good  strength  (tension),  the  artery  being 
well  filled  during  the  ventricular  diastole;  the  pulse  of  aortic 
stenosis  is,  as  a  rule,  quite  regular ;  its  sphygmographic 
characters  are  well  seen  in  the  following  tracings,  the  most 

*  (Quoted  by  Riwenslcin,  Zitmssr$»*s  Cyclofudia^  v*»l.  vi.  p.  I43. 
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important  alterations  being  the  gradual  ascent  of  the  up- 
stroke corresponding  to  the  deliberate  contraction  of  the  left 
ventricle,  the  rounded  apex,  and  the  long  duration  of  both 
the  ventricular  systole  and  the  ventricular  diastole.  (See  figs. 
217  and  218.) 


Fig.  217.— /Vw/wrr  \\ai.  Fig.  iiS.— /V«M-Hrr  1^  m. 

FlO.  217. —  Puise  trarin^  4N  avrtir  itettpsfs. 

Fig,  218. — i'uise  trachtg  in  aortir  itfnash  auJ  JilalatirM  of  tht  airk  «f  tkt 
a«rtiX^  tht  iatUr  ^;«,;'  Ike  rktrf  iftioit. 

Diiigywsts.— When  a  systolic  murmur  is  heard  at  the  base 
of  the  heart,  ue  have  to  determine  :  — 

1.  Is  tlie  murmur  generated  in  the  aorta? 

2.  If  it  is  generated  in  the  aorta,  is  it  due  to  organic  or 
functional  causes  ? 

3.  If  it   is  due   to  organic   causes,  does   it  depend  upon 
aortic  stenosis  ? 

4.  If  aortic  stenosis  is  present,  what  is  the  extent  and 
gravity  of  the  lesion  ? 


SfeJ>  Xo.  I. — A  ///f-  mNrmrrr  js^emra/itt  in  the  acrta  f 
There  is  seldom  any  difficulty  in  deciding  this  point, 
provided  that  an  accurate  survey  be  made  of  the  physical 
condition  of  the  heart  and  circulation.  Systolic  murmurs 
generated  at  the  mitral,  pulmonar)',  and  tricuspid  orifices, 
may,  of  course,  be  heard  over  the  aortic  valve,  but  arc  readily 
distinguished  by  attention  to  their  points  of  maximum  dif- 
ferential intensity,  their  direction  of  propagation,  their  sound 
characters,  and  the  secondary  results  w  hich  they  produce  in 
the  heart  itself  and  in  the  peripheral  venous  and  arterial 
circulations.  The  chief  points  of  distinction  arc  shown  in  the 
following  table : — 
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Sup  .W.  3. — If  tiw  murmur  U  generaUd  m  the  aorta,  is  it  due 

to  organic  or  ffincticna!  causes  f 

In  conditions  of  anjemia,  functional  murmurs  arc  somc- 
limcs  generated  at  the  aortic  orifice,  and  it  is  very  important 
to  distinguish  cases  of  this  description  from  cases  in  which  the 
murmur  is  due  to  organic  changes  in  the  valve  segments  or 
in  the  aortic  arch. 

Now,  it  is  quite  possible,  that  a  patient  who  is  afTccted 
with  aortic  stenosis  may  at  the  same  time  be  anarmic ;  and  in 
cases  of  this  description  it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to 
arrive  at  a  positive  conclusion  as  to  the  cause  of  a  s}'stolic 
murmur  heard  in  the  aortic  area.  There  is  usually  no 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  uncomplicated  cases  (pure  cases  of 
aortic  stenosis  on  the  one  hand  from  pure  cases  of  anaemic 
basic  murmurs,  such  as  are  met  with  in  the  course  of  chlorosis, 
or  progressive  pernicious  anxmia.  on  the  other)  by  attention 
to  the  following  points  : — 

1.  The  age  and  geiierai  comiitwn  of  the  patient, —  In 
chlorosis  and  progressive  pernicious  anxmia.  which  arc  the 
forms  of  general  anarmia  in  which  basic  murmurs  arc  most 
apt  to  arise,  the  patient  is.  as  a  rule,  young,  or  in  active 
adult  life,  the  skin  often  has  a  lemon  yellow  tinge,  and 
there  is  no  wasting  of  subcutaneous  fat.  Whereas  in  the 
anxmia  which  is  associated  with  aortic  stenosis,  the  patient  is 
generally  old,  as  a  rule  spare,  the  subcutaneous  fat  in  par- 
ticular being  generally  scanty,  and  general  atheroma  often 
present. 

2.  The  condition  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  of  the  rtght  heart. 
— In  anaemia  the  left  ventricle  is  dilated  rather  than  hyper- 
irophied.  whereas  in  aortic  stenosis  the  hypertrophy  is 
generally  pure.  In  anaemia  the  right  heart  is  also  dilated 
and  hypertrophied.  whereas  in  aortic  stenosis  it  is  usually 
quite  normal. 

3.  The  character  of  the  pnlse. — In  aortic  stenosis  the  left 
ventricle  contracts  with  much  deliberation,  the  pulse  is  slower 
than  normal,  and  the  apex  of  the  sphygmographic  tracing  is 
usually  rounded  ;  whereas  in  ana:mia  the  ventricle  contracts 
in  a  sharp,  irritable  manner,  especially  when  the  patient  is 
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agitated  ;  the  frequency  of  ihc  cardiac  contraction  is,  under 
such  circumstances,  considerably  increased,  and  the  apex  of 

the   sphygmographic   tracini^   is   more    pointed    than    normal. 
Contrast  figure  2ij  with  figures  21Q  and  220. 


Kiti.  319.  Kiti.  23a 

Figs.  219  am)  320. — Puist  tracinf^/rom  a  ta.^t  0/ fraf^ssive f*rmuicus  nttifmta. 

Fig,  220  wjis  taken  vhurtly  before  (kalh  ;   ihc  artcr}*  i»  very  empty  during 
diastole. 


4.  7 /t£  stWNtt  I'hartuter  of  ilw  murmur,  thr  prtscmr  of  a 
systolic  bdsic  thriU,  and  other  murmurs  over  (he  heart. — The 
aortic  murmur  of  nn.cmia  is  almost  invariably  soft  and  badly 
propagated,  and  is  often  quite  inaudible  in  the  carotids, 
whereas  the  murmur  of  organic  stenosis  is  usually  loud  and 
harshf  and  is  well  propagated  over  the  course  of  the  aorta 
and  into  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck. 

A  systolic  thrill  can  frequently  be  felt  in  aortic  stenosis. 
An  aortic  murmur  due  to  anaemia  is  usually  (  ?  invariably) 
accompanied  by  a  venous  hum  in  the  neck,  by  a  pulmonary 
systolic  murmur,  and  very  often  by  mitral  and  tricuspid  systolic 
murmurs.  An  aortic  systolic  murmur  due  tu  stenosis  is  often 
associated  with  a  diastolic  aortic  murmur. 

5.  Tlt£  effects  of  treatment. — Many  cases  of  an.-emia  are, 
as  wc  have  previously  seen,  completely  curable  ;  in  cases  of 
this  description  the  basic  murmur  completely  disappears 
under  treatment,  whereas  in  aortic  stenosis  the  lesion  always 
remains. 

6.  Tlie  nature  of  the  symptoms, —  In  anxmic  cases  the 
least  exertion  produces  shortness  of  breath  and  palpitation, 
and  there  is  often  some  swelling  of  the  feet.  Ihese  symptoms 
are  not  present  in  aortic  stenosis,  although  they  may.  as  wc 
have  seen,  occur  in  the  later  stages  of  the  case. 

1.  L 
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Sup  No.  3. —  Thf  murMur  is  due  to  organic  causes  ;  does  it 
depend  upon  aortic  stenosis  f 
The  other   organic   conditions   which    may    produce   an 
aortic  systolic  murmur,  independently  of  disease  of  the  aortic 
orifice,  are : — 

1.  Dilatation  of  fJu  ascending  thoracic  aorta. — Dilatation 
of  the  aorta  (which  is  frequently  associated  with  aortic 
stenosis)  usually  gives  rise  to  increased  dulncss  over  the 
course  of  the  aorta,  increased  pulsation  in  the  aortic  notch  ; 
a  systolic  thrill,  in  addition  to  the  murmur,  is  usually  present, 
and  there  may  be  symptoms  and  signs  indicative  of  the  pres- 
sure of  the  dilated  vessel  upon  the  surrounding  structures  and 
parts.  When  the  aortic  segments  are  healthy,  the  aortic  second 
sound  is  loudly  accentuated,  whereas  in  aortic  stenosis  it  is 
usually  weakened  or  effaced.  Both  conditions  may  be  accom- 
panied by  a  diastolic  aortic  murmur,  indicative  in  the  former, 
of  relative  incompetence,  in  the  latter,  of  regurgitation  due  to 
organic  changes  in  the  valve  fiaps.' 

2.  Constriction  of  the  aorta  by  the  pressure  of  an  intra-thoracic 
grotvth. — Cases  of  this  description  could  hardly  be  mistaken 
for  cases  of  pure  stenosis  (/.t*.  stenosis  without  aortic  dilata- 
tion) ;  there  may  be  considerable  difficulty  in  distinguish- 
ing them  from  aneurismal  dilatation  of  the  aortic  arch,  but 
this  point  will  be  afterwards  considered  in  detail  (see  page  726). 


Prognosis. — Aortic  stenosis  is  the  least  serious  of  all 
the  organic  valvular  lesions  of  the  heart,  and  its  average 
duration  is  longer  than  that  of  other  lesions  ;  it  is  often 
unattended  by  any  serious  or  distressing  symptoms,  and  it 
has  not  the  same  tendency  to  produce  sudden  death  as  aortic 
regurgitation. 

The  gravity  of  each  individual  case  must  of  course  be 
determined  by  observing : — 

( I )  The  extent  of  the  lesion.  fThe  amount  of  the  second- 
ary hypertrophy  of  the   left  ventricle,  and  the  ch.u-acters  of 

'  The  exact  nnture  of  the  siymptoms  ami  physical  sigos  which  characterise 
dilatation  of  the  aorta  will  l»c  more  particularly  rlcscribeti  when  the  diseafics  of  the 
aorta  arc  trcatcti.     (See  p.  7^6.) 
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the  pulse,  are  the  points  to  which  attention  must  be  specially 
directed  in  order  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  lesion.) 

(2)  The  capabilities  of  compensation  and  resistance. 

(3)  The  presence  of  complications.  All  of  these  points 
have  been  so  fully  considered  in  treating  of  the  other  valvular 
lesions,  that  they  need  not  be  again  detailed. 

Treatment, — The  general  plan  of  treatment  which  has 
been  recommended  for  aortic  regurgitation  must  be  carried 
out.  When  the  left  ventricle  begins  to  fail,  digitalis  must  be 
freely  given  ;  but  it  must  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  its  tonic 
effect  has  been  produced,  the  prolonged  administration  of  the 
drug  increases  the  arterial  tension,  and  tlicorctically.  at  all 
events,  may  be  supposed  to  increase  the  risk  of  rupture  of  the 
diseased  peripheral  vessels. 

TRICUSPID    INCOMPETENCE. 

Definition.  —  Tricuspid  incompetence  includes  all  those 
conditions  which  interfere  with  the  perfect  closure  of  the 
tricuspid  valve  apparatus,  and  allow  a  regurgitant  blood 
current  to  pass  from  the  cavity  of  the  right  ventricle  into  that 
of  the  right  auricle  during  the  ventricular  systole. 

.^tiotog)'  and  Pattwlogy*. — The  tricuspid  valve  apparatus 
is  constructed  on  the  same  plan  as  the  inilral  valve  apparatus,* 
the  only  difi'erenccs  being  ( i)  that  the  tricuspid  valve  has  three 
segments,  and  (2)  that  the  muscular  wall  of  the  right  ventricle, 
or,  as  we  may  term  it,  the  tricuspid  sphincter,  is  thinner  and 
weaker  than  the  muscular  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  (or  mitral 
sphincter),  and  that  relative  and  muscular  incompetence  are, 
therefore,  more  readily  produced  at  the  tricuspid  than  at  the 
mitral  orifice ;  it  is  indeed  probable,  that  tricuspid  incom- 
petence frequently  occurs  even  in  perfect  health  as  the  result 
of  the  temporary  over-distention  of  the  right  ventricle.  King 
was  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  this, — the  safety  valve  action 
of  the  tricuspid,  as  he  termed  it, 

*    The  reader  is  rccomincnded   to  refer  to  the  detailed   description   uf  thu 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  tnitral  ^-alve  ap|Mralu6  described  un  p.  431, 
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Tricuspid  incompetence  may,  therefore,  result  from  : — 

(i)  Organic  changes  in  the  valve  segments. 

(2)  '  Muscular'  and  '  relative'  incompetence. 

Now  incompetence  due  to  organic  changes  in  the  tricuspid 
valve  segments  is  rare  ;  it  occasionally  occurs  a;>  a  congenital, 
condition,  />.  as  the  result  of  inflammatory  changes  during' 
intra-uterine  life ;  sometimes  also  as  the  result  of  endocarditis 
in  after  life  ;  and  the  same  causes  which  produce  endocarditis 
at  tlie  mitral  orifice^  arc  the  causes  of  tricuspid  endocarditis. 
The  pathological  appearances  in  both  conditions  (tricuspid 
and  mitral  endocarditisj  arc  the  same.  I  must  further  repeat 
that  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  acute  inflammation  of  the 
tricuspid  valve  is  much  more  common  than  is  generally 
supposed  ;  and  that,  like  the  endocarditis  of  chorea,  it  usually 
subsides  without  leaving  any  permanent  structural  changes. 

•Muscular'  and  'relative'  incompetence  of  the  tricuspid 
are,  on  the  contrary,  more  common  than  'muscular'  and 
*  relative '  incompetence  of  the  mitral,  and  may  result  from  : — 

(a)  Structural  changes  in  the  muscular  wall  of  the  right 
heart,  amongst  which  fatty  changes,  the  result  of  ansmia. 
are  perhaps  the  most  important.  In  these  cases  we  may 
term  the  condition  primary  'muscular'  and  'relative'  incom- 
petence. 

(b)  Dilatation  of  the  cavity  of  the  right  ventricle,  the 
result  of  an  obstruction  in  front,  />.  in  the  lungs  or  at  the 
mitral  orifice.  In  these  cases,  in  which  we  may  term  the 
condition  secondary  'muscular*  and  •relative'  incompetence^ 
there  arc  usually  also  degenerative  changes  in  the  cardiac 
muscle,  in  consequence  of  which  the  right  ventricle  becomes 
dilated  rather  than  hypertrophied.  I  must  repeat,  that  this 
form  of  tricuspid  regurgitation,  which  depends  upon  dilatation 
and  degeneration  nf  the  right  ventricle,  and  which  is  second- 
ary to  an  obstruction  either  in  the  lungs  or  at  the  mitral 
orifice,  is  extremely  common  ;  and  since  the  primary  causes  of 
the  condition  (/>.  pulmonary  or  mitral  lesions)  are  in  some 
cases  completely  curable,  the  tricuspid  incompetence  may  also 
be  a  tcmporar>'  and  curable  condition. 

"  Sec  \\.  425. 
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Pathological  physiology.  —  The  first  effect  of  tricuspid 
regurgitation  is  to  allow  a  regurgitant  blood  current  to  pass 
from  the  cavity  of  the  right  ventricle  to  that  of  the  right 
auricle  during  the  ventricular  systole.  The  second  is  to 
produce  a  series  of  changes  in  the  heart  and  circulation,  which 
are  as  follows  : — 

Effect  on  the  heart. — The  right  auricle  becomes  dilated, 
and  in  some  cases  also  hypertrophied.  The  hypertrophy  it?, 
however,  as  a  rule,  slight,  in  consequence  of  the  facts,  firstly, 
that  the  wall  of  the  auricle  is  extremely  thin  and  incapable 
of  great  hypertrophy  ;  and  secondly,  and  more  particularly, 
that  in  cases  of  tricuspid  incompetence  the  conditions  for  the 
production  of  satisfactory  hypertrophy  (a  healthy  condition  of 
the  system  as  a  whole  and  of  the  heart  in  particular)  are 
seldom  present.  In  many  cases  the  muscle  fibre  is  degen- 
erated, and  the  nutrition  of  the  heart  and  the  general  powers 
of  compensation  and  resistance  arc  weakened  by  the  primarj' 
disease  (such  for  example,  as  long  continued  venous  conges- 
tion, the  result  of  a  chronic  mitral  lesion),  on  the  top  of 
which,  so  to  speak,  the  tricuspid  regurgitation  is  added. 

Theoretically,  the  right  ventricle  ought  to  become  hyper- 
trophied and  dilated  as  the  result  of  tricuspid  incompetence, 
just  as  the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle  becomes  dilated  and 
hypertrophied  as  the  result  of  mitral  incompetence  ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  hypertrophy  docs  not  as  a  rule 
occuT,  firstly,  because  the  powers  of  compensation  arc  feeble  ; 
secondly,  because,  in  secondary  cases  at  all  events,  the  right 
ventricle  has  already  put  forth  all  its  efforts,  and  has  become 
as  fully  hypertrophied  as  it  can  become  (in  order  to  overcome 
the  obstruction  in  front)  before  the  tricuspid  incompetence  is 
established. 

Effect  on  the  circulation  in  front. — As  soon  as  tricuspid 
incompetence  is  established,  the  quantity  of  blood  propelled 
into  the  pulmonary  circuit  becomes  diminished  ;  the  left  heart 
consequently  receives  less  blood,  and  the  supply  of  blood  to 
the  systemic  arterial  circulation  is  lessened. 

Effect  OH  the  venous  circulation, — The  effect  which  tricuspid 
incompetence  produces  upon  the  systemic  venous  circulation 
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is  extremely  serious.  At  each  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle 
a  back-wash  (the  amount  of  the  rcgurj^itant  current  beingi 
directly  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  tlie  tricuspid  leak  and 
the  power  of  the  right  ventricle)  passes  through  the  cavity  of  the 
right  auricle  into  the  superior  and  inferior  ven.-e  cavs  ;  in  fact, 
with  the  occurrence  of  tricuspid  regurgitation  the  last  cardiac 
barrier,  which  protects  the  systemic  venous  circulation  from  the 
injurious  effects  of  backward  pressure,  is  removed,  and  ail  the 
secondary  changes  in  the  peripheral  tissues  and  organs,  which 
I  have  detailed  under  the  head  of  mitral  incompetence,  be- 
come seriously  aggravated.  The  engorgement  of  the  veins  is 
now,  it  must  be  remembered,  no  longer  passive,  but  at  each 
systole  of  the  heart  a  regurgitant  current  is  forced  right  into 
the  venous  trunks,  and  the  peripheral  tissues  and  oi^ns  are 
then  only  protected  from  the  direct  eflfects  of  the  'back-wash* 
by  the  valves  of  the  veins  themselves. 


Clwititl  History. — Tricuspid  incompetence  is  (as  I  have  so 
repeatedly  stated),  with  rare  exceptions,  a  secondary  condition. 
The  symptoms  therefore  which  it  produces  arc,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  superadded  to  the  symptoms  of  the  primary 
affection  to  which  the  tricuspid  incompetence  is  secondary. 
The  exact  nature  of  the  primary  symptoms  varies,  of  course, 
with  the  exact  nature  of  the  primary  lesion,  but,  for  our 
present  purpose,  we  may  suppose  that  the  primary  condition 
is  a  progressive  organic  lesion  of  the  mitral  orifice  (mitral 
stenosis  or  mitral  incompetence).  With  the  occurrence,  then, 
of  tricuspid  incompetence,  the  dropsy  and  effusion  into  the 
serous  cavities  become  greater,  the  dyspncea  and  other 
respiratory  troubles  arc  increased,  and  hzemoptysis  due  to 
pulmonary  apoplexy  is  apt  to  arise  ;  the  symptoms  due  to 
venous  engorgement  of  the  digestive  and  urinary  organs  and 
of  the  nerve  centres  become  aggravated  ;  in  short  all  the 
more  serious  symptoms,  which  I  have  previously  detailed  as 
characteristic  of  the  terminal  periods  of  a  progressive  mitral 
lesion,  are  fully  developed.  In  cases  of  this  description  (pro- 
gressive mitral  disease  to  which  tricuspid  regurgitation  is  super- 
added) a  fatal  termination  is  soon  reached. 
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When  the  Iricuspid  incompetence  depends  upon  temporary 
and  curable  conditions,  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  is  not  so 
great ;  in  conditions  of  anaemia,  for  example,  a  slight  degree 
of  incompetence  at  the  tricuspid  orifice  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  is  not  necessarily  attended  with  serious  symptoms. 
It  must,  too,  be  remembered,  that  temporary  tricuspid  re- 
gurgitation may  occur  in  the  course  of  organic  lesions  of  the 
mitral  orifice,  as  the  result,  for  example,  of  an  attack  of 
acute  bronchitis  or  any  other  comph'cation  which  produces  a 
temporary  failure  of  compensation  and  throws  a  sudden  strain 
on  the  right  heart.  In  estimating  the  prognosis  of  tricuspid 
incompetence,  each  individual  case  must  be  judged  on  its  own 
merits,  and  the  exact  causation  of  the  tricuspid  lesion  taken 
into  account. 

Physical  si^qrts. — The  primary  physical  signs  indicative  of 
tricuspid  regurgitation  are: — (i)  a  systolic  murmur  in  the  tri- 
cuspid area,  and  (2)  true  venous  pulsation  in  the  neck. 

The  murmur  is  soft  and  blowing  ;  its  point  of  maximum 
differential  intensity  is  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  or 
adjacent  costal  cartilages ;  and  its  direction  of  propagation 
upwards  and  to  the  right.     (See  fig.  221.) 

The  venous  pulsation  is  usually  best  marked  in  the  external 
jugular  vein  on  the  right  side,  but  is  frequently  also  seen  in 
the  corresponding  vein  on  the  left  side  and  \n  the  internal 
jugulars.  The  pulsation  is  synchronous  with  tlie  contraction 
of  the  right  ventricle,  and  usually,  but  not  invariably,  persists 
after  the  lower  part  of  the  vein  has  been  emptied  by  the 
pressure  of  the  finger,  the  return  current  of  blood  being 
arrested  by  pressure  on  the  vein  in  the  manner  previously 
described.  Dr  Hilton  Fagge  points  out.  that  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  right  ventricle  is  acting  feebly  or  in  which  the 
tricuspid  leak  is  slight,  the  back  wave  in  the  veins  may  not  be 
sufficiently  strong  to  distend  the  whole  of  the  emptied  vein, 
and  so  pulsation  in  the  neck  may  not  be  ob.scrved.  Again, 
in  the  slighter  degrees  of  tricuspid  incompetence,  the  valves 
at  the  junction  of  the  external  jugular  and  subclavian  veins 
may  still   be  competent  ;   and   in  cases  of  this  description 
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simple  disiention  or  pul.vition   in  the  venous   bulb,  is  only 
observed. 


KlQ.  ui.— Outline  figure  &huwjtig  pMn(  4if  (IjfTerenlial  maximum  intensiiy  <*)  of 
the  »yBto)ic  tricu«pH)  murmur. 

In  addition  to  the  venous  pulsation  in  the  neck,  true 
venous  pulsation  in  the  liver,  causing  an  expansile  pulsation 
of  the  organ  synchronous  with  the  contractions  of  the  right 
ventricle,  is  in  many  cases  also  present. 

l^csides  the  systolic  tncuspid  murmur  and  venous  pulsa- 
tion, increased  dulness  over  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  and 
adjacent  costal  cartilages  (due  to  enlargement  of  the  right 
heart)  is  also  observed  ;'  and  the  impulse  of  the  right  heart 
can  often  be  seen  and  felt  in  the  pit  of  the  epigastrium.  The 
radial  puhc  is  small,  weaW.  and  very  often  irr^ular,  fn  fact, 
it  usually  presents  the  characters  which  are  present  in 
advanced  stages  of  mitral  regurgitation. 


'  When  Ihc  lungs  arc  eiuphysemitttms.  incrcAsctt  Hulncu  over  ihe  praecordi 
oiay  not  be  present. 
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Diagnosis.  —  The  steps  m  the  diagnosis  of  tricuspid 
regurgitation  are : — 

(i)   Is  tricuspid  incompetence  actually  present? 

(2)  \{  tricuspid  incompetence  is  present,  is  the  condition 
primar>'  (/>.  due  to  changes  originating  in  the  right  heart)  or 
secondary'  ? 

(3)  If  secondary,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  primary- 
condition  ? 

(4)  What  is  the  extent  and  gravit\'  of  the  lesion  ? 

Step  No.  I. — Is  tricuspid  incompetence  actually  present  f — 
When  a  systolic  tricuspid  murmur  and  true  venous  pulsation 
in  the  neck  or  in  the  liver  are  present,  this  question  is  at  once 
decided  in  the  affirmative,  provided,  of  course,  that  the 
observer  is  satisfied  that  the  systolic  murmur  is  actually  a 
tricuspid  murmur;*  and  that  the  venous  pulsation  is  not  one 
of  the  false  f(jrms  of  venous  pulsation  which  have  been  pre- 
viously describcd.- 

Step  No,  2. — 1/  triatspid  rcgtirgitathn  is  present,  is  the 
condition  primary  (i.e.  due  to  cltanges  originating  in  the  right 
heart)  or  secondary  to  some  other  condition  / 

Step  No.  3. — //  st'iondaty,  tohaf  is  the  exait  nature  of  the 
primary  lesion  f 

In  attempting  to  solve  these  questions  it  must  be  remem- 
bered : — (i)  that  primary  tricuspid  regurgitation  {i.e.  tricuspid 
incompetence  due  to  changes  originating  in  the  right  heart) 
is  comparatively  rare  ;  whereas  the  secondary-  form  of  the 
lesion  is  common  ;  and  (2)  that  the  primary  form  of  the  disease 
is  occasionally  (more  frequently  I  believe  than  is  generally 
allowed)  met  with  as  an  acute  affection  in  the  course  of 
rheumatic  fever  and  as  a  chronic  lesion  in  an;cmia  and  other 
conditions  in   which  the  muscular  fibre  of  the  right  heart  is 

'  The  diffcrcnlial  (ltagno»U  of  {xricardial  murmurs  and  cndoca.rdial  {e.g. 
tricuspid  I  murmurs  ii>  set  furth  un  pi^e  J31 ;  while  (he  points  of  distinction 
between  the  diflrrcnt  forms  of  Msitilic  endocardial  murniuri  ore  detailed  on 
page  527. 

•  See  page  aq  i ,  ' 
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degenerated.  It  is  also  sometimes  associated  with  congenital 
stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery.^ 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  tricuspid  regurgita- 
tion is  established,  the  condition  of  the  pulmonary  second 
sound,  and  more  especially  the  presence  or  absence  of  any 
disease  in  the  lungs  or  at  the  mitral  orifice,  likely  to  produce 
secondary  changes  in  the  right  heart,  are  the  points  to  which 
attention  must  be  directed  in  order  to  determine  whether  the 
tricuspid  lesion  is  primary  or  secondary. 

In  some  cases  in  which  cyanosis,  dropsy,  and  tricuspid 
regurgitation  arc  present,  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  primary  lesion  is  a  congenital  cardiac  affection, 
such  as  stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery  with  a  patent  con- 
dition of  the  foramen  ovale  ;  or  a  primar>'  affection  of  the  lungs, 
such  as  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema ;  or  an  advanced 
mitral  stenosis.  The  points  to  which  attention  is  to  be  directed 
in  order  to  solve  this  question  arc  given  on  page  555. 

Sup  No.  4. —  Wltat  is  tlu  extent  and  gravity  of  the  lesion  f 
— This  question  will  be  more  appropriately  considered  under 
the  prognosis,  to  which  I  now  pass. 

Progfwsis.  — In  considering  the  prognosis  of  tricuspid  in- 
competence it  is  essential  to  remember  (i)  that  in  some  cases 
the  regurgitation  is  due  to  tcmporar>'  and  curable  conditions, 
such  for  example  as  a  chlorotic  condition  of  the  right  heart ; 
and  (2j  in  other  cases  it  is  secondary  to  progressive  and 
incurable  organic  disease,  such  for  example  as  mitral  stenosis. 

In  order  to  give  a  satisfactory  opinion,  therefore,  as  to  the 
significance  of  tricuspid  regurgitation  in  any  individual  case, 
it  is  essential,  in  the  first  place,  to  determine  the  exact  cause 
of  the  condition,  and  whether  that  cause  is  removable  {%,€, 
curable)  or  not  In  deciding  this  question  attention  must 
be  directed  to  the  points  detailed  in  speaking  of  the  diagnosis 


•  In  many  of  these  caso  the  dilatntion  of  the  right  hearl,  on  which  the  tricuspid 
incompetence  partly  «lepcnds,  us  due  to  a  dnuble  caum;,  viz.,  degeneration  of  the 
wall  of  the  right  ventricle  and  obstruction  in  front  fin  the  lungs  or  at  the  mitral 
orifice} ;  in  sliort,  in  many  case*  of  thi»  description,  the  lricu»pid  incum|)etcnce  ia 
partl)r  primary  and  partly  secondAry. 
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of  tricuspid  incompetence  and  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of 
'  relative '  and  '  muscular '  incompetence  of  the  mitral  orifice. 

If  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tricuspid  regurgita- 
tion is  due  to  incurable  conditions  (if.  for  example,  it  occurs 
in  the  course  of  advanced  progressive  mitral  disease),  the 
prognosis  is  most  unfavourable  ;  indeed  tricuspid  incompetence 
is,  under  such  circumstances,  of  the  gravest  possible  signi- 
ficance, for,  with  the  removal  of  the  tricuspid  barrier,  the 
full  force,  so  to  speak,  of  the  backward  pressure  falls  directly 
upon  the  venous  system,  and  all  the  grave  symptoms  which 
result  from  venous  engorgement  become  seriously  aggravated. 

Treattttent. — Tricuspid  incompetence  is  to  be  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  mitral  incompetence.     (See  page  469.) 

TRICUSPID  STENOSIS. 
/?<?;?«///>?//.— Narrowing  of  the  tricuspid  orifice. 


j^tiohgy  and  Pathology. — Stenosis  of  the  tricuspid  orifice 
is  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  present  at  the  time  of  birth. 
In  cases  of  tricuspid  stenosis,  in  which  the  condition  results 
from  fcetal  endocarditis,  the  mitral  valve  is  generally  also 
constricted  ;  in  other  cases,  pulmonary  stenosis  and  a  patent 
condition  of  the  foramen  ovale  are  present 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  tricuspid  stenosis,  the  condi- 
tion probably  results  from  endocarditis  after  birth.  Slight 
degrees  of  narrowing  are  probably  by  no  means  so  rare  as 
was  at  one  lime  supposed.  Dr  Bedford  Fenwick,  for  example, 
has  stated  that  forty-six  cases  of  tricuspid  stenosis  have  been 
recorded  since  the  year  1825,  and  from  an  analysis  of  these 
cases  he  concludes  that  the  greater  number  of  them,  at  all 
events,  were  due  to  changes  after  birth  ;  in  all  of  the  forty- 
six  cases,  the  mitral  valve  was  similarly  affected,  and  in  nearly 
all,  the  degree  of  constriction  was  greater  at  the  mitral  than 
at  the  tricuspid  orifice.' 

Professor  Gairdner  has  recorded  a  case  (the  first  case  I 
believe  in  which  the  diagnosis  of  tricuspid  stenosis  was  made 

'   /tfffrr/,  January  23,  lS8l,jj,  137. 
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during  life)  in  which  the  narrowing  was  due  to  the  pressure  of 
a  tumour  on  the  valve  segments. 

The  acquired  (non-congenital)  form  of  tricuspid  stenosis 
is  like  mitral  stenosis,  much  more  common  in  females  than 
in  males.  The  causes  of  the  two  conditions  (/>.  of  mitral 
stenosis  and  tricuspid  stenosis)  and  the  structural  changes  in 
the  valve  segments,  are  the  same ;  the  extreme  narrowing, 
liowever,  which  is  so  common  at  the  mitral^  is  extremely  rare 
at  the  tricuspid  orifice,  a  fact  which  is  probably  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  lesser  amount  of  strain  to  which  the  segments 
of  the  tricuspid  valve  are  subjected. 

Pathological physiotvg}'. — The  effect  of  tricuspid  stenosis  is, 
of  course,  to  interfere  with  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the 
right  auricle  to  the  right  ventricle,  and  so  through  the  lungs 
to  the  left  heart  When  the  stenosis  is  congenital,  and 
associated  as  it  sometimes  is  with  pulmonary  stenosis,  the 
foramen  ovale  remains  open,  and  the  blood  makes  a  short  cut 
through  this  channel  to  the  left  heart. 

When  the  condition  is  due  to  changes  after  birth,  the  left 
auricle  is  almost  always  very  much  dilated.  The  free  supply 
of  blood  to  the  lungs  is  interfered  with  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  the  stenosis,  and  engorgement  of  the  systemic 
venous  circulation  is,  of  course,  present  Probably  in  all 
cases  (in  all  cases,  at  all  events,  of  the  acquired  form),  the 
tricuspid  valve  is  also  incompetent. 

Syvtptows. — In  the  congenital  cases,  the  symptoms  are 
practically  identical  with  those  of  pulmonarj'  stenosis,  which 
I  will  presently  describe.  In  the  acquired  form,  the  symptoms 
are  usually  those  of  mitral  disease  plus  those  of  tricuspid 
incompetence. 


Ptiysical  Signs. — In  one  or  two  cases  which  have  been 
reported,  a  presystolic  murmur  in  the  tricuspid  area  has  been 
present,  and  the  condition  has  been  diagnosed  during  life  ; 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  condition  has  not  been 
recognised   during   life,  or  has  been  diagnosed  as   tricuspid 
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regurgitation — the  stenosis  is  seldom  sufficiently  great  to  cause 
a  presystolic  murmur,  but  a  systolic  murmur  due  to  associated 
incompetence  is  very  frequently  present. 

Diag^twsis. — The  condition  can  only  be  recognised  with 
certainty  when  a  presystolic  murmur  distinctly  localised  to 
the  tricuspid  area  is  present.  The  condition  may  be  suspected 
when  signs  of  great  dilatation  of  the  right  auricle  and  engorge- 
ment of  the  systemic  venous  circulation  are  present ;  and 
when  the  tricuspid  incompetence,  which  is  almost  invaribly 
present  in  cases  of  tricuspid  stenosis,  does  not  seem  sufficient 
to  account  for  these  conditions  (in  a  case  of  tricuspid  incom- 
petence, for  instance,  in  which  the  right  auricle  and  venous 
circulations  arc  much  engorged,  but  in  which  the  venous  pulse 
in  the  neck  is  feebly  marked).  If,  again,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  tricuspid  incompetence  is  due  to  organic 
changes  in  the  valve  segments,  rather  than  to  relative  or  mus- 
cular incompetence,  the  presence  of  some  degree  of  stenosis 
as  well  as  incompetence  may  be  legitimately  suspected. 

Prognosis, — The  prognosis  is  unfavourable ;  the  majority 
of  cases  terminate  fatally  soon  after  the  symptoms  of  sys- 
temic venous  engorgement  have  become  prominent. 

Treat}nent. — Little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  treatment : 
the  same  means  which  have  been  recommended  for  the  treat- 
ment of  advanced  mitral  disease,  and  of  tricuspid  incom- 
petence, are  to  be  adopted. 

riJLMONAKV  STENOSIS. 

^■Etiolog)'. — Stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  occasionally, 
though  very  rarely,  produced  after  birth,  but  is  more  frequent 
as  the  result  of  disease  or  arrested  development  during  intra- 
uterine life.  Indeed  stenosis  or  complete  occlusion  (atresia)  of 
the  pulmonary  orifice  or  pulmonary  artery,  with  certain  second- 
ary changes,  such  as  a  patent  foramen  ovale,  or  an  imperfect 
intra-ventricular  septum,  is  the  condition  which  is  present  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  of  congenital  heart  disease. 
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^r^tf/r^</ (non-congenital)  stenosis  is  occasionally  produced 
in  the  course  of  acute  ulcerative  endocarditis,  the  orifice  being 
obstructed  by  luxuriant  vegetations  ;  it  is  sometimes  also 
caused  by  chronic  inflammatory  and  atheromatous  changes  at 
the  pulmonar)'  orifice,  identical  in  character  and  results  with 
the  chronic  inflammator)'  and  atheromatous  changes  which 
are  so  very  much  more  frequent  at  the  orifice  of  the  aorta. 
I  must  repeat,  however,  that  pulmonary  stenosis  due  to  any 
of  these  conditions  is  extremely  rare. 

Congenital  stenosis  usually  results  from  foetal  endocarditis 
or  myocarditis ;  but  it  may  probably  also  be  due.  as  Peacock- 
theorised,  to  defective  development  of  the  bronchial  arch  from 
which  the  ductus  arteriosus  is  formed  ;  in  such  a  condition  the 
pulmonary  artery  would  of  course  receive  a  much  smaller 
supply  of  blood  than  usual,  and  would  therefore  be  imper- 
fectly developed.* 


Pathology. — In  some  cases  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say 
from  the  mere  pathological  characters  of  the  lesion,  whether 
the  stenosis  belongs  to  the  congenital  or  to  the  acquired 
forms  of  the  disease.  When  the  lesion  is  limited  to  the  valve 
segments  and  basal  ring,  the  condition  is  probably  acquired, 
for  ffEtal  endocarditis  is  rarely  so  limited,  and  the  congenital 
form  of  the  disease  is  generally,  if  not  always,  attended  by 
other  changes,  such  as  alterations  in  the  trunk  of  the  pul- 
monary artery,  the  sinus  arteriosus  of  the  ventricle,  and  the 
persistence  of  some  of  the  fcetal  openings  in  the  heart  Kuss- 
maul,  quoted  by  Lcbcrt,  sums  up  the  points  of  distinction 
between  the  two  forms  in  the  following  propositions:  'This 

'  During  inira-uterine  tife.  the  right  heart  is,  as  I  have  previmisljr  explained, 
much  more  apt  to  be  ofTected  by  inflammation  (endocarditis  ami  myocarditis)  than 
ihc  left ;  the  greater  liability  being  Hue  to  the  fact  that  hcforc  birth  the  ^-alvcii  on 
the  right  side  arc  subjected  to  more  strain  than  those  on  (he  left,  the  right  heart 
being  more  active  than  the  left.  Peactxrk  further  supposes  that  in  rnnsetiucncc  of 
the  (emi>orar)*  alterations  of  the  blood  pressure  which  are  apt  to  '>ccur  in  the 
umbilical  arteries  and  placenta,  disease  at  the  Uue  of  the  pulmonary  artery  (which 
is  directly  continuous  with  the  descending  aorta  aiul  umbilical  arteries)  may  be 
established,  just  as  disease  of  the  Iiasc  of  the  aorta  and  aortic  valves  may  result 
in  after  life  from  increased  bloo<I  pressure  (sudden  strain,  etc. ),  within  the  systemic 
arterial  system. 
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affection  of  the  heart  is  the  more  surely  congenital : — 1st,  when 
the  birth  was  near  the  normal  end  of  pregnancy  ;  ?d.  the 
sooner  after  birth  cyanosis  and  other  tokens  of  heart  disease, 
collectively  called  physical  symptoms  of  stenosis  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  arc  perceived  ;  2^d^  when  the  foramen  ovale 
and  the  ductus  arteriosus  Botalli  arc  both  open,  or,  indeed, 
only  the  latter;  4th,  when  the  opening  of  the  foramen  ovale 
is  proportionately  large,  the  ductus  being  closed,  and  especi- 
ally when  its  size  depends  on  want  of  the  fleshy  substance  of 
the  septum  ;  5th,  when  the  valves  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
show  anomalies  of  structure  that  arc  evidently  congenital  ; 
6th,  when  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  decidedly 
contracted  and  its  walls  are  too  thin  ;  7th,  when  the  right 
ventricle  appears  contracted  or  stunted.*' 

The  appearances  which  arc  met  with  in  congenital 
stenosis  differ  very  considerably  in  different  cases.  The 
most  common  conciition  is  that  in  which  the  pulmonar^-^ 
artery  is  distinctly  differentiated  from  the  aorta,  and  narrowed 
or  completely  occluded.  ]n  cases  of  this  description  the  valve 
segments  may  be  fu.sed  together,  or  irregular  in  development ; 
the  foramen  ovale  is  usually  patent,  the  ductus  arteriosus  is 
in  some  cases  open,  in  others  closed  ;  there  is  sometimes  a 
deficiency  in  the  intra-ventricular  septum. 

In  other  cases,  the  stenosis  is  chiefly  situated  in  the  right 
conus  arteriosus,  which  may  appear  to  be  a  third  ventricle  cut 
ofi*  from  the  other  two.  In  cases  of  this  description  the  intra- 
ventricular septum  is  usually  deficient,  the  foramen  ovale 
usually  open,  the  ductus  arteriosus  sometimes  open,  sometimes 
closed.  The  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  usually  con- 
stricted, and  tJic  coats  of  the  vessel  thinner  than  normal. 

In  a  third  group,  .still  more  striking  anomalies  are  found. 
In  some  the  division  of  the  common  truncus  arteriosus  into 
the  pulmonary  arterj^  and  aorta  is  incomplete ;  in  others,  in 
addition  to  the  stenosis  or  complete  occlusion  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  the  heart  may  only  consist  of  two  cavities,  or,  there  may 
be  one  ventricle  and  two  auricles,  or  two  ventricles  and  one 
auricle  ;   in  others  again,  in  addition  to  the  stenosis  of  the 

'  Zi*ms$*n*s  Cyrh/kniia,  vol.  vi.  p.  318. 
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pulmonary  artery,  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artcr)^  arc  trans- 
posed, nr  have  some  other  abnonnal  connections  with  the  heart. 
The  appearances  which  the  pulmonary  orifice  presents  in 
cases  of  congenital  stenosis  arc  beautifully  represented  in  fig^ 
222  to  228,  which,  through  the  courtesy  of  his  executors,  I  am 
able  to  reproduce  from  the  late  Dr  Peacock's  great  work  On 
yialfonnaiion  of  (he  HuituiH  Heart. 

Pathological  physiology. — In  the  acquired  form  of  stenosis 
the  same  changes  are  observed  in  the  right  heart  and  pul- 
monary artery,  which  are  seen  in  the  left  heart  and  aorta  as 
the  result  of  aortic  stenosis  ;  in  both  cases  regurgitation  is 
very  generally  combined  with  constriction. 

The  right  ventricle  thus  becomes  hypcrtrophied  and  more 
or    less    dilated.     When    the   stenosis    is    considerable,    the 


/*KJiTii'itt»on  ojjigti,  22?,  1*M,  V24  nW  22d,  icAiVA  UttutniU  t'umti-irtiom  nj  lAr 
f*Him»mttry  Chi/ire.     ( .\Jh r  Peacvcl.') 

Flo.  Ti'i. — *  DiKtfr"J"i  to  rIh'W  Uie  rxtreiiif)  cotiHirictiou  at  lli«  CdtinnpacfDWDt  of 
itiA  coniifi  nrtTJoRiu,  thu  itrophy  o(  tlmt  |HirUuD  of  tli«  ri'iitiiok'.  hm\  the  furm  of 
t)i«  arU-riftl  (>]>ebiiig  ID  C»iH)  VUI.,  p.  hi  (in  Pr  r«ct>oli'«  work  Oh  Jfutfvrmatiom  of 
tkt.  Human  tirart).  Tlje  piUniuuar y  vilIvua  aru  ouly  Ino  iu  buutU*r,  Kud  uitu  of  ihem 
dlspUyii  iipiHUii'uiicitrt  of  tni|M<rf(K*-t  tlivtsioii.  Tlit<  Mitltject  of  the  iliwiiw  wiui  a  boy 
7  yearn  olil. 

o,  Kudiiiii'iilury  cmitis  Mi-li'i-iumiH. 

b^  Piece  of  wn(i<l  pnatml  tbroiigh  ['|ioitlDg  Ju  bvptuiii  I'Otweou  tbt  oouus  iiaid  Um 
biuas  of  tliv  right  wnlritile.* 

Kio.  Ti9  —IfmriiH  Ciur  XIit.,J*McrHfViitii  p.  112,  In  Dr  Ttwctrnk**  work 

Oh  Mitlj'ornoition  '•/'Mr  Jfumrin  ttturt, 
'  Tli«  pre)Mruliun  ie  tiiiitiLMirud  H  3  iu  ll»e  Musuum  of  tlit*  \'jctortH  I'srk  Honpilal. 
The  Bcplum  of  the  vt«ntrio|es  is  onliro,  yet  thii  hy|«rr(rnphy  nf  the  rinht  vi>>itrk*te  U 
«eea  tu  be  vt-ry  gn-iit.     Thf  young  maii  whu  was  ihu  sulijuct  uf  the  ilisiMisv  died  «(  lb« 

Of  Tfaa  riKbt  voulricle  laid  upou  to  •kuw  the  grcut  byiicrtru|iby  uf  iu  iMtiptvi. 
fr,  Th«  pulmoufo  uriflcei* 

Pio.  'i'l4. — TAe  tirijUf  oj'tkr  jtuliminury  arffjfi^Casc  XIII.)  <»«  tttn/rnm  u/mir. 
'  The  uniob  of  the  three  vah-es  into  uiie,  thi'  frmn  »>r  \m\u\h  which  iii»rk  th*  im- 
perfect divisinu  of  ttit*  e(4*^;ui«nl»',  the  tt)irktfi>i[>((  of  thv  n'hutu  (<f  tho  vntrut,  tad  iba 
form  of  the  oriflrc,  nro  wuU  showu  in  this  drKwiijg,     TUv  npHrliirt>  ia  6ern  ftliM>  to 
biivfl  beeu  permKuoiitly  patent.' 

Vw.  :t2&.— *  The  foremen  uvaIv  in  the  tiirar  ram*,  nhnuin^'  (Iiai  the  piiHUMi  of 
closure  hu  uevcr  bct'iiComp)c(i.'d,  the  coruuiiof  the  Viilvi',  a.  a,  Mill  i(>tiiatiiin^'  widely 
apart.' 


Fia  n4. 


Plyl.  ttS,  ttS,  934,  amd  Xifi,  i/fuBnite  AmOM  o/lMe  PiJmomary  Orifice    {jiJUr  Frmeock.) 
For  dMniptios  mo  ptg*  644. 
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pulmonary  circulation  is  imperfectly  supplied  with  blood  ; 
the  tricuspid  may  become  incomp>etcnt.  and  the  systemic 
venous  system  engorged.  Compensation  in  cases  of  this 
description  is  chiefly  effected  by  the  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
ventricle. 

In  coitgeniial  cases,  the  secondary  results,  and  the  manner 
in  which  compensation  is  established,  var>'  in  different  cases, 
and  depend  chiefly  upon  the  period  of  intra-utcrine  life  at 
which  the  stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  established. 

But  in  order  that  these  points  may  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood, it  is  necessary  to  remember  the  course  of  the  circulation 
during  intra-utcrine  life.  It  is  represented  in  ^%.  229,  and  is 
as  follows : — 

^Coursf  of  the  Bheni  in  ilu  J-'a'/us.— The  right  auricle  of  ihc  fcctal 
heart  receives  blood  from  the  two  vente  cav'ae  and  the  coronarj'  vein. 
Tlie  blood  brought  by  the  superior  cava  is  simply  the  venous  blood 
returned  from  the  head  and  upper  half  of  the  body  ;  whilst  the  inferior 
cava,  which  is  considerably  larger  than  the  superior,  conveys  not  only 
the  blood  from  the  lower  half  of  the  body,  but  also  that  which  is  returned 
from  the  placenta  and  from  the  Itver.  This  latter  stream  of  blood 
reaches  the  vena  cava  inferior,  partly  by  a  direct  passage — the  ductus 
venosus — and  partly  by  the  hepatic  veins,  which  briny  to  the  vena  cava 
inferior  all  the  blood  circulating  through  the  liver,  whether  derived  from 
the  supply  of  placental  blood  entering  that  organ  by  the  umbilical  vein, 
or  proceeding  from  the  vena  porta?  or  hepatic  artery. 

The  blood  of  the  superior  vena  cava,  passing  from  the  right  auricle 
into  the  right  yentriclc,  is  thence  propelled  into  the  trunk  of  the 
pulmonary-  arter)-.  A  small  part  of  it  is  distributed  through  the  branches 
of  that  vessel  to  the  lungs,  and  returns  by  the  pulmonary  veins  to  the  left 
auricle  ;  but  as  these  vessels  rcm^n  comparatively  undilatcd  up  to  the 


iJescrifftioH  o/  Fi>/,  !£S. 
Coniraetiim  of  the  oylUt  oftht  riff&t  ceHtrtrlr  0tm/r<nn  abort.  (.I/Jrr  Pearoek.") 
The  coDStricUon,  which  ir&s  ver^  trrrst,  wna  situiit4td  at  tho  l>tfle  of  tho 
pulmoDAry  caspa,  and  wiu  furmcd  by  it  musnilar  boiir]  covered  by  fibrous  tiMne;  tLe 
edges  of  tlin  oponiog  wore  ittud<led  with  wnrty  vvgrtAttoutt  Immedifltely  beyond  tbc 
Gonvtrirtion  tho  pasnago  exptoded,  su  that  tht*  rftltre^  theinselvcs  freely  itdtuillod  the 
forefinger  btrtween  them  The  f«gniouta  wero  twu  iu  uumbcr,aijd  cue  of  tbemdis- 
plsyod  some  remaiaf  uf  a  froonm  or  band  on  tho  upper  imrfAce.  Except  belDg  •ome* 
whu  thickened  and  opaque,  they  were  free  from  dlNnee.  There  wiu  a  deepriuns 
behind  each  of  them  Tbo  palmooary  artery  waa  of  small  size.— For  further  descrip- 
lion  of  the  eaae,  see  Dr  Poscock's  work  Oh  Afal/ormMitm  oftkt  Hmmam  iJeort,  p.  &5. 
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time  of  birth,  by  far  the  larger  part  passes  through  the  ductus  arteriosus 
into  the  dorsal  aorta,  and  is  thence  distributed  in  part  to  the  lower  half 
of  the  body  and  the  viscerzi,  and  in  part  is  conveyed  along  the  umbilical 
arteries  to  the  placenta.  From  these  several  organs  it  is  returned  by 
the  vena  cava  inferior,  the  venic  portic,  and  the  umbilical  vein  ;  and,  as 
already  noticed,  roaches  the  right  auricle  through  the  tnink  of  the 
inferior  cava. 

Of  the  blood  entering  the  heart  by  the  inferi(tr  vena  cava,  only  a  smalt 
part  is  mingled  with  that  of  the  superior  cava,  so  as  to  pass  into  the  right 
ventricle  ;  by  far  the  larger  portion,  directed  by  the  Eustachian  valve 
through  the  foramen  ovale,  flows  into  the  left  auricle,  and  thence, 
together  with  the  small  quantity  of  blood  returned  from  the  lungs  by  the 
pulmonary  veins,  passes  into  the  left  ventricle,  from  whence  it  is  sent 
into  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  to  be  distributed  almost  entirely  to  the  head 
and  upper  limbs. 

Sabatier  was  the  first  to  call  attention  particularly  to  the  action  of  the 
flustachian  valve  in  separating  the  currents  of  blood  entering  the  right 
auricle  by  the  superior  and  inferior  vena^  cavaj.  This  separation,  as 
well  as  that  occurring  between  the  currents  passing  through  the  aortic 
arch  and  the  ductus  arteriosus  into  the  descending  aorta,  was  illus- 
trated experimentally  by  John  Reid.  A  striking  confirmation  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  last  mentioned  division  of  the  two  currents  of  the  fcctal 
blood  may  take  place,  without  disturbance  of  the  circulation  up  to  the 
lime  of  birth,  is  afforded  by  the  examples  of  malformation  in  which  a 
complete  ablitcration  has  existed  in  the  aortic  trimk  immediately  before 
the  place  of  the  union  of  the  ductus  arteriosus  with  the  posterior  part  of 
the  aortic  arch.'* 


Now  when  the  stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  pro- 
duced before  the  end  of  the  third  month  of  intra-utcrinc  life, 
ie.  before  the  separation  of  the  two  ventricles  is  completed, 
the  intra-ventricular  septum  remains  imperfect,  the  aperture 
between  the  two  ventricles  being  a  round  hole  with  smooth 
edges.  Tn  cases  of  this  description,  the  blood,  which  ought  to 
pass  after  birlh  from  the  right  ventricle  through  the  lungs  to 
the  left  ventricle,  makes  its  way  dircctl)*,  /.*•.  by  a  short  cut 
from  ventricle  to  ventricle  through  the  aperture  in  the  intra- 
ventricular septum.  The  blood  finds  its  ways  to  the  lungs 
either  through  the  ductus  arteriosus,  or.  if  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  that  vessel  is  closed,  through  some  branches  of  the 
aorta  (usually  the  bronchial,  cesophageal,  anterior  coronary  or 

'  t^htain  j  .-t ittt/oiftjr,  ninth  edition,  vol.  ti.  p.  875. 
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pericardial  arteries),  inosculating  with   branches  of  the  pul- 
monar)''  arteries. 

When  the  lesion  is  produced  after  the  ihini  month,  the 
intra-venlricular  septum  is  closed,  and  compKrnsation  is  effected 
by  the  foramen  ovale  remaining  patent.  After  birth,  the 
blood,  instead  of  passing  from  the  right  ventricle  through  the 
lungs  to  the  left  heart,  passes  directly  from  the  right  to  the 
left  auricle  ;  the  lungs  are  supplied  with  blood  either  through 
the  ductus  arteriosus  remaining  patent,  or.  if  that  vessel  is 
closed,  through  the  inosculation  between  branches  of  the  aorta 
and  the  pulmonary  artery. 

In  both  groups  of  cases,  the  compensation  is  seldonci, 
perfect,  the  superficial  veins  are  usually  enlarged,  and  more  01 
less  cyanosis  is  generally  present  The  balance  of  compensa- 
tion, too,  is  easily  upset,  any  slight  pulmonary  affection,  for 
example,  causing  a  great  increase  in  the  cyanosis  and  other 
symptoms. 

The  condition  of  the  right  ventricle  varies  in  different  cases, 
in  some  it  is  markedly  hypcrtrophied  ;  in  others,  as  for 
instance  in  those  cases  in  which  the  orifice  is  completely 
occluded,  it  may  be  much  smaller  than  normal  or  quite 
rudimentary.  The  lungs  are  usually  found  to  be  anxmic;  and 
in  cases  which  live  to  the  age  of  puberty,  chronic  tubercular 
changes  in  the  lungs  are  extremely  frequent,  and  are  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 


Clinical  History. — It  Is  unnecessary  to  give  a  separate  de- 
scription of  the  acquired  and  congenital  forms  of  the  disease, 
for  the  symptoms  in  acquired  cases  are  identical  with  the 
symptoms  in  some  of  the  congenital  cases  in  which  the  lesion 
is  not  severe,  and  in  which  the  symptoms  do  not  develop  until 
later  life.  We  may  conveniently  divide  cases  of  congenital 
stenosis  of  the  pulmonar)'  artery  into  three  clinical  groups  or 
types,  viz. : — 

First  group. — Cases  in  ivhieh  the  lesion  is  very  severe^  ana 
in  which  the  patient  dies  immediately^  or  soon  after  birth. 

In  the  most  severe  cases  of  this  description,  the  child  dies 
asphyxiated  immediately  after  birth  ;    in  some  cases,  life  is 
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beolongcd  for  a  few  weeks  or  months ;  cyanosis  is  very 
prominent,  and  is  very  much  increased  by  anything,  as  for 
instance  coughing  or  crying,  which  further  cmbarrasjics  the 
lungs  or  right  heart  ;  the  temperature  is  usually  subnormal ; 
somnolence  is  a  characteristic  symptom,  in  one  case,  for 
instance,  which  came  under  my  own  observation,  the  child 
would  sleep  for  eighteen  or  twenty-four  hours  at  a  stretch  ; 
dropsy  of  the  feet  may  develop ;  shortness  of  breath  and 
pulmonary  complications  are  often  present ;  convulsions  arc 
not  uncommon. 

Second  group. — Cases  in  which  the  h'sion  is  /ess  seitere,  and 
in  which  life  may  be  prolonged  for  several  years,  but  in  which 
there  are  front  the  first,  symptoms  indicative  of  the  cardiac 
lesion, — In  cases  of  this  description  there  is  more  or  less 
cyanosis,  which  may  however,  only  be  noticeable  on  cough- 
ing, crying,  etc.  or  when  the  right  heart  and  pulmonary 
circulation  become  embarrassed  by  any  sudden  effort,  attacks 
of  bronchitis  or  otlier  lung  complications;  the  blueness  is 
most  noticeable  in  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  botly;  the 
fingers  arc  clubbed  ;  the  superficial  veins  are  usually  promi- 
nent ;  the  child  develops  slowly,  and  looks  much  younger 
than  his  years ;  shortness  of  breath  on  exertion,  and 
palpitation  are  generally  prominent  symptoms ;  pulmonary 
complications,  such  as  attacks  of  bronchitis  and  haemoptysis 
are  frequent  ;  headache,  giddiness,  or  even  epileptiform 
convulsions  (the  result  of  deranged  cerebral  circulation)  are 
sometimes  seen.  Dropsy  is  seldom  present  in  cases  of  this 
description  until  the  failure  of  compensation,  or  unless  the 
venous  circulation  becomes  suddenly  much  embarrassed  by 
intercurrent  complications,  such  as  acute  bronchitis,  acute 
endocarditis,  etc.  Children  affected  in  this  manner  arc  very 
susceptible  to  cold  and  all  injurious  external  influences  ;  their 
mental  development  may  be  retarded  ;  and  if  they  survive  the 
trying  ordeal  of  puberty,  they  are  very  apt  to  die  in  early 
manhood — between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five — from 
phthisis  ;  the  lung  disease,  as  a  rule,  runs  a  protracted  course, 
the  left  lung  is  usually  the  first  to  bo  attacked,  and  repeated 
haemorrhage  is   commonly  obser\'ed.      In   exceptional   cases 
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included  under  this  group,  life  may  be  prolonged  for  years. 
Lebcrt,  for  example,  mentions  that  in  one  case  of  undoubted 
congenital  stenosis,  the  patient  attained  the  age  of  sixty-five 
years.' 

Third  group. — Cases  in  ichich  t/u  lesion  issligltt. — In  cases  of 
this  description,  the  usual  symptoms  of  congenital  heart  disease 
may  be  slight  or  entirely  absent.  Years  after  birth  cyanosis 
and  shortness  of  brcith  and  the  other  indications  of  a  right- 
sided  lesion  may  arise,  and  arc  usually  due  either  to  the  failure 
of  compensation,  which  has  hitherto  been  perfect,  or  to  the 
occurrence  of  acute  endocarditis,  bronchitis  or  some  other 
pulmonary  complication.  When  the  pulmonary  stenosis  is 
acquired  the  same  s)'mptoms  may  arise. 

Physical  sitfns. — In  cases  of  acquired  pulmonary  stenosis 
the  physical  signs  are: — (i)  A  systolic  murmur  having  its  point 
of  differential  maximum  intensity  in  the  second  left  interspace. 


Fio.  230. — Outline  fi|;urc  -.howirig  the  iK)im  of  difTcrrntial  maximum  intensity  of 
the  fystolic  pulmonary  murmur,  ami  the  direction  in  whkh  it  i$  propogniMl. 

'  Ztemssen's  Cythftntia,  vol.  vi.  p.  317. 
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or  at  the  junction  of  the  third  left  costal  cartilage  with  the 
sternum,  and  Its  direction  of  propagation  upwards  and  towards 
the  left  (sec  fig.  230).  The  murmur,  which  is  in  some  cases 
loud  and  harsh  in  others  soft  and  faint,  is  not  heard  in  the 
carotids ;  a  thrill  can  in  some  cases  be  felt  over  the  position 
of  the  murmur.  (2}  A  faint  or  inaudible  pulmonary  second 
sound  ;  in  those  cases  in  which  the  valve  is  incompetent  as 
well  as  stenosed,  a  diastolic,  as  well  as  the  systolic  murmur,  is 
present,  il)  Increased  dulness  over  the  right  heart,  and  the 
usual  indications  of  right-sided  hypertrophy  and  dilatation. 
(4)  Fulness  of,  and  in  some  cases  pulsation  in,  the  superficial 
veins,  the  external  jugulars  for  example,  together  with  more 
or  less  cyanosis.  (5)  A  small  and  weak,  in  some  cases 
irregular  radial  pulse. 

In  congenital  cases,  a  systolic  murmur  can  generally  be 
heard  over  the  praecordial  region  ;  its  point  of  maximum 
intensity  varies  in  different  cases,  but  is  usually  situated  in  the 
second  and  third  left  interspaces ;  in  many  cases  the  murmur 
is  a  loud  one,  and  may  be  heard  all  o\er  the  pnecordia.  (The 
exact  significance  of  a  systolic  murmur  in  cases  of  congenital 
heart  disease  is  not  always  clear ;  in  some  it  is  probably  diic 
to  fluid  veins  formed  as  the  blood  passes  through  the  con- 
stricted pulmonary  orifice  ;  in  cases  of  this  description  the 
pulmonary  second  sound  is  feeble,  altogether  absent,  or  replaced 
by  a  diastolic  murmur ;  in  others  it  is  probably  produced  by 
the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  patent  foramen  ovale  or 
through  an  aperture  in  the  intra-ventricular  septum  ;  in  others, 
again,  it  is  the  result  of  mitral  or  tricuspid  regurgitation.*) 

A  systolic  thrill  can  in  some  cases  be  felt  over  the  region  of 
the  murmur.  When  the  right  ventricle  is  enlarged,  as  it  is  in 
many  cases,  increased  dulness  over  the  region  of  the  right  heart 
and  (in  some  cases)  bulging  of  the  precordial  region  are 
prescnt.- 


'   In  thii  case  the  mummr  would  l»c  pre*j-stoIic  rather  than  syslohc. 

'  The  right  ventricle  is  not  hypcrtrophicd  or  dilatcfl  in  all  coses  of  congenital 
<;tcnoMS  of  thv  pulnionar)'  arten-.  When,  for  example,  the  occlusion  is  coinplclc 
it  may  be  smaller  ihan  normal ;  when,  again,  the  intra-vcnlricular  septum  \s 
impeifect,  there  may  be  no  altenlion  in  Ihe  ujce  of  (he  right  heart. 
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The  superficial  veins  are  usually  prominent,  and  in  some 
cases  pulsate  ;  the  radial  pulse  is  (as  a  rule)  small  and  weak. 

Diagnosis.— VQ\i<t\\  a  systolic  murmur  is  heard  over  the 
region  of  the  pulmonary  artery  we  have  to  inquire : — 

(i)  Is  the  murmur  actually  produced  in  the  pulmonary 
artery  ? 

(2)  If  the  murmur  is  produced  in  the  pulmonary  artery, 
is  it  due  to  functional  conditions  (such  as  anxmia)  or  to 
organic  disease  (i>.  stenosis  of  the  orifice)? 

(3)  If  organic,  is  it  congenital  or  acquired  ? 

Further,  in  all  cases  of  cyanosis  and  congenital  heart 
disease,  whether  a  systolic  pulmonary  murmur  is  present  or 
not.  \vc  have  to  inquire  whether  the  case  is  one  of  stenosis 
or  complete  occlusion  (atresia)  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

Step  No,  I.  Is  the  murmur  produced  in  the  pulmonary 
artery? — A  pulmonary  systolic  murmur  can  usually  be  distin- 
guished from  other  systolic  endocardial  murmurs  (viz.,  from 
systolic  aortic,  tricuspid,  and  mitral  murmurs),  by  observing 
its  point  of  differential  maximum  intensity,  its  direction  of 
propagation,  the  size  and  shape  of  the  right  and  left  hearts, 
and  the  condition  of  the  peripheral  venous  and  arterial 
circulations.     (See  Table  VIII.,  p.  527.)* 

Step  No,  2.  If  the  munnur  is  produced  in  the  pulmonary 
artery,  is  it  dite  to  fuuctiofial  derangement  or  to  organic 
disease?  —  Functional  (haemic)  murmurs,  which  are,  as 
wc  have  previously  seen,  very  frequently  indeed  heard  in 
the  pulmonary  area,  can  usually  be  distinguished  from 
pulmonary'  murmurs  due  to  organic  disease  {i.e.  stenosis 
of  the  pulmonary  orifice)  by  attention  to  the  following 
points : — 

I.  The  colour  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes. — When 
the  murmur  depends  on  anaemia,  the  skin  and  mucous 
membranes  arc  of  course  pale,  and  the  other  indications 
of    anaemia    are   present      On    the   other  hand,   when    the 

'  Naunyn,  Italfnur.  \\v\  others.  l>t'Iievc  ihnt  n  mitral  wstnlic  iiuirniiir  is  some- 
times heard  in  ihc  ^'cuiid  Icfi  Jntcrspact;  rather  than  nt  the  apex  of  the  heart. 
This  point  is  fully  considcTed  on  p.  190, 
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murmur  is  due  to  oi^anic  disease,  /.r  stenosis  of  the  valvular 
orifice,  the  patient  is  more  or  less  cyanotic. 

2.  Tlie  nature  of  the  symptoms. — When  the  murmur  is 
due  to  anJEmia,  lung  symptoms  and  the  signs  of  venous 
engorgement  are  not  prominent.  In  organic  stenosis,  on  the 
contrary',  cough,  shortness  of  breath,  even  when  at  rest, 
dropsy,  and  the  other  symptoms  and  signs  of  venous  en- 
gorgement, may  be  very  prominent. 

3.  The  condition  of  the  right  heart.—  ln  anxmia  there  is 
usually  some  enlargement  (hypertrophy  and  dilatation)  of 
the  right  heart,  but  it  is  never  extreme  ;  in  organic  stenosis, 
on  the  contrary,  the  enlargement  of  the  right  heart  (both 
ventricle  and  auricle)  may  be  great. 

4.  A  venous  hum  in  the  neck  is  present  in  anamia,  but  (?) 
not  in  organic  stenosis. 

5.  The  character  of  the  pulse. — In  the  earlier  stages  of 
anaemia,  the  pulse  is  of  good  tension,  but  very  irritable  and 
variable  in  rate ;  in  organic  stenosis,  the  radial  pulse  is 
small,  weak,  and  may  be  intermittent. 

6.  Tlu  character  of  the  pulmonary  second  sound. — Always 
present  and  usually  accentuated  in  anaemia;  faint,  absent 
or  replaced  by  a  diastolic  murmur  in  organic  stenosis, 

7.  The  effects  of  treatment. — Ana;mia  and  its  attendant 
puImonar>'  murmur  are,  with  rare  exceptions  (some  cases  of 
progressive  pernicious  anaemia)  completely  and  speedily  cured 
by  appropriate  treatment ;  organic  stenosis  is  incurable. 


This  seems  an  appropriate  place  to  refer  to  a  peculiar 
loud  systolic  murmur  which  is  heard  over  the  situation  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  in  some  cases  in  which  the  left  lung 
is  retracted.  Quincke,  who  first  described  this  murmur, 
supposed  that  it  is  produced  by  the  pulmonary  artery  being 
constricted  by  the  pressure  of  the  heart  during  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  ventricles.  In  the  cases  in  which  the  murmur 
is  audible,  the  pulsation  of  the  pulmonary'  artery'  can  be 
seen  and  felt  in  the  second  left  interspace.  A  peculiar 
feature  about  this  murmur  is  that  it  disappears  during  a  full 
inspiration,  that  is  when  the  pulmonary  artcr)-  is  covered  and 
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separated  from  the  ciiest  wall  by  the  fully  expanded  lung. 
Dr  G.  Balfour,  in  his  Chnical  Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  gives  the  details  of  several  cases  in  which  a  murmur 
of  this  description  was  present,  and  states  that,  *  though 
these  cases  cannot  be  held  to  have  proved  the  correctness  of 
Quincke's  theory',  they  yet  lend  a  vcrj*  strong  support  to  it'' 
Two  cases,  which  seemed  to  be  of  a  similar  nature,  have  come 
under  my  own  observation,  and  in  them  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  murmur  was  cxocardia!,  and  produced  by  the 
contact  of  the  pulmonary  arter)*.  or  rather  the  roughened 
portion  of  the  pericardium,  which  covers  the  root  of  the 
pulmonary  artcrj',  with  the  anterior  wall  of  the  chest  (In 
the  two  cases  to  which  I  refer  the  retraction  of  the  lung 
was  due  to  pleurisy,  and  there  was  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  outer  surface  of  the  pericardium  was  roughened  by 
a  deposit  of  lymph).  *Thc  very  peculiar  loudness,  roughness^ 
and  localised  character— not  propagated  in  any  direction — of 
the  murmur '  (to  quote  Dr  Balfour's  description  of  it)  seem 
to  me  to  lend  support  to  this  view  ;  while  it  is,  I  think,  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whctlier  the  heart  does  or  can  compress  the 
pulmonary  artery  in  the  manner  which  Quincke  has  supjxjsed. 
Recent  observations  indeed  show  that  the  conus  arteriosus 
descends  to  the  plane  of  the  base  during  the  ventricular 
systole ;  and  that  the  length  of  the  ventricle  does  not  alter 
during  the  contraction  of  the  hcart.- 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  pulmonary  murmurs,  I  must 
also  add,  on  the  authority  of  Dr  Hilton  Fagge,  and  I  can 
from  personal  observation  confirm  his  statement,  *  that  in 
children  (even  when  in  good  health)  a  murmur  over  the 
pulmonarj'  valves  may  be  generated  by  the  pressure  of  the 
stethoscope,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  disappears  when 
the  instrument  is  lightly  applied.  It  is  said  that  a  similar 
murmur  has  sometimes  been  obser\ed  even  in  adults,  when 
the  chest  walls  are  thin  and  yielding.*' 

Step,  No.  3. — If  t/tt  murtnur  is  produced  in  the  pidmonary 

'   Distases  of  tht  Heart,  p.  225. 

*  MacalUttrr,  Brittsh  MtJkal  Jom-nal,  Ocl.  28.  1882.  p.  822. 

'  RuimII  Reynold**  System  of  Medectnt,  vol.  iv.  p.  639. 
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arteryy  is  it  congenital  or  acquired? — It  is  impossible  in  some 
cases  to  come  to  a  definite  conclusion  on  this  point,  for, 
as  we  have  previously  seen,  it  occasionally  happens  that 
a  congenital  lesion  of  the  pulmonary  artery  remains  entirely 
latent  for  some  years,  and  is  not  attended  by  any  symptoms 
until  several,  it  may  be  many  years,  after  birth.  In  cases 
of  this  description,  it  might  easily  be  sup[)osed  that  the  lesion 
was  an  acquired  one ;  in  fact,  in  many  cases  this  is  actually 
the  fact,  as  for  example  in  those  cases  in  which  the  con- 
genitally  malformed  valve  is  subsequently  attacked  by  acute 
or  subacute  endocarditis.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  cases  of  acquired  stenosis  of  the  pulmon- 
ary artery  are  extremely  rare.  The  differential  diagnosis  of 
acquired  and  congenital  stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
is,  therefore,  to  be  determined  by  making  a  careful  inquiry 
into  the  history  of  the  case.  Cyanosis,  shortness  of 
breath,  attacks  of  bronchitis  in  early  life,  are  very  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  congenital  variety.  The  family  history 
should  be  inquired  into,  for  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
several  members  of  one  family  dying  from,  or  affected  with 
congenital  heart  disease.  It  is  only  when  the  symptoms 
and  signs  of  cardiac  disease  have  been  entirely  absent  in  early 
life  that  the  diagnosis  of  acquired  piilmnnar)'  stenosis  can  be 
entertained. 


The  differentia!  diagnosis  of  congenital  heart  disease  (e.g. 
pulmonary  stenosis),  primary  lung  disease  (e.g.  cirrhosis,  chronic 
bronchitis^  and  emphysema),  and  mitral  ste?tosis. 

All  of  these  conditions  may  be  attended  with  marked 
cyanosis,  enlargement  of  the  right  heart,  tricuspid  incompe- 
tence, and  the  usual  symptoms  and  signs  of  systemic  venous 
engorgement  ;  in  all  of  them  pulmonary  symptoms  and 
signs,  and  attacks  of  bronchitis  and  emphysema  may  be 
prominent,  and  it  may  require,  therefore,  great  care  and  dis- 
crimination to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  as  to  the  exact 
nature  of  the  case. 

Pulmonary  stenosis  (i.e.  congenital  heart  disease)  can 
usually  be  differentiated  from  the  other  two  (/>.  primar>-  lung 
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disease  and  mitral  stenosis)  by  a  careful  physical  examination 
and  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  case.  In  pulmonary 
stenosis,  a  pulmonar)'  systolic  murmur  is  usually  present,  and 
the  second  sound  is  faint,  entirely  absent,  or  replaced  by  a 
diastolic  murmur ;  whereas  in  mitral  stenosis  and  primary  lung 
disease,  there  is, no  systolic  pulmonary  murmur,  and  the  second 
pulmonary  sound  is  loudly  accentuated.* 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  pulmonary  stenosis,  a  histor>' 
of  a  shortness  of  breath  and  more  or  less  cyanosis  from  the 
time  of  birth  can  be  elicited.  (A  histor)'  of  cyanosis  and 
shortness  of  breath,  from  early  childhood  is  not,  however,  con- 
clusive evidence  of  congenital  heart  disease.)  I  have  known  a 
case  of  marked  cyanosis,  with  secondary'-  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation  of  the  right  heart,  and  eventually  tricuspid  regurgi- 
tation and  dropsy,  in  which  these  symptoms  dated  back  from 
childhood,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the  history  of  the  case 
was  suggestive  of  congenital  heart  disease.  In  cases  of  this 
description  reliance  must  chiefly  be  placed  upon  the  condition 
of  the  heart  as  elicited  by  physical  examination.  In  cases 
of  congenital  heart  disease,  cyanosis  is  usually  much  more 
prominent  than  dropsy,  whereas  in  mitral  stenosis  the  reverse 
is  the  case.  The  differential  diagnosis  of  mitral  stenosis  and 
of  primary  lung  disease,  with  secondary  changes  in  the  right 
heart,  is  in  some  cases  extremely  difficult.  The  manner  in 
which  a  decision  is  to  be  arrived  at,  has  been  previously 
described     (See  p,  494.) 

Prognosis. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  congenital 
stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  patient  dies  soon  after 
birth ;  and  even  those,  who  attain  the  age  of  puberty,  usually 
succumb  during  early  adult  life,  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 
being  a  ver>''  frequent  cause  of  death.  Some  few  cases  live  to 
middle  life,  and  one  case  has  been  already  referred  to,  in  which 
the   patient    reached  the  advanced  age  of  sixty-five.^    The 

*  In  complete  alre";ia  there  may  be  no  pulmonary  systolic  murmurt  but  Cftses  of 
complete  occlusion  so  rarely  survive,  and  even  if  ihc)-  do  survive,  they  arc  altendetJ 
with  such  prominent  symptoms,  continuously  from  the  time  of  birth,  that  they 
couKl  harilly  give  riw  to  lUfficuliics  in  diagnoAi*. 

"  Lel»eTl,  ZtrmsatHS  Cycioptetiut,  vol.  vi.  p.  J17. 
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prognosis  is,  of  course,  most  unfavourable  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  cyanosis  is  severe.  The  acquired  form  is  so  ex- 
tremely rare,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  lay  down  any  general 
rule  as  to  the  duration  and  chances  of  life;  each  individual 
case  must  be  judged  on  its  own  merits,  taking  into  account  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms,  the  extent  of  the  secondary  de- 
rangements in  the  heart  and  circulation,  and  the  many  other 
considerations  which  have  been  detailed  under  the  head  of 
the  various  forms  of  chronic  valvular  lesions. 

Treatment,— Q\\\\i}iXGry  affected  with  congenital  heart  disease 
must  be  carefully  protected  from  cold  and  other  injurious 
externa!  influences  ;  anything  which  increases  the  cyanosis 
(£.(?.  the  embarrassment  of  the  right  heart  and  venous  circu- 
lation, and  interferes  with  the  action  of  the  lungs)  such  as 
sudden  efforts,  must  be  rigidly  prohibited  ;  and  the  therapeutic 
measures  recommended  for  the  treatment  of  chronic  valvular 
lesions  of  the  left  heart,  must  be  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  each  special  case. 

PULMONARY   INCOMPETENCE. 

jEiiohgy. — Pulmonniy  regurgitation  is  extremely  rare:  it 
is  occasionally  met  with  as  a  congenital  condition,  and  is  then 
generally  combined  with  pulmonary  stenosis.  In  extremely 
rare  cases,  pulmonary  incompetence  is  produced  after  birth 
in  the  course  of  ulcerative  cndocarditi.s.  It  hardly  ever  re- 
sults from  the  simple  form  of  endocarditis  or  atheromatous 
changes.  Theoretically  we  might  suppose  that  '  relative '  in- 
competence of  the  pulmonary  valves  might  be  caused  by 
over-distention  and  dilatation  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  dilatation  of  the  vessel  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  sufficiently  great  to  interfere  with  the  perfect  closure  of 
the  valve  flaps. 


Pni/wlogica I  physiology. — The  effect  of  pulmonary  regur- 
gitation would,  of  course,  be  to  allow  a  certain  quantity  of 
blood,  which  ought  to  be  retained  in  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  lungs,  to  pass  backwards   into  the  cavity  of  the  right 
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ventricle  during  the  ventricular  diastole.  As  in  aortic  incom- 
petence, hypertrophy  and  more  especially  dilatation  of  the 
right  ventricle,  would  result ;  this  would  ultimately  be  fol- 
lowed by  relative  incompetence  of  the  tricuspid,  and  the 
usual  symptoms  and  signs  of  systemic  venous  engorgement. 
In  congenital  cases,  the  incompetence  is  usually,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  combined  with  stenosis  ;  and  in  cases  of 
this  description,  the  foraman  ovale  remains  open,  and  the 
extreme  engorgement  of  the  systemic  venous  circulation  is 
thereby  relieved. 


Clinica!  History. — In  congenital  cases,  the  symptoms  are 
identical  with  those  of  pulmonary  stenosis.  In  those  cases  in 
which  the  lesion  is  due  to  ulcerative  endocarditis,  symptoms 
and  signs  of  rapid  embarrassment  of  the  right  heart,  of  embolic 
infarctions  in  the  lungs  and  other  pulmonary  lesions,  and  of 
engorgement  of  the  systemic  venous  circulation,  together  with 
the  grave  constitutional  symptoms  which  characterise  ulcera- 
tive endocarditis  (see  page  406)  would  be  present.  In  those 
infinitely  rare  cases,  in  which  pulmonary  regurgitation  is  slowly 
and  gradually  established  after  birth,  secondary  changes,  more 
especially  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  may  for  a  time 
compensate  the  lesion.  Shortness  of  breath,  cough,  and  other 
indications  of  pulmonary  derangement  would  probably  be 
present  through  the  stage  of  compensation.  Sooner  or  later 
the  tricuspid  would  give  way.  and  the  symptoms  due 
to  engorgement  of  the  venous  systemic  circulation  would 
develop. 

Physical  signs. — Pulmonary  incompetence  is  attended 
with  a  diastolic  murmur,  which  has  its  point  of  differential 
maximum  intensity  in  the  pulmonarj'-  area,  and  its  direction 
of  propagation  downwards  and  towards  the  right.  The  mur- 
mur, like  the  diastolic  murmur  of  aortic  regurgitation,  would 
probably  in  many  cases  be  best  heard  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
sternum.  The  usual  physical  signs  indicative  of  hypertrophy 
and  dilatation  of  the  right  heart  are  also  present  The  venous 
system  is  engorged,  the  arterial  system  empty,  the  pulse  being 
small,  weak,  and  probably  irregular. 
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Diagnosis. — The  diastolic  murmur  indicative  of  pulmonary 
incompetence  might  be  readily  mistaken  for  the  diastolic 
murmur  of  aortic  regurgitation,  since  the  latter  is  so  common, 
the  former  so  rare.  The  points  of  distinction  between  the  two 
conditions  are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 

Table  IX.  —  Tlu  Differential  Diagnosis  of  the  Diastolic 
of  A  Of  tic  Murmurs  and  Pulmonary  Incompetence. 


Point  of  difffrmtiai  Maxi- 
mum tntensity  of  thi 
murmur. 

Direction  of  propagation 
0/  murmtir, 

ConditioH  of  left  vmtridf. 


Aortic  Incompetence. 

SecontJ   righl   costal   car- 
tilage. 


DownwanU  and 
left. 


to    the 


and      hypertro- 


Dilated 
phied. 

NDrmal  (unless  some  com- 
plication,suchassecumi- 
ary  mitral  incompe- 
tence.) 

Cfftn^itioH  of  radial  and    Jerking,\'isible,colIapsingt 
tortuous. 


Cottdiiion    of   right    rr«- 
tricU. 


ether  suptrjidai  pufses. 
Condition  ofvettom  system. 


Condition    of  pulmonary 
circulation. 


Normal  (unless  M>me  com- 
plication  such  as  second- 
ary mitral  incompe- 
tence). 


Normal  (unle!»!i  some  com- 
plication,5uch  as  second- 
ary mitral  incompc- 
tcncc). 


Pulmonary  Incompe- 
tence. 

.Second  left  intersjiace,  or 
third  left  cartilage. 

Downwards  and    to    the 
right. 

Normal      (unless      some 
complication). 

HyjjertTophied   and  dila- 
ted. 


Small,  weak,  and  often 
irregular. 

Engorged,  often  extreme- 
ly so,  and  all  the  usual 
results  of  venous  ob- 
struction, such  as 
dropsy,  present. 

Distended  during  the  ven- 
tricular systole,  empty 
daring  diastole ;  pul- 
monary symptoms  usu- 
ally prominent. 


Prognosis. — Unfavourable  as  regards  the  ultimate  result, 
though  Rosenstein  states  that  '  if  we  may  draw  conclusions 
from  the  exceedingly  limited  number  of  cases  on  record,  the 
length  of  the  patient's  life  .   .   .  may  be  comparatively  long.' ^ 

Treatment. — In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  case,  the  same  treat- 
ment which  has  been  recommended  for  aortic  regurgitation 
(sec  519)  should  be  adopted;  after  venous  engorgement 
becomes  prominent  the  treatment  suitable  for  mitral  lesions  Is 
to  be  employed. 

'  Zitmsun's  Cycloptediaf  vol.  vi.  p.  155. 
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DISEASES  OP  THE  MYOCARDIUM.  ACUTE  MYOCARDITIS.  CHRONIC  UVO- 
CARDITIS  OR  FIBROID  DEGENERATION  PARTIAL  ANEURISMS  OF 
THE  HEART.  MVPF.RTROPHY  AND  DILATATION  HYPERTROPHY  OF 
THE  LEFT  VENTRICLE.  HYPERTROPHY  OF  THE  RIGHT  VENTRICLE. 
HYPERTROPHY  OF  THE  AURICLES.  ATROPHY  OF  THE  HEART 
rATT\-  INFILTRATION.  FATTY  DEGENERATION.  SPONTANEOUS 
RUPTURE     TUMOURS  OF  THE  HEART. 

The  diseases  of  the  myocardium  or  muscular  wall  of  the 
heart,  as  distinct  from  the  pericardium  and  endocardium, 
include  a  variety  of  difierent  conditions.  Those  which  arc 
of  practical  and  clinical  importance,  and  which  we  shall 
therefore,  consider  in  detail,  are; — 

1.  The  inflammatory  aftections  and  their  results  (acute 
and  chronic  mj'ocarditis,  fibroid  degeneration,  chronic  aneur- 
ismal  dilatation  of  the  cardiac  cavities). 

2.  Hypertrophy,  dilatation,  and  atrophy  of  the  heart 

3.  The  various  forms  of  muscular  degeneration,  amongst 
which  the  fatty  form  is  of  the  most  importance  from  a  practical 
and  clinical  point  of  view. 

The  new  growths  of  the  heart,  which  form  a  fourth  group, 
are  extremely  rare,  and  are  of  more  interest  to  the  pathologist 
than  the  practical  physician. 

ACUTE  MYOCARDITIS. 

Definition. — Acute  inflammation  of  the  muscular  wall  of 
the  heart. 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what 
should  and  what  should  not  be  included  under  the  head  of 
acute  myocarditis.  Some  authorities  consider  that  the  changes 
which  are  met  with  in  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  in 
certain  febrile  affections,  notably  in  typhus  and  typhoid,  are 
inflammatory  ;  and  Virchow  indeed  divides  cases  of  myo- 
carditis into   two  groups,  viz.,  the  parenchymatous  and    the 
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interstitial ;  other  observers  doubt  the  occurrence  of  a  purely 
parenchymatous  inflammation  of  the  cardiac  wall,  and  think, 
that  in  all  cases  of  myocarditis,  alterations  are  to  be  detected 
in  the  fibrous  septa  and  blood  vessels,  which  lie  between  the 
muscular  fibres,  as  well  as  in  the  muscular  tissue  itself.  Per- 
sonally I  agree  with  the  latter  view,  and  I  am,  with  Gowers,* 
in  the  habit  of  including  cases  of  so  called  parenchymatous 
myocarditis  under  the  head  of  degenerative  rather  than 
inflammatory  changes.  1  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  imply 
that  myocarditis  is  never  obserxxd  in  t>'phoid  and  typhus, 
but  only  that  the  ordinary  changes  (cloudy  swelling  and 
acute  fatty  changes)  which  occur  in  these  affections,  and 
indeed  in  all  cases  of  continued  pyrexia,  are  not  in  my 
opinion  of  an  inflammatory  nature. 


j^tiology. — Acute  myocarditis  is  ver>^  rarely  primary,  but 
usually  arises  in  the  course  of  some  general  affection.  Acute 
articular  rheumatism  is  the  disease /tfr^ufrZ/fmr  with  which  it 
is  most  frequently  associated  ;  in  the  majority  of  these  cases 
{i.e.  of  rheuniatic  myocarditis)  the  inflammator>'  process  seems 
to  arise  in  the  pericardium  or  in  the  endocardium,  and  to 
extend  subsequently  to  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart. 
In  some  rheumatic  cases  the  inflammation  is  probably  limited 
to  the  myocardium.  Inflammation  of  the  myocardium  is 
occasionally  met  with  in  pya.*mia  and  puerperal  fever,  and 
in  cases  of  this  description  secondary  abscesses  may  form 
in  the  wall  of  the  heart.  New  growths,  which  arc  of  rare 
occurrence  in  the  heart,  may  produce  inflammation  of  the 
muscular  tissue  which  surrounds  them.  Traumatic  injuries 
seem  occasionally  to  be  the  cause  of  acute  myocarditis.  Em- 
bolic plugging  of  branches  of  the  coronary  artery  also  seems 
in  some  cases  to  be  followed  by  changes  of  an  inflammatory 
character  in  the  cardiac  wall. 

Pathology. — In  some  cases,  the  inflammation  is  general  or 
involves  extensive  portions  of  the  wall  of  the  heart ;  in  others, 
it  is  local  or  limited  in  distribution.     The  ventricles  are  more 
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frequently  aflfected  than  the  auricles.  After  birth  the  left 
ventricle  is  much  more  liable  to  be  affected  than  the  right  : 
during  intra-utcrinc  life  the  contrary  holds  good.  The  apex 
of  tile  left  ventricle  seems  to  be  the  part  which  is  especially 
liable  to  be  attacked,  then  the  septum  vcntriculorum,  then  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  organ. 

On  naked  eye  examination,  the  affected  portion  of  the 
heart  is,  in  the  earlier  stages,  of  a  dark  purple  or  bright  red 
colour,  the  result  of  the  increased  quantity  of  blood  which  it 
contains ;  in  the  later  stages  it  may  be  paler  than  in  health. 
The  consistency  of  the  muscular  tissue,  more  especially  in  the 
later  stages  of  the  affection,  is  softer  than  normal.  According 
to  some  authorities  (Stein  quoted  by  Schroctter^)  the  myo- 
cardium is  sometimes  studded  throughout  with  spots  of  albu- 
menous  exudation,  which  have  a  glistening  appearance,  and 
resemble  little  deposits  of  fat  scattered  through  the  muscular 
tissue  ;  personally  I  have  not,  so  far  as  I  can  remember, 
obscr\'ed  this  change. 

On  microscopical  examination,  the  vessels  of  the  myci- 
cardium  are  seen  to  be  dilated  and  engorged  ;  the  fibrous  septa 
between  the  muscular  fibres  and  around  the  blood  vessels  are 
more  or  less  infiltrated  with  cellular  elements  (leucocytes, 
red  blood  corpuscles,  and  proliferating  nuclei  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  see  figs.  233  and  234*),  and  in  some  rare  cases  (purulent 
myocarditis)  well  marked  collections  of  pus — small  abscesses 
— may  be  detected  under  the  pericardium  or  in  the  substance 
of  the  wall  of  the  heart.  The  muscular  elements  may  be 
little  altered,  but  in  typical  examples  of  acute  myocarditis 
they  arc  swollen,  and  their  normal  striation  is  indistinct  or 
completely  absent  in  consequence  of  cloudy  swelling,  glassy 


*  ZiemssenU  Cylctopadia^  vol.  vi.  p.  228. 

'  In  the  prcparatiuu  frum  which  figures  zy^  and  234  was  drawn,  the  tilirous 
bcpla  were  infillralcU  with  cxudatioa  products  and  large  coHcclinns  of  leuco- 
cytes were  pie$«nt  here  and  (here  in  the  deeper  layer  of  the  ]>cncardium.  Tlic 
muscular  fibres  were  for  the  most  part  quite  heolthy.  The  section  was  made  from 
an  advanced  case  of  valvular  disease.  In  typical  cases  of  acute  uiyocarditL&,  the 
same  changes  which  are  present  in  ihe  perimysium  in  this  co^e  can  also  t«r 
observed,  but  in  addition  the  muKular  fibres  themselves  are  \})  always  mure  at 
less  affected  in  the  manner  described  in  the  texL 


Fio.  383. 


Fio.  23V^^MuMeiiiar  JBma  in  ckrome  myo«m/i/if  (x  '^50). 

a,  ««  mDM-ulu-  fibres  tnin0Ti«rBp)T  divided,  showliig  Tftcoolei;  A,  6,  the  a&xoe  iu  longitadliul 
nection  ;  e,  c,  Daclef  withiu  Lbe  VKcuuIateil  fibriMi. 

Pio.  i32,^MuKuJarJfbre4  m  cknmic  myonrditu  (x  260) 

Tha  fibrn  are  bwo11«d  ;  tbeir  transrerBe  Ktris  h*Te  almoal  cuuipletdy  diiappeflrvd;  tlie  flbrr* 
ara  gnumbx,  but  not  i%i%j. 


Flo.  3B3. — SeOum  tkrouffh  tAt  ttntl  oftkt  U/i  nmlWrfe  m  a  nuo  n/ehrtmU  miirai  dttMm  (x 


M)> 


Th«  fibruiutinue  t(>(Hr<i*D  Uif  iDiiBculu*  fibre*  U  Uicntied,  nud  iuflllrstod  with  icueocylM  uicf 
red  blfXKl  corpavclei ;  tbe  miuculaf  tlbn>«  aic  beftlUiy.  m,  im  muKnlv  Bbrvi;  /,  /.  IUiri.u«  LtMuei 
c.  coDDMtiro  tiuiie  oorpnaclM;  /. /,  teoot^ jtM ;  r,  r,r«d  blood-curputoles;  p,  t)Iood-roHeL 


:^^:ii5 


T  \ 


FiO-  2B4. — Aic^imi  (ArrtiH^A  Mf  tinctmtii  prricimHvm  iwrf  my/Gmni'  fovtr^f  iht  mvvnrfor  mfi  Q^Ms 
A<arf.  shtm'ifi^  inJiHra'um  of  leycocytet  bnttoih  <t '  mitk  fp***"  nmd  bHtcttn  tht  muctilar  Jlkn*. 
(^Mayniflf*i  ahuut  StKf  liiurat/iriL) 

a,  ftjtillieltutu  OQ  tbfl  •nrfftce  uf  tlu>  |M«Hcftn]fiiin;  A,  fitroiic  lUukonit'^  of   the  porii 
(ormiog  ■  '  nitlk  mcuI  ;*  c,  iIpdw  colloottuu  of  luacoc^U-s;  d,  tbe  tU'v-i<i-r  Injer  ul  the  peridf^H 
ouuUlulnir  (*l  '^lla  <^ /)  aiid  bloixl- vhnwiI*  (y);  e,  e,  niuiwukr  fibrra  triuidvcnwiy  lUTidcJ;  i^ 
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degeneration,  or  fatty  changes  ;  the  affected  fibres  arc  more 
brittle  than  usual,  and  tend  to  split  up  transversely  into  short 
fragments.  In  some  cases,  more  especially  in  purulent  myo- 
carditis, the  muscular  fibres  at  the  seat  of  the  inflammation 
may  be  entirely  destroyed,  and  a  mass  of  broken  down  tissue, 
consisting  of  granular  debris,  fatly  particles,  leucocytes,  and  a 
few  red  biood  corpuscles,  may  be  all  that  remains.  In  sub- 
acute myocarditis,  the  nuclei  of  the  muscular  fibres  are  often 
enormously  enlarged.     (See  figs.  231  and  2^^) 

Pathological  physiology. — The  effects  produced  by  myo- 
carditis vary  very  considerably  in  different  cases,  and  depend 
upon  the  severity,  extent,  and  character  of  the  inflammation. 
When  extensive  portions  of  the  muscular  wall  of  the  heart  arc 
implicated,  the  force  of  the  cardiac  pump  is  seriously  impaired, 
and  acute  dilatation  of  the  affected  cavities  may  result ;  regur- 
gitation due  to  '  muscular'  and  '  relative'  incompetence  of  the 
mitral  or  tricuspid  orifices  also  occurs  in  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Auriculo-ventricular  regurgitation  may  also  result  from 
a  local  inflammation  of  the  muscular  fibres  surrounding  the 
mitral  or  tricuspid  orifices,  the  other  parts  of  the  cardiac  wall 
being  healthy.  Acute  cardiac  aneurisms,  i^.  acute  local  bulg- 
ings  of  some  part  of  the  cardiac  wall,  and  rupture  of  the  heart 
arc  occasionally  met  with  as  the  result  of  inflammation  and 
softening,  limited  to  some  particular  part  of  the  wall  of 
the  organ.  When  an  abscess  forms  it  may  make  its  way 
cither  externally  into  the  pericardium,  producing  acute 
purulent  pericarditis,  or  internally  through  the  endocardium  ; 
in  the  latter  case,  which  is  probably  of  very  rare  occurrence, 
the  contents  of  the  abscess  escape  into  the  circulation,  and 
may  add  to  the  septic  (pya:mic)  symptoms,  which  are  usually 
present  in  cases  of  this  description.  (Purulent  myocarditis 
is  rarely  met  with  except  in  cases  of  pyaemia.)  When  the 
abscess  occupies  the  septum  ventriculorum,  perforation  of  the 
septum  may  be  produced,  and  a  communication  established 
between  the  two  ventricular  cavities.  Communication  be- 
tween the  two  auricles  might  be  produced  in  a  similar  manner, 
/>.  by  the  bursting  of  an  abscess,  the  result  of  ulcerative  endo- 
carditis in  the  auricular  septum. 
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Symptoms  and  physical  signs. — The  s^-mptoms  and  physical 
signs  of  acute  myocarditis  arc  for  the  most  part  very  inde- 
finite. In  the  slighter  forms  of  the  disease,  such  as  are,  I 
beh'e\e,  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  in  acute  rheumatism 
than  is  generally  supposed,  symptoms  and  signs  indicative  of 
myocarditis  may  be  entirely  absent  or  extremely  slight  In 
more  severe  cases,  the  patient  usually  complains  of  some 
uneasiness,  and  occasionally  of  actual  pain  in  the  rt^ion  of 
the  heart ;  a  feeling  of  tightness,  shortness  of  breath,  and  pal- 
pitation arc  frequently  experienced.  There  is,  too,  more  or 
less  (often  extreme)  exhaustion,  langour.  and  debility,  and 
frequently  a  short  dr\'  cough.  In  severe  cases,  the  signs  of 
venous  engorgement  and  stasis,  such  as  have  been  described 
under  the  head  of  acute  endocarditis  and  chronic  valvular 
lesions,  arc  present.  The  pulse  is  considerably  quicker  than 
normal ;  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease  it  may  be  unusu- 
ally irritable  ;  in  the  latter  stages  it  is  small,  and  often  ver>- 
irregular.  There  is  generally  some  pyrexia  ;  the  increasetl 
.temperature  partly  depending  upon  the  myocarditis,  but 
being  for  the  most  part  due  to  the  primary  affection  with 
which  the  myocarditis  is  associated, — acute  rheumatism  for 
example — or  to  associated  pericarditis  f)r  endocarditis.  In 
cases  of  purulent  myocarditis,  a  suppurative  temperature,  cha- 
racterised by  frequent  ups  and  downs,  and  associated  with 
rigors  and  sweatings,  is  usually  observed. 

On  examining  the  heart,  the  physical  signs  of  pericarditis, 
or  of  endocarditis,  which  are  so  generally  associated  with  acute 
myocarditis  can  usually  be  detected.  In  uncomplicated  cases, 
/>.  where  there  is  no  associated  i^ericarditis  or  endocarditis, 
the  action  of  the  heart  may,  in  the  earlier  stages,  be  unusually 
irritable.  Soon,  however,  the  signs  of  cardiac  failure,  dilata- 
tion and  auriculo-ventricular  regurgitation  become  apparent. 
The  impulse  becomes  weak  or  altogether  imperceptible ;  the 
area  of  dulness  more  or  less  increased  ;  the  first  sound  short 
and  faint,  or  replaced  in  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  areas,  by  a 
a  soft  blowing  murmur. 


Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is   in    many  cases  diflicult  or 
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impossible  Acute  myocarditis  may  be  suspected,  when  in 
aHUttton  to  more  or  less  pyrexia,  the  symptoms  and  signs  of 
cardiac  failure  (perhaps  preceded  by  indications  of  cardiac  irri- 
tability) arc  acutely  developed,  in  the  course  of  a  disease,  such 
as  acute  rheumatism,  in  which  inflammation  of  the  myocardium 
is  apt  to  occur.  A  positive  diaj^asis  of  acute  myocarditis  can 
only  be  given,  when,  in  addition,  the  obsci-vcr  feels  satisfied 
that  the  symptoms  and  signs  do  not  depend  upon  pericarditis 
and  endocarditis.  (Pericarditis  and  endccarditis  are  frequently 
complicated,  as  we  have  already  seen,  with  inflammation  of 
the  muscular  layer  of  the  heart ;  and  in  cases  of  acute  peri- 
carditis and  acute  endocarditis  it  is  often  extremely  difTicult 
to  determine  what  proportion  of  the  syniptoms,  so  to  speak, 
depends  upon  the  inflammation  of  the  pericardium,  of  the 
endocardium,  and  of  the  myocardium  respectively.) 

The  diffemifial  diagnosis  of  acute  endiuarditis  an/i  ncnfe 
myocarditis  is  csixrcially  difficult,  and  in  many  cases  impos- 
sible. It  may  be  impossible,  for  example,  in  a  case  of  rheu- 
matic fever,  in  which  mitral  regurgitation  is  developed  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  ca.sc.  to  say  whether  the  incompetence  is 
'  muscular*  and  due  to  myocarditis,  or  whether  it  depends 
upon  endocarditis.  But  into  the  details  of  this  question, 
which  have  been  discussed  in  treating  of  acute  endocarditis 
(sec  p.  I'j}^  \  need  not  again  enter. 

The  presence  of  purulent  myocarditis  may  be  suspected, 
when  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  cardiac  weakness  and  irrita- 
bility are  acutely  developed  in  tJie  course  of  pysemia  or  other 
conditions,  in  which  purulent  myocarditis  is  apt  to  ansc:  If 
in  addition  acute  pericarditis  is  very  quickly  developed,  or,  if 
symptoms  of  arterial  pj'armia  rapidly  arise,  the  obser\'er  may 
suspect  that  an  abscess  in  the  myocardium  has  ruptured  into 
the  pericardium  or  into  the  interior  of  the  heart.  It  is 
seldom  possible  to  do  more  in  the  way  of  diagnosis  than 
Huspcct  these  conditions  ;  there  are  many  fallacies  which  deter 
a  careful  and  thoughtful  inv^estigator  from  committing  himself 
to  a  positive  opinion  in  cases  of  this  description,  though  the 
imperfectly  informed,  and  often  plausible  physician  who  has 
no  difficulty  in  giving  a  sharply  defined  diagnosis  in  any  and 
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every  case  (and  who,  it  may  be  observed  is,  often  unable  to 
give  the  grounds  for  his  opinion,  or  to  appreciate  correctly 
the  arguments  which  may  be  brought  against  it)  may  occa- 
sionally make  a  happy  hit 

Prognosis. — Acute  myocarditis,  in  its  more  severe  and 
pronounced  forms,  is  a  very  serious  affection,  and  adds,  as  we 
have  previously  seen,  very  materially  to  the  danger  of  any 
other  cardiac  affection.  Slight  degrees  are,  I  think,  of  much 
more  frequent  occurrence  in  acute  rheumatism  than  is  gener- 
ally supposed,  and  are,  I  believe,  frequently  recovered  from. 
In  attempting  to  gauge  the  gravity  of  each  individual  case, 
the  amount  of  cardiac  weakness  (which  is  determined  by  ob- 
serving the  force  of  the  cardiac  impulse  ;  the  extent  of  the 
cardiac  dilatation;  the  character  of  the  first  sound;  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms  indicative  of  mechanical  derange- 
ment of  the  venous  circulation  ;  and  especially  the  condition 
of  the  radial  pulse),  is  the  point  which  must  be  chiefly  relied 
upon.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  in  considering  the 
prognosis,  that  a  localised  inflammation  of  the  cardiac  muscle, 
insufficient  to  produce  any  very  distinct  or  marked  symptoms 
and  signs,  may  produce  such  an  amount  of  softening  of  the 
cardiac  wall  as  may  result  in  the  formation  of  an  acute  aneurism 
or  may  cause  rupture  of  the  organ.  Localised  myocarditis 
leading  to  such  complete  softening  as  is  likely  to  produce 
acute  aneurism  or  rupture  of  the  heart,  is  seldom  seen  in  rheu- 
matic cases.  It  is  more  likely  to  be  produced  in  the  purulent 
myocarditis,  or  as  the  result  of  the  embolic  plugging  of  the 
coronary  artery  or  its  branches.  Purulent  myocarditis  is 
almost  certainly  fatal. 


Treatment. — The  same  general  measures  which  have  been 
recommended  in  the  treatment  of  acute  pericarditis  and  acute 
endocarditis,*  must  be  adopted,  the  greatest  care  being  taken 
to  avoid  everything  which  is  likely  cither  to  excite  or  depress 
the  action  of  the  heart.     The  main  object  of  treatment  (for 

'  The  reader  is  recommended  tc  refer  to  the  treatment  of  acute  pericarditis 
and  acute  endocarditis  (see  pp.  336  and  337). 
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\vc  know  of  no  means  of  cutting  short  and  arresting  the 
cardiac  inflammation)  is  to  sustain  tJic  strength  of  the  heart, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  rchcvc  the  organ  from  all  strain,  and  to 
keep  it  as  tranquil  as  possible. 

In  rheumatic  cases,  salicylate  of  soda,  which  exerts  a 
decidedly  depressing  effect  upon  the  organ,  must,  as  soon  as 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  onset  of  acute  myocarditis,  be 
at  once  discontinued,  though,  according  to  Dr  Maclagan,  salicin 
itself  may  still  be  given.  Although  I  am  quite  satisfied  that 
salicylate  of  soda  is  more  depressing  than  salicin.  I  prefer  to 
err  on  the  side  of  caution.  In  cases,  then,  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism, in  which  there  is  distinct  evidence  of  myocarditis.  I 
would  recommend  that  not  only  salicylate  of  soda,  but  also 
that  salicin  be  discontinued,  and  that  quinine,  or  quinine  and 
bicarbonate  of  potash,  be  substituted  for  these  drugs.  The 
patient  must  be  kept  at  perfect  rest  in  bed,  and  all  sources  of 
agitation  or  excitement  rigidly  avoided.  During  the  stage  of 
cardiac  excitement  and  irritability,  which  is  often  observed  at 
the  commencement  of  the  attack,  belladona  and  digitalis  arc 
the  most  useful  drugs.  During  the  subsequent  stages  of  the 
disease,  small  doses  of  digitalis  and  quinine  may  be  given. 
In  the  treatment  of  acute  myocarditis,  it  is  ver>^  important  to 
look  out  for  symptoms  and  signs  of  cardiac  failure,  and  when 
necessary  to  strengthen  and  stimulate  the  action  of  the  heart 
One  of  the  greatest  dangers  is  failure  of  the  heart's  action, 
and  it  is  absolutely  necessar)'  in  all  cases  in  which  indications 
of  cardiac  failure  arise  (notwithstanding  the  risk  of  producing 
rupture  in  those  cases  in  which  advanced  localised  softenings 
are  present)  to  administer  freely,  alcoholic  and  ammoniacal 
stimulants,  ether,  and  digitati.s.  Other  symptoms  and  com- 
plications, such  as  pain  over  the  prKCordia,  shortness  of  breath, 
cough,  dropsy,  embolic  infarctions,  etc.  must  be  treated  by 
appropriate  remedies.  In  septic  cases,  and  in  cases  of  sus- 
pected purulent  myocarditis,  the  measures  which  have  been 
recommended  for  the  treatment  of  acute  ulcerative  endocarditis 
may  be  employed. 
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CHRONIC   MYOCARDITIS. 
Synonym, — Fibroid  degeneration  of  the  heart. 

Definition. — Chronic  inflammation  of  the  muscular  wall  of 
the  heart.  In  this  condition,  which  for  practical  purposes 
may  be  considered  s>'nonymous  with  fibroid  dej^enenition  of 
the  heart,  bands  of  fibrous  tissue  arc  developed  in  the  wall  of 
the  heart  and  around  the  muscular  fibres,  which  become  atro- 
phied, as  will  be  presently  described. 

Aitiology  and  Pathology, — Chronic  myocarditis  or  fibroid 
degeneration  of  the  heart,  is,  in  many  cases,  the  direct  result  of 
a  previous  attack  of  acute  rheumatic  myocarditis.  In  cases  of 
this  description,  the  pericardium  and  endocardium  are  usually 
at  the  same  time  implicated,  and  chronic  thickeninjj  of  one 
or  other,  or  both,  of  these  structures  is  found  after  death. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  myocarditis,  which  is  the 
starting  point  of  the  fibroid  change,  is  secondary  to  an 
mflnmmation  of  the  pericardium  or  endocardium.  Possibly  in 
some  cases,  as  Dr  Hilton  Fagge  supposed,  the  order  of  events 
is  reversed,  and  the  thickening  of  the  pericardium  and  endo- 
cardium is  the  resuh  of  a  fibroid  change  commencing  in  the 
myocarilium.  In  other  cases  of  rheumatic  origin  (but  these 
are  much  more  rare),  the  myocardium  is  alone  affected,  the 
pcriciirdium  and  endocardium  being  healthy.  It  is  interesting 
to  obserx'e  that  in  most  cases  of  fibroid  degeneration,  even 
where  the  whole  thickness  of  the  heart  wall  is  involved,  a 
narrow  band  of  muscular  fibres  usually  remains  just  internal 
to  the  endocardium.  This  appearance  is  well  seen  in  figs.  176, 
336,  and  245.  In  the  preparation,  represented  in  fig.  176,  the 
endocardium  and  pericardium  arc  enormously  thickened  ;  in 
that  case,  in  which  endocarditis,  pericarditis,  and  myocarditis 
were  present,  the  condition  was  of  rheumatic  origin.  In  the 
preparation  shown  in  fig.  245,  the  pericardium  and  endo- 
cardium are  healthy  ;  in  the  latter  case  the  condition  was 
probably  of  syphilitic  origin. 

In  some  cases,  the  fibroid  change  is  slowly  and  gradually 
developed,  and  is  chronic  from  the  first.     Some  of  these  cases 
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seem  also  to  be  of  rheumatic  origin  ;  others  are  undoubtedly 
due  to  syphilis.  Long  continued  alcoholic  excess  is  probably 
another  cause  of  the  condition.  In  a  considerable  proportion 
of  cases  of  granular  kidney,  the  hypcrtrophicd  heart  (which 
is  developed  in  that  condition  unless  the  organ  is  so  damaged 
by  previous  disease  as  to  be  incapable  of  becoming  hypcr- 
trophicd) presents,  on  microscopical  examination,  well-marked 
fibroid  changes.  Probably  in  some  cases  of  this  description, 
the  cirrhosis  of  the  kidney  and  the  cirrhosis  or  fibroid  degcne- 
rition  of  the  heart  arc  both  due  to  chronic  alcoholism.  The 
heart,  represented  in  fig.  235,  from  which  the  section  shown 
in  ^%,  240  was  made,  was  a  typical  example  of  fibroid  degenera- 
tion, the  papillary-  muscles  in  particular  being  extremely  atro- 
phied. The  patient  was  an  old  woman  who  for  years  had 
indulged  freely  in  whisky,  and  who  had  never,  so  far  a.s 
I  could  ascertain,  suffered  from  rheumatism.  The  kidneys 
were  typically  cirrhotic,  and  yet  the  heart  was  not  hyper- 
trophied.  Possibly  in  this  case  the  fibroid  degeneration  of 
the  heart  was  the  first  event,  the  kidney  lesion  followed,  and 
owing  to  the  damaged  condition  of  the  cardiac  muscle,  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle  could  not  occur.  The  fibroid  lesion 
of  the  cardiac  wall  was  very  probably  in  this  case  (in  some 
measure  at  all  events)  the  result  of  alcohol. 

Long  continued  venous  engorgement  of  the  wall  of  the 
hearty  such  as  results  from  mitral  disease,  may  also  lead  to 
the  production  of  fibroid  changes  between  the  muscular  fibres, 
just  as  it  may  lead  to  a  form  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  or  of  the 
kidney  ;  indeed,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr  Charlewood 
Turner,  the  perimysium,  or  fibroid  tissue  around  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  heart,  is  increased  in  many  cases  of  hypertrophy 
resulting  from  valvular  disease.  Dr  Turner  thinks  that  the 
perimysium  is  thickened  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart  whether  the  hypertrophy  result  from 
chronic  Bright's  disease  or  from  valvular  lesions.  I,  too,  have 
found  changes  similar  to  those  which  he  has  described  in  a 
considerable  number  of  cases,  but  my  observations  do  not  as 
yet  warrant  me  in  believing  that  this  fibroid  change  in  the  myo- 
cardium is  so  frequently  present  as  Dr  Turner  seems  to  suppose. 
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Traumatic  injuries  in  some  cases  seem  to  have  been  the 
exciting  cause  of  the  condition.  In  pseudo-hy]>crtrophic  para- 
lysis, fibroid  patches  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  wall  of  the 
heart,  and  undoubtedly  owe  their  origin  to  the  causes  which 
produced  the  fibroid  and  atrophic  changes  in  the  voluntary 
muscle. 

Males  are  probably  more  frequently  afTccted  with  fibroid 
degeneration  of  the  heart  than  females.  The  condition  is 
seldom  met  with  in  young  subjects,  except  as  the  result  of 
rheumatic  causes  or  pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis ;  it  is 
much  more  common  after  than  before  thirty  years  oPage. 

In  some  cases  the  fibroid  change  is  uniformly  distributed 
through  large  portions,  or  through  the  whole,  o{  the  organ  ; 
and  in  cases  of  this  description,  it  probably  owes  its  origin  to 
long  continued  venous  engorgement  or  chronic  alcoholism. 
In  others,  the  fibroid  change  is  much  more  marked  in,  or  is 
confined  to,  limited  portions  of  the  wall  of  the  heart  In  intra- 
uterine life  the  right  ventricle  is  the  part  which  is  said  to  be 
chiefly  affected.  After  birth  the  left  ventricle  and  the  sep- 
tum ventriculorum  are  the  parts  which  arc  chiefly  attacked, 
but  my  experience  does  not  altogether  agree  with  those  who 
believe  that  the  fibroid  change  is  usually  confined  to  the  cavity 
of  the  left  ventricle.  1  admit,  however,  that  the  lesion  is,  as 
a  rule,  more  extensive  and  more  advanced  in  that  cavity  than 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  organ. 

The  naked  eye  appearances  differ  in  accordance  with  the 
stage  of  the  lesion  and  the  distribution  of  the  fibroid  tissue. 
When  the  whole  thickness  of  the  heart  is  involved,  and  the 
fibroid  change  consists  in  a  thickening  of  the  perimysium  around 
individual  fibres  (such  as  is  shown  in  fig.  240)  rather  than  the 
production  of  large  masses  of  fibroid  tissue,  there  is  little  or 
no  alteration  visible  to  the  naked  eye  ;  the  heart  perhaps  looks 
hyperlrophied  ;  its  colour  is  perhaps  paler  than  normal,  and 
its  consistency  somewhat  firmer  than  natural.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  the  fibroid  change  is  more  localised  and  large  masse.s 
of  new  tissue  arc  formed  between  and  around  the  muscular 
fibres  (sec  figs.  176  and  236),  the  naked  eye  changes  may  be 
very  visible  ;  the  masses  of  fibroid  tissue  being  of  a  yellow  or 
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yellowish  white  colour  stand  out  prominently,  usually  in  the 
form  of  streaks  or  bands  between  the  red  or  reddish-brown 
masses  of  muscle.  The  wall  of  the  heart  at  the  affected  part 
is  tougher  than  normal,  In  some  cases  it  is  almost  cartilaginous 
in  hardness,  in  others  it  cuts  *  gritty/  owing  to  the  deposit  of 
calcareous  particles  in  the  midst  of  the  fibroid  tissue. 

It  not  unfrequcntly  happens  that  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
pericardium  or  endocardium  are  considerably  thickened,  and 
the  thickness  of  the  cardiac  wall,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  increased. 
(Sec  fig.  2l6^  In  other  cases,  the  wall  of  the  heart  at  the  scat 
of  the  lesion  is  thinner  than  usual ;  and  should  it  be,  as  it 
often  is,  at  the  same  time  dilated,  a  local  bulging  or  ancurismal 
dilatation  may  be  formed  at  the  aflcctcd  spot  (Sec  fig.  245.) 
The  papillary  muscles  arc  the  parts  which  are  most  frequently 
affected  by  fibroid  degeneration;  they  look  shrunken,  flattened, 
and  atrophied;  they  loose  their  normal  reddish  colour,  and 
become  pale  and  white ;  the  chorda.'  tcndinca,*  may  be  thickened 
and  retracted. 

On  microscopico!  examinatiotiy  masses  of  fibroid  tissue 
which  stain  of  a  bright  pink  colour  with  picro-carminc,  are 
seen  between  and  around  the  muscular  fibres.  In  those  cases 
in  which  the  fibroid  change  is  diffused  throughout  the  heart, 
the  individual  muscular  fibre  may  be  surrounded  witli  a 
band  of  fibrous  tissue  (sec  fig.  240),  which  in  recent  cases  (in 
sub-acute  myocarditis)  is  rich  in  nuclei  and  spindle-celled  ele- 
ments. (See  fig.  237.)  In  other  cases,  and  more  particularly 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  fibroid  change  is  l<x:aliscd  in  one 
particular  part  of  the  heart,  large  masses  of  fibroid  tissue  are 
placed  between  masses  of  muscular  tissue.  (Sec  figs.  176  and 
236.)  In  cases  of  this  description,  the  fibroid  patches  consist, 
for  the  most  part,  of  wavy  bundles  of  white  fibrous  tissue 
which  stain  pink  with  picro-carmine.  In  other  and  rarer  cases, 
— and  these,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  seem  to  be  chiefly 
syphilitic, — the  new  growth  contains  large  quantities  of  ex- 
tremely fine  elastic  fibres  which  stain  yellow  with  picro-carmine. 

The  masses  of  fibroid  tissue  are  richly  supplied  with  blood; 
indeed,  in  some  cases,  enormous  vessels  are  found  in  the  midst 
of  these  fibroid  growths.     The  muscular  fibres,  surrounded  by 
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CHRONIC   MYOCARDITIS. 
Synonym, — Fibroid  degeneration  of  the  heart. 

Definition, — Chronic  inflammation  of  the  muscular  wall  of 
the  heart.  In  this  condition,  which  for  practical  purposes 
may  be  considered  synonymous  with  fibroid  dc|jeneration  of 
the  heart,  bands  of  fibrous  tissue  arc  developed  in  the  wall  of 
the  heart  and  around  the  muscular  fibres,  which  become  atro- 
phied, as  will  be  presently  described. 

Aitiotogy  and  Pathology. — Chronic  myocarditis  or  fibroid 
degeneration  of  the  heart,  is,  in  many  cases,  the  direct  result  of 
a  previous  attack  of  acute  rheumatic  myocarditis.  In  cases  of 
this  description,  the  pericardium  and  endocardium  are  usually 
at  the  same  time  implicated,  and  chronic  thickening  of  one 
or  other,  or  both,  of  these  structures  is  found  after  death. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  myocarditis,  which  is  the 
starting  point  of  the  fibroid  change,  is  secondary  to  an 
mfiammation  of  the  pericardium  or  endocardium.  Possibly  in 
some  cases,  as  Dr  Milton  Faggc  supposed,  the  order  of  events 
is  reversed,  and  the  thickening  of  the  pericardium  and  endo- 
cardium is  the  result  of  a  fibroid  change  commencing  in  the 
myocardium.  In  other  cases  of  rheumatic  origin  (but  these 
are  much  more  rare),  the  myocardium  is  alone  affected,  the 
pericardium  and  endocardium  being  healthy.  It  is  interesting 
to  obscne  that  in  most  cases  of  fibroid  degeneration,  even 
where  the  whole  thickness  of  the  heart  wall  is  involved,  a 
narrow  band  nf  muscular  fibres  usually  remains  just  internal 
to  the  endocardium.  This  appearance  is  well  seen  in  figs.  176, 
336.  and  245.  In  the  preparation,  represented  in  ^g.  176,  the 
endocardium  and  pericardium  arc  enormously  thickened  ;  in 
that  case,  in  which  endocarditis,  pericarditis,  and  myocarditis 
were  present,  the  condition  was  of  rheumatic  origin.  In  the 
preparation  shown  in  fig.  245,  the  [>cricardium  and  endo- 
cardium are  healthy  ;  in  the  latter  case  the  condition  was 
probably  of  syphilitic  origin. 

In  some  cases,  the  fibroid  change  is  slowly  and  gradually 
developed,  and  is  chronic  from  the  first.     Some  of  these  cases 
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seem  also  to  be  of  rheumatic  origin  ;  others  are  undoubtedly 
due  to  syphilis.  Long  continued  alcohohc  excess  is  probably 
another  cause  of  the  condition.  In  a  considerable  proportion 
of  cases  of  granular  kidney,  the  hypertrophicd  heart  (which 
is  developed  in  that  condition  unless  the  organ  is  so  damaged 
by  previous  disease  as  to  be  incapable  of  becoming  hyper- 
trophicd) presents,  on  microscopical  examination,  well-marked 
fibroid  changes.  Probably  in  some  cases  of  this  description, 
the  cirrhosis  of  the  kidney  and  the  cirrhosis  or  fibroid  degene- 
ration of  the  heart  are  both  due  to  chronic  alcoholism.  The 
heart,  represented  in  fig.  235.  from  which  the  section  shown 
in  fig.  240  was  made,  was  a  typical  example  of  fibroid  degenera- 
tion, the  papillary  muscles  in  particular  being  extremely  atro- 
phied. The  patient  was  an  old  woman  who  for  years  had 
indulged  freely  in  whisky,  and  who  had  never,  so  far  as 
I  could  ascertain,  suffered  from  rheumatism.  The  kidneys 
were  typically  cirrhotic,  and  yet  the  heart  was  not  hyper- 
trophicd. Possibly  in  this  case  the  fibroid  degeneration  of 
the  heart  was  the  first  event,  the  kidney  lesion  followed,  and 
owing  to  the  damaged  condition  of  the  cardiac  muscle,  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle  could  not  occur.  The  fibroid  lesion 
of  the  cardiac  wall  was  very  probably  in  this  case  (in  some 
measure  at  all  events)  the  result  uf  alcohol. 

Long  continued  venous  engorgement  of  the  wtiII  of  the 
heart,  such  as  results  from  mitral  disease,  may  also  lead  to 
the  production  of  fibroid  changes  between  the  muscular  fibres, 
just  as  it  may  lead  to  a  form  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  or  of  the 
kidney ;  indeed,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr  Charlcwood 
Turner,  the  perimysium,  or  fibroid  tissue  around  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  heart,  is  Increased  in  many  cases  of  hypertrophy 
resulting  from  valvular  disease.  Dr  Turner  thinks  that  the 
l)crimystum  is  thickened  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart  whether  the  hypertrophy  result  from 
chronic  Bright's  disease  or  from  valvular  lesions.  I,  too,  have 
found  changes  similar  to  those  which  he  has  described  in  a 
considerable  number  of  cases,  but  my  observations  do  not  as 
yet  warrant  me  in  belie\Tng  that  this  fibroid  change  in  the  myo- 
cardium is  so  frequently  present  as  Dr  Turner  seems  to  suppose. 
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Cardiac  aneurisms  may  occur  at  any  age,  but  arc  much 
more  common  in  middle  and  advanced  than  in  early  life. 

•  PatkohtQ', — In  the  immense  majority  of  cases,  both  acute 
and  chronic,  the  aneurlsmal  dilatation  is  connected  with  the 
cavity  of  the  left  ventricle.  This  is,  of  course,  only  what  wc 
would  expect  when  it  is  remembered  : — ( 1)  that  the  left  ven- 
tricle is  much  more  frequently  affected  by  acute  ulcerative 
endocarditis,  acute  myocarditis,  and  fibruid  degeneration  than 
any  of  the  other  cardiac  cavities  ;  (2)  that  the  blood  pressure 
in  the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle  is  very  much  greater  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  organ.  The  conditions,  therefore*  for 
the  production  of  cardiac  aneurisms  arc  met  with  much  more 
frequently,  and  in  a  greater  degree,  in  the  cavity  of  the  left 
ventricle  than  elsewhere. 

The  aneurism  is  most  frequently  situated  at  the  ajwx  of 
the  left  ventricle,  but  it  sometimes  involves  the  septum  and 
other  parts  of  the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle.  These  appear- 
ances arc  beautifully  seen  in  figs.  242,  243,  and  244,  which 
are  copied  from  specimens  in  the  anatomical  museum  of  the 
Edinburgh  University,  and  which  I  am  able  to  represent  by 
Professor  Turner's  kind  permission.  Dr  Legg*  states  that  in 
the  cases  which  he  has  collected,  in  fifty-nine  cases  the  aneurism 
was  situated  at  the  apex,  and  in  thirty-one  at  other  parts  of 
the  left  ventricle.     When  the  aneurism  involves  the  septum,  it 

'  Brad&haw  Lecture  on  Canliac  Aneurums,  reported  in  the  MeJUtU  Times  a/iii 
Cautte^  Aug.  25,  IS83,  p.  199. 


Dtifripiivn  of  Fig.  245, 

S*ethm  iArvugA  a  tfimoufu-tftg'  aneurism  of  tkt  Uft  vtniricle. 

\  Hii^mfitd  abotti  to  diatiuUrs. ) 

The  bulging  of  the  airdiac  wall,  which  conKliiutes  the  anmrism,  is  not  jfcen  in 
the  section,  which  has  Iwcu  flaUcncd  out  in  the  process  of  mounting.  The  cardiac 
waII,  l>etwccn  ^  and  /  (r>.  die  wall  uf  the  ancurt»n)  is  very  much  thinned  ;  and, 
at  ihi^  sput,  the  muscular  librc*  have  almost  entirely  iH^appeared,  their  place 
being  occupiwi  by  fibrous  tls^^uc. 

IT,  r,  the  endocaitlium  al  the  Iwltom  of  the  aneurism ;  /,  pericardium ;  w,  m, 
a  thin  layer  of  niuvculu  liljrc»  adjacent  to  the  endocardium  ;  m'  m\  muscular 
Hbrcs  in  the  wall  of  the  heart;/,  fibrous  tissue;  a,  artery  in  the  pcricardittm, 
undergoing  oblilcrativc  endarteritis  (more  highly  magnilicd  iu  fig,  273;  r,  r, 
large  blood-vessels  id  the  wall  of  the  h«nrt. 
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projects  into  the  cavity  of  the  right  ventricle,  in  consequence 
of  the  fact  that  the  blood  pressure  in  the  cavity  of  the  left 
ventricle  is  greater  than  that  in  the  right  Acute  aneurisms 
not  unfrcqucntly  involve  the  *  undefended  space/  as  it  is 
termed, — the  highest  portion  of  the  septum  which  is  destitute 
of  muscular  fibres,  and  which  occupies  the  angle  between  the 
pasterior  and  right  segments  of  the  aortic  valve. 

Cardiac  aneurisms  vary  in  size  from  slight  local  bulgings 
up  to  large  tumours,  which  have  been  known  to  attain  almost 
the  size  of  the  heart  itself  In  chronic  aneurisms,  such  as  that 
from  which  the  section  represented  in  figure  245  was  made,  alt 
three  layers  of  the  heart  (the  endocardium,  myocardium,  and 
pericardium)  arc  usually,  if  not  invariably,  found  in  the  wall  of 
the  sac,  but  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  myocardium  may  be 
completely  replaced  by  fibrous  tissue.  In  acute  aneurisms 
due  to  ulcerative  endocarditis,  the  endocardial  layer  is  want- 
ing. Large  aneurisms  generally  contain  some  laminated 
coagula. 

Symptoms  and  physical  signs. — Aneurisms  of  the  heart  are 
cither  entirely  latent,  or  attended  by  the  symptoms  and  signs 
indicative  of  chronic  myocarditis.  Large  aneurisms,  which 
arc,  it  is  needless  to  say,  of  infinite  rarit>',  might  give  rise  to 
increased  dulness  on  percussion,  and  pulsation  in  the  region  of 
the  heart  Skoda,  quoted  by  Schrccttcr,'  observed  a  bulging 
of  the  intercostal  spaces  overlying  the  seal  of  an  aneurism. 


Diagnosis. — Small  aneurisms  cannot  of  course  be  recog- 
nised during  life.  An  aneurism,  of  sufficient  size  to  produce 
increased  impulse  and  increased  dulness  on  percussion,  would 
have  to  be  distinguished  from  simple  (general)  dilatation  of 
the  cardiac  cavities  and  from  aneurisms  of  the  aorta.  It  is 
most  improbable  tliat  any  of  the  readers  of  this  work  will 
meet  with  such  a  case.  The  position  and  outline  of  the  pulsa- 
tion and  dulness,  the  absence  of  any  of  the  ordinary  causes  of 
cardiac  dilatation  (such,  for  example,  as  stenosis  of  the  mitral 
orifice),  would,  1  should  suppose,  be  the  chief  facts  suggestive 

'  Ziemisat's  Cychpiedia,  vol.  vL  p.  246. 
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of  an  aneurism  of  the  heart ;  the  supposition  would,  of  course, 
be  strengthened  if  the  observer  had,  before  the  appearance  of 
the  physical  signs  suggestive  of  aneurism,  made  the  diagnosis 
of  libroid  degeneration  of  the  heart  These  suppositions  arc, 
It  is  needless  to  say,  purely  theoretical,  no  such  case  having 
come  under  my  own  personal  observation. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  must,  of  course,  be  based  upon 
the  general  condition  of  the  heart,  since  it  is  so  rarely  possible 
to  suspect  the  presence  of  a  cardiac  aneurism.  Cardiac  aneur- 
isms sometimes  rupture,  causing  sudden  or  instantaneous 
death  ;  in  other  cases  the  patient  dies  suddenly  from  syncope. 
Gradual  death  may,  of  course  result  from  the  fatty,  fibroid,  or 
otiier  cardiac  lesions,  which  hap[>en  to  be  present. 


Treatment. — Tlic  treatment  is  that  which  has  been  pre- 
viously recommended  for  fibroid  degeneration.  Should  the 
presence  of  a  large  cardiac  aneurism  be  suspected,  the  appro- 
priate treatment  for  aortic  aneurisms  should  be  carried  out 

HYPERTROrHY  AND   DILATATION  OF  THE   HEART. 

Hypertrophy  and  dilatation  are  closely  related,  and  arc 
very  often  met  with  in  combination  ;  hypertrophy,  it  is  true, 
not  unfrcquently  occurs  without  dilatation,  but  dilatation,  of 
the  ventricles  at  least,  is  almost  invariably  associated  with 
some  hypertrophy.  Mechanical  causes  play  a  very  important 
part  in  the  production  of  both  conditions  ;  but  the  vital  state 
of  the  organism  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  heart  in  particular,  is 
no  less  important ;  the  rapidity,  too,  with  which  the  mechanical 
causes  to  which  1  shall  presently  refer  more  in  detail,  are 
established,  exerts,  in  many  cases,  a  very  important  influence 
in  determining  the  nature  of  tlic  result  (/>.  in  determining 
whether  hypertrophy  or  dilatation  will  result).  An  obstruc- 
tion to  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  minute  arteries  of 
the  body,  which  raises  the  arterial  blood  pressure  and  throws 
an  increased  strain  on  the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle,  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  mechanical  causes,  which  in  some 
cases  determine  the  production  of  hypertrophy,  and  in  others 
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of  dilatation.  When  the  organism,  as  a  whole,  and  the  heart 
in  particular,  is  healthy,  and  when  the  obstruction  to  the  blood 
flow  is  slowly  and  gradually  established,  the  increased  stimula- 
tion of  the  cardiac  muscle,  and  the  increased  eflbrt  demanded 
of  it,  result  in  the  production  of  hypertrophy  ;  when,  on  the 
cont^a^>^  the  vitality  of  the  organism  as  a  whole  is  below  par, 
when,  more  especially,  the  cardiac  muscle  is  degenerated  or 
otherwise  diseased,  the  heart  doas  not  respond  to  the  increased 
stimulation,  and  instead  of  becoming  hypertrophied  and  equal 
to  cope  with  the  obstruction,  its  muscular  wall  yields  under 
the  increased  blood  pressure,  and  dilatation  is  produced. 
When,  again,  a  considerable  obstruction  is  very  rapidly  estab- 
lished there  may  be  no  time  for  the  production  of  hypertrophy  ; 
in  such  cases  rapid  or  acute  dilatation  is  produced.  The 
part  of  the  heart,  too,  wliich  receives  the  strain  and  has  to  put 
forth  the  increased  effort  to  overcome  the  obstruction,  is  a 
point  of  very  great  importance.  The  thick  left  ventricle 
possesses  a  much  greater  degree  of  reserve  force  than  the  thin- 
walled  left  auricle,  hence  its  tendenc>'  to  become  h\-pcrtro- 
phicd  rather  than  dilated  ;  the  auricle,  on  the  contrary*,  tends 
to  dilate  rather  than  l(»  hypertrophy. 

Now  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases,  in  which  mechani- 
cal causes  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  arc  met  with  in  the 
living  man,  the  organism,  as  a  whole,  and  the  heart  in  parti- 
cular, is  not  quite  healthy,  the  response  to  the  increased 
stimulus  is  consequently  imperfect,  and,  while  a  certain 
amount  of  hypertrophy  is  produced,  a  certain  amount  of 
dilatation  is  at  the  same  time  established.  In  many  cases, 
loo.  in  which  the  hypertrophy  was  in  the  earlier  stages 
tolerably  perfect,  and  the  dilatation  at  a  minimum,  the 
cardiac  muscle  subsequently  degenerates,  and  the  hyper- 
trophy gives  place  to  dilatation.  All  degrees  of  combina- 
tion are  therefore  met  with,  from  pure  hypertrophy  without 
any  dilatation  on  the  one  hand,  to  extreme  dilatation  with 
hypertrophy  at  a  minimum  on  the  other.  If  this  association 
be  clearly  kept  in  view,  \vc  may  now  conveniently  consider 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation  separately. 
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IIYPERTROPIIV  OF  THE   HEART. 

Defiftithfi. — Increase  of  the  muscular  wall  of  the  heart,  the 
result  of  increase  of  the  muscular  tissue.  (A  hypertrophied 
heart  is  heavier,  and  almost  always  larger,  than  a  normal 
heart,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  large,  heavy,  and 
thick-wallcd  hearts  are  not  necessarily  hypertrophied.  In- 
creased thickness  of  the  cardiac  walls  may  be  due  to  deposits 
of  fat,  increase  of  connective  tissue,  or  the  presence  of  new 
growths  (syphilitic  gummata,  cancerous,  or  sarcomatous 
nodules,  etc.) ;  in  many  cases  of  this  description,  to  which  the 
term  *  false'  or  *  spurious'  hypertrophy  is  sometimes  applied, 
the  proper  muscular  elements  are  in  places  atrophied,  and  the 
thickened  heart  is  actually  weaker  than  nonnal.  Increased 
size  of  the  heart  may  also  be  due  to  dilatation  ;  but,  as  I  have 
already  explained,  some  hypertrophy  is  almost  always  present 
in  cases  of  this  description  J. 


I'arifiifs. — Three  varieties  of  hypertrophy  arc  usually 
described,  viz. : — 

(i)  Simple  Hypertrophy. — In  this  form  the  muscular  wall 
of  the  heart,  or  rather  of  the  affected  cavity  of  the  heart,  for 
it  is  seldom  that  all  the  cavities  are  implicated,  is  increased, 
but  the  cavity  itself  is  of  normal  size.  The  left  ventricle  in 
cases  of  cirrhotic  Blight's  disease,  often  exhibits  this  form  of 
hypertrophy  to  perfection.  In  cases  of  long-continued  bron- 
chitis and  emphysema,  I  have  also  seen  the  right  ventricle 
enormously  hypertrophied  without  any  dilatation. 

(2)  Coitccntric  Hypertrophy. — This  form,  in  which  the  mus- 
cular wall  of  the  heart  is  increased  and  the  cavity  itself 
diminished  in  size  (contracted),  is  probably  identical  with 
that  previously  described  (/>.  with  simple  hypertrophy).  The 
apparent  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  cavity  is,  in  most  cases. 
if  not  in  all,  a/wj/  mortem  phenomenon,  and  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  heart's  action  was  arrested  in  systole,  and  that  the 
muscular  contraction  and  resulting  obliteration  of  the  cardiac 
cavity  continued  as  the  result  o^  post  mortem  rigidity.  If,  in 
cases  of  this  description,  the  heart  be  steeped  for  a  few  hours 
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in  warm  water,  so  as  to  render  its  walls  flaccid,  the  cavity 
which  seemed  to  be  obiiterated  will  usually  (always  in  my 
experience)  be  found  of  normal  size.  It  is,  in  fact,  extremely 
doubtful  if  concentric  hypcrtroph}'  ever  actually  occurs. 

(3)  Eccentric  Hypcrtn)phy, —  In  this  form  the  muscular 
wall  of  the  heart  is  increased,  while  the  cavity  is  at  the 
same  time  dilated.  Eccentric  hypertrophy  is  extremely 
common,  and  is  met  with  in  its  most  typical  form  in  the 
left  ventricle  of  long-continued  aortic  rc^rgitation.  It  is 
synonymous  with  the  form  of  dilatation  which  is  technically 
termed  dilatation  %vith  hypertropity^  in  contradistinction  to 
simple  dilatation. 


Etiology  and  Pathology — In  some  cases  the  hypertrophy 
is  general,  and  involves,  more  or  less,  all  four  cavities  of  the 
heart ;  more  commonly  it  is  limited  to  one  or  two  cavities  ; 
the  ventricles  arc  afTccted  much  more  frequently  than  the 
auricles,  and  the  cavities  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart  than 
those  on  the  right ;  the  order  of  relative  frequency  with 
which  the  four  cardiac  cavities  are  affected  is  therefore : — 

Left  ventricle. 
Right  ventricle. 
Left  auricle. 
Right  auricle. 

It  is  a  disputed  point,  whether  in  cases  of  cardiac  hyper- 
trophy there  is  an  actual  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
muscular  elements,  or  whether  the  original  muscular  fibres 
arc  simply  increased  in  size.  The  question  is  one  which  is 
not  of  any  great  practical  importance,  I  need  not,  therefore, 
enter  into  details,  suffice  it,  however,  to  say,  that  both  altera- 
tions probably  occur. 

Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  cause  of 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  increased  stimulation  and 
over-work.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  primary- 
cause  is  mechanical,  such,  for  example,  as  obstruction  to 
the  blood-flow  cither  inside  or  outside  the  organ.  Hyper- 
trophy seems  also  sometimes  to  be  caused  by  long -continued 
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over-activity,  the  result  of  neurotic  or  other  conditions,  in- 
dependently of  obstruction  to  the  blood-current  or  other 
mechanical  causes. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  remember  that  for  the  pro- 
duction of  satisfactory  hypertrophy  the  cardiac  muscle  must 
be  healthy,  and  the  conditions  for  its  nutrition  satisfactor>-. 
When,  for  instance,  the  muscular  fibres  arc  degenerated,  the 
heart  may  be  incapable  of  becoming  hypcrtrophied,  as  in  the 
case  of  cirrhosis  of  the  kidney  and  fibroid  degeneration  of 
the  heart,  which  I  have  previously  described.  So  again,  when 
the  arterial  blood  supply  to  the  cardiac  walls  is  insufficient  in 
consequence  of  disease  of  the  coronary  arteries,  or  when  the 
waste  products  of  combustion  are  retained  in  the  heart  in 
consequence  of  venous  congestion,  the  hyix^rtrophy  is  imper- 
fect, or,  if  it  should  have  been  previously  established,  gives 
place  to  dilatation  in  consequence  of  fibroid  or  fatty  changes 
in  the  thickened,  and,  at  the  same  time,  imperfectly  nourished 
muscular  walls  of  the  organ. 

The  chief  causes  of  hypertrophy  are  therefore  as  follows : — 
A.  ILx'triiisic  caust^s. 

I .  Long-cottiiHued  simple  over-activity  or  fiimtionat  excite- 
men/. —  Under  this  head  are  included  those  cases  oi  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart  which  result — {a)  from  physiological  over- 
activity, such  as  is  necessitated  by  violent  muscular  effort ; 
{b)  from  long-continued  neurotic  palpitation  due  to  any 
cause,  such  as  exophthalmic  goitre,  sexual  excesses  or  irre- 
gularities, etc  The  occurrence  of  cases  of  this  description, 
which  are  sometimes  called  cases  of  'idiopathic'  hypertrophy. 
%s  doubted  by  some  obser\'crs ;  but  while  allowing  that  they 
are  seldom  seen  on  the  post  mortem  table,  for  the  conditions 
with  which  they  arc  associated  are  rarely  fatal,  I  am  perfectly 
convinced,  from  the  cUnical  examination  of  living  patients, 
that  they  do  actually  occur.  In  these  cases  the  hypertrophy 
is,  as  a  ruXc^geuerat,  i.e.  it  involves  both  the  left  and  the  right 
hearts. 

2.  Obstruction  to  the  blood-floxv  outside  tlte  heart. — This  is 
an  extremely  common  cause  of  hypertrophy  both  of  the  left 
and  of  the  right  ventricles.     Any  obstruction,  for  example,  to 
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the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  systemic  arterial  system 
will,  if  long  continued,  produce  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle ;  while,  hj'pcrtrophy  of  the  rij^ht  ventricle  follows  any 
long-continued  obstruction  in  the  pulmonary  circuit  The 
different  pathological  conditions,  which  produce  hypertrophy 
of  the  left  and  right  ventricles,  and  which  are  included  under 
this  head,  will  be  presently  detailed.  In  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion the  hypertrophy  is,  in  many  cases,  purt^  Le.  unassociated 
with  dilatation. 

3.  Obstruction  to  tlie  btood-flou*  in  t/w  /wart  itself. — This, 
too,  is  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  cardiac  hy|x:rtrophy- 
Thc  cavit>',  which  is  situated  immediately  behind  the  obstruc- 
tion, becomes  first  hypcrtrophicd  ;  in  the  case  of  aortic  sten- 
osis, for  example,  the  left  ventricle  is  first  affected,  in  the 
case  of  mitral  stenosis  the  left  auricle,  and  so  on. 

4.  Increased  distention  of  a  cardiac  cavity.  —  When,  for 
example,  the  left  ventricle  receives  an  unusually  large  quan- 
tity of  blood,  as  it  does  in  ca-ses  of  aortic  and  mitral  rcgur^- 
tation,  its  muscular  wall  is  unduly  stimulated,  and  an  increased 
efff>rt  is  required  to  empty  it  ;  hypertrophy  is  in  consequence 
produced.  In  cases  of  this  description  the  hypertrophy  is 
always  combined  with  dilatation. 

5.  An  impediment  to  the  free  contraction  cf  t/te  ttcart,  such 
as  is  present  in  some  eases  of  adtierent  pericardium, — Cases  of 
adherent  pericardium  arc  not  unfrequently  met  with,  in  which 
the  heart  is  hypertrophied  ;  in  many  of  these  cases,  the  h>'per- 
trophy  is  due  to  associated  valvular  disease ;  but  in  some, 
it  is.  I  think,  in  part  at  least,  due  to  the  impediment  to 
the  free  action  of  the  organ,  which  is  caused  by  the  peri- 
cardial adhesions.  The  heart  is  most  likely  to  become 
hypcrtrophicd  when  the  pericardium  is  adherent  to  the 
chest-wall  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  exterior  of  the 
heart  on  the  other.  When  extensive  pericardial  adhesions 
of  this  description  are  present,  there  is  often  at  the  same  time 
extensive  fibroid  degeneration  of  the  myocardium.  In  such 
cases  the  cardiac  muscle  may  be  so  extensively  degenerated 
as  to  be  incapable  of  responding  to  the  extra  exertion  de- 
manded of  it.     In  fact,  in  many  cases  of  adherent  pericardium 
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the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  is  more  or  less  atrophied  ; 
and  it  is  in  cases  of  this  description,  in  which  the  walls  of 
the  heart  arc  often  much  thickened,  that  a  careless  observer 
is  likely  to  mistake  the  'spurious'  or  'false'  hypertrophy  for 
the  '  true  *  form  of  the  condition. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  hypertrophies  o(  the  left  and  right 
hearts,  and  of  the  individual  cavities  in  detail.  This  division 
of  the  subject  has  many  practical  advantages,  and  is  amply 
justified  by  the  results  of  clinical  vlwA  post  mortem  observation. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  hypertrophy  of  cither 
heart  is  very  generally  associated  with  some  hypertrophy  of 
the  other.  The  affection  of  both  hearts  is  sometimes  due  to 
the  fact,  that  the  original  cause  of  the  hypertrophy,  although 
situated  in  one  heart,  ultimately  throws  an  increased  strain 
on  the  other.  Aortic  regurgitation,  for  example,  first  causes 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  but  ultimately  causes  such 
engorgement  of  the  pulmonary  circulation,  that  hypertrophy 
of  the  right  ventricle  is  produced.  So.  too,  great  obstruction 
originating  in  the  lungs,  as  in  cases  of  long-continued  bron- 
chitis and  emphysema,  first  produces  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
heart,  but  ultimately  may  cause  some  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  which  the  arteries 
have  in  emptying  themselves  into  the  greatly  engorged  and 
now  distended  veins.  The  subcutaneous  drops>'  which  is 
usually  present,  also  mechanically  impedes  the  systemic  peri- 
pheral circulation.  Further,  the  venous  condition  of  the  blood 
adds  to  the  difficulties  of  the  arterial  circulation,  firstly^  by 
causing  increased  capillary'  resistance,  for  venous  blood  passes 
with  difficulty  through  the  capillary  vessels,  and  secondly^  by 
stimulating  the  vaso-motor  centre,  and  producing  contraction 
of  the  minute  arteries. 

Probably,  too,  it  is  impossible  to  have  much  hypertrophy 
of  one  ventricle  without  some  hyptTtrophy  of  the  other,  in 
consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  two  ventricles  arc  in  the 
habit  of  acting  harmoniously  together,  and  that  the  tissue** 
of  the  one  are  to  some  extent,  at  least,  continuous  with  tlie 
tissues  of  the  other.  In  a  case,  which  recently  came  under 
my  observation  in  the  post-mortem  theatre,  in  which  the  right 
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heart  was  enormously  hypcrtrophied  in  consequence  of  long- 
continued  bronchitis  cind  emphysema,  it  seemed  difficult  to 
account  for  tl^e  great  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  which 
was  also  present,  on  any  other  supposition. 

HYPERTROPHY   OF  THE   LEFT   VENTRICLE. 

Etiology. — The  left  ventricle  is  the  part  of  the  heart 
which  is  most  prone  to  h>-pertrophy.  The  chief  clinical  and 
pathological  conditions  which  produce  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle  are  as  follows  : — 

A.  I ni rifts ic  causes — />,  conditions  within  the  left  heart.' 
(l)  Aortic  Sfcnosis. — In  this  condition,  the  hypertrophy  is 
as  a  rule  *  simple/  />.  there  is  little  or  no  associated  dilatation. 
The  hypertrophy  results  from  the  increased  effort  which  is 
required  to  force  the  blood  through  the  narrowed  aortic 
orifice. 

(2)  Aortic  Regurgitation. — Here  the  hypertrophy  is  of  the 
*  ecccfttric'  variety  ;  the  associated  dilatation  is  often  consider- 
able, and  tiie  hypertrophy  great  ;  in  fact  it  is  in  cases  of  aortic 
regurgitation  that  the  largest  and  heaviest  hearts  occur.  It 
was  stated  recently  in  one  of  the  medical  journals  (I  have 
unfortunately  lost  the  reference),  that  a  heart  was  shown  to 
the  Medical  Society  of  New  York  which  weighed  no  less 
than  57  ounces,  Dr  Bristowc  has  recorded  another  which 
weighed  46^  ounces,  and  I  myself  have  met  with  an  example 
(the  case  detailed  on  page  501)  in  which  the  weight  of  the 
heart  was  45  ounces.  When  the  aortic  valve  is  incompetent, 
blood  is  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle  during  the 
ventricular  diastole  from  two  sources,  viz.,  from  the  aorta  on 
the  one  side,  and  from  the  left  auricle  on  the  other ;  the 
forcible  distention  of  the  cavity,  the  walls  of  which  are  flaccid, 
produces,  from  the  first,  some  dilatation  ;  the  muscular  wall 
of  the  cavity  is  more  forcibly  and  more  frequently  stimulated 
than  in  health  ;  and  there  is  at  the  same  time  an  unusually 
large  quantity  of  blood  to  be  discharged.     These  conditions 


*  It  will  be  observed  ih«(  I  use  (he  lerms  '  extriosic '  and  '  intrinsic '  as  applied 
to  the  left  heart,  and  not  to  the  heart  as  a  whole. 
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(excessive  stimulalion  and  the  increased  effort  required  to 
expel  the  abnormally  large  contents)  necessarily  lead  to 
hypertrophy. 

(3)  Mitral  incompetence. — In  free  mitral  regurgitation  the 
left  ventricle  is  almost  always  increased  in  thickness ;  the 
hypertrophy  being  of  the  ^eccentric'  variety,  i.r.  associated 
witli  some  dilatation.  (In  some  cases  the  hypertrophy  is  of 
the  '  spurious  *  or  *  false  *  form,  but  in  most  cases  true  hyper- 
trophy is  present).  Considerable  difference  of  opinion  has 
existed  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  hypertrophy  is  pro- 
duced in  cases  of  this  description,  (a)  The  chief  cause  is,  1 
believe,  excessive  stimulation  of  the  muscular  wall,  and  the 
increased  effort  which  is  required  to  expel  the  abnormally 
large  quantity  of  blood  which  the  cavity  contains.  In  cases 
of  free  mitral  regurgitation  the  left  auricle  and  the  whole  pul- 
monary circuit  arc  greatly  distended  during  the  ventricular 
systole ;  as  soon  as  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  ceases, 
the  mitral  valve  yields  before  blood  pressure,  and  an  unusually 
large  quantity  of  blood  passes  with  great  force  into  the  left 
ventricle,  the  walls  of  which  are  in  a  flaccid  and  relaxed  con- 
dition. Some  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  is  consequently 
produced,  its  muscular  wall  is  more  forcibly  and  frequently 
stimulated  than  in  health,  and  an  increased  effort  is  required 
to  expel  its  abnormally  large  contents ;  hence  the  production 
of  hypertrophy.  But  whilst  this  is  the  main  cause,  the  hyper- 
trophy is  probably  in  part  due  to  the  fact  (b)  that  the  left 
ventricle  shares  in  the  hypertrophy  of  the  right  heart,  which 
is  present  (this  point  has  been  previously  referred  to  on  page 
585) ;  possibly,  too,  in  the  later  stages  of  mitral  disease,  to 
{c)  the  difficulty  which  is  offered  to  the  passage  of  the  blood 
from  the  systemic  arterial  system  into  the  engorged  veins. 
(This  cause  of  hypertrophy  has  also  been  explained.  Sec 
page  585.)  The  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  which  is 
met  with  in  some  cases  of  mitral  stenosis  (in  which  the  left 
ventricle  is,  as  a  rule,  of  normal  size,  or  smaller  than  normal) 
is  probably  also  produced  in  the  manner  described  under  the 
two  latter  heads  {b  and  c). 

(4)  Pericarditis^  with  extensive  adhesions. — Tliere  is  seldom 
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much  true  h>-pcrtrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  in  such  cases. 
(The  manner  in  which  pericardial  adhesions  may  produce 
cardiac  hypertrophy  has  already  been  described.     See  page 

584.) 


B.  Extrinsic  dwses — (ir.  causes  outside  the  left  heart) 
\\  Bright s  Disease  of  the  Kidney. — Hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle  is  seen  in  all  forms  of  Bright  s  disease  (the  waxy 
or  lardaccous,  when  uncombined  with  cirrhosis,  excepted),  but 
roaches  its  highest  degree  in  the  cirrhotic  variety.  In  cases  cf 
this  description,  there  is  little  or  no  dilatation,  i>.  the  hyper- 
trophy is  of  tlie  ' simple'^  variety.  Various  theories  have 
been  advanced  to  account  for  the  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle  which  is  so  constantly  present  in  cirrhotic  Bright's 
disease.  All  obscr\'ers  are  agreed  firstly^  that  the  cause 
the  hypertrophy  is  situated  outside  the  hcart»  i.e,  in  some  parti 
of  the  arterial  or  capillary  systems ;  secondly^  that  in  conse- 
quence of  this  obstruction  in  the  arterial  or  capillary  system 
of  vessels,  the  arterial  blood  pressure  is  increased  ;  and  thirdly^ 
that  the  left  ventricle  has  consequently  more  work  to  do,  and 
therefore  becomes  hypcrtrophied.  But  opinions  differ  as  to 
the  exact  manner  in  which  the  obstruction  is  produced. 

Traubc  believed  that  the  increased  arterial  tension  re- 
sulted from  the  difficulty  which  the  blood  meets  with  in 
passing  through  the  cirrhosed  kidneys,  a  part  of  the  capillary 
system  of  the  kidneys  being  cut  off,  as  it  were,  by  the  fibroid 
lesion. 

Sir  William  Gidl  and  Dr  Sutton  suppose  that  the  cirrhosis 
of  the  kidney  is  only  part  and  parcel  of  a  vascular  lesion, 
arterio-capillary  sclerosis,  as  they  term  it,  which  is  distributed 
throughout  the  whole  b<xly  ;  and  that  the  increased  arterial 
tension  is  due  to  the  difficulty  which  tile  blood  rnccts  witli 
in  passing  through  the  minute  arteries  and  capillaries,  the 
calibre  of  which  is  narrowed  by  the  fibro-hyaloid  change 
which  they  claim  to  have  demonstrated. 

'  I  do  nol  refer  to  ihe  'conccniric  *  form,  which  is,  I  believe,  an  unreal  form  ; 
il  '\\  however,  in  cases  of  *  conlractrtl  '  kidney  that  lhi«  supposed  concentric 
hypertrophy  is  most  frequently  observed. 
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Dr  George  Johnson  thinks  that  in  consequence  of  the 
kidney  afifection,  excrementitious  products,  urea  and  its  com- 
pounds, arc  retained  in  the  blood  ;  that  the  muscular  coats  of 
the  minute  arteries  are  irritated  and  kept  in  a  spasmodic  state 
of  contraction,  and  become  hypertrophied  ;  and  that  in  con- 
sequence of  these  arterla]  changes  the  calibre  of  the  minute 
arteries  throughout  the  body  is  narrowed,  the  arterial  tension 
increased,  and  an  increased  strain  thrown  u]X)n  the  left 
ventricle, 

Dr  Broadhent  is  of  opinion  that,  while  contraction  of  the 
arterioles  may  give  rise  to  very  high  arterial  tension,  and  no 
doubt  often  co-operates  with  capillary  resistance  in  its  pro- 
duction, the  scat  of  the  obstruction  from  which  high  pressure 
within  the  arterial  system  usually  arises,  is  situated  in  the 
capillary  system  of  vessels.* 

Space  docs  not  permit  me  to  discuss  in  detail  the  various 
facts  and  arguments  which  have  been  brought  forward  in 
support  of  these  different  views.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I 
agree  with  those  who  think  Jrrstty,  that  the  primary'  cause  is 
the  kidney  lesion  ;  secoudiy,  that  in  consequence  of  the  kidney 
lesion  the  blood  becomes  loaded  with  excrementitious  matters, 
and  that  it  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  these  impurities  in  the 
blood  that  the  increased  arterial  tension  is  produced.  It  is 
much  more  difficult  to  decide  the  third  step  in  the  process, 
and  to  determine  the  exact  manner  in  which  the  increased 
arterial  tension  is  brought  about,  i.€.  whether  it  is  due  to 
increased  capillar)'  resistance  or  to  obstruction  in  the  minute 
arterioles  ;  probably  both  views  are  correct.  So  far  as  I  can 
weigh  the  facts,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  chief  cause 
of  the  obstruction  must  be  in  the  minute  arteries.  At  the 
same  time  I  am  quite  willing  to  allow  that  impure  blood 
probably  passes  through  the  capillaries  with  greater  difficulty 
than  healthy  blood.  I  atn  disposed,  therefore,  to  think  that 
the  increased  arterial  tension  of  cirrhotic  Hright's  disease  is 
due,  partly  to  increased  capillary  resistance,  partly  and  chiefly 
to  increased  contraction  of  the  minute  arteries.  The  over- 
contraction  of  the  arteries,  or  arterial  spmsm,  as  it  has  been 

'  British  Mtdifal Journal,  Aug.  25,  1883,  p.  J57. 
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termed,  is  possibly  produced  by  the  direct  irritation  of  urea 
and  its  products,  possibly,  as  Ludwig  has  supposed,  by  the 
action  of  the  retained  urinary  products  on  the  vaso-motor 
centre.  Perhaps,  too,  it  may  be  partly  caused,  as  Israel  and 
Grawitz  (quoted  by  \)t  Saundby  in  the  debate  on  increased 
arterial  tension  at  the  Liverpool  Meeting  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  'j,  by  the  direct  action  of  the  retained 
urinar>'  products  on  the  cardiac  ganglia  or  muscle  of  the 
heart.  (These  observers  have  showTi  that  high  arterial  tension 
may  be  produced  by  feeding  animals  on  urea.  It  is  interesting 
in  this  connection  to  remember  the  close  relationship  which, 
as  Gaskell  and  others  have  shown,  the  cardiac  muscle  bears  to 
unstriped  muscular  fibre,  and  the  fact  that  some  substances, 
€^.  digitalis,  which  stimulate  the  muscular  fibre  of  the  heart, 
also  act  upon  the  muscular  coats  of  the  arteries.  It  is  highly 
probable,  therefore,  that  if  urea  directly  stimulates  the  cardiac 
muscular  fibre,  it  also  directly  stimulates  the  muscular  coat 
of  the  minute  arteries — an  additional  argument  to  the  others 
which  can,  I  think,  be  legitimately  advanced  to  show  that  the 
contraction  of  the  arterioles  exercises  a  very  important,  I 
would  say,  the  most  important  part,  in  the  production  of  the 
high  arterial  tension  of  Bright's  disease.) 

2.  Af/tcroma. — All  observers  agree  that  a  rigid  inelastic 
condition  of  the  arteries  causes  a  decided  obstruction  to  the 
blood  current,  and  throws  an  increased  strain  on  the  left  ven- 
tricle, which  tends,  therefore,  to  become  hypcrtrophied.  In 
some  cases  of  this  description,  the  cardiac  muscle  is  fatt}'  or 
otherwise  degenerated,  and  incapable  of  much  hypertrophy  ; 
dilatation  thenofcour.se  results. 

3.  Constriction  of  the  aorta  or  large  hJood-vrsseis. — The 
thoracic  aorta  is  sometimes  constricted  as  the  result  of  con- 
genital malformation  (the  constriction  is  usually  situated  just 
beyond  the  ductus  arteriosus  Botalli)  ;  and  in  these  cases 
the  left  ventricle  has  been  found  hypcrtrophied.  Spinal 
curvatures  and  intra-thoracic  tumours,  which  press  upon 
and  constrict  the  aorta  or  its  large  branches  as  tliey  leave 
the   narrow  upper  outlet   of  the  thoracic  cavity,  may  also 

'  Rcpurtcd  in  the  British  MedicaJ Jonmai  for  Aug.  25.  1883,  p.  361. 
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act  as  mechanical  causes  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle. 
Obstruction  of  the  abdominal  aorta  may  also  have  the  same 
cfifecL  The  influence  which  aneurismal  dilatations  of  the 
aorta,  more  especially  saccular  aneurisms,  have,  in  causing 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  is  doubtful ;  theoretically  we 
would  expect  hypertrophy  to  be  produced,  more  particularly 
in  cases  of  general  dilatation  ;  in  some  cases  it  certainly  does 
occur,  but  not  in  all.  It  is  frequently  absent  when  tlie  aneur- 
ism is  saccular. 

4.  Prex/uifuy. — The  hypertrophy  due  to  this  cause  is  so 
well  known  as  to  need  no  comment 

5.  Ot/orosis  and  progressive  pernicious  amrmiti. — In  these 
conditions, arterial  tension  is  usually  increased,  partly,  1  believe, 
in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  with  which  anaemic  blood 
passes  through  the  systemic  capillaries,  partly  because  of 
the  contracted  condition  of  the  minute  arteries,  produced  by 
stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  centre.  (Physiologists  have 
shown  that  the  vaso-motor  centre  is  stimulated  not  so  much 
by  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  as  by  a  deficiency 
of  oxygen.) 

6.  Pulmoftary  lesions  (such  as  emphysema  and  cirrhosis) 
iind  lesions  of  the  right  heart.  —  In  long-continued  cases  of 
this  description  the  left  ventricle  may  ultimately  become 
hypertrophied.  The  exact  mode  of  causation  has  been  pre- 
viously described.     (See  page  585.) 


Symptoms  and  consequences  of  hypcrtrcphy  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle.— In  considering  the  symptoms  and  consequences  of 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  it  must  always  be  remem- 
bered, that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  condition  is 
secondary,  and  that  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  salutary 
change. 

The  hypertrophy  itself  may  produce  no  discomfort  to  the 
patient ;  and  even  when  it  does  produce  symptoms,  they  arc 
almost  always  secondary  and  subordinate  to  those  which 
result  from  the  primary  lesion.  The  symptoms,  which  may 
result  from  the  hypertrophy  itself,  are : — consciousness  of  the 
action  of  the  heart  (uneasiness,  a  feeling  of  distention  in  the 
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pr«ecordtaI  region,  intermittent  action,  and,  above  all,  palpita- 
tion) ;  shortness  of  breath  ;  symptoms  due  to  ovcr-distcntion 
of  the  vessels,  such  as  throbbing  of  the  arteries,  fulness  of  the 
heart,  headache,  flushings,  noises  in  the  ears,  flashes  before  the 
eyes,  etc  Palpitation  is  very  common  in  the  advanced  stageit 
of  hypertrophy,  and  is  suggestive  of  commencing  dilatation  ; 
it  indicates,  as  a  rule,  that  the  enlarged  heart  is,  in  conse- 
quence of  degenerative  (fibroid  or  fatty)  changes,  unable  to 
cope  with  this  obstacle  in  front ;  or,  to  use  the  expressive 
words  of  Dr  Fothcrgill.  'palpitation  is  the  outward  visible 
sign  of  internal  incompetence/* 

The  injurious  results  which  may  follow  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle  are  atheroma  and  aneurismal,  or  simple  dilatation 
of  the  arteries,  and  arterial  rupture.  These  results  do  not,  of 
course,  ahvays  occur ;  they  arc  only  likely  to  be  produced  in 
those  cases  in  which  an  excessive  quantity  of  blood  is  pro- 
pelled by  the  hypertrophied  left  heart  into  the  arterial  system. 
They  are  most  likely  to  occur  in  atheroma,  in  kidney 
disease,  and  in  those  cases  of  aortic  incompetence  in  which 
there  is  no  obstruction  at  the  aortic  orifice.  In  cases  of  this 
description,  the  force  of  the  hypertrophied  left  ventricle  is,  as 
it  were,  expended  on  the  arterial  system,  and  if  the  arteries 
are  degenerated,  aneurism  and  rupture  may  of  course  arise. 
We  know,  too,  that  sudden  and  forcible  distention  of  the 
arteries,  when  long  continued,  is  a  fertile  source  of  atheroma. 
Long  continued  and  forcible  ovcr-distention  of  the  arterial 
system  (such  as  is  met  with  in  some  cases  of  cardiac  hyper- 
trophy), may,  therefore,  lead  to  the  formation  of  aneurisms 
and  to  arterial  ruptures,  firstly,  by  causing  arterial  degenera- 
tion (x^r.  atheroma),  and  secondly,  by  causing  the  degenerated 
and  weakened  vessel  to  dilate  or  give  way. 

I  n  those  cases  of  hypertrophy,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which 
the  force  of  the  left  ventricle  is  not  expended  on  the  arterial 
.system,  as  for  example,  in  stenosis  of  the  aortic  orifice  and 
incompetence  of  the  mitral,  tlicse  injurious  consequences  do 
not  occur.  In  aortic  stenosis,  the  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle  is  altogether  salutarj^ ;   in   mitral   incompetence,  it 
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is  not  altogether  beneficial,  for  the  greater  the  force  with  which 
the  regurgitant  current  is  driven  backwards  through  the  mitral 
orifice,  the  greater  will  be  the  dilatation  of  the  left  auricle  and 
the  engorgement  of  the  parts  behind  it,  other  things,  more 
particularly  the  extent  of  the  mitral  leak,  being  equal. 


Physical  sights. —  The  physical  signs  which  are  met  with  in 
cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  vary  with  the  nature 
of  the  primary  lesion  on  which  the  hy(x?rtrophy  depends. 
When  the  hypertrophy  is  due  to  mitral  regurgitation  or 
aortic  incompetence,  for  example,  \\\<s  primary  physical  signs, 
as  I  term  them,  of  those  lesions  will  be  present^  in  addition  to 
those  which  result  from  the  hypcrtrojjhy. 

The  physical  signs  characteristic  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle  fer  s£  (/>.  the  primary  physical  signs  of  hyper- 
trophy, as  they  may  be  termed)  are  the  physical  results  of  an 
enlarged  and  forcibly  contracting  left  heart.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  remembered  that  these  physical  signs  are  not  invari- 
ably present,  for  if  the  enlarged  and  forcibly  acting  left 
ventricle  is  extensively  covered  by  lung,  as  it  is.  for  example 
in  pulmonary  emphysema,  the  physical  indications  may  not  be 
apparent. 

The  iiptw  beat  is  displaced  downwards  and  outwards,  and 
may  be  situated  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  or  even  the  eighth  inter- 
space, one,  two,  or  even  three  inches  outside  the  line  of  the 
nipple.  (Sec  fig.  246.)  (When  the  apex  is  much  displaced 
the  heart  is  usually  dilated  as  well  as  hypertrophied.) 

The  impulse  of  the  heart  is  more  forcible  than  in  health 
and  in  many  cases  the  front  wall  of  the  chest  is  forcibly  raised 
up,  as  it  were,  en  masse.  The  contraction  of  the  organ,  and 
therefore  the  impulse,  are  often  more  deliberate  than  in  health. 
A  double  impulse  or  shock  is  sometimes  perceptible,  the  first 
and  chief  impulse  corresponding  to  the  systole  of  the  ventricle, 
the  second  and  weaker  impulse  to  the  closure  of  the  aortic 
segments  and  to  the  cardiac  rebound. 

The  praecordial  region  is,  in  some  cases  (more  especially  in 
children  and  young  persons  in  whom  the  chest-wall  is  soft 
and  yielding),  more  prominent  than  in  health. 

P  P 
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The  areas  of  cardiac  dnincss,  both  superficial  and  deep 
arc  incrcnsed.  and  the  percussion  resistance  is  {^ater  than  in 
health.  In  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  the  cardiac 
dulncss  is  increased  in  the  vertical,  and  to  some  extent 
also  in  the  transverse  directions,  for  the  hypertrophy  is 
usually,  as  I  have  previously  pointed  out,  associated  with 
son)c  dilatation.     ("See  fip.  246.) 
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The  characUr  of  thr  tuart  sounds  depends  more  parti- 
cularly upon  the  nature  of  the  primary  lesion.  When  the 
hypertrophy  depends  upon  extra-cardiac  conditions.  i.e.  when 
there  is  no  valvular  disease,  and  when  the  heart  is  (except- 
ing the  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle)  otherwise  health)-, 
the  impulse  of  the  hypcrtrophicd  heart  can  sometimes  be 
heard  against  the  chest-wall  as  a  jar  or  click ;  the  first 
sound  is  usually  more  prolonged,  more  muflled  and  duller 
than  in  health,  and  not  unfrequently  reduplicated ;  when 
the  hypertrophy  is  combined  with  dilatation,  the  first  sound 
is»  on  the  contrar>'.  louder  and  shorter  than  natural ;  the  aortic 
second  sound  is,  as  a  rule,  loud  and  accentuated.  When 
the  hypertrophy  depends  upon  intra-cardiac  causes,  such  as 
aortic  or  mitral  disease,  the  sounds  are,  of  course,  modified 
in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  valvular  lesion. 

The  character  of  (he  cardiographic  (racing. — The  systolic 
portion  of  the  tracing  is  very  prominent,  the  summit  being 
broad  and  sustained,  and  the  eminence,  /.  well  marked. 
(See  figs.  247  and  248.) 


Kk;.  247. 


Fit;.  24^. 


Fio.  34T.~Cardio/^aphu  tracmg  in  hypertrophy  af  tht  U/t  vttttricU,    {A/itf 

Galahiw. ) 

'  Emily  L.,  at.  8.  Loud  sj-stolic  ninrmitr  at  the  aprx,  preroled  l)y  a  very  faint 
rambling  sound.  A  presytolic  mumiur  hatv  Iwen  henrd  previously.  Heart  much 
h}*pcrtruphiet1.  K  96.'    {Cu/s  Hospital  Ktportx,  1875,  p.  313.1 

Fin.  248. -—Cardiopaphic  tracin,^  itt  hypertrophy  0/  thr  teft  vmtrute.  — ( After 

Gaiat'in. ) 

'  Thoma.'s  O.,  xt.  56.  Chronic  Mright**  itUea.<«e  with  atheromatous  arteries. 
Tlie  cardiac  impnl&e  was  vcrj'  powerful,  Inil  n«»  qiurnrnir  was  hear<.l,  1'.  63.' — {GHy't 
Hospital  kepcrts,  1875.  p.  jia.J 
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The  character  of  th^  puise  also  varies  in  accordance  with 
the  cause  of  the  hypertrophy.  When  the  hypertrophy  is  due 
to  extra-cardiac  conditions,  such  as  cirrhotic  Rright's  disease, 
the  pulse  is  firm,  strong,  and  sustained  ;  sometimes  full  and 
large,  but  more  frequently  of  normal  volume  or  contracted. 
When  the  hypertrophy  depends  upon  intra-cardiac  condi- 
tions, the  character  of  the  pulse  is  variously  modified  in 
accordance  with  the  special  nature  of  the  valvular  lesion.* 
The  heart's  action,  and  therefore  the  pulse,  is,  as  a  rule» 
regular ;  and  in  this  respect  there  is  a  striking  difference 
between  cases  of  typical  hypertrophy  and  cases  of  typical 
dilatation ;  in  the  latter  condition  marked  irregularity  is 
frequently  present 

The  character  of  the  sphygmographic  tracing  depends 
upon  the  condition  of  the  valvular  apparatus  of  the  heart  and 
to  a    considerable  extent   upon   the  state  of  the   peripheral 


Fig.  349. — Sphygmographit  tracing/tviH  a  case  9/  Chronic  Bri^kti  duttuu  fi«M 
hyptrirophy  of  the  Up  ventrictt. 

The  pulse  is  one  of  tiigh  tension  :  ihc  tiilal  wave  is  strongly  murked. 


Fig.  I^Q.—Sphy^agraphic  traciug/rvm  a  case  of  mitra/  Jistase^  after  the 
(^ministration  of  Jigita/ii. 

The  heATt  was  much  h>-)>erlrophicil  ;  the  pulse  wu  intermittent,  each  of  the 
puUc   curvet  shown  in   the   figure  uccupiek   Ihc  time   uf  two  ordinary  cardi&c 

revolutions. 

'  The  special  characters  of  the  pulae  in  aortic  and  mitral  lesions  u-e  described 
on  pages  444,  49a,  513,  and  525. 
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vessels  (whether  firmly  contracted,  atheromatous,  etc.)  ;  the 
tidal  wave  is  usually  very  prominent,  and  the  systolic  portion 
of  the  tracing  more  sustained  than  normal ;  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  peripheral  vessels  arc  not  ver>'  tightly  constricted 
the  up-stroke  is  taller  than  normal.  The  tracings  shown  in 
figs.  24Q.  250.  and  251.  illustrate  some  of  these  points. 


Pressurt  ^\  os. 

FlC  351. — /ht/re  iraciNj^ /fi  a  •jv  r/  hyftrln^phy  of  the  hfi  vetUrkU  {proh^y) 
Uipendmg  h/^oh  cirrhosii  of  the  JtitiH^y. 


HYPERTROPHV   OF  THE    RIGHT  VENTRICLE. 

."Etiology. — Hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  is  much  more 
frequently  due  to  extrinsic  than  to  intrinsic  causes,  i.e.  to  con- 
ditions without,  rather  than  within,  the  right  heart.*  More  or 
less  dilatation  is  almost  always  associated  with  hypertrophy 
of  the  right  heart,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  dilatation 
is  in  excess  of  the  hypertrophy.  In  this  respect,  therefore, 
hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  differs  somewhat  from 
hypertrophy  of  the  left.  Cases  are,  however,  occasionally  met 
with  in  which  the  right  ventricle  is  greatly  hypertrophied,  and 
in  which  there  is  little  or  no  dilatation.  (I  h.-ive  before  me 
the  heart  of  a  patient  who  suffered  for  many  years — from 
youth  upwards, — from  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema ;  the 
right  ventricle  Is  enonnously  hypertrophied,  but  the  cavity  is 
not  dilated.)  Cases  of  this  description  are,  however,  rare,  and 
probably  only  occur  in  young  subjects  in  whom  the  recuper- 
ative powers,  which  favour  the  production  of  hypertrophy,  arc 
great,  and  in  whom  the  cardiac  muscle  is  perfectly  healthy. 

'  The  reader  must  rcmcml>er  that  iht  icrm*  'extrinsic*  and  'inlrimic'  arc  here 
applied  nm  lo  the  heart  ai  a  fi'iff^,  hul  to  iu  Hghl  batfonly. 
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The  conditions  which  produce  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
ventricle  arc  as  follows : — 

A.  Extriustc  Causes. 

1.  Mitrai  lesions.  (Both  stenosis  and  incompetence.) — 
The  right  ventricle  is  generally  found  (after  death)  to  be 
considerably  dilated  as  well  as  hyperlrophied.  In  the  earlier 
stages  (but  probably  only  in  young  subjects  and  in  cases 
in  which  the  cardiac  muscle  is  not  degenerated),  the  hyper- 
trophy may  for  a  time  be  simple,  i>.  unattended  by  any 
dilatation. 

2.  Primary  iunx  disease. — Emphysema*  cirrhosis,  and  all 
lung  diseases,  which  interfere  with  the  passage  of  the  blood 
from  the  right  to  the  left  heart,  throw  an  increased  strain  on 
the  right  ventricle,  and  tend  to  produce  hypertrophy.  In 
exceptional  cases  the  hypertrophy  is,  as  I  have  just  pointed 
out,  attended  with  little  or  no  dilatation,  i.e.  is  simple:  but  in 
the  large  majority,  dilatation  is  not  only  present,  but  is  in 
excess  of  hypertrophy. 

3.  Narrozi'ift^  of  the  pulmottary  artery  in  consequence  oj 
externai pressure. — This  is  an  extremely  rare  cause  of  hyper- 
trophy of  the  right  ventricle,  but  it  docs  occasionally  occur. 

B.  Intrinsic  Causes. 
I.  Pnlmonar)'  stenosis. —  In  cases  of  congenital  pulmonary 
stenosis,  the  right  ventricle  is  not  always  hypertrophicd,  for 
the  foramen  ovale  frequently  remains  patent,  and  by  allowing 
the  blood  to  pass  directly  from  the  right  to  the  left  auricle, 
takes  off  the  strain  from  the  right  heart.  In  those  cases  of 
pulmonary  stenosis,  in  which  the  blood  has  to  pass  through 
the  lungs  in  order  to  get  to  the  left  heart,  the  right  ventricle 
docs  become  hyiK-rtrophiet!. 

2.  Pu/monary  incompetence.— \v\comiiticncc  ^i  the  pulmon- 
ary orifice  is  so  infinitely  rare,  that,  for  practical  purposes,  it 
may  be  left  out  of  account.  It  would  produce  hypertrophy 
and  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle,  just  as  incompetence  of 
the  aortic  valve  produces  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the 
left 

3.  Tricuspid  tneonipetcnce. —  Primary  tricuspid  incompetence 
is  rare.     It  would  probably  be  attended  by  some  hypertrophy 
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of  the  right  ventricle.  Secondary-  tricuspid  incompetence  (the 
result  of  mitral  lesions  or  primary  lung  disease)  occurs  after 
the  right  heart  has  become  dilated,  and  can  hardly,  therefore, 
be  expected  to  produce  much  or  any  hypertrophy  of  the 
right  ventricle.  The  very  fact  that  tricuspid  incompetence  is 
established,  shows  that  the  right  heart  is  failing,  and  unequal 
to  meet  the  demands  upon  it,  />.  is  unable  to  become  hypcr- 
trophied. 

4.  Pericarditis,  with  adhesions. — The  effect  of  pericardial 
adhesions  in  producing  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  has 
already  been  described.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  tlie 
right  heart,  which  is  probably  more  apt  to  become  hyper- 
trophicd  and  dilated  in  consequence  of  pericardial  adhesions, 
than  the  left. 

Symptoms  and  consequences  of  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
ventricle, — in  the  great  majority  of  crises,  hypertrophy  of  the 
right  ventricle  is  secondary  to  some  obstruction  in  front.  The 
symptoms  with  which  it  is  associated  arc  usually,  therefore, 
those  of  mitral  or  lung  disease,  shortness  of  breath  being  one 
of  the  most  prominent.  The  hypertropliy  itself  is  conserva- 
tive and  salutar>'.  Hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  may 
be  attended  with  a  feeling  of  tightness,  uneasiness,  beating, 
etc.,  in  the  pit  of  the  epigastnum,  but  sensations  of  this 
description  are  usually  associated  with  dilatation  rather  than 
with  simple  hypertrophy.  The  condition  is  not,  in  fact, 
attended  by  any  characteristic  symptoms.  When  dilatation 
is  combined  with  hypertrophy,  symptoms  of  engorgement  of 
the  systemic  veins  and  of  embarrassed  pulmonary  circulation 
arc  usually  present*  The  more  the  dilatation  exceeds  the 
hypertrophy  the  greater  will  be  the  venous  engorgement,  the 
greater,  therefore,  the  symptoms,  and  vice  zrrsef. 

The  pulmonary  symptoms  are  in  part  due  to  the  defective 
blood  supply  to  the  lungs,  which  results  from  the  dilated 
condition  of  the  right  heart,  but  chiefly  to  the  primary  lesion 
— mitral  disease,  or  bronchitis  and  emphysema,  for  example. 

'  Should   Ihr  triciispiti  give  way,  the  ii<*ual  physical  u(£n«  nf  that  cunditiim 
(systolic  uicuspid  munnur,  jugular  pulbaliun,  etc.)  will,  of  coune,  Iw  prckcni. 
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Though  hypertrophy  of  the  ri^ht  ventricle  is  a  compensator)'' 
condition  (for  it  enables  the  ri^ht  heart  to  cope  wnth  an 
obstacle  in  front)  it  is  not  an  unmixed  good,  for  the  in- 
creased blootj  pressure,  which  is  present  in  the  pulmonary 
circuit  (the  result  partly  of  the  obstruction  in  front  and 
partly  of  the  increased  pressure  from  behind)  is  apt  to 
lead  to  rupture  of  the  pulmon.ir)'^  capillaries,  and  to  produce 
hiemoptysis,  pulmonary  apoplexy,  atheroma  of  the  pulmonary 
arter>',  etc. 


T/u^  physical  signs  of  hypertrophy  of  the  right  fentricle  are 
those  ^'vf  an  enlarj^'ed  and  powerfully  acting  right  heart  The 
left  a|3cx  beat  is,  as  a  rule,  more  diffused  and  displaced  a  little 
to  the  left  (but  not  doumxvards  and  to  the  left  as  it  is  in 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle),  pulsation  is  often  visible  in 
the  pit  of  the  epigastrium,  or  between  the  left  apex  beat  and 
the  lower  end  of  the  sternum.  On  palpation  the  pulsation  of 
the  right  heart  is  felt  to  be  stronger  than  in  health.  The 
cardiac  dulness  is  increased,  more  especially  in  the  transverse 
direction  and  to  the  right  of  the  sternum.  (Sec  fig.  252.) 
The  first  sound  over  the  right  ventricle  is.  as  a  rule,  louder 
and  sharper  than  in  health  (hyj>ertrophy  of  the  right  heart  is 
almost  always  associated  with  a  considerable  degree  of  dilata- 
tion) ;  the  second  pulmonary  sound  is  accentuated,  and  some- 
times reduplicated.  The  radial  pulse  is,  in  most  cases,  small 
and  weak  (in  consequence  of  the  mitral  lesion  or  lung  disease 
with  which  the  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  is  associ- 
ated), and  il  never  presents  the  firm  hard  sustained  character 
which  it  hiis  in  many  case^  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle. 
The  venous  circulation  is  often  congested.  (Congestion  of  the 
systemic  venous  circulation  is  a  sign  of  failure  of  the  right 
heart  rather  than  of  increased  strength,  and  is  indicative  of 
dilatation  rather  than  hyjx^rtrophy  ;  it  must,  however,  be  re- 
membered that  some  dilatation  is  almost  always  combined 
with  the  hypertrophy,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  venous 
engorgement  is  not  uncommon  in  cases  in  which  signs  of 
hyijertrophy  of  the  right  heart  are  well  marked.) 


Hypertrophy  of  the  Auricles. 
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Fig.  252. — Hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventride, — {After  von  Dusch.) 

The  normal  outline  of  the  heart  is  represented  by  a  continuous  line ;  the 
hypertrophied  right  heart  by  a  dotted  line. 

HYPERTROPHY  OF   THE  AURICLES. 

The  auricles  arc  much  more  prone  to  become  dilated  than 
hypertrophied. 


Hypertrophy  of  the  Left  Auricle  is  more  frequently  met 
with  than  hypertrophy  of  the  right ;  it  results   from  mitral 
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stenosis,  and  reaches  its  highest  degree  of  development, 
though  that  is  never  great,  in  young  persons,  and  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  cardiac  muscle  is  sound  and  capable  of 
considerable  hypertrophy.  Hypertrophy  of  the  left  auricle  is, 
as  we  have  previously  seen,  one  means  by  which  an  obstruc- 
tion at  the  mitral  orifice  is  compensated,  and  is,  therefore, 
beneficial.  It  also  occurs  in  some  cases  of  mitral  regurgita- 
tion. Hypertrophy  of  the  left  auricle  is  not  attended  by  any 
positive  symptoms  or  phy.sical  signs  except  perhaps  the  pre- 
sence of  an  exaggerated  auricular  wave  in  the  cardiographic 
tracing.     (See  fig.  253). 


Kiii.  2%y.—CarJiifxra^i€trafntgtn  a  nut »/ mtit'ol Utwfii.—KA/ter  Calahin.) 

*  Henry  A.,  a:t  8,  Systolic  ami  Umg,  harsh  presy^Htlic  nmrniurs  ai  the  a^iex, 
bfjih  accon)|ianic(l  liy  thrill.  The  |irc*.ystolic  munimr  cn-nmcnced  iinniciluicly 
from  Ihc  sccoiul  M'UIhI,  and  w^ib  separated  i>y  a  fehort  pause  from  the  sysicde.  The 
lirackel  in  the  hgure  re[Xe»cnt<i  ihe  iluintiun  of  the  mtirmur,  which  is  M;[:tamtct| 
hy  a  (lutinct  interval  from  the  ventricular  "^yslolc.  Tlie  lettn  a,  tndicale«  ihe 
greatest  auricular  coiilrnction.*'— (G'wy'i  Hospital  KffHfrts,  1S75,  p.  314.) 

HyjKTtrophy  of  the  left  auricle  may  be  suspected,  when 
the  presence  of  mitral  constriction  is  evidenced  by  a  loud  pre- 
systolic murmur,  and  when  the  lung  symptoms,  and  signs  of 
secondary  changes  in  the  right  heart  are  slight.  (The  fact 
that  the  lung  symptoms  and  signs  of  engorgement  of  the  right 
heart  are  slight,  does  not  necessarily  show  that  the  left  auricle 
is  hypcrtrophied,  for  a  slight  amount  of  mitral  stenosis  will  of 
course  only  produce  slight  engorgement  in  the  pulmonary- 
circuit  A  small  amount  of  constriction  is  not,  as  a  rule, 
attended  by  a  well-marked  presystolic  murmur,  for,  as  we  have 
previously  seen,  a  certain  degree  of  constriction  is  required  for 
the  production  of  the  fluid  vein  on  which  the  murmur  depends. 
If,  therefore,  a  well-marked  presystolic  murmur  is  present,  and 
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if,  in  addition,  the  symptoms  are  trivial,  and  if  the  signs  of 
secondary  changes  in  the  right  heart  are  slight,  the  probability 
is  that  the  lesion  is  not  altogether  a  trivial  one.  Hence  it  is 
allowable  to  conclude,  in  cases  of  this  description,  that  the 
absence  of  lung  symptoms,  and  of  signs  of  right-sidetl  hyper- 
trophy, arc  due  to  compensating  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
auricle.) 

Hypertrophy  of  tlte  Right  Auricle  is  much  more  rare  than 
hypertrophy  of  the  left,  for  tricuspid  stenosis  is,  compared 
with  mitral  stenosis,  a  rare  condition.  The  resisting  power, 
too,  of  the  right  auricle,  is  less  than  that  of  the  left,  and  the 
right  auricle  is,  therefore,  even  more  prone  to  undergo  dilata- 
tion than  the  left.  In  some  cases,  however,  a  considerable 
degree  of  hypertrophy  is  observed.  The  best  example  which 
has  come  under  my  own  notice  is  the  case  of  primary  lung 
obstruction  (chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema  from  early 
childhood)  to  which  I  have  previously  referred.  In  that  case 
not  only  was  the  right  ventricle  enormously  hypertrophicd 
and  ver>'  little  dilated,  but  the  right  auricle  was  also  notably 
hypertrophicd,  and  the  hypertrophy  of  the  right  auricle 
seemed  in  that  case  to  be  due  to  constriction  of  the  tricuspid 
orifice,  which  in  its  turn  was  apparently  the  result  of  a  thick- 
ening of  the  muscular  wall  of  the  heart,  and  twisting  of  the 
tricuspid  segments,  which  were  themselves  healthy.  When 
the  right  auricle  is  hypertrophicd  as  well  as  dilated,  its  pulsa- 
tions can  usually  be  perceived  in  the  second  and  third  right 
interspaces,  but  to  this  point  I  wnll  again  refer  under  the  head 
of  dilatation. 


The  Diagnosis  of  Hypertrophy  of  the  Heart. 

The  diagnosis  of  hypertrophy  of  the  ventricles,  more 
especially  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  is,  as  a  rule, 
easy,  and  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that  the  physical  signs  of 
an  enlarged  and  forcibly  contracting  heart  are  present.  When 
the  limgs  arc  emphysematous,  the  diagnosis  may  be  difficult 
or  impossible,  since  it  may  be  impossible  to  discover  either 
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the  enlargement  or  the  incrcascc  force  of  the  cardiac  contrac- 
tions. It  must  also  be  remembered  that  enlargement  of  the 
heart,  on  the  one  hand,  may  be  simulated  by  all  those  con- 
ditions in  which  the  prarcordial  dulncss  is  increased  ;  and  that 
the  increased  action  of  a  hypertrophied  heart,  on  the  other, 
may  be  simulated  by  the  forcible  contraction  of  temporary 
(neurotic)  excitement.  Before,  therefore,  diagnosing  hyper- 
trophy of  the  ventricles  (either  right  or  left  or  both),  the 
observer  must  satisfy  himself  that  both  conditions,  viz.  an 
enlarged  and  a  forcibly  contracting  heart  arc  present ;  in- 
creased dulness  without  increased  force  of  contraction,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  increased  action  without  increased  dulness  on 
the  other,  being  insufficient.  The  opinion  is,  of  course,  greatly 
strengthened  if  a  distinct  (extra-cardiac  or  intra-cardiac)  cause 
for  the  hypertrophy  is  present. 

The  reader  is  advised  to  refer  to  what  has  been  stated 
with  regard  to  the  differential  diagnosis  of  increased  dulness 
over  the  prxcordia,  on  page  129. 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  pericardial  effusion  and  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart  is  given  in  Table  VII..  page  334  ;  while 
the  differential  diagnosis  nf  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the 
heart  is  discussed  on  page  626. 


The  conditions  which  are  most  likely  to  be  confounded 
w  ith  hypertrophy  of  the  ventricles  are  : — 

1.  !ncnased  exposure  of  tfu  organ,  or  '  npparfttt  enlarge- 
mentl  as  it  may  be  termed. — The  points  to  which  attention  is 
10  be  directed  in  order  to  solve  this  question,  are  detailed  on 
pages  131  and  132,  to  which  the  reader  is  again  referred. 

2.  Temporary  ox*er-action  the  result  of  neurotic  causes 
{neurotic  palpitation), — In  some  cases  the  heart  is.  I  believe, 
actually  enlarged  ;  but,  in  the  majorit>',  this  is  not  so. 
Cardiac  hypertrophy  is  to  be  excluded  when  the  precordial 
dulness  is  not  increased,  and  when  the  apex  beat  is  in  its 
usual  position.  The  exact  characters  of  the  pulse  and  of  the 
cardiac  contractions  (whether  slow  and  deliberate,  quick  and 
excited,  etc.),  must  also  be  observed.  In  doubtful  cases  the 
presence    of   any    intra-cardiac   or  extra-cardiac    condition, 
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capable  of  producing  hypertrophy,  is  a  fact  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

3.  Displacement  of  tite  heart  downwards  and  to  the  left, — 
This  condition  may  simulate  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle. 

The  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  by  observing: — 

{ai)  The  force  of  the  cardiac  contractions — increased  in 
hypertrophy,  but  not  increased  in  simple  displacement 

{b)  The  presence  of  any  cause  of  displacement  (such  as  a 
tumour  or  aneurism  at  the  base  of  the  heart)  on  the  one 
hand,  or  of  hypertrophy  on  the  other  (such  as  cirrhotic 
Bright's  disease,  valvular  lesions,  etc.). 

(r)  The  outline  of  the  percussion  dulness — increased  in 
hypertrophy,  simply  altered  in  position,  when  the  heart  is 
displaced. 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  hypertrophy  of  thr  left  and  right 
ventricles  is  not  always  easy  or  possible,  for  the  two  conditions 
are  frequently  combined.  Slight  hyijcrtrophy  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle may  be  masked  by  considerable  hypertrophy  of  the 
right,  and  vice  versd.  In  well  marked  cases  the  distinction  is 
easily  made  by  attention  to  the  following  points  : — 

1.  Tiu^  position  of  tlie  apex  beat  and  cardiac  impulse. — In 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  left  apex  beat  is  carried 
downwards  and  outwards,  and  the  area  of  impulse  is  over  the 
left  heart ;  in  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  the  left  apex 
beat  may  be  displaced  somewhat  outwards,  but  not  usually 
downwards,  while  the  area  of  maximum  impulse  is  over  the 
lower  end  of  the  sternum  and  in  the  pit  of  the  epigastrium, 
/>.  over  the  region  of  the  right  ventricle. 

2.  Tlte  character  of  the  impulse. — In  typical  cases  of  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle,  the  apex  beat  is  well  defined  ;  the 
cardiac  impulse  is  deliberate,  forcible,  and  often  has  a  heaving, 
pushing  character.  In  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  the 
apex  beat  is,  as  a  rule,  more  diffused  than  in  health  ;  the  im- 
pulse is  not  deliberate,  is  less  forcible  than  in  hypertrophy  of 
the  left  ventricle,  and  docs  not  raise  the  chest  wall  tn  masse. 

3.  The  outline  of  tlte  dulness. — In  hypertropliy  of  the  left 
ventricle,  the  increased  cardiac  dulness  extends  both  in  the 
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vertical  and  transverse  directions,  but  chiefly  downwards  and  to 
the  left.  In  hypertrophy  of  the  n^ht  ventricle,  the  increase  in 
the  cardiac  dulncss  is  chiefly  transverse,  and  it  extends  to 
the  right  as  well  as  the  left 

4.  The  chiirartt'r  of  ihe  radin! pulse. — In  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle,  more  particularly  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
hypertrophy  depends  upon  extra-cardiac  conditions,  the  radial 
pulse  is  firm  and  stronfj,  and  has  the  deliberate,  forcible  cha- 
racter possessed  by  the  cardiac  impulse.  In  hypertrophy  of 
the  riyht  ventricle  the  radial  pulse  is  usually  small  and  weak. 
When  the  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  dej>ends  upon 
aortic  or  mitral  vaKoilar  disease,  the  firm,  hard,  sustained  pulse 
characteristic  of  hypertrophy  due  to  extra-cardiac  conditions 
(such  as  cirrhotic  Bri^ht's  disease)  is  not  obserx'cd.  The  ab- 
sence, therefore,  of  a  hard  sustained  pulse  does  not  exclude 
Icft-sidcd  hypertrophy,  but  the  presence  of  a  small  weak  pulse, 
together  with  jjowcrful  pulsation  over  the  right  heart,  is  very 
suggestive  of  right-sided  h>'pertrophy. 

5.  The  compiiratwe  hutiness  of  the  aortic  etnd  pulmonary 
second  sounds. — The  aortic  second  sound  is  accentuated  in 
those  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  which  depend 
upon  extra-cardiac  causes  (when  the  hypertrophy  is  due  to 
mitral  or  aortic  valvular  diseases,  the  accentuation  is  not,  as  a 
rule,  present).  The  pulmonary  second  sound,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  accentuated  when  the  right  ventricle  is  hypcrtrophied. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  an  accentuated  pul- 
monary second  sound,  althoufjh  highly  suggestive  of  hyper- 
trophy of  the  right  side,  does  not  exclude  hypertrophy  of  the 
left,  for  both  forms  of  hypertrophy  are  often  present  in  the 
same  case,  and  may  in  fact  be  due  to  the  same  primary  cause, 
— viz.  mitral  regurgitation. 


Prognosis,— \\Y^^xXx^\i\\y  is  a  compensatory  and  beneficial 
condition,  in  fact,  nature's  eflTort  to  meet  a  difficulty.  It  is 
not,  however,  an  unmixed  good,  since  it  tends  to  produce 
atheroma,  aneurism,  arterial  rupture,  etc 

The  prognosis  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  depends,  therefore, 
for  ihc  most  part,  upon  the  cause  of  the  hypertrophy.     The 
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form  of  the  hypertrophy  (whether  pure  or  combined  with  dila- 
tation), and  more  especially  the  condition  of  the  hypcrtrophied 
cardiac  wall  (whether  undergoing  fibroid  or  fatty  changes) 
are  also  important  points.  In  some  cases,  the  cause  of  the 
hypertrophy  can  be  removed,  and  it  then  subsides.  In 
pregnancy  and  acute  Kright's  disease,  for  example,  the 
hypcrtrophied  left  ventricle  becomes  quite  normal  with  the 
disappearance  of  its  cause.  The  same  result  also  follows  in 
cases  of  so-called  idiopathic  hypertrophy,  a  condition  which 
i.s,  I  believe,  present  in  some  cases  of  long  continued  neurotic 
disturbance  of  the  organ. 

In  other  cases — and  these  constitute  the  large  majority — 
the  cause  of  the  hypertrophy  is  p^^rmancnt.  When  the  pri- 
mary lesion  is  a  stationary  one  (/>.  non-progressive),  when  the 
hypertrophy  is  pure  {ie.  unassociated  with  dilatation),  when 
the  cardiac  muscle  is  healthy,  and  when  ihc  conditions  for 
general  and  local  nutrition  arc  satisfactory,  the  prognosis  is, 
on  the  whole,  favourable.  Vice  versi^  when  the  lesion  is  pro- 
gressive, when  the  hypertrophy  is  combined  with  dilatation, 
when,  more  especially,  the  cardiac  walls  are  degenerated,  and 
when  the  conditions  for  local  and  general  nutrition  are  unsatis- 
factory, the  prognosis  is  bad.  All  these  points  have,  however, 
been  considered  in  great  detail  under  the  head  of  chronic  val- 
vular lesions,  and  to  that  description  the  reader  is  again 
referred. 


Treatment. — I'Vom  what  has  just  been  stated  under  the 
head  of  prognosis,  the  reader  will  perceive  that,  so  long  as  the 
cause  of  the  hypertrophy  remains,  the  hypertrophy  Itself  is  to 
be  sustained  and  encouraged,  and  the  nutrition  of  the  heart 
sustained  and  preserved.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases,  as, 
for  example,  in  cases  of  idiopathic  hypertrophy,  resulting 
from  neurotic  disturbance,  that  the  hypertrophy  itself  Ls  to  be 
directly  treated. 

The  indications  for  treatment  in  cases  of  cardiac  hyper- 
trophy are  therefore ; — 

I.  To  retNove  its  cause. — In  the  majority  of  cases  of  cardiac 
hypertrophy,  the  cause  is  organic  and   permanent,  and  docs 
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not  permit  of  removal.  In  a  few  cases,  notably,  for  instance, 
in  certain  cases  in  which  high  arterial  tension  depends  upon 
cRcle  matters  circulating  in  the  blood,  the  excessive  blood 
pressure  can  be  removed,  and  the  hypertrophy,  which  will 
certainly  follow  if  the  high  arterial  tension  continues,  pre- 
vented by  careful  regulation  of  the  diet  and  attention  to  the 
excretions,  more  especially  by  the  administration  of  mercurial 
and  other  purgatives  and  diuretics.  Hypertrophy  due  to  exces- 
sive muscular  effort  and  to  long  continued  neurotic  excite- 
ment of  the  heart  is,  in  many  cases,  curable. 

2.  To  reduce  the  strain  on  the  heart  as  fnuch  as  possible. — 
In  those  cases  in  which  the  hypertrophy  depends  upon 
organic  disease  of  a  permanent  and  incurable  character,  it  is 
important  to  reduce  the  strain  on  the  heart,  and  to  keep  the 
circulation  in  a  tranquil  condition.  The  main  objects  of 
treatment  are — to  avoid  cvcr>'thing  which  is  likely  to  hasten 
the  progress  of  the  lesion  on  which  the  hypertrophy  depends  ; 
and  to  maintain  the  general  state  of  nutrition  and  the  vitality' 
of  the  cardiac  muscle,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  meet  the  extra 
demand  which  is  required  of  it,  and  to  compensate  the  lesion. 
In  short,  the  whole  object  of  treatment  is  to  keep  the  primary- 
lesion  in  a  stationary  or  static  condition,  and  to  maintain  just 
so  much  hypertrophy  as  is  sufficient  to  balance  the  defect- 
In  cases  of  this  description  it  is  particularly  important  to 
avoid  all  sudden  causes  of  cardiac  strain  and  excitement ;  in 
hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  for  example,  whether  the 
hypertrophy  results  from  a  mitral  lesion  or  from  a  primary 
lung  disease,  acute  pulmonary  complications,  such  as  attacks 
of  bronchitis,  which  necessarily  throw  an  increased  and 
sudden  strain  on  the  right  heart,  must  be  carefully  guarded 
against.  Many  other  instances  of  a  similar  kind  might  of 
course  be  mentioned,  and  many  other  details  of  treatment 
given,  but  the  subject  has  been  so  fully  considered  under 
the  head  of  cardiac  valvular  lesions,  that  I  must  content 
myself  with  referring  the  reader  to  the  previous  portions  of 
this  work. 

When  any  indications  of  cardiac  failure  arise,  the  adminis- 
tration of  digitalis  and  other  cardiac  tonics  and  stimulants  is 
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called  for.  In  fact,  the  treatment  which  is  appropriate 
for  the  early  stages  of  dilatation  of  tlie  heart,  must  then  be 
carried  out 

The  occurrence  of  palpitation  in  cases  of  hypertrophy  is 
usually,  as  I  have  previously  insisted  upon,  an  indication  of 
commencing  failure  and  of  cardiac  embarrassment.  It  is  to 
be  treated  by  reducing  the  strain  on  the  heart,  and  by  the 
administration  of  cardiac  tonics,  more  especially  digitalis. 
When  the  palpitation  is  due  to  neurotic  causes,  i>.  when  it  is 
not  indicative  of  cardiac  failure,  cardiac  scditivcs  arc  indi- 
cated. The  application  of  cold,  in  the  form  of  ice-bags,  t<i 
the  region  of  the  heart ;  and  the  internal  administration  of 
aconite  (drop  doses  every  hour,  carefully  watched),  of  vera- 
trum  viride  (five  drops  of  the  tincture  three  times  daily),  of 
digitalis  and  of  hydrocyanic  acid  (two  minim  doses  every 
three  or  four  hours),  are  the  most  useful  remedies.  The 
application  of  a  belladonna  plaster  to  the  prxcordia  also 
seems  in  some  cases  to  be  beneficial. 

UIL.\TATION    OF   THE   HEART. 
Definition. — Increased  size  of  the  cardiac  cavities. 


Varieties. — Three  varieties  of  dilatation  are  usually  de- 
scribed, viz. : — 

1.  Simple  dilatation, — In  this  form  the  cardiac  cavities  or 
cavity — for  one  cavity  only  may  be  affected — are  enlarged. 
and  the  muscular  wall  of  the  cavity  retains  its  normal  thick- 
ness. The  total  amount  of  muscular  tissue  surroimding  the 
dilated  cavity  is  necessarily  increased,  for  otherwise  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  wall  of  the  cavity,  the  area  of  which  is 
increased,  to  retain  its  normal  thickness.  Simple  dilatation  of 
the  heart  is  therefore  imjxjssible,  provided  that  the  wall  of  the 
dilated  cavity  remains  healthy  ;  but  since,  in  maiiy  cases,  the 
muscular  tissue  is  replaced  by  fibroid  tissue,  simple  dilatation 
is  possible,  if  we  regard  the  amount  of  muscular  tissue  in  ttu 
cardiac  nw//,  and  not  the  mere  thickness  of  the  wall  itself. 
The  distinction  may  perhaps  seem  a  fine  one,  but  it  is  not 
without  practical  advantages,  for  the  muscular  tissue  of  the 
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wall  is  the  important  clement;  and  it  is  essential  in  looking 
at  the  wall  of  a  dilated  heart,  just  as  it  is  in  looking  at  the 
wall  of  an  apparently  hypertrophicd  heart,  to  endeavour  to 
determine  whether  it  is  composed  of  healthy  muscular  fibre 
or  noL 

2.  Diiataiion  with  Hypertrophy} — This  condition,  which 
used  to  be  called  active  dilatation,  is  by  far  the  most  common 
form,  so  far,  at  all  events,  as  the  ventricles  are  concerned. 
The  relative  proportions  of  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  vary 
indefinitely  in  different  cases.  When  the  hypertrophy  is  in 
excess  or  considerable,  the  condition  is  synonymous  with 
eccentric  hypertrophy  ;  when  dilatation  exceeds  hypertrophy, 
the  term  dilnttition,  without  any  qualification,  or  diiatation 
with  hypertrophy^  is  generally  applied. 

3.  Diiatation,  iciih  thinning  or  passive  dilatation^  as  it  is 
sometimes  termed. — 'ITiis  form  is  not  so  common  as  the  pre- 
ceding ones,  but  it  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  auricles,  more 
especially  the  right  auricle.  As  the  term  indicates,  the  cavitj' 
is  dilated,  and  the  wall  thinner  than  natural.  Cases  of  dilata- 
tion with  thinning  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  wall  (if  we 
regard  the  muscular  fibres  alone,  irrespective  of  the  endocar- 
dium, pericardium,  and  fibroid  tissue  and  fat),  are  probably 
more  common  than  is  generally  supposed. 

^^tiology  and  Pathology. — Under  normal  circumstances  the 
walls  of  the  different  cardiac  cavities  possess  sufficient  resist- 
ing power  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  blood  which  they 
contain.  When,  however,  the  cardiac  wall  is  weakened  by 
disease,  or  when  the  blood  pressure  within  the  cavity  is  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  the  existing  power  of  the  wall 
of  the  cavity  is  overcome,  yielding  or  dilatation  of  the  cavity 
will  result  The  great  causes  of  cardiac  dilatation  are  there- 
fore in  some  cases  vital,  in  others  mechanical,  viz. : — 


'  Under  the  head  nf  dilaiation  with  hypertrophy,  those  ca.v&  of  so-callcfl 
Mfnplettilatalioii  \i.i.  dilatation  wi'Ji  iiuniial  thickties&  of  wall]  in  which  the  wait  of 
(he  ditfttcd  cavity  is  cotnposcd  of  nmiicular  ii&>ue,  ought,  strictly  speaking.  In  1m* 
included  ;  for,  in  cases  of  this  description,  the  total  nmouni  of  muscular  tiuuc  in 
the  wall  of  ihe  aflTected  cavity  is  increased. 
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X.  Diminished  resisting  poxver  of  ttu  cradiac  tvalis. — All 
conditions,  which  impair  the  vitality  and  integrity  of  the  mus- 
cular tissue,  impair,  of  course,  the  resisting  power  of  the 
cardiac  wall.  In  some  cases,  the  structural  change  in  the 
cardiac  muscle  is  quickly  established,  Le.  is  acute  ;  under  this 
head  are  included  acute  fatty  degeneration,  acute  myocarditis, 
acute  ulcerative  endocarditis,  and  the  muscular  changes  (cloudy 
swelling  and  softening)  which  are  met  with  in  the  continued 
fevers.  In  other  cases,  the  muscular  lesion  is  slowly  estab- 
lished ;  in  this  group  are  included  fatty  infiltration,  fatt>' 
degeneration,  fibroid  degeneration,  the  relaxed  and  debilitated 
condition  of  the  cardiac  muscle,  which  is  associated  with 
anaemia,  impaired  general  nutrition,  conditions  of  nervous 
depression  and  general  muscular  relaxation.  The  conditions, 
therefore,  which  produce  the  structural  changes  in  the  cardiac 
wall  leading  to  diminished  resistance,  and  therefore  to  dilata- 
tion, are  in  some  cases  local  and  in  others  general ;  the  fibroid 
degeneration  which  results  from  myocarditis,  is  an  example 
of  the  former  ;  the  fatty  degeneration,  associated  with  general 
anaemia  (chlorosis  and  progressive  pernicious  anaemia)  of  the 
latter. 

When  the  resisting  power  of  the  cardiac  wall  is  much  im- 
paired, dilatation  may  result  under  the  normal  blood  pressure. 
When  the  lesion  of  the  muscle  is  a  slight  one,  an  abnormal  de- 
gree of  blood  pressure  may  be  required  to  produce  dilatation; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  both  causes  are  frequently  combined. 
The  lesion,  which  produces  the  diminished  resistance,  may  be 
limited  to  a  particular  part  of  the  wall  of  one  cardiac  cavity 
— the  left  x'entricle,  for  example—the  dilatation  which  results 
will,  of  course,  be  local,  and  the  condition  is  then  synonymous 
with  that  which  has  been  previously  described  under  the  term 
aneurism  (partial  or  local  aneurism)  of  ttu  luart.  In  other 
cases,  the  whole  wall  of  one  cavity  is  afltcted,  and  tlic  whole 
of  that  cavity  becomes  dilated ;  to  these  cases  the  term 
pLtrtial  dilatation  of  the  heart  is  sometimes  applied.*     In  others 


*  Partial  dilalalion  of  thi  heart  roust  not  l)e  confounded  with  ponifll  or  loc»l 
dilatation  of  anf  cartty^  i,f,  with  the  coodJtion  which  15  more  appropriately  termed 
aneurism  of  the  heart. 
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again  the  dilatation  affects  all  the  cavities  of  the  heart ;  it  is 
then  said  to  be  general. 

2.  Increased  blood  pressure  xviikin  tlu  /wart. — Increased 
blood  pressure  Ls,  of  course,  a  mechanical  cause  of  dilatation  ; 
and  other  things  being  equal,  the  greater  the  pressure  the 
greater  the  dilatation.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  the  problem  is  entirely  a  mechanical  one.  Se\eral  im- 
portant considerations,  more  especially  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  increased  pressure  is  established,  the  vitality  of  the  cardiac 
muscle,  the  reser\e  force  possessed  by  the  wall  of  the  particu- 
lar cavity  on  which  the  increased  pressure  is  exercised,  and 
the  condition  of  the  cardiac  wall  (whether  relaxed  or  con- 
tracted) at  the  time  when  the  pressure  is  applied,  all  exert  an 
important  influence  on  the  result 

(a)  Tli£  rapidity  with  tvltick  tlu  pressure  is  establislud 
and  t/u  vital  condition  of  tlu  cardiac  muscle. — When  the 
increased  pressure  is  quickly  established,  and  when  that 
pressure  is  in  excess  of  the  resisting  power  {Le.  of  the 
reserve  force)  possessed  by  the  cardiac  wall  on  which  it  is 
brought  to  bear,  dilatation  must  necessarily  result. — I  do  not, 
of  course,  refer  to  those  cases  in  which  the  excessive  pressure 
is  so  great  as  to  produce  paralysis  of  the  cardiac  wall,  in 
such  cases  death  would  of  course  result ;  nor  to  those  cases  in 
which  the  pressure  is  of  merely  temporary  duration,  tem- 
porary over-distention  of  the  right  heart  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  is  probably  relieved  by  the  yielding  (safety-valve 
action)  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  which  may,  of  course,  occur 
even  when  the  muscular  tissue  of  tJic  cardiac  wall  is  perfectly 
healthy.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  dilatation  produced  in 
this  manner  is  that  which  follows  the  sudden  nipture  of  an 
aortic  valve  segment. 

But  even  in  cases  of  this  description  the  dilatation  is 
not  pure  {i.e.  unattended  with  hypertrophy),  for  although 
the  dilatation  always  remains  in  excess — and  usually  largely 
in  excess — a  certain  amount  of  hypertrophy  is  gradually 
established.  Pro^^idcd  that  tlu  cardiac  muscle  is  sounds  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  have  pure  dilatation.  Should  the 
patient  survive  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  some  increase  of 
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the  muscular  wall,  i.e,  some  hypertrophy,  will  almost  certainly 
occur ;  the  dilated  cavity  contains  an  excessive  quantity  of 
blood,  its  muscular  wall  is  consequently  over-stimulated,  and, 
provided  that  its  muscular  fibre  is  healthy,  the  increased  strain 
which  is  thrown  upon  it,  and  the  excessive  effort  which  is  put 
forth  in  its  attempts  to  expel  the  abnormally  large  quantity 
of  blood  which  it  contains,  will  almost  of  necessity  result  in 
the  production  of  some  hypertrophy.  When,  therefore,  the 
blood  pressure  within  the  heart  is  quickly  raised  beyond  the 
resisting  power  of  the  cardiac  wall,  dilatation  is  necessarily 
produced,  but  the  walls  of  the  dilated  cavity  tend  at  the 
same  time  to  become  hypertrophied.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  dilatation  almost  invariably  remains  in  excess, 
and,  as  a  rule,  largely,  in  excess  of  the  hypertrophy. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  increased  pressure  is  very 
slowly  and  gradually  established,  hypertrophy  results,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  as  has  been  previously  explained,  that  the 
vitality  of  the  cardiac  muscle  is  good  and  it  is  able  to  respond 
to  the  increased  strain  which  is  thrown  upon  it  In  cases  of 
this  description,  the  pressure  is  in  fact  never  in  excess  of  the 
reserve  force,  for,  as  the  pressure  slowly  and  gradually  in- 
creases, the  resisting  power  keeps  pace  with  it.  in  consequence 
of  the  hypertrophy,  which  is  pari  passu  established.  The  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  left  ventricle,  which  accompanies  the  cirrhotic 
form  of  Bright  s  disease,  is  a  typical  example  in  point. 

When,  however,  the  cardiac  walls  are  degenerated,  increased 
pressure  produces  dilatation,  however  slowly  and  gradually  it 
is  established.  And  even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  muscular 
fibre  was  originally  sound  and  the  hypertrophy  for  a  time 
pure,  dilatation  often  ultimately  follows  in  consequence  of 
degenerative  changes,  which  are  so  apt  to  occur  in  the  walls  of 
a  hypertrophied  heart 

We  may  say.  then,  that  a  dilated  heart,  whose  muscular 
walls  are  healthy,  tends  to  become  hypertrophied,  while  a 
hypertrophied  heart  tends  ultimately  to  become  dilated. 

(b)  Tfte  cavity  on  which  ilu  increased  pressure  is  exerted. — 
The  weaker  the  wall  the  greater  the  tendency  to  dilatation  ; 
hence  it  is  that  the  auricles,  the  walls  of  which  possess  little 
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reserve  force,  arc  more  liable,  other  things  being  equal,  to 
become  dilated  than  the  ventricles,  and  the  cavities  of  the 
right  heart  than  those  of  the  left.  The  order  then  in  which 
the  cardiac  cavities  tend  to  become  dilated  is  as  follows: — 

Right  auricle. 

Left  auricle. 

Right  ventricle. 

Left  ventricle. 

The  clinical  and  pathological  conditions,  which  produce 
increased  pressure  within  the  cardiac  cavities,  and  which  may 
therefore  lead  to  dilatation,  are  very  various.  The  more  im- 
portant have  been  mentioned  in  speaking  of  the  causes  of 
hypertrophy.  Increased  tension  in  the  left  ventricle,  during 
its  systole,  is  produced  by  all  those  conditions  which  interfere 
with  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  arterial  and  capil- 
lar)' systems,  or  which  cause  obstmction  at  the  aortic  orifice. 
(These  conditions  arc,  as  we  have  previously  seen,  more  likely 
to  produce  hypertrophy  than  dilatation.)  Aortic  incompe- 
tence and  mitral  incompetence  produce  ovcr-distention  of 
the  left  ventricle  during  its  diastole,  and  are  fertile  sources  of 
dilatation  of  that  cavity. 

Mitral  stenosis  and  mitral  incompetence  both  produce 
increased  tension  in  the  left  auricle  (the  former  during  sys- 
tole, the  latter  during  diastole),  and  both  cause  dilatation  of 
that  cavity.  Aortic  lesions  and  increased  tension  in  the 
arterial  system  may  ultimately  lead  to  the  same  result 

Over-distcntion  of  the  right  ventricle,  during  its  systole,  is 
produced  by  all  conditions  which  interfere  with  the  blood- 
flow  through  the  lungs  (primary  lung  disease,  mitral  lesions, 
etc),  or  which  cause  an  obstruction  at  the  pulmonary  orifice 
or  in  the  pulmonary  artery.  Tricuspid  incompetence  pro- 
duces over-distcntion  of  the  right  ventricle  during  its  diastole. 
All  of  these  conditions  cause  dilatation.  (Pulmonary  incom- 
petence is  so  extremely  rare,  that  for  practical  purposes  it  may 
be  left  out  of  account)  Increased  tension  of  the  blood  in  the 
right  auricle  is  usually  due  to  some  obstruction  in  front  of  the 
right  ventricle,  or  to  tricuspid  incompetence,  or  to  both  con- 
ditions combined.     Tricuspid  stenosis  of  course  produces  the 
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same  result,  i.€,  ovcr-distcntion  and  dilatation  of  the  right 
auricle. 

(c)  The  condition  of  the  cardiac  wail  {whether  flaccid  or 
contracted)  at  tlu  time  when  t lie  pressure  is  exercised. — Forcible 
dilatation  of  the  cardiac  wall  when  it  is  in  a  flaccid  and 
enlarged  condition,  i.e.  during  its  diastole,  is  much  more  likely 
to  produce  dilatation  than  forcible  pressure  when  the  wall  is 
contracted,  Le.  during  the  systole.  (This  statement  docs  not, 
however,  apply  to  those  cases  in  which  a  limited  portion  of 
the  cardiac  wall  has  lost  its  resisting  power,  m  consequence  of 
degenerative  changes.)  It  is  probably  in  consequence  of  this 
fact  that  the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle  becomes  dilated  in 
aortic  and  in  mitral  incompetence.  In  the  former  case,  />. 
aortic  regurgitation,  blood  is  poured  into  the  cavity  from  two 
sources,  viz.  from  the  left  auricle  through  the  mitral  in  the 
normal,  and  from  the  aorta  in  the  reverse  course  of  the  circula- 
tion ;  the  left  ventricle  becomes  more  quickly  and  more  forcibly 
distended  than  in  health,  and  before  the  occurrence  of  each 
systole  it  is,  as  it  were,  dilated.  In  the  latter  case,  />.  mitral 
incompetence,  the  blood  stream,  which  passes  through  the 
mitral  orifice  is  a  larger  and  more  forcible  stream  than  in 
health,  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  blood  pressure  in  the 
parts  behind  the  affected  [i.e.  mitral)  orifice. 

During  their  systole,  on  the  other  hand,  the  walls  of  the 
heart  are  able  to  withstand  high  internal  pressure  without  the 
production  of  dilatation.  The  pressure  within  the  left  ven- 
tricle, for  example,  during  the  systole  of  a  normal  heart,  is 
extremely  great ;  it  is  still  greater  in  cases  of  aortic  stenosis 
in  which  the  blood-fiow  from  the  cavit>'  is  obstructed  and  the 
wall  of  the  cavity  hypertrophied  ;  and  yet  the  hypertrophy 
is  in  many  cases  pure,  i.€.  unattended  with  any  dilatation. 
When,  therefore,  the  increased  pressure  is  brought  to  bear 
during  systole,  the  tendency  to  dilatation  is  comparatively 
slight  But  since  these  points  have  been  fully  explained, 
when  treating  of  the  different  valvular  lesions,  I  must  refer 
the  reader  to  what  has  been  already  said  on  those  subjects 
for  further  details.  In  cases  of  this  nature  local  dilatations 
or  partial  aneurisms  of  the  heart  are,  as  we  have  previously 
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seen,  produced,  the  weakened  part  of  the  cardiac  wall  yield- 
ing to  the  ver>-  great  internal  pressure  produced  during  the 
cardiac  systole. 

5.  Traction  from  xvittwut — Theoretically  this  is  a  possible 
cause  of  cardiac  dilatation  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find 
that  in  many  cases  of  adherent  pericardium  cardiac  dilatation  is 
actually  present  In  some  of  these  cases  the  dilatation  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  other  conditions  (more  especially  associ- 
ated valvular  lesions)  and  not  to  the  adherent  pericardium  ; 
in  other  cases  in  which  the  cardiac  valves  are  healthy,  but  the 
pericardium  adherent,  the  dilatation  is  chiefly  due  to  structural 
changes  in  the  cardiac  muscle  which  are  so  frequently  present ; 
traction  from  without  is  probably,  in  part  at  least,  the  cause  of 
the  dilatation  in  some  cases  of  adherent  pericardium.  When, 
on  the  contrary,  the  muscular  walls  arc  healthy,  pericardial 
adhesions,  by  the  resistance  which  they  offer  to  the  free  con- 
traction of  the  organ,  are  apt  to  produce  hypertrophy.  In 
short,  the  result  (whether  hypertrophy  or  dilatation)  which 
is  produced  by  pericardial  adhesions  depends,  in  my  opinion, 
chiefly  upon  the  vitality,  so  to  speak,  of  the  cardiac  wall,  and 
upon  the  part  of  the  heart  upon  which  the  traction  is  exer- 
cised. When  the  cardiac  wall  is  health)',  hypertrophy  will 
probably  result  WTien,  on  the  contrary,  the  cardiac  wall  Ls 
degenerated,  dilatation  will  probably  be  produced  (other 
things  being  equal).  Traction  on  the  wall  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle is  more  likely  to  produce  dilatation  than  traction  on 
the  wall  of  the  left,  for  the  reserve  force,  and  therefore  the 
tendency  to  hypertrophy,  is  greater  in  the  left  ventricle  thaii 
in  the  right 

Both  results  (hypertrophy  and  dilatation)  are  more  likely 
to  occur  when  the  pericardial  sac  is  adherent  to  the  parts 
external  to  it  (sternum,  lungs,  etc),  as  well  as  to  the  surface 
of  the  heart  The  more  extensive  the  adhesions  the  greater  the 
tendency  both  to  hypertrophy  and  to  dilatation. 

Dilatation  is  said  to  occur  sometimes  in  health  as  the 
result  of  violent  muscular  efforts  or  other  sudden  causes  of 
cardiac  over-distcntion  ;  but  whether  such  a  result  does  ever 
occur  in  perfect  health  is,  in  my  opinion,  extremely  doubtful. 
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Doubtless  over-distent  ion.  of  the  right  heart  more  particularly, 
is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  It  may  be  granted  that  if  sudi 
ovcr-distcntton  were  frequently  repeated,  some  permanent  di- 
latation would  probably  remain.  Occasional  over-distcntion 
could  hardly,  I  think,  lead  to  permanent  dilatation  unless  the 
resisting  power  of  the  cardiac  muscle  were  lowered,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  general  constitutional  cause  or  local  struc- 
tural defect 

The  naked  eye  appearances  which  a  dilated  heart  presents 
(its  size  and  weight,  shape,  etc)  vary  of  course  with : — the 
part  of  the  organ  which  happens  to  be  aficcted,  iJic  extent  of 
the  dilatation,  the  condition  of  the  pericardium,  the  amount 
of  sub-pcricardial  fat,  and  the  state  of  the  cardiac  muscle, 
whether  flaccid,  as  the  result  of  fatty  or  other  changes,  or 
indurated  as  the  result  of  combined  hypertrophy  and  fibroid 
degeneration.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  details.  The  micro- 
scopical appearances,  too,  are  very  varied.  In  some  cases  the 
muscle  is  fairly  healthy;  in  others,  fatty  and  fibroid  changes 
are  present ;  in  others,  again,  cloudy  swelling,  or  acute  myo- 
carditis is  observed.  All  of  these  conditions  are  described  in 
detail  in  other  parts  of  the  work,  and  need  not  be  repeated. 

Patholo^al  Physiology, — Dilatation,  which  is  the  direct 
opposite  of  hypertrophy,  inasmuch  as  it  impairs  the  efficiency 
of  the  cardiac  pump,  is  an  injurious  condition.  But  while  this 
statement  may  be  safely  laid  down  as  a  general  proposition, 
there  are  some  circumstances  in  which  a  certain  degree  of 
dilatation  is  beneficial  and  compensatory.  In  regurgitant  val- 
vular lesions  (say  mitral  regurgitation,  for  example)  dilatation 
of  the  cavity  which  is  situated  behind  the  affected  orifice  {i.e. 
the  left  auricle  in  the  case  we  are  considering)  is  beneficial, 
provided  that  it  is  just  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  blood 
which  regurgitates  at  each  systole,  and  provided  that  the  wall 
of  the  dilated  cavity  {i.e,  of  the  left  auricle)  is  at  the  same 
time  sufficiently  hypcrtrophicd  to  completely  empty  the 
cavity,  i.e.  to  expel  into  the  cavit>'  of  the  left  ventricle  all  the 
blood  which  has  regurgitated, togelherwith  the  normal  quantity 
of  blood  which  reaches  it  from  the  pulmonary  veins.     Such  a 
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perfect  balance  of  compensation  is,  however,  rarely  seen  ; 
and,  speaking  generally,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  dilata- 
tion is  a  baneful  condition  ;  blood  tends  to  stagnate  in  the 
dilated  cavit)--,  the  circulation  in  the  parts  behind  becomes 
retarded,  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  parts  beyond,  defective ; 
in  short,  a  condition  of  arterial  anaemia  and  venous  engorge- 
ment, with  all  the  secondary  results  and  complications,  which 
1  have  fully  described  in  speaking  of  mitral  and  tricuspid 
valvular  lesions,  tends  to  become  established.  When  ihc 
dilated  cavit>-  is  a  ventricle,  relative  incompetence  of  the 
auriculo-ventricular  valve  connected  with  it  is  also  apt  to  be 
produced.  Dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  is  apt  to  produce 
incompetence  of  the  mitral,  and  dilatation  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle of  the  tricuspid  orifice.  Clots  are  apt  to  form  in  those 
parts  of  the  cardiac  cavities  in  which  the  blood  current  is 
sluggish  or  stagnant  (the  appendices  of  the  auricles,  apices  of 
the  ventricles,  etc)  Portions  of  these  clots  may  become 
detached  and  carried  as  embolic  infarctions  to  distant  parts. 
In  rarer  cases,  alarming  symptoms  and  death  result  from  the 
presence  of  tlirombi  within  the  heart  itself.  To  sum  up,  in 
dilatation  a  greater  amount  of  blood  requires  expulsion  from 
the  dilated  cavity  ;  the  walls  of  the  cavity  have  less  power 
than  normal  ;  in  addition,  valvular  incompetence  (mitral  and 
tricuspid  regurgitation)  is  often  established  ;  clots  may  form 
in  the  dilated  cavity,  and  embolic  plugging  of  distant  vessels 
may  be  produced. 


Symptoms. — The  symptoms  which  characterise  dilatation 
of  the  heart  are  cs.sentially  those  of  cardiac  weakness,  engorge- 
ment of  the  venous,  and  ana[^mia  of  the  arterial,  circulations. 
Differences  in  detail  are.  of  course,  observed  in  accordance 
more  particularly  with  the  scat  of  the  lesion  {ix.  whether  the 
left  or  the  right  heart  is  affected),  the  extent  of  the  dilatation. 
and  the  associated  pathological  conditions  (degree  of  hyper- 
trophy which  accompanies  the  dilatation,  the  presence  of  as- 
sociated valvular  lesions). 

In  advanced  cases  of  dilatation  of  the  left  heart,  the  symp- 
toms are  identical  with  those  of  advanced  mitral  lesions.     (Sec 
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page  439.)  In  advanced  dilatation  of  the  right  heart,  the 
symptoms  correspond  to  those  of  tricuspid  regurgitation.  (See 
page  534.) 


Physical  sijpts. — The  physical  signs  which  are  met  with  in 
dilatation  of  the  heart  vary,  of  course,  with  the  nature  of  the 
primary  lesion  on  which  the  dilatation  depends,  and  the  parti- 
cular part  of  the  organ  which  is  dilated.  The  physical  signs 
characteristic  of  dilatation  per  se  {Lc.  irrespective  of  the  pri- 
mary lesion  on  which  the  dilatation  depends),  are  indicative  of 
enlargement  and  weakness  of  the  heart.  Here,  as  in  the  case 
of  hypertrophy,  it  is  essential  to  remember  that  the  physical 
signs  indicative  of  the  size  of  the  heart  and  the  strength  of 
the  cardiac  impulse,  are  materially  modified  by  the  condition 
of  the  lungs.  When  the  lungs  are  emphysematous,  it  may  be 
difficult  or  impossible  to  detect,  by  means  of  percussion,  en- 
largement of  the  organ.  (This  statement  applies  more  espe- 
cially to  enlargement  of  the  left  side.)  When,  again,  the  lungs 
are  very  voluminous,  the  force  of  the  cardiac  impulse  as  felt  by 
the  hand  over  the  prxcordia,  is  diminished,  and  the  conduction 
of  the  cardiac  sounds  to  the  ear  interfered  with ;  under  such 
circumstances  the  heart  may  be  acting  with  quite  tlie  normal 
strength,  but  may  appear  to  be  weak.  An  emphysematous 
condition  of  the  lungs  adds,  therefore,  considerably  to  the 
difficulties  of  diagnosing  a  dilated  heart ;  for.  on  the  one  hand. 
it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible,  when  the  heart  is  actually 
dilated,  to  detect  the  enlargement  by  means  of  percussion,  and. 
on  the  other,  a  perfectly  normal  or  even  hypertrophied  heart 
may  appear  (owing  to  the  feeble  impulse  and  feeble  sounds) 
to  t>e  weak. 

In  conditions  of  general  dilatation,  the  impulse  both  of  the 
left  and  right  hearts  is  weaker  than  in  health  ;  the  apex  beat 
is  feeble,  or  altogether  imperceptible.  When  the  right  ventricle 
is  dilated  and  the  left  normal,  the  impulse  over  the  right  heart 
is  feeble  or  imperceptible;  the  impulse  of  the  left  heart  may 
be  of  normal  strength.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
when  the  right  ventricle  is  dilated,  it  may  be  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  distinguish  the  impulse  of  the  left  heart,  for  the 
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heart  is  rotated  on  itself,  the  right  ventricle  making  its  way  in 
front  of  the  left  The  impulse,  when  it  can  be  felt,  is  usually 
more  diffused  than  in  health,  and  consists  of  a  short  slap  or  tap, 
indicative  of  a  quick,  short,  irritable  and  feeble  ventricular 
contraction,  the  exact  opposite  of  the  prolonged,  steady,  deli- 
berate heave  of  hyi^rtrophy.  The  cardiac  action  is  often 
irregular  ;  and  the  frequency  of  the  cardiac  contractions  is  very 
generally  increased. 

The  position  of  the  apex  beat  varies  in  accordance  with 
the  part  of  the  heart  which  is  dilated.  In  dilatation  of  the 
left  ventricle,  the  left  apex  beat  can  usually  be  felt  (for  the 
dilatation  is  generally  combined  with  some,  often  with  con- 
siderable, hypertrophy),  and  is  displaced  downwards  and  to 
the  left ;  when  the  right  ventricle  is  dilated,  the  left  apex  beat 
is  often  efTaced.  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  right  ventricle 
makes  its  way  in  front,  displacing  the  left  heart  backwards 
and  to  the  left ;  when  the  right  heart  is  much  dilated,  pulsation 
can  often  be  seen  and  felt  in  the  second  left  interspace.  In 
some  cases  this  pulsation  is,  I  think,  derived  from  the  conus 
arteriosus  of  the  right  heart ;  in  others,  from  a  dilated  pulmon- 
ary artery.  When  the  left  auricle  is  very  much  dilated,  as  it  is 
in  some  cases  of  mitral  stenosis,  for  example,  its  pulsation  can 
sometimes,  it  is  said,  be  seen  and  felt  in  the  second  left  inter- 
space. I  am  not  prepared  to  say  unconditionally  that  this 
auricular  pulsation  does  not  occur,  but  I  have  never  seen  any 
post-mortcfn  evidence  in  support  of  it.  When  the  right  auricle 
is  much  dilated,  pulsation  sometimes  can  be  felt  in  the  third 
right  interspace  adjacent  to  the  sternum.  Wlien  the  tricuspid 
is  incompetent,  as  it  very  generally  is  in  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion, the  pulsation  is  systolic  in  rhythm,  and  accompanied  by- 
true  venous  pulsation  in  the  neck  and  often  also  in  the  liver. 

The  area  of  percussion  dulness  (both  superficial  and  deep) 
is  increased  (except  as  previously  mentioned  in  conditions  of 
emphysema)  ;  the  direction  of  the  increase  varies  in  accordance 
with  the  particular  part  of  the  heart  which  is  dilated.  (Sec 
figs.  246  and  252.)  When  the  left  ventricle  is  affected,  the 
increased  dulness  extends  both  in  the  vertical  and  transverse 
directions,  and  is  chiefly  downwards  and  to  the   left ;  when 
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the  right  ventricle  is  dilated^  the  increased  dulncss  is  for  the 
most  part  transverse. 

When  the  ventricles  are  dilated,  the  duration  of  the  yi>j/ 
sound  is  shorter  than  in  health,  its  pitch  higher ;  it  is  in  fact 
more  valvular  and  less  muscular  than  the  normal  first  sound  ; 
in  many  cases  it  is  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  the 
second  sound.  In  advanced  cases  of  dilatation,  more  especi- 
ally dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle,  the  first  sound  is  extremely 
weak  or  almost  imperceptible,  and  is  often  replaced  by  a  sys- 
tolic murmur  due  to  mitral  or  tricuspid  regurgitation.  When 
the  dilatation  is  limited  to  the  right  ventricle,  the  sounds  of 
the  left  heart  may  be  normal,  and  vice  versd  should  the  dila- 
tation be  limited  to  the  left  ventricle  (a  condition  which  is 
rather  of  theoretical  than  practical  importance,  for  dilatation 
of  the  left  ventricle  is  ahiiost  always  associated  with  some 
dilatation  of  the  right),  the  first  sound  derived  from  the  right 
heart  might  be  normal. 

The  character  of  the  second  sound  varies  considerably  in 
different  cases.  In  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  result 
of  mitral  regurgitation,  for  example,  the  aortic  second  sound 
is  weaker,  the  pulmonar>'  second  sound  louder  than  in  health ; 
in  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  result  of  aortic  regurgita- 
tion, the  aortic  second  sound  is  replaced  by  a  murmur,  the  pul- 
monary second  sound  is  either  normal  or  accentuated.  W^hen 
the  right  ventricle  is  dilated,  the  pulmonary  second  sound  is 
generally  accentuated,  and  the  aortic  second  sound  usually 
weaker  than  normal.  (Accentuation  of  the  pulmonary  second 
sound  is  very  generally  present  in  the  earlier  stages  of  right- 
sided  dilatation  due  to  obstruction  in  front ;  in  the  final  stages, 
when  the  dilatation  is  considerable,  the  tricuspid  incompetent, 
and  the  right  ventricle  injecting  little  blood  into  the  pulmon- 
ary artery,  the  pulmonary  second  sound  is  much  less  loud 
than  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  case)  These  variations, 
which  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  condition  of  the  aortic 
and  pulmonary  valve  segments,  the  amount  of  blood  which  is 
being  injected  into  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  respec- 
tively, and  the  resistance  in  the  arterial  and  pulmonary  circu- 
lations, will  be  readily  understood,  if  the  reader  will  again 
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refer  to  the  details  given  in  the  earlier  parts  of  this  work. 
(Sec  pages  145  and  146.) 

The  systolic  portion  of  the  rardiogrnph  tracing  is  unsus- 
taincd,  the  summit  pointed,  and  the  up-stroke,  which  represents 
the  commencement  of  the  ventricular  systole,  followed  by  a 
rapid  fall.     (Sec  fig.  254/1 


FtO.  154.  —  Cardhgram  in  a  case  of  cxophthaimU  ^attre, — {After  GaJahin.) 

*  Rebecca  S.,  aet.  30.  Mitral  re^rgitation  combined  with  exophthalmic 
goitre.  Heart  dilated  and  hypertrophied.  Pulse  tlo,*—{Guys  Hospital  Reporii^ 
»875.  p.  314). 

The  radial  pulse  in  cardiac  dilatation  is,  as  a  rule,  quicker 
than  in  health,  small,  weak,  and  very  often  irregular  or  inter- 
mittent. In  extreme  conditions  of  dilatation  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle, the  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  often  less  than  the  frequency 
of  the  cardiac  contractions,  many  of  the  pulse  waves  being  too 
feeble  to  reach  the  wrist  When  the  dilatation  is  combined 
with  much  hypertrophy,  as  it  usually  is  in  aortic  regurgitation 
for  example,  the  characters  of  the  radial  pulse  are  of  course 
quite  different 


Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  dilatation  of  the  heart  is 
more  difficult  than  the  diagnosis  of  cardiac  hypertrophy,  for 
there  arc  several  conditions  which  may  simulate  an  enlarged 
and  weak  heart — notably  effusion  into  the  sac  of  the  pericar- 
dium— but  few  which  are  likely  to  be  confounded  with  an 
enlarged  and  strong  [ix.  a  hypertrophied)  heart 

Given  the  presence  of  increased  dulncss  over  the  pnecordial 
region,  the  steps  in  the  diagnosis  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  and 
cardiac  dilatation  are  the  same  up  to  a  certain  point : — 

Step  No.  I. — Is  the  increased  dulness  over  the  pracordium 
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derived  from  the  heart  itself,  or  is  it  due  to  the  presence  of  some 
non-resofiant  substance  in  contact  unth  the  organ  ? 

As  a  rule  there  is  little  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  correct 
conclusion  on  this  point.  As  we  have  previously  seen,  the 
chief  pathological  conditions  which  give  rise  to  dulncss  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  heart,  are  : — 

(a)  Consolidations  of  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  lungs 
[apoplectic,  pneumonic,  tubercular,  sarcomatous,  etc.) 

(b)  Fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity. 

(c)  Enlargement  of  the  liver. 

(d)  Tumours,  collections  of  fat,  or  inflammatory  deposits 
in  the  anterior  mediastinum. 

(e)  Aneurism  of  the  first  portion  of  the  aortic  arch. 

Now  in  most  of  these  conditions — in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  met  with  in  practice — the  increased  dulness  is  not 
confined  to  the  limits  of  the  priEcordia,  but  extends  often 
for  a  considerable  distance  into  the  surrounding  regions  of 
the  chest*  In  miiny  cases  too,  it  does  not  conform  to  the 
shape  of  the  dulncss  which  results  from  an  enlargement  of 
the  heart  or  pericardium.* 

There  are,  too,  as  a  rule,  other  .symptoms  and  physical 
signs  indicative  of  the  cause  of  the  dulncss.  In  consolida- 
tions of  the  lung,  for  example,  cough,  expectoration,  and 
alterations  of  the  respiratory  murmur  over  the  seat  of  the 
dulness  (tubular  breathing,  r^les,  etc.),  would  probably  be 
present. 

In  addition  to  those  positive  facts,  the  negative  evidence 
— that  there  are  no  signs  nor  symptoms  of  disease  of  the 
heart  or  pericardium — confirms  the  diagnosis. 

The  points,  then,  to  which  attention  should  be  directed,  in 

'  Dulncss,  resalting  from  a  limited  consolidntion  of  those  pottioos  of  the  lung* 
in  contact  with  the  heart,  might  of  cour!>e  be  liniiteU  to  the  prjrctmlia.  In  such  a 
cue  the  other  ph)'^iaLl  :tign<t  and  symptoms  (nc^tivc  and  pouiive)  would  be  c|uite 
sufficient  to  determine  the  diaj^nosis. 

'  It  would  Vie  extremely  difficult,  indccl  in  many  cases  impo»itile,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  duln(»5  due  to  a  small  tumour  or  inflammatory  accumulation  in  the 
anterior  media<itinum,  from  the  dulncss  which  rctults  from  enlargement  of  the 
heart  or  pericardium.  Fortunately  limited  tumours  of  this  de?k:ri|>uun  are  rare, 
and  the  difficulty  in  diagnosis  is  therefore  leldom  met  with  in  practice. 
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order  to  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  first  step  in  the 
diagnosis,  are : — 

1.  The  extent  and  outline  of  the  dulness. 

2.  The  presence  of  symptoms  or  physical  signs  indicative 
of  disease  of  the  adjacent  parts. 

3.  The  condition  of  the  heart  and  pericardium,  as  deter- 
mined by  other  methods  of  investigation. 

Sup  No.  2. — If  Uu  dulness  is  directly  derived  from  the  luart 
itself,  does  it  result  from  increased  exposure  (i.e,  apparent 
enlar^-t-mefit),  or  front  aetuai  increase  in  tJie  sise  of  tlu  organ  f 

By  far  the  most  common  cause  of  'increased  exposure'  of 
the  heart  is  retraction  of  the  anterior  margins  of  the  lungs,  a 
condition  which  usually  results  from  pleurisy  or  cirrhosis. 

In  seeking  then  to  decide  whether  the  increased  dulness 
is  due  to  apparent  or  actual  enlargement  of  the  organ, 
attention  must  be  particularly  directed  to  the  condition  of 
the  lungs.  A  history  of  previous  pleurisy ;  the  fact  that  the 
anterior  margins  of  the  lungs  are  fixed  by  adhesions,  and  do 
not  expand  and  cover  up  the  heart  during  inspiration — a 
point  which  can  be  determined  by  percussion  and  ausculta- 
tion, during  inspiration  and  expiration  respectively;  or,  the 
presence  of  symptoms  and  signs  of  cirrhosis,  phthisis,  etc, 
would  of  course  be  in  favour  of  increased  exposure  (apparent 
enlargement) — an  opinion  which  would  be  confirmed  by  the 
absence  of  symptoms  and  signs  of  pericardial  or  cardiac 
disease,  or  of  any  extra-cardiac  cause  of  enlargement  of  the 
heart,  such  as  cirrhosis  of  the  kidney  or  atheroma. 

But  while  these  arc  the  points  to  which  attention  should 
be  directed,  in  order  to  make  a  diagnosi.s,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  a  positive  opinion  cannot  always  be  arrived  at ; 
and  it  is  still  more  difhcult  to  exclude  any  enlargement  of 
the  heart  itself,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  increased  exposure 
is  due  to  forward  displacement  of  the  organ.  In  many  of 
these  cases  the  heart  is  actually  enlarged  as  well  as  dis- 
placed ;  and  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  no  enlargement 
of  the  organ,  the  strong  cardiac  impulse  which  may  be  very 
noticeable,  and  the  presence  of  intra-cardiac  murmurs,  which 
may   be    produced    by   pressure   alterations   at    the   valvular 
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orifices,  may  make  it  impossible  to  exclude  all  cardiac 
hypertrophy.  In  cases  of  this  description  therefore  (which,  as 
I  have  previously  remarked,  are  extremely  rare),  a  positive 
opinion  that  the  increased  dulncss  is  due  to  forward  dis- 
placement, and  m)l  to  enlargement  of  tlie  heart  itself,  could 
only  be  ventured  upon  when  : — 

(a)  There  is  distinct  evidence  of  an  aneurism  or  tumour 
behind  the  heart,  />.  of  the  presence  of  an  efficient  cause  of 
forward  displacement. 

(b)  There  are  no  signs  nor  symptoms  of  cardiac  disease  ; 
and  no  extra-cardiac  cause  of  enlargement,  such  as  chronic 
Bright's  disease. 

Step  No,  3. — If  Uu  duhtess  is  due  to  an  actual  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  organ,  docs  it  result  from  fluid  in  the  sac  of  t/te 
pericardium,  or  from  enlargement  of  the  Iteart  itself? 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  pericarditis  with  eflusion,  and 
of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  seldom  presents  any  difficult)'. 
The   chief  points   of  distinction   are   given   in   Table   VII.. 

P-  334- 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  dilatation  of  the  heart  and 
pericarditis  with  effusion,  is  often  most  difficult,  but  can 
usually  be  determined  by  attention  to  the  outline  of  the 
cardiac  dulness,  the  position  of  the  cardiac  impulse,  and  its 
relation  to  the  left  apex  beat,  the  presence  or  absence  of  peri- 
cardial friction,  the  presence  or  absence  of  fever,  the  history 
of  the  case,  and  the  associated  diseased  conditions.  The  points 
of  distinction  are  considered  in  detail  in  Table  VI.,  p.  333. 

Step  No,  4. — If  tlte  increased  dulness  is  due  to  enlargement 
of  the  luart  itself  is  titc  enlargement  general  or  partial,  and  is 
the  heart  hypcrtrophied  or  dilated  ? 

In  tr>'ing  to  determine  whether  the  enlargement  of  the 
heart  is  general  or  partial,  and  what  particular  cavity  or  cavi- 
ties are  affected,  we  observe  : — 

I.  Tlu  cause  of  the  enlarganent, — When,  for  example,  the 
cause  of  the  enlargement  is  incompetence  of  the  aortic  valves, 
we  know  that  the  left  ventricle  must  be  affected,  and  that  the 
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left  auricle  and  right  side  are,  in  many  cases,  affected  in  the 
later  stag^es  of  the  case.  If,  a^ain.  chronic  bronchitis  and  em- 
physema arc  the  primary'  cause  of  the  cardiac  enlargement,  the 
right  cavities  arc  first  and  most  affected,  although,  as  1  have 
previously  pointed  out,  the  left  ventricle  may  subsequently 
become  hypcrtrophied. 

2.  The  position  and  character  of  the  cardiac  impulse  and 
apex  beat, — When,  for  example,  the  left  ventricle  is  hypcrtro- 
phied, the  impuL^^e  and  apex  beat  arc  well  defined*  and  are 
displaced  downwards  and  to  the  left.  When  the  right  ventricle 
is  affected,  the  impulse  Is  carried  downwards  and  to  the  right. 
It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  go  into  details,  since  all  of  these 
points  have  been  fully  considered  in  describing  hypertrophy 
and  dilatation  of  the  different  cardiac  cavities. 

3.  The  position  and  outline  of  the  cardiac  didness. — This,  as 
will  at  once  be  understood  from  what  has  been  stated  in  de- 
scribing the  physical  signs  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  is  an 
extremely  Important  means  of  determining  the  part  of  the 
heart  which  is  enlarged. 

4.  The  cfiaracter  of  the  radial pnlse. — (See  phj^sical  signs  of 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation.) 

5.  The  comparative  degree  of  intensity  of  the  aortic  and  pul- 
monary seroful  sounds. — ^Sce  physical  signs  of  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation.) 


The  differential  diagfwsis  of  hypertrophy  and  dHaiaiion. — 
Hypertrophy  and  dilatation  are,  as  I  have  so  frequently  stated, 
very  generally  combined  ;  in  many  cases,  therefore,  the  heart 
cannot  be  said,  in  strict  language,  to  be  hypcrtrophied  or  dilated, 
for  it  is  both.  As  a  matter  of  practical  convenience,  however^ 
we  arc  in  the  habit  of  tcnning  an  enlarged  heart,  in  which 
hypertrophy  predominates  considerably  over  dilatation,  a 
hypcrtrophied  heart,  and  vice  t'ersif  an  enlarge*]  heart  in 
which  dilatation  is  the  most  conspicuous  condition,  we  term  a 
dilated  heart,  even  although  it  may  at  the  same  time  be  to 
some  c.vtent  hypcrtrophied.  The  reader,  who  has  attentively 
studied  the  physical  signs  detailed  under  the  head  of  hy-pcr- 
trophy  and  dilatation  respectively,  will  have  no  difficulty'  in 
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distinguishing  a  case  of  pure  hypertrophy  from  a  case  of  pure- 
dilatation.  I  need  not,  therefore,  repeat  the  points  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  conditions.  I  must,  however,  again 
insist  upon  the  necessity  of  taking  into  account  the  condition 
of  the  lungs,  and  not  mistaking  an  enlarged  heart  which  is 
extensively  overlapped  by  an  emphysematous  lung  for  an  en- 
larged weak  (/.*'.  dilated)  organ. 

Prog-ff&sis. — Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  stated  that  dila- 
tation is  an  unfavourable  condition,  and  that  the  prognosis 
of  dilatation  is  bad.  Each  case  must,  however,  be  judged  on 
its  own  merits.  The  most  important  point  in  trying  to  form 
an  opinion  as  to  the  future  progress  of  the  case,  is  to  determine 
the  exact  cause  of  the  dilatation.  If  the  cause  can  he  removed, 
the  dilatation,  in  many  cases,  disappears,  and  a  cure  is  effected. 
The  dilatation,  which  is  due  to  the  fatty  degeneration  of  chlo- 
rosis, is  almost  certainly  curable ;  that  met  with  in  progressive 
pernicious  an.-emia  can,  in  many  cases,  also  be  completely  re- 
moved by  treatment.  Dilatation  and  embarrassment  of  the 
right  heart  arc  often  seen  as  temporary  results  of  bronchitis. 
It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  quote  further  examples.  Let 
me,  however,  again  insist  upon  the  fundamental  importance  of 
trying  to  determine  the  exact  nature  of  the  cause  of  the  cardiac 
lesion,  and  the  exact  structural  condition  of  the  cardiac  muscle. 
It  is  only  after  having  satisfied  himself  on  these  p<:)ints  that 
the  obscr\er  is  in  a  position  to  give  an  intelligent  opinion  as 
to  the  future  progress  of  the  ca.sc.  The  complications  and 
associated  pathological  conditions  are,  of  course,  also  to  be 
carefully  investigated,  and  all  the  other  points  which  have 
been  detailed  in  speaking  of  the  prognosis  of  cardiac  valvular 
lesions  attended  to.  In  short,  the  physician  must  here,  as  in 
every  other  disease,  endeavour  to  take  a  broad,  comprehensive, 
and  all-round  view  of  the  case. 


TreatmttU. — The  treatment  of  cardiac  dilatation  is  practi- 
cally identical  with  the  treatment  of  cardiac  valvular  lesions. 
The  first  indication  is  to  endeavour  to  remove  the  cause — 
whether  it  be  some  structural  change  in  the  cardiac  muscle,  or 
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a  mechanical  cause  of  increased  intra-cardiac  tension,  or  both. 
In  the  second  place,  the  organ  must,  so  far  as  possible,  be 
placed  at  rest,  and  all  causes  of  increased  vascular  tension 
(both  in  the  systemic  and  pulmonar>'  circulations),  and  of 
cardiac  excitement,  carefully  avoided.  In  the  third  place. 
cardiac  tonics  and  stimulants  must  be  administered  in  accord- 
ance with  the  needs  of  each  individual  case.  In  every  case, 
the  general  health  is  to  be  maintained  in  the  highest  possible 
state  of  efficiency.  In  the  fourth  place,  engorgement  of  the 
venous  system,  and  all  its  secondary  results,  whether  in  the 
lungs  or  organs  behind  the  right  heart,  must  be  treated  in  the 
manner  recommended  in  speaking  of  mitral  lesions.  (The 
treatment  of  many  cases  of  dilatation  is  identical  with  the 
treatment  of  mitral  lesions.     See  page  463.) 


ATROPHY  OF  THE   HEART. 

Definition, — An  atrophied  heart  may  be  defined  as  a  heart 
which  is  decreased  in  weight  and  often  also  in  size,  in  conse- 
quence of  wasting  or  atrophy  of  its  muscular  fibres. 

This  definition  does  not  include  all  cases  in  which  the 
muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  is  wasted  ;  in  many  cases  of 
fibroid  degeneration  and  fatty  infiltration,  for  example,  the 
muscular  fibres  arc  in  places  wasted,  but  the  weight  of  the 
heart  is,  as  a  rule,  fully  up  to  or  even  beyond  the  average  ;  in 
cases  of  this  description  the  atrophy  is,  as  a  rule,  local  and 
limited  in  distribution,  though  cases  of  fatty  infiltration  are 
occasionally  met  with  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  mus- 
cular tissue  throughout  the  heart  is  atropliied  and  replaced 
by  fat 

There  are.  in  short,  two  distinct  forms  of  cardiac  atrophy. 
In  one^  which  includes  the  cases  embraced  in  my  definition, 
the  atrophy  is  part  and  parcel  of  a  general  atrophy  ;  in  this 
form  the  whole  organ  is  aflfected,  though  the  wasting  may  be 
more  advanced  in  the  left  than  in  the  right  heart  In  these 
cases  there  is  no  disease  of  the  heart  itself 

In  the  second  form,  the  atrophy  is,  as  a  rule,  localised, 
and  is  the  direct  result  of  some  pathological  change  in  the 
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heart  itself,  such  as  fibroid  degeneration,  fatty  infiltration, 
fatty  degeneration,  disease  of  the  coronary  arteries.  In 
the  former  there  are,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  no  cardiac 
symptoms  ;  in  the  latter,  cardiac  symptoms  are  usually  pro- 
minent Cases  included  in  the  latter  group  arc  not  covered 
by  the  following  description,  for,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
it  is  seldom  that  in  them  the  weight  of  the  heart  is  below 
the  average. 

Aitiology  and  Pathology. — Atrophy  of  the  heart  is  some- 
times congenital,  but  much  more  frequently  acquired. 

The  cofi^enUal  fonn  is  more  common  in  women  than  in 
men,  and  is  usually  associated  with  imperfect  development 
of  the  aorta  and  other  parts  of  the  vascular  apparatus ;  the 
general  growth  oi  the  system  is  usually  retarded,  and  the 
sexual  organs  often  in  a  rudimentary  condition. 

The  chief  points  which  distinguish  the  congenital  from  the 
acquired  form  of  atrophy  arc  : — 

(1)  The  fact  that  the  diminished  size  of  the  heart  is  not 
necessarily  associated  with  general  emaciation. 

(2)  The  condition  of  the  pericardial  covering  and  of  the 
blood  vessels  on  the  exterior  of  the  organ.  In  the  congenital 
form  the  myocardium  fills,  as  it  were,  its  pericardial  covering, 
and  the  vessels  on  the  exterior  of  the  heart  diflfer  in  no 
way  from  those  of  the  normal  organ.  In  the  acquired  form, 
on  the  contrary,  the  muscular  substance  is  too  small,  so  to 
speak,  for  its  vascular  and  pericardial  coverings,  for  fibrous 
tissue  and  vessels  do  not  atrophy  to  the  same  extent  as 
muscular  tissue  ;  the  pericardial  covering,  more  especially  at 
the  apex  of  the  organ,  is  thrown  into  wrinkles  and  folds,  and 
the  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  atrophied  organ  stand  pn> 
mincntly  out,  and  are  much  more  tortuous  than  normal.  In 
the  congenital  form,  again,  the  usual  amount  of  sub-pcricardial 
fat  is  present,  whereas  in  the  acquired  form  it  is  generally 
much  diminished,  or  has  entirely  disappeared.' 


*  It  must,  of  coufw,  be  remembered  that  in  many  pcmon*,  more  especially  in 
ywDg  .subjects,  there  U  titttt  ur  do  fat  on  the  vxicrior  of  the  hulUiy.  nonnal. 
heart. 
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The  acquired  form  of  atrophy,  included  in  the  definition 
given  above  (/>.  in  which  the  weight  of  the  heart  is  decreased), 
is  usually  the  result  of  some  general  constitutional  state  or 
local  disease  which  ver>-  slowly  and  gradually  produces  ema- 
ciation, diminishes  the  total  amount  of  blood  in  the  body,  and 
precludes  active  bodily  cxerdse.  The  conditions  which,  above 
all  others,  fulfil  these  requirements,  arc  stricture  of  the  ceso- 
phagus  and  cancer  of  the  pylorus.  Patients  aflected  with 
these  diseases  often  die  slowly  from  inanition,  after  lying  at 
rest  in  bed  for  long  periods  of  time.  Cancer  of  the  pylorus 
is,  in  fact,  as  Louis  long  ago  pointed  out,  the  disease  in  which 
the  heart  becomes  smaller  than  in  any  other  condition. 

In  man)'  cases  of  phthisis,  too,  tlie  heart  weighs  less  than 
normal,  and  is  distinctly  atrophied  ;  the  wasting  is  never,  how- 
ever, so  great  as  it  is  in  cancer  of  the  pylorus,  for  in  those 
cases  which  run  a  ver>^  chronic  course,  />.  cases  of  Rbroid 
phthisis,  the  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  through 
the  lungs  necessitates  over-action  on  the  part  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle, in  consequence  of  which  tlie  weight  of  the  heart  vs  to  a 
large  extent  maintained  ;  and  in  cases  which  run  a  rapid 
course,  the  patient  does  not  live  sufficiently  long  to  permit  of 
extreme  atrophy  taking  place  ;  the  same  cause,  too,  which 
prevents  atrophy  in  chronic  cases,  viz.,  over-action  of  the 
heart,  is  also  present  in  acute  cases,  though  in  a  less  degree. 
(In  acute  cases  there  is  not  so  much  obstruction  to  the  passage 
of  the  blood  through  tlic  lungs  as  in  cases  of  fibroid  phthisis, 
but  another  factor  which  necessitates  over-action  comes  into 
play,  viz.  increased  frequency  of  contraction,  and  it  is  more 
marked,  the  more  rapid  the  progress  of  the  case.) 

In  diabetes  mellitus,  in  cases  of  prolonged  suppuration,  and 
in  many  other  chronic  conditions  in  which  there  is  much  ema- 
ciation, the  heart  shares  in  the  general  wasting.  In  uncom- 
plicated cases  of  waxy  disease  of  the  kidneys,  the  heart  is 
usually  smaller  than  normal,  a  point  of  some  interest,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  in  other  varieties  of  liright's  disease, 
more  especially  in  the  cirrhotic  form,  the  opjxjsite  condition, 
viz.  hypertrophy,  occurs. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  an  atrophied  heart,  using  the 
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term  in  accordance  with  the  definition  given  above,  is  its  dim- 
inished weight.  Dr  Church  exhibited  before  the  Pathological 
Society  of  London  the  heart  of  an  adult,  a't.  47  (who  died 
of  cancer  of  the  pylorus),  whicli  weighed  3  oz.  I  drachm. 
The  heart,  which  is  represented  in  figures  255,  256,  is  still 
smaller,  for  it  only  weighs  2  oz.  12  drs.  1 1  grs.  (avoirdupois) ; 
it  was  removed  from  the  body  of  a  female,  a:t  45,  the  mother 
of  several  children^  who  was  under  my  care  for  many  months, 
and  who  died  from  cancer  of  the  pylorus.  When  in  health 
she  was  well  nourished,  though  never  fat ;  her  height  was 
5  ft.  4  in.  The  case  was  one  of  very  gradual  starvation  ;  I 
have  never  seen  a  more  extreme  state  of  emaciation,  evcr>' 
particle  of  fat,  and  almost  all  the  muscular  tissue  in  the  body 
having  disappeared. 

In  t>'pical  cases  of  cardiac  atrophy  the  heart  looks  smaller 
than  natural.  This  is.  however,  by  no  means  always  the  case. 
In  some  instances,  which  have  coma  under  my  own  observa- 
tion, the  heart  appeared  of  normal  size  when  the  cavities  wen' 
relaxed  atiti  distended  with  if/ood.  It  is,  I  think,  possible 
(though  not  in  simple  atrophy  from  disuse  and  emaciation 
such  as  I  am  now  describing)  that  an  atrophied  heart  may 
sometimes  be  larger  than  normal  in  consequence  of  dilatation 
of  its  cavities.  I  cannot  however  say  that  any  example  has 
come  under  my  own  observation.  The  general  rule  is,  1 
think,  for  the  cardiac  cavities  when  relaxed  and  distended 
with  blood  to  be  of  normal  size  or  even  less,  and  for  the 
whole  heart  when  contracted  and  empty  of  blood  to  be 
smaller  than  natural. 

On  microscopical  examination,  the  muscular  fibres  may 
present  few  alterations  from  the  normal.  In  the  extra- 
ordinary example  represented  in  figs.  255,  256,  the  individual 
fibres  are  diminished  in  size  (in  breadth) — a  change  which  has 
been  described  by  previous  writers — and  they  contain  pigment 
granules ;  in  short,  the  microscopical  appearances  correspond 
to  the  condition  which  has  been  termed  brown  atrophy.  In 
some  cases  of  cardiac  atrophy,  more  especially  in  phthisis  and 
other  conditions  attended  with  pyrexia,  some  of  the  fibres  may 
be  fatty,  or  in  a  condition  of  cloudy  swelling. 
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Symptoms. — In  the  most  perfect  examples  of  atrophy  of 

the  heart,  such  as  occur  in  cancer  of  the  pylorus  and  phthisis, 
there  are  no  cardiac  symptoms;  the  heart  is  still  equal  to  the 
work  which  it  has  to  do,  and  has  simply  adapted  itself,  so  to 
speak,  to  the  nature  of  its  surroundings,  the  atrophy  is  in  fact 
one  of  disuse,  the  volume  of  blood  is  diminished,  and  the 
patient  being  precluded  from  any  active  exertion,  the  work  of 
the  cardiac  pump  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

PJiysicat  sig-ns. — In  well-marked  cases,  the  cardiac  impulse 
is  extremely  feeble  or  altogether  effaced  ;  the  pnecordtal  dul- 
ness,  both  superficial  and  deep,  is  much  diminished,  in  extreme 
cases  it  may  be  altogether  effaced  even  during  expiration;'  the 
cardiac  sounds  are  in  some  cases  normal,  but  usually  weaker 
than  in  health.  In  cases  of  phthisis  the  pulmonary  second 
sound  is  usually  more  distinct  than  the  aortic,  it  may  be 
accentuated.  The  radial  jiulse  is  small  and  weak  ;  in  phthisi- 
cal cases  its  frequency  is  increased  ;  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  atrophy  i**  due  to  chronic  wasting  disease  unaccompanied 
by  fever,  it  may  be  slower  than  normal. 

Diag^nosis. — The  positive  diagnosis  of  an  atrophied  heart 
is  attended  with  considerable  difficulty;  for  a  weak  heart  which 
is  extensively  overlapped  by  lung  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
a  heart  which  is  atrophied. 

Atrophy  of  the  heart  may  be  suspected  with  considerable 
probability  when  the  patient  is  mudi  emaciated,  when  the 
cardiac  impulse  is  feeble  or  ab.sent.  the  pnecordial  dulness  in 
expiration  effaced,  the  heart  sounds  feeble,  and  the  pulse  small 
and  weak.  If,  in  addition,  the  observer  can  satisfy  himself 
that  the  lungs  arc  not  emphysematous  (a  matter,  be  it  ob- 
served, of  extreme  difficulty  in  some  cases),  a  positive  diagnosis 
of  cardiac  atrophy  could  probably  be  ventured  upon. 


*  Cn  many  cases  in  which  the  heart  is  atrophied  the  lungs  are  emphysematous. 

In  phthisis  the  anterior  margin  of  the  left  lung  may  of  course  be  consolidated,  ami 
ill  consequence  of  this  fact,  and  of  the  uver-dislention  of  the  right  heart  which 
is  often  present,  there  may  be  at  least  the  norniaj  amount  of  pnccordiol  dulness 
even  when  the  heart  is  somewhat  atrophied. 
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Prognosis. — The  prognosis  entirely  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  primary  disease  with  which  the  atrophy  is  asso- 
ciated. The  condition  of  the  heart  is  unimportant,  for  if  wc 
could  cure  the  cancer  of  the  pylorus,  the  phthisis  or  other  pri- 
mary affection,  the  heart  would  readapt  itself  to  its  surround- 
ings, and  the  atrophy  would  disappear.  (This  statement  does 
not  of  course  apply  to  those  cases  in  which  the  atrophy  is 
associated  with  structural  lesions  of  the  cardiac  walls,  such  as 
fibroid  degeneration  ;  the  prognosis  of  cases  of  this  nature 
is  considered  in  other  parts  of  this  work.) 

Treatment. — Atrophy  of  the  heart  due  to  disuse,  and  asso- 
ciated with  general  emaciation,  does  not  call  for  any  special 
treatment.  Our  therapeutic  measures  must  be  entirely  directed 
to  the  primary  lesion,  and  to  improving  the  general  state  of 

nutrition. 

FATTY   HEART. 

Under  the  term  fatty  heart,  two  distinct  pathological  con- 
ditions are  included.  In  the  Qn^-~fatty  infiltration  ox  fatty 
overgrowth — the  fatty  cells,  which  are  normally  present  in  the 
sub-pericardial  connective  tissue,  increase  in  numbers,  and  the 
cells  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  myocardium  become  in- 
flated with  oil.  so  that  fatty  cells  arc  found  in  the  substance  of 
the  myocardium  between  the  muscular  elements.  In  the 
other,  which  is  termed  fatty  degeneration^  oil  is  deposited 
within  the  muscular  fibres  themselves  in  the  form  of  very 
minute  (microscopical)  molecules  and  globules.  The  two 
conditions  (fatty  infiltration  and  fatty  degeneration)  arc  not 
unfrequcntly  combined,  but  since  they  arc  distinct  processes, 
and  are  often  met  with  independently,  they  must  be  con- 
sidered separately. 


FATTV   INFILTRATION  OR   FATTY  OVERr.ROWTH. 

Definition. — An  excessive  development  of  the  sub-peri- 
cardial fat,  with,  in  many  cases,  the  development  of  fat  cells 
between  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  myocardium. 
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^■Etiology. — With  rare  exceptions  fatty  infiltration  is  part 
and  parcel  of  a  general  condition  in  which  the  fat  cclLs 
through  the  body  undergo  excessive  devcIopmcnL  All  the 
conditions,  therefore^  which  produce  general  obesity,  are 
causes  of  fatty  infiltration  of  the  heart.  In  some  persons  and 
in  some  families,  the  tendency  to  excessive  fonnation  of  fat 
is  hereditary",  more  frequently  the  condition  is  acquired  and  is 
due  to  rich  feeding,  especially  over-indulgence  in  fat-forming 
foods,  such  as  fatt\',  saccharine,  and  starchy  articles  of  diet,  and 
in  alcoholics,  sweet  ale,  porter,  rich  sweet  wines  in  particular. 
Inactivity  and  a  sedentary  mode  of  life  are  also  important 
causes  of  the  condition.  Fatty  infiltration  of  the  heart  is  more 
common  in  men  than  in  women,  and  is  more  frequently  met 
with  in  the  upper  ranks  of  society  than  in  the  lower  classes. 


Pathology  ami  pathological  physiology. — In  all  well  nourished 
individuals  some  fat  is  present  on  the  exterior  of  the  heart 
Its  amount  varies  very  greatly  in  different  cases,  and  it  is  only 
when  it  becomes  distinctly  excessive  that  it  can  be  properly 
called  a  disease.  Fat  cells  are  found  in  the  sub-pericardial 
connective  tissue^  and  are  collected  more  particularly  in  the 
furrows  and  depressions  on  the  surface  of  the  heart.  Even  at 
time  of  birth,  fat  cells  are  present  in  the  auriculo-ventricular 
grooves  and  around  the  base  of  the  great  vessels  ;  they  form 
an  elastic  cushion  or  joad  which  ailapts  itself  to  the  ever-vary- 
ing movements  of  the  adjacent  parts.  In  well  nourished 
adults,  and  more  particularly  in  fat  persons,  the  sub~peri- 
cardial  fat  undergoes  considerable  increase,  and  deposits  of  fat 
are  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  heart,  more  especially  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  right  ventricle.  When  this  sub-peri- 
cardia! fat  is  in  considerable  excess,  i>.  in  ceises  to  which  the 
term  fatty  overgrowth  may  be  correctly  applied,  large  masses 
of  fat  fill  the  groovers  and  furrows  and  a  thick  laj'er  of  fat 
covers  the  surface  of  the  organ  ;  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
right  heart  is  first  and  most  affected,  but  in  advanced  cases, 
the  M'hole  heart  may  be  encased  in  a  fatty  covering.  This 
api>carance  is  well  seen  in  the  preparation  reprasented  in  fig. 
260  ;  in  it  a  layer  of  fat,  at  least  half  an  inch  thick,  is  situated 
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on  the  exterior  of  the  right  ventricle.  When  the  cardiac  fat 
is  in  great  excess,  it  is  not  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  heart, 
but  is  found  in  the  fibrous  septa  between  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  myocardium  (see  fig.  257J  ;  in  some  cases,  the  whole 
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Fig.  257. — FiXtty  iu/lf ration  of  tkehtartfrom  a  stctien  through  thi 
wati  oftfu  right  auruU, 

thickness  of  the  myocardium  is  invaded,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  papillary  muscles  arc  sometimes  implicated.  The  fat 
cells  encroach,  as  it  were,  Upon  the  normal  territory  of  the 
myocardium,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  which  they 
exercise,  may  produce  atrophy  and  degeneration  of  the  mus- 
cular elements.  In  advanced  cases  of  fatty  infiltration,  the 
much  more  serious  condition,  fatty  degeneration,  is  generally 
present ;  in  some  cases,  more  especially  those  in  which  it  is 
limited  to  special  parts  of  the  heart,  the  fatty  degeneration  is 
due  to  imperfect  blood  supply,  the  result  of  disease  of  the 
coronar>'  arteries.  This  is  not  in  the  least  surprising,  when  we 
remember  how  much  more  frequently  fatty  overgrowth  is 
found  in  old  than  in  young  people ;  the  cardiac  and  arterial 
changes  are,  in  fact,  in  many  cases,  the  common  result  of  a 
general  structural  decay. 

The  cflfects  of  fatty  overgrowth  vary  with  its  extent,  and 
more  especially  with  the  condition  of  the  cardiac  muscle. 
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Symptoms, — In  slight  degrees  of  fatty  infiltration,  there  are 
no  symptoms  nor  signs  suggestive  of  cardiac  disease.  Stout 
people,  whose  hearts  are  covered  with  an  excess  of  fat,  are  less 
capable  of  active  exertion  than  thin  people,  and  are  more  or 
less  'short  of  wind,'  they  bear  any  excessive  strain  or  acute 
illness  badly;  but  many  stout  people  whose  hearts  are  doubt- 
less covered  with  an  excess  of  fat  enjoy  good  health  and  lead 
active  lives.  It  is  only,  however,  when  the  myocardium  is 
invaded  and  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  becomes 
atrophied  or  degenerated^  that  symptoms  of  defective  and 
embarrassed  circulation  arise. 

In  advanced  cases  of  fatty  infiltration,  the  symptoms  arc 
identical  with  those  of  fatty  degeneration,  which  will  be  pre- 
sently considered. 


Physicat  si^ipis. — Slight  degrees  of  fatty  overgrowth  do  not 
produce  any  perceptible  alteration  in  the  physical  condition 
of  the  heart.  In  advanced  cases  the  cardiac  impulse  is  feeble, 
it  may  be  quite  imperceptible  when  the  patient  is  lying  on  his 
back,  but  it  can  usually  be  feit  when  he  leans  forward  or 
turns  on  to  his  left  side.  In  some  cases,  the  apex  beat  and 
cardiac  impulse,  are  entirely  absent. 

The  percussion  dulness  is,  as  a  rule,  somewhat  increased, 
but  this  point  is  often  very  difilicult  to  verify  for  the  excessive 
quantity  of  fat,  both  on  the  outside  of  the  pericardial  sac,  i.e. 
in  the  anterior  mediastinum,  and  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
of  the  chest  wall,  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  define  the 
exact  limits  of  the  heart.  (The  excess  of  mediastinal  and 
subcutaneous  fat  is  also  in  part  the  cause  of  the  diminished 
impulse  and  feeble  sounds.) 

The  cardiac  sounds  are  faint  and  indistinct ;  in  some  cases 
almost  imperceptible.  In  those  cases  in  which  tlie  fatty  over- 
growth is  associated  with  other  cardiac  lesions,  such,  for 
instance,  as  valvular  disease,  the  character  of  the  heart  sounds 
will,  of  course,  be  modified. 

In  the  slighter  degrees  of  fatty  overgrowth,  the  pulse  is  of 
good  volume  and  strength,  in  fact  quite  normal.  In  advanced 
cases,  it  is  small,  weak,  and  sometimes  irregular ;  its  frequency 
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varies,  in  some  cases  it  is  quicker,  in  others  decidedly  slower 
than  in  health. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  fatty  overgrowth  is  often 
difficult,  sometimes  impossible.  In  fat  persons  wc  may,  even 
in  the  absence  of  any  symptoms  and  signs  of  cardiac  derange- 
ment, with  much  probability  suspect,  or  even  with  some  con- 
fidence predict  the  presence  of  an  increased  quantity  of  sub- 
pericardial  fat,  for  we  know  as  the  result  of  pathological 
experience  that  a  considerable  increase  of  the  subcutaneous 
fat  is  \cry  generally,  if  not  invariably,  attended  with  an 
increased  deposit  of  fat  on  the  exterior  of  the  heart 

In  advanced  stages  of  fatty  infiltration,  when  the  action  of 
the  heart  is  weak,  we  may  positively  diagnose  the  condition 
when  the  patient  is  obese,  and  when  we  can  satisfy  our- 
selves that  no  other  cause  for  the  cardiac  weakness  is  present. 
In  very  fat  persons  it  is  difficult  (as  I  have  mentioned 
under  the  physical  signs)  to  ascertain  with  exactitude  the 
size  and  strength  of  the  heart  by  palpating,  percussing,  and 
auscultating  the  prascordial  region.  The  condition  of  the 
radial  pulse  is,  in  such  circumstances,  the  best  guide  on  which 
wc  can  rely. 

Fatty  infiltration  in  its  more  advanced  stages  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  fatty  degeneration  ;  indeed,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  the  two  conditions  arc  usually  com- 
bined. 


Prognosis. — A  slight  excess  of  sub-pericardial  fat  is  of  no 
consequence  whatever,  A  large  excess  embarrasses  the  action 
of  the  heart,  but  provided  that  it  is  not  attended  with  symp- 
toms and  signs  of  cardiac  weakness,  i.e.  provided  that  the 
myocardium  is  not  infiltrated,  and  that  the  muscular  fibres  are 
not  degenerated,  it  is  not  necessarily  a  serious  condition.  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered  that  a  heart  which  is  loaded 
with  fat  is  heavily  handicapped  in  any  acute  illness  or  when 
any  serious  strain  is  thrown  upon  it 

When  the  muscular  tissue  is  degenerated  (/y.  when  symp- 
toms and  signs  of  cardiac  weakness  are  present)  the  prognosis 
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is  much  more  unfavourable,  and  is  identical  with  that  of 
fatty  degeneration.  Sudden  death  may  occur  from  syncope 
or  rupture  of  the  heart.  When  fatty  infiltration  is  associated 
with  atheroma  of  the  superficial  arteries,  and  presumably 
therefore  with  disease  of  the  coronary  arteries,  the  prognosis 
is  also  unfavourable. 


Treaiinent. — The  objects  of  treatment  are  to  limit   the 
formation  of  fat.  to   promote   the   absorption   of  the    fatty 
deposit  on  the  heart,  and  to  invigorate  the  cardiac  muscle. 
The  general  licaltii    must  be  kept  in  the  highest  possible 
state  of  efficiency,   the  diet  strictly  regulated,  starchy  and 
fatty  foods  being  so  far  as  is  compatible  with   the  main- 
tenance of  good  health  omitted  from  the  dietary  altogether, 
sweet  ale,  porter,  and  sweet  wines  should  be  prohibited ;  if 
any  stimulant  is  required  a  little  claret  or  whisky  and  water 
may  be  allowed.     As  much  active  outdoor  exercise,  as    is 
possible,  short  of  producing  fatigue  or  dyspnoea,  should  be 
recommended  ;  walking  exercise  in  a  dry,  moderately  cold 
and  invigorating  climate  is  best.     Hill  climbing  or  anything, 
such  as  hurrying  for  trains,  which  throws  a  sudden  strain  on 
the  heart,  is  to  be  strictly  forbidden.     The  bowels  must  be 
kept  regular,  and  straining  at  stool  avoided,  by  the  administra- 
tion of  suitable  purgatives.     Liquor  potassa?  (ten  drop  doses 
three  times  a  day)  may  be  given  to  fat  persons  with  the 
object  of  reducing  the  obese  condition.     Arsenic  is  in  many 
cases  highly  beneficial.     When  symptoms  and  signs  of  cardiac 
weakness  arise,  the  case  must  be  treated  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  which  will  presently  be  laid  down  for  the  treatment 
of  fatty  degeneration. 

FATTY   DEGENERATION. 

Definitwn. — A  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
heart  in  which  the  albuminoid  constituents  of  the  fibre  arc 
split  up  and  microscopical  particles  of  fat  are  deposited  within 
the  muscular  fibres  ;  ultimately  the  transverse  stria;  disappear, 
and  the  functional  activity  of  those  muscular  fibres,  which  arc 
affected,  becomes  completely  destroyed. 
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Etiology  and  Pathology. — The  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart 
arc  very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  fatty  degeneration,  and  the 
condition  is  met  with  in  a  ^reat  variety  of  aficctions.  All  con- 
ditions which  interfere  with  the  supply  of  oxygen  to  the 
muscular  tissue,  and  which  seriously  derange  its  nutrition, 
seem  to  produce  fatty  degeneration.  Some  of  these  condi- 
tions are  general ;  others  local.  In  chlorosis,  progressive 
pernicious  anaemia,  and,  in  fact,  in  all  conditions  of  profound 
an.tmia,  fatty  dc-gcneration  of  the  heart  is  developed.  It  is 
common  as  the  result  of  local  defects  in  the  blood  supply, 
and  is  frequently  due  to  atheroma  of  the  coronary  arteries. 
It  also  occurs  in  the  later  stages  of  those  conditions  in  which 
the  removal  of  waste  products  from  the  cardiac  walls  is  inter- 
fered with — in  the  terminal  stages  of  mitral  lesions  for 
example.  It  is  met  with  in  a  very  intense  form  in  phos- 
phorus poisoning;  it  results  from  poisoning  by  arsenic — a 
curious  fact  when  it  is  remembered  that  arsenic  is  the  best 
remedy  for  fatty  heart.  It  is  often  associated,  as  we  have  pre- 
viously seen,  with  fatty  infiltration.  It  is  not  uncommon  as  the 
result  of  acute  pericarditis  and  acute  myocarditis,  and  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities  it  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
fibroid  degeneration  of  the  heart.  (My  experience  is  opposed 
to  this  statement,  and  agrees  with  that  of  Dr  Charlewood 
Turner,  who  failed  to  find  fatty  degeneration  in  several  typi- 
cal cases  of  fibroid  disease.  In  the  ver>'  chronic  forms  of 
fibroid  degeneration  the  muscular  fibres  disappear  by  a  pro- 
cess of  atrophy  rather  than  by  fatty  degeneration.  In  the 
acute  and  sub-acute  forms  of  myocarditis  fatty  degenera- 
tion is  often,  I  think,  present)  Hypertrophicd  and  dilated 
hearts  are  very  liable  to  be  affected  by  fatty  degeneration. 
The  condition  occurs  as  the  result  of  long  continued  pyrexia, 
and  is  also  met  with  in  many  chronic  cachectic  conditions, 
such  as  prolonged  suppuration,  tubercular  disease,  cancer,  etc. 
Fatty  d^eneration  is  not,  however,  a  constant  condition  even 
in  severe  and  typical  cases  of  this  sort.  In  the  extraordinary 
example  of  atrophy  of  the  heart,  shown  in  figs.  255  and  256. 
there  is  no  fatty  degeneration,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain. 
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Fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  may  occur  at  any  age  and 
in  either  sex.  The  anxmic  form  is  more  common  in  women 
than  in  men,  and  in  young  than  in  oid  people.  (Chlorosis, 
which  is  the  most  common  cause  of  this  form  of  fatty  de- 
generation, is  of  course  a  disease  of  the  female  sex  and  of 
young  women.  Progressive  pernicious  anaemia  is  also  a 
disease  of  early  and  middle  adult  life,  and  is,  according  to 
some  obser\'ers,  somewhat  more  common  in  women  than  in 
men.) 

The  idiopathic  form  of  fatty  degeneration,  as  it  is  some- 
times called  (f>.  that  form  which  is  so  frequently  associated 
with  disease  of  the  coronary  arteries),  is  more  common  in 
males  than  in  females,  and  is  essentially  a  disease  of  later 
life.  It  has  sometimes  been  called  the  senile  form  of  fatty 
degeneration.  The  form  of  fatty  degeneration  which  is  com- 
bined with  fatty  infiltration  is  sometimes  also  called  idio-) 
pathic. 

A  heart  which  is  affected  with  fatty  degeneration  is,  as  a 
rule,  somewhat  larger  than  normal.  In  those  cases  in  which 
the  fatty  change  attacks  a  heart  which  was  previously  hy-per- 
trophied  and  dilated,  the  increase  in  size  may  of  course  be 
great ;  when  the  fatty  degeneration  is  the  sole  cardiac  lesion 
the  increase  is  seldom  considerable,  and  is,  for  the  most  part, 
only  apparent,  i.e.  due  to  the  flabby  and  relaxed  condition  in 
which  the  organ  is  found  after  death.  In  cases  of  this  de- 
scription the  heart  is,  as  a  rule,  somewhat  dilated  ;  in  some 
cases,  as  in  chlorosis  and  progressive  pernicious  anaemia  for 
example,  some  hypcrtropy  is  also  present ;  should  the  fatty 
degeneration  follow  upon  long  continued  suppuration,  tuber- 
cular disease,  etc.,  the  organ  may  be  somewhat  atrophied. 

Its  colour  is  paler  than  normal,  usually  of  a  fawn  yellow 
or  pale  buff;  in  some  cases,  notably  in  pernicious  anarraia, 
the  fatty  change  is  irregularly  distributed  amongst  the 
muscular  fibres  ;  the  interior  of  the  heart  appears  to  be  dotted 
over  or  speckled  with  Httlc  yellow  points,  which  give  it  a 
mottled  appearance,  not  unlike  the  breast  of  a  thrush,  to 
which  it  has  been  compared. 

The  consistency  is  softer  than  normal,  and   in  advanced 
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cases  the  wall  of  the  heart  can  be  readily  broken  down  by 
the  finger.  The  left  ventricle  is  the  part  of  the  heart  which 
is  most  liable  to  be  attacked,  the  papillary  muscles  being  in 
many  cases  profoundly  affected  ;  the  right  ventricle  is  the 
next  part  to  suffer,  then  the  left  auricle,  and  last  of  all  the 
right  auricle. 

When  the  lesion  is  due  to  disease  of  the  coronary  artery, 
the  fatty  change  is  usually  more  localised,  and  may  be  limited 
to  small  portions  of  the  organ,  the  exact  position  depends  of 
course  upon  the  distribution  of  the  branch  of  the  artery  which 
liappens  to  be  affected. 

On  microscopical  examination^  the  affected  muscular  fibres 
are  seen  to  contain  little  molecules  of  oil  which  stain  black 
with  perosmic  acid  ;  these  molecules  are  very  minute,  and 
are,  for  the  most  part,  singularly  uniform  in  size  ;  in  some 
cases  they  coalesce  and  form  minute  globules  which  seldom, 
however,  exceed  the  size  of  half  a  red  blood  corpuscle.  The 
fatty  molecules  are  sometimes  arranged  in  rows,  but  are 
usually  distributed  in  an  irregular  manner  throughotit  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  fibre ;  as  the  change  progresses,  the 
transverse  striae  become  indistinct  and  finally  disappear,  the 
whole  fibre  ultimately  becoming  filled  with  little  oily  par- 
ticles.    (See  fig.  258.) 


Fig.  258. — Afuscuiar  fibres  cf  the  heart  in  a  case  of  fatty  de^neration. 

a,  a,  a,  fibres  in  which  the  fatty  change  is  just  commencing ;  d,  b,  fibres  in  which 

it  is  far  advanced. 
S   S 
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Muscular  fibres  affected  with  fatty  degeneration  are  much 
more  brittle  than  healthy  ones,  and  readily  break  up  trans- 
versely into  short  fragments. 

In  fatty  hearts  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  the 
condition  which  has  been  termed  brown  atrophy,  in  which 
pigment  particles  are  deposited  around,  more  particularly 
at  the  ends  or  poles  of  the  muscle  nuclei.  The  connective 
tissue  nuclei,  and  the  fibrous  septa  between  the  fibres  are 
sometimes  also  increased  ;  this  change  is  chiclly,  I  think. 
observed  in  hj-'pertrophied  hearts,  more  especially  in  those; 
conditions,  such  as  mitral  regurgitation,  in  which  the  venous 
return  from  the  cardiac  walls  is  interfered  with.  Fat  cells 
arc,  of  course,  seen  between  the  muscular  fibres,  in  those 
cases  in  which  fatty  degeneration  is  combined  with  fatty 
infiltration. 

The  functional  activity  of  a  muscular  fibre,  which  is 
afTcctcd  with  even  a  moderate  degree  of  fatty  degeneration, 
is  seriously  interfered  with  ;  in  the  final  stages  of  the  process 
the  fibre  loses  its  contractility  altogether.  In  those  cases, 
therefore,  in  which  a  large  number  of  the  muscular  fibres  are 
affected,  and  in  which  the  change  is  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  heart,  the  cardiac  pump  is  of  necessity 
greatly  weakened.  Under  such  circumstances  we  should  of 
course  expect  the  systemic  arterial  system  to  be  under  dis- 
tended and  the  systemic  venous  system  to  be  over  distended 
with  blood  ;  and  in  chlorosis  and  progressive  pernicious 
ansemia,  in  which  affections  the  fatty  change  reaches  a  high 
degree  of  intensity  and  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
heart,  these  results  do  actually  occur.  In  these  affections, 
too,  the  heart  becomes  both  dilated  and  hyi>crtrophied.  and 
relative  and  muscular  incompetence  at  the  mitral  and  tricuspid 
orifices  are  not  unfrequently  established. 

When  the  fatty  degeneration  is  combined  with  fatty  over- 
growth independently  of  the  an.emic  condition,  tlie  same 
sequence  of  events  is  often  observed. 

In  some  cases  of  fatty  degeneration,  arterial  anxmia  is  the 
only  result ;  and  dilatation  of  tlie  ventricles^  regurgitation  at 
the  mitral  and  tricuspid  orifices,  and   engorgement  of  the 
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systemic  veins,  are  not  observed.  These  differences  arc 
sometimes  very  difficult  to  explain.  In  some  c<ases  the  absence 
of  cardiac  dilatation  and  venous  engorgement  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Tatty  change,  although  reaching  a 
high  degree  of  intensity  in  certain  fibres,  is  limited  in  dis- 
tribution, and  the  healthy  fibres,  which  remain,  are  able  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  circulation  provided  that  the  organ 
is  not  called  upon  to  make  any  sudden  effort.  In  others,  the 
explanation  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
patients  are  old  people  in  whom  the  tissue  changes  are  at 
ii  minimum,  and  %vho  lead  tranquil,  placid  lives.  Such 
patients  suffer  little  so  long  as  they  keep  quiet,  the  slightest 
extra  exertion,  however,  brings  a  shortness  of  breath  ;  if 
they  continue  to  exert  themselves,  or,  if  in  consequence  of 
deranged  cardiac  and  vaso-motor  innervation,  or  any  other 
cause  independently  of  muscular  exertion,  the  heart  has 
continuously  to  exceed  the  quiet  minimum  of  work,  so  to 
speak,  of  which  it  is  capable,  the  other  secondary  conse- 
quences (dilatation,  venous  engorgement,  auriculo-vcntricular 
regurgitation)  would  doubtless  follow.  In  others  again,  the 
absence  of  symptoms  and  signs  of  venous  engorgement  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mitral  orifice  is  unyielding 
owing  to  senile  (atheromatous)  changes  in  the  mitral  ring,  in 
consequence  of  which  relative  incompetence  of  the  mitral 
orifice  does  not  occur. 

The  extent,  and  more  particularly  the  distribution,  of  the 
fatty  change,  the  amount  of  work  which  the  heart  is  called 
upon  to  do,  the  state  of  the  mitral  ring,  and  the  condition  of 
the  cardiac  and  vaso-motor  nerve  mechanisms  seem  to  me  to 
be  the  chief  factors  to  which  we  must  look  in  order  to  explain 
the  different  results  which  arc  met  with  in  these  two  classes 
of  cases.  That  the  condition  of  the  central  nervous  system 
exerts  a  most  important  intluence  upon  the  secondary  results 
of  cardiac  disease  is,  I  think,  perfectly  clear,  I  have  seen,  for 
e.xample,  a  case  in  which  the  arterial  tension  was  high,  the 
left  ventricle  hypcrtrophied  and  dilated,  the  mitral  valve  in- 
competent and  somewhat  contracted  the  result  of  old  rheu- 
matic disease,  the  lungs  in  a  condition  of  brown  atrophy,  the 
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Muscular  fibres  affected  with  fatty  degeneration  are  much 
more  brittle  than  healthy  ones,  and  readily  break  up  trans- 
versely into  short  fragments. 

In  fatty  hearts  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  the 
condition  which  has  been  termed  brown  atrophy,  in  whicli 
pigment  particles  arc  deposited  around,  more  particularly 
at  the  ends  or  poles  of  the  muscle  nuclei.  The  connective 
tissue  nuclei,  and  the  fibrous  septa  between  the  fibres  are 
sometimes  also  increased  ;  this  change  is  chiefly.  I  think, 
observed  in  hypcrtrophicd  hearts,  more  especially  in  those 
conditions^  such  as  mitral  regurgitation,  in  which  the  venous 
return  from  the  cardiac  walls  is  interfered  with.  Fat  cells 
arc,  of  course,  seen  between  the  muscular  fibres,  in  those 
cases  in  which  fatty  degeneration  is  combined  with  fatty 
infiltration. 

The  functional  activity  of  a  muscular  fibre,  whicli  v> 
aflTcctcd  with  even  a  moderate  degree  of  fatty  degeneration, 
is  seriously  interfered  with  ;  in  the  final  stages  of  the  process 
the  fibre  loses  its  contractility  altogether.  In  those  cases^ 
therefore,  in  which  a  large  number  of  the  muscular  fibres  arc 
affected,  and  in  which  the  change  is  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  heart,  the  cardiac  pump  is  of  necessity 
greatly  weakened.  Under  such  circumstances  we  should  of 
course  expect  the  systemic  arterial  system  to  be  under  dis- 
tended and  the  systemic  venous  system  to  be  over  distended 
with  blood  ;  and  in  chlorosis  and  progressive  pernicious 
ansemia,  in  which  afTcctions  the  fatty  change  reaches  a  high 
degree  of  intensity  and  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
heart,  these  results  do  actually  occur.  In  these  affections, 
too,  the  heart  becomes  both  dilated  and  hyjwrtrophied,  and 
relative  and  muscular  incompetence  at  the  mitral  and  tricuspid 
orifices  are  not  unfrequcntly  established. 

When  the  fatty  degeneration  is  combined  with  fatty  o\*er- 
growlh  independently  of  the  aniemic  condition,  the  same 
sequence  of  events  is  often  obser\'cd. 

In  some  cases  of  fatty  degeneration,  arterial  anxmia  is  the 
only  result ;  and  dilatation  of  the  ventricles,  regurgitation  at 
the  mitral  and  tricuspid  orifices,  and   engorgement  of  the 
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systemic  veins,  are  not  observed.  These  differences  arc 
sometimes  very  difficult  to  explain.  In  some  cases  the  absence 
of  cardiac  dilatation  and  venous  engorgement  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  fatty  change,  although  reaching  a 
high  degree  of  intensity  in  certain  fibres,  is  limited  in  dis- 
tribution, and  the  healthy  fibres,  which  remain,  are  able  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  circulation  provided  that  the  organ 
is  not  called  upon  to  make  any  sudden  effort.  In  others,  the 
explanation  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
jmticnts  arc  old  people  in  whom  the  tissue  changes  are  at 
a  minimum,  and  who  lead  tranquil,  placid  lives.  Such 
patients  suffer  little  so  long  as  they  keep  quiet,  the  slightest 
extra  exertion,  however,  brings  a  shortness  of  breath  ;  if 
they  continue  to  exert  themselves,  or,  if  In  consequence  of 
deranged  cardiac  and  vaso-motor  innervation,  or  any  other 
cause  independently  of  muscular  exertion,  the  heart  has 
continuously  to  exceed  the  quiet  minimum  of  work,  so  to 
speak,  of  which  it  is  capable,  the  other  secondary  consc- 
(jucnces  (dilatation,  venous  engorgement,  auriculo-ventricular 
regurgitation)  would  doubtless  follow.  In  others  again,  the 
absence  of  symptoms  and  signs  of  venous  engorgement  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mitral  orifice  is  unyielding 
owing  to  senile  (atheromatous)  changes  in  the  mitral  ring,  in 
consequence  of  which  relative  incompetence  of  the  mitral 
urificc  does  not  occur. 

The  extent,  and  more  particularly  the  distribution,  of  the 
fatty  change,  the  amount  of  work  which  the  heart  is  called 
upon  to  do,  the  state  of  the  mitral  ring,  and  the  condition  of 
the  cardiac  and  vaso-motor  ner\'e  mechanisms  seem  to  me  to 
be  the  chief  factors  to  which  we  must  look  in  order  to  explain 
the  different  results  which  are  met  with  in  these  two  classes 
of  cases.  That  the  condition  of  the  central  ner\ous  system 
exerts  a  most  important  influence  upon  the  secondary  results 
of  cardiac  disease  is,  I  think,  perfectly  clear.  I  have  seen,  for 
example,  a  case  in  which  the  arterial  tension  was  high,  the 
left  ventricle  hyi^rtrophiod  and  dilated,  the  mitral  valve  in- 
competent and  somewhat  contracted  the  result  of  old  rheu- 
matic disease,  the  lungs  in  a  condition  of  brawn  atrophy,  the 
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right  ventricle  hypertrophicd  and  considerably  dilated,  and  in 
which  a  very  considerable  amount  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
hypertrophicd  right  and  left  ventricles  was  also  present,  in  which 
there  was  extreme  shortness  of  breath  on  exertion,  and  yet 
in  which  there  was  never  any  subcutaneous  dropsy.  Such  a 
result  can  only,  I  think,  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the 
condition  of  the  blood  and  of  the  iKriphcral  vessels,  probably 
in  consequence  of  some  peculiarity  in  the  nerve  or  ncrvo- 
muscular  tone,  prevented  the  occurrence  of  subcutaneous 
effusion. 


Symptoms  and  physua!  si,^ns. — After  what  I  have  just 
stated,  it  will  be  at  once  understood  that  there  are  several 
types  of  fatty  heart,  and  that  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs 
differ  ver>'  materially  in  different  cases. 

The  symptoms  and  physical  signs  of  the  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  heart,  which  is  due  to  general  anaemia,  and  which  is 
met  with  in  its  most  typical  form  in  chlorosis  and  progressive 
pernicious  ani'emia.  have  been  previously  described  in  treating 
of  mitral  regurgitation.     (See  page  441.) 

When  the  fatty  degeneration  is  combined  with  fatty  infiltra- 
tion, the  subcutaneous  fat  is  almost  invariably  well  developed, 
all  degrees  of  obesity  being  met  with  ;  the  colour  of  the  skin 
is  usually  pale,  but  should  mitral  or  tricuspid  incompetence 
be  at  the  same  time  present,  blucness  of  the  lips  and  the 
other  external  manifestations  of  peripheral  venous  engorge- 
ment may  of  course  be  present.  In  cases  of  combined  fatty 
degeneration  and  fatty  infiltration,  the  skin  often  has  a  greasy, 
unctuous  feel,  and  this  is  more  especially  the  case  when  the 
|>atient  is  intemperate. 

In  other  cases,  more  especially,  I  think,  in  those  in  which 
the  fatty  degeneration  depends  upon  disease  of  the  coronary 
arteries,  the  patient  is  rather  the  re\crsc  of  fat ;  the  peripheral 
arteries  stand  out  prominently,  and  the  arcus  senilis  is  often 
present.  The  abdomen  is  not  unfrcqucntly  covered  with  a 
considerable  layer  of  fat,  and  the  big,  pendulous  belly  con- 
trasts forcibly  with  the  flabby  and,  comparatively  speaking, 
attenuated  extremities.     (General  atheroma,  disease  of  the 
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coronary  arteries,  and  the  arcus  senilis,  arc  of  course  frequently 
observed  \x\fat  people  whose  hearts  arc  fatty.) 

The  subjects  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  are,  as  a 
rule,  incapable  of  concentrated  mental  effort  and  of  any  active 
bodily  exertion  ;  this  is  more  particularly  the  case  when  the 
fatty  change  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  heart. 
Cases  arc,  however,  not  uncommon,  in  which  persons  who 
have  been  leading  active  and  useful  lives  suddenly  die  from 
fatty  heart  In  these  cases  the  fatty  change  ig  usually  limited 
in  distribution.  I  have  known  throe  instances  in  which  pro- 
fessional men  —  two  physicians  and  one  clergyman  —  have 
suddenly  died  from  rupture  of  the  heart,  all  of  them  having 
been  actively  engaged  until  within  a  day  or  two  of  death  in 
professional  work.  In  all  of  these  cases  the  coronary  arteries 
were  atheromatous,  and  the  fatal  rupture  was  apparently  due 
to  arrested  blood  supply  and  acute  localised  softening. 

A  'sinking*  sensation  is  sometimes  complained  of  in  the 
pit  of  the  epigastrium  ;  in  some  cases  there  is  actual  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  heart ;  occasionally  true  attacks  of  angina 
pectoris  occur. 

Shortness  of  breath  on  exertion  is  usually  a  prominent 
symptom,  and  exertion  often  causes  a  dry,  irritable,  cough. 
I  n  advanced  cases,  the  dyspnoea  may  become  constant. 
'  Cheyne-Stokes*  respiration  sometimes  precedes  the  fatal 
issue. 

Some  of  the  more  prominent  symptoms  are  due  to  anemia 
of  the  brain.  The  memory  is,  in  many  cases,  impaired  ;  the 
patient  loses  his  former  decision  of  character  and  *  nerve,*  and 
may  become  wayward  and  irritable.  Vertigo  is  a  common 
symptom  ;  and  in  advanced  cases,  fainting  is  not  unfrequcntly 
observed,  getting  up  from  the  recumbent  to  the  sitting  or 
standing  position,  or  raising  the  head  suddenly,  may  bring  on  an 
attack  of  syncope.  Pscudo-apoplcctic  attacks,  in  which  the 
patient  remains  unconscious  for  some  time,  are  met  with  in 
some  cases.  When  fatty  degeneration  is  combined  with  other 
cardiac  lesions,  such,  for  example,  as  mitral  regurgitation, 
other  symptoms,  which  1  need  not  here  detail,  are  of  course 
present. 
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heart.  The  cardiac  impulse  is  feeble,  aiid  in  some  cases,  more 
especially  in  tliose  in  which  the  chest  wall  is  covered  by  a  thick 
layer  of  fat,  altogether  effaced.  The  impulse,  when  perceptible, 
is  more  diffused  than  in  health.  The  precordial  dulness  may 
be  quite  normal  or  slightly  increased  ;  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  heart  is  dilated  or  hypertrophicd  from  associated  disease 
the  increase  may,  of  course,  be  considerable.  In  typical  cases, 
and  more  especially  when  the  heart  is  acting  quietly,  the  first 
sound  is  feeble,  muffled,  and  distant ;  its  duration  is  consider- 
ably shorter  than  in  health.  These  characters  arc  not,  hou- 
cver,  observed  in  all  cases.  In  chlorosis,  for  example,  the 
heart  is  vcr)'  irritable  and  easily  excited,  and  the  first  sound, 
although  shorter  than  in  health,  is  usually  quite  distinct,  its 
tone  is  raised,  in  fact  it  may  present  all  the  characters  which 
have  been  described  under  the  head  of  cardiac  dilatation. 
The  same  character  of  the  first  sound  may  be  present  in  other 
fonns  of  fatty  degeneration  when  combined  with  dilatation. 
Mitral  and  tricuspid  systolic  murmurs  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, more  especially  in  aniemic  cases. 

The  characters  of  the  pulse  differ  very  considerably  in 
different  cases,  and  dcjxrnd  upon  the  irritability  of  the  cardiac 
muscle,  the  presence  or  absence  of  dilatation,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  valvular  apparatus. 

In  some  cases  (more  especially  in  anaemic  cases  and  in 
those  in  which  the  fatty  defeneration  is  combined  with 
dilatation)  the  pulse  is  quicker  than  normal ;  in  others  (more 
particularly,  I  think,  when  the  fatt)'  degeneration  is  associated 
with  general  atheroma  and  disease  of  the  coronary  arteries) 
the  pulse  frequency  is  diminished. 

In  advanced  cases  the  rhythm  is  often  irr^ular,  though 
exceptions  to  this  general  statement  frequently  occur.  When 
the  fatty  degeneration  is  combined  with  dilatation  and  mitral 
disease,  the  pulse  may  be  extremely  irregular,  and  some  of  the 
pulse  waves  may  fail  to  reach  the  wrist.  In  typical  cases  of 
fatty  degeneration,  the  pulse  is  small  and  extremely  weak — 
an  exception  occurs  in  chlorotic  cases,  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
which  the  arterial  tension  is  increased 

Physical  signs. — The  phj'sical  signs  are  those  of  a  weak 
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Diagnosis, — The  diagnosis  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart  is,  in  some  cases,  attended  with  great  difficulties.  In 
order  to  come  to  a  positive  conclusion  we  must,  in  the  first 
place,  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  action  of  the  heart  is  perma- 
nently weak ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  there  is  no  other 
cause  for  the  cardiac  weakness  (such  as  fibroid  degeneration, 
mitral  disease,  etc.). 

Too  much  importance  should  not  be  attached  to  the 
results  of  the  physical  examination  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  organ  in  those  cases  in  which  the  chest  wall  is 
thickly  gDvered  by  subcutaneous  fat»  or  in  which  the  heart  is 
overlapped  by  emphysematous  lungs;  and,  on  the  other,  the 
agitation,  which  many  patients  exix^riencc  when  they  come 
to  consult  a  physician,  induces  overaction  of  the  heart,  in- 
creases the  intensity  of  the  cardiac  sounds  and  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse,  and  often  leads  to  the  belief  that  tlie  urgan  is 
stronger  that  it  actually  is.  It  is  very  essential,  therefore,  in 
all  cases,  in  which  the  symptoms  arc  suggestive  of  fatty  heart, 
and  particularly  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  action  of  the  organ  is  modified  by  nervous 
causes,  to  examine  the  patient  more  than  once,  and.  a.s 
Professor  Gairdncr  has  forcibly  pointed  out,'  under  various 
conditions  of  cardiac  action,  before  committing  ourselves  to  a 
|X)silive  opinion.  Feeble  cardiac  impulse,  a  short  and  muffled 
first  sound,  a  weak  pulse,  and  symptoms  of  cerebral  anaemia, 
arc  the  positive  facts  which  arc  of  most  importance,  and  which 
enable  us  to  make  the  first  step  in  the  diagnosis,  viz.,  that  the 
heart  IS  weak. 

The  sfcoud  stcfi,  vizn  that  the  weakness  is  due  to  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart,  is  chiefly  attained  by  the  method 
of  exclusion.  We  can  only  give  a  positive  diagnosis  of  fatty 
heart  when  we  arc  satisfied  that  the  cardiac  weakness  is 
not  a  mere  temporary  condition,  and  when  we  have  excluded 
valvular  lesions  (more  particularly  mitral  valve  lesions),  cardiac 
dilatation,    mytx:ar(Iitis,   fibroid    degeneration,    and    adherent 
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pcricardiutn,  in  all  of  which  conditions  the  same  indications  of 
cardiac  weakness  may  be  present 

F'atty  degeneration  may  of  course  be  combined  with  any 
of  these  lesions,  and  in  many  cases  in  which  these  conditions 
(mitral  lesions,  cardiac  dilatation,  etc.)  are  present,  wc  may, 
from  the  progress  of  the  case  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
symptoms  and  physical  signs,  have  good  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  cardiac  muscle  is  fatty.  Merc  suspicion  or  probability 
does  not,  however,  justify  a  positive  diagnosis. 

The  absence  of  any  marked  symptoms  and  sigtis  of 
pulmonary  and  systemic  venous  engorgement,  the  absence  of 
endocardial  murmurs,  the  fact  that  the  cardiac  mi^cle  does 
not  respond  well  to  cardiac  tonics  (r.r.  to  digitalis),  the  general 
condition  of  the  patient  (corpulence,  an  atheromatous  condi- 
tion of  the  superficial  arteries,  the  presence  of  an  arcus  senilis. 
a  history  of  intemperance)  arc  all  strongly  in  favour  of  fatty 
heart,  and  enable  us  to  exclude  most  of  the  other  causes  of 
cardiac  weakness  and  defective  circulation  which  I  have  just 
mentioned. 

Mitral  lesions  sufficiently  severe  to  produce  the  symptoms 
which  arc  present  in  typical  cases  of  fatty  degeneration,  such 
as  we  arc  now  considering,  would  in  all  probability  be  at- 
tended with  dropsy  and  other  symptoms  and  signs  of  venous 
engorgement — mitral  murmurs  would  probably  be  present, 
and  there  would  be  distinct  evidence  of  enlargement  of  the 
right  heart.  In  advanced  stages  of  mitral  regurgitation  the 
systolic  apex  murmur  sometimes  vanishes,  but  can  almost 
invariably  be  re-established  by  the  administration  of  digitalis  ; 
in  advanced  cases  of  mitral  constriction  the  murmur  is  vcr)'- 
often,  usually  indeed,  absent.  Now,  in  pure  cases  of  fatty 
degeneration  (;>.  cases  uncombined  with  any  considerable 
amount  of  dilatation  or  with  mitral  or  tricuspid  regurgita- 
tion) there  are  no  symptoms  of  venous  engorgement,  or,  at 
all  events,  such  symptoms  are  slight.  There  is  little  di/fi- 
culty,  therefore,  in  making  a  distinction  between  pure  cases  of 
fiUty  iicart  and  cases  of  mitral  regurgitation. 

It  is,  in  most  cases,  impossible  to  distinguish  fatty  de- 
generation  of  the   heart   and   chronic   myocarditis ;    fibroid 
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degeneration  sufficiently  severe  to  cause  the  symptoms  and 
physical  signs  which  characterise  advanced  cases  of  fatty 
degeneration,  would  be  more  likely  to  be  attended  with 
considerable  dilatation,  and  with  symptoms  and  signs  of 
venous  engorgement. 

In  women  at  the  meno-pausc,  attacks  of  syncope  and 
other  indications  of  defective  circulation  arc  not  uncommon. 
Should  the  patient  be  stout,  it  may  be  impossible  to  exclude 
fatty  heart.  The  diagnosis  can  only  be  made  by  watching 
the  future  progress  of  the  case. 

In  chlorosis  and  other  conditions  of  advanced  anaemia  the 
diagnosis  of  fatty  heart  can  be  positively  made,  for  we  know 
as  the  result  of  pathological  experience,  that  the  cardiac 
muscle  is  in  a  condition  of  fatty  degeneration  in  these  cases. 


Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart  depends  upon  the  cause.  In  chlorolic  cases  the  patient 
will  almost  certainly  get  well ;  in  progressive  pernicious 
anaemia  the  prognosis  is  very  hopeful  if  arsenic  be  systemati- 
cally administered  in  the  manner  which  I  have  previously 
described.  The  fatty  degeneration  which  attends  long  con- 
tinued pyrexia  is  generally  recovered  from.  The  fatty 
degeneration  of  old  age  ;  that  which  results  from  disease  of 
the  coronary  arteries  ;  and  that  which  attacks  hearts  affected 
with  chronic  valvular  disease  or  other  permanent  structural 
lesion  (such  as  the  hypertrophy  of  chronic  Bright's  disease, 
the  hypertrophy  which  attends  emphysema,  etc.),  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  recovered  from. 

In  trying  to  form  a  forecast  of  the  probable  course  of  the 
case^  it  is  important  to  remember  that  fatty  degeneration  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  sudden  death  ;  the  fatal  result  may  be  due 
to  syncope,  rupture  of  the  heirt,  or  angina  pectoris. 

Fatty  degeneration,  however  slight,  adds  vcr)'  seriously  to 
the  dangers  of  an  acute  illness.  Persons  whose  hearts  are 
fatty  bear  pain  badly,  and  are  unfavourable  subjects  for 
severe  operations.  Should  they  require  an  anesthetic,  ether, 
or  a  mixture  of  ether  and  chloroform,  should  be  administered 
to  them.    (But  they  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  exceptional  in  this 
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respect,  for,  so  far  as  I  can  weigh  the  experimental  and  other 
evidence,  ether  is  a  much  safer  anxsthetic  than  chloroform  ; 
the  practical  advantages  which  attend  the  administration  of 
chloroform  do  not,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  at  all  counterbalance 
the  greater  risks  to  which  it  subjects  the  patient.) 


Trtiitmrnt, — The  treatment  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart  varies  somewhat  in  accordance  with  the  cause.  Our 
main  object  is,  of  course,  to  remove  tlie  condition. 

In  anaimic  cases,  iron,  arsenic,  or  a  combination  of  these 
drugs,  must  be  given,  and  the  general  treatment,  which  has 
been  previously  described  in  treating  of  mitral  rcg-urgitation 
(sec  p.  463),  carried  out.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  these, 
and  indeed  in  all  cases  of  fatty  or  weak  heart,  to  avoid  throw- 
ing any  sudden  strain  upon  the  damaged  organ,  but  this  point 
will  be  again  referred  to  presently. 

In  the  fatty  degeneration  which  follows  a  severe  attack  of 
typhus  or  other  continued  fever,  the  treatment  must  be 
essentially  tonic ;  quinine,  iron,  and  strychnine  are  useful 
drugs.  W^hen  the  cardiac  weakness  is  extreme  the  patient 
must  be  cautioned  against  making  any  sudden  effort  or  doing 
anything  which  is  likely  to  induce  cardiac  syncope.  The 
dietetic  and  other  measures  suitable  for  a  convalescent — and 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  here — must  of  course  be 
prescribed.  Cardiac  tonics  and  .stimulants  (digitalis,  brandy, 
ammonia,  etc.),  are  required  when  the  cardiac  weakness  is 
very  great ;  and  since  the  fatty  change  may  be  established 
before  the  period  of  convalescence  is  reached,  the  remedies  may, 
of  course  be  Required  during  the  febrile  stage  of  the  disease. 

The  treatment  of  the  fatty  degeneration  whicli  is  so  often 
established  in  the  terminal  stages  of  cardiac  valvular  lesions, 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  etc.,  has  already  been  considered 
under  the  different  valvular  lesions. 

In  treating  the  senile  form  of  fatty  degeneration,  we  can 
seldom,  if  ever,  expect  to  remove  the  cause,  and  our  treatment 
must  therefore  be  for  the  most  part  palliative.  All  sources 
of  cardiac  strain,  or  anything  likely  to  induce  cardiac  syncope, 
must  be  carefully  guarded  against.     All  sudden  efforts  must 
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be  forbidden  ;  all  sources  of  mental  worry,  anxiety,  or  excite- 
ment avoided  ;  in  fact,  the  patient  must,  so  far  as  is  possible. 
considering  his  mental  disposition  and  surroundings,  be  made 
to  lead  a  quiet  and  regular  life.  The  patient  should  be 
cautioned  against  suddenly  rising  from  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion ;  warm  baths  and  powerful  purgatives  are  not  permis- 
sible in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  syncope, 
and  in  which  symptoms  of  cerebral  anaemia  are  prominent. 
The  general  health  must  be  maintained  in  the  best  possible 
state  of  efficiency.  The  diet  must  be  digestible,  but  at  the 
same  time  nutritious,  and  the  quantity  of  food  taken  at  each 
meal  should  be  strictly  moderate.  Flatulent  distention  of 
the  stomach  should,  if  possible,  be  prevented,  for  a  distended 
stomach  pushes  up  the  diaphragm  and  seriously  impedes  the 
action  of  the  heart.  A  heavy  meal  should  on  no  account  be 
taken  just  before  going  to  bed,  or  the  patient  will  be  likely  to 
wake  up  with  troublesome  dyspnoea,  or  perhaps  alarming 
symptoms  of  cardiac  failure.  I  have  known  more  than  one 
case  in  which  a  patient  who  had  taken  a  hearty  supper  awoke 
during  the  night  and  suddenly  expired,  and  in  which  the 
exciting  cause  of  the  attack  seemed  to  be  overloading  of  the 
stomach.  The  bowels  must  be  kept  regular,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  skin  carefully  attended  to. 

Plenty  of  fresh  air  is  eminently  desirable ;  the  proper 
ventilation  of  the  rooms  in  which  the  patient  lives  during  the 
day  and  sleeps  during  the  night,  is  a  very  imix)rtant  point. 
As  much  outdoor  exercise  as  is  possible,  short  of  producing 
fatigue  or  dyspncea,  is  desirable.  Unfortunately  in  advanced 
cases,  even  gentle  exercise  cannot  be  indulged  in.  Should 
symptoms  of  sudden  cardiac  failure  arise,  brandy,  ammonia, 
ether,  or  other  stimulant  remedies,  should  be  promptly 
administered.  Attacks  of  dyspncca,  cardiac  pain,  angina 
pectoris,  etc.,  must  of  course  be  met  as  they  arise,  by  appro- 
priate remedies.  Arsenic,  iron,  and  strychnine  arc  the  most 
useful  drugs.  In  some  cases,  more  especially  where  there  is 
associated  mitral  valvular  disease  or  cardiac  dilatation,  digi- 
talis is  of  the  greatest  service  ;  but  in  others  it  seems  useless 
or  even  prejudicial,  it  increases  the  arterial  tension,  and  so 
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throws  an  increased  strain  upon  the  heart,  without  (in  some 
cases)  appearing  to  produce  any  beneficial  influence  upon 
the  damaged  cardiac  wall. 

SI'ONTANEOUS  RUPTURE  OF  THE  HEART- 

Altioiogy  and  Pathology, — Spontaneous  rupture  of  the 
heart  probably  never  occurs  when  the  organ  is  perfect!) 
healthy,  but  is  always  the  result  of  disease.  It  is  occasionally. 
though  rarely,  due  to  acute  softening  of  the  cardiac  wall,  the 
result  of  acute  local  myocarditis  or  thrombosis  of  the  coronary 
artery  ;  in  most  cases  it  is  due  to  chronic  softening,  the  result 
of  fatty  changes,  both  fatty  infiltration  and  fatty  degeneration. 
but  especially  the  latter.  The  bursting  of  an  aneurism  of  the 
cardiac  wall  is  another,  but  a  very  rare,  cause  of  the  condition. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle 
which  gives  way,  doubtless  in  consequence  of  the  facts  that 
the  degenerative  changes,  which  arc  the  causes  of  the  rupture, 
more  frequently  involve  the  left  ventricle  than  the  other  parts 
of  the  heart,  and  that  the  blood  pressure  within  the  cavit}"*  of 
the  left  ventricle  during  its  systole  is  much  greater  than  in  the 
other  cavities  of  the  organ.  The  rupture  is  usually  situated 
in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  ventricle  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  septum  ;  in  some  cases  it  is  placed  in  the  posterior 
wall;  exceptionally  it  is  the  wall  of  the  right  ventricle  which 
gives  way.  The  burst  sometimes  occurs  when  the  patient  is 
making  a  sudden  effort,  such  as  hurr^'ing  for  a  train,  or  strain 
at  stool ;  in  other  cases,  it  takes  place  while  he  is  at  perfect 
rest 

The  size  of  the  rupture  varies  from  a  mere  slit  to  an  ex- 
tensive lacerated  opening;  in  some  cases,  the  external  open- 
ing (/>.  the  opening  into  the  pericardium)  is  smaller  tlian  the 
internal. 

The  effect  of  the  rupture  is,  of  course,  to  allow  the  escape 
of  blood  from  the  cavity  of  the  heart  into  the  sac  of  the 
pericardium.  When  the  laceration  is  extensive  and  a  large 
quantity  of  blood  escapes,  death  may  be  instantaneous ;  in 
other  cases,  more  especially  when  the  rupture  is  a  small  one, 
and  the    direction  of  the  rupture  oblique,  the  patient  may 
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live  for  several   hours,   or   even   for  some   days,   after  the 
occurrence  of  the  accident. 


Symptoms  and  pftyskat  signs. — The  occurrence  of  rupture 
of  the  heart  is  attended  with  sudden  and  severe  pain  in  the 
heart ;  if  the  patient  is  standing  or  walking  when  the  accident 
occurs,  he  will  probably  fall  to  the  ground.  In  those  cases  in 
which  death  does  not  immediately  occur,  there  are  all  the 
.'ipj>earances  of  collapse,  and  in  addition  to  the  pericardial 
pain  and  oppression,  the  patient  complains  of  great  difiiculty 
in  breathing.  When  the  patient  survives  sufficiently  long  to 
be  seen  by  a  physician,  the  pain,  dyspnora,  and  collapse,  are 
usually  so  great  as  to  prohibit  a  minute  examination  of  the 
chest.  The  specimen  represented  in  figures  259  and  260  is 
typical,  both  as  to  its  pathological  characters  and  the  clinical 
symptoms  which  were  present  during  life.  The  history  of  the 
case  is  as  follows : — 

A.  B.,  a  parish  patient,  xX.  67,  a  big,  stout  woman  who  had  previously 
enjoyed  fair  health,  was  suddenly  seized  one  morning  on  getting  out  of 
bed  to  get  a  drink,  witli  a  severe  p;iin  in  the  region  of  the  heart.  Her 
neighbours,  who  lived  in  the  room  beneath,  heard  her  faU  hc-avily  on  the 
floor,  and  on  proceeding  to  her  assistance  they  found  her  in  a  semi- 
conscious condition.  On  my  arrival  shortly  afterwards,  I  fuund  her 
conscious,  but  in  a  condition  of  profound  collapse  ;  skin  covered  with  a 
cold  clammy  sweat,  pupils  dilated,  voice  husky,  pulse  hardly  perceptible. 
Tlicre  was  great  difficulty  in  breathing ;  she  had  vomited  ;  she  com- 
plained of  intense  pain  and  oppression  in  the  region  of  the  heart ;  the 
prxcordial  region  was  exquisitely  tender  lo  the  touch,  and  I  was  con- 
sequently unable  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  percussion  dulncss  ;  the 
heart  sounds  were  not  heard.  Morphia  and  brandy  were  administered, 
and  a  soap  and  opium  liniment  was  applied  over  the  region  of  the  hcan. 
The  patient  died  eight  hours  afterwards.  On  making  a  post-morU9H 
examination  I  found  the  pericardial  sac  distended  with  black  clotted 
bItMKl.  The  rupture  shown  in  the  drawing  was  situated  in  the  anterior 
wall  of  tlie  left  vcnlriclc  close  to  the  septum.  The  internal  aperture 
was  ragged,  and  considerably  larger  than  the  external.  The  heart  was 
in  an  advanced  condition  of  fatty  infiltration,  a  layer  of  faU  fully  half  an 
inch  thick,  being  situated  on  the  exterior  of  the  right  ventricle  At  the, 
sciit  of  the  rupture  the  muscular  fibres  were  in  an  advanced  condition  of 
fatty  degeneration  ;  ibc  coronary  arteries  were  atheromatous,  and  the 
branch  suppbnng  the  ruptured  part  of  the  heart  was  obstructed. 
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pericardiuin,  in  all  of  which  conditions  the  same  indications  of 
cardiac  weakness  may  be  present. 

Fatly  degeneration  may  of  course  be  combined  with  any 
of  these  lesions,  and  in  many  cases  in  which  these  conditions 
(mitral  lesions,  cardiac  dilatation,  etc.)  are  present,  wc  may, 
from  the  progress  of  the  case  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
symptoms  and  physical  signs,  have  good  reason  to  suspect  X\\^\ 
the  cardiac  muscle  is  fatty.  Mere  suspicion  or  probability 
docs  not,  however,  justify  a  positive  diagnosis. 

The  absence  of  any  marked  symptoms  and  signs  of 
pulmonary  and  systemic  venous  engorgement,  the  absence  of 
endocardial  murmurs,  the  fact  that  the  cardiac  muscle  does 
not  respond  well  to  cardiac  tonics  {i>.  to  digitalis),  the  general 
condition  of  the  patient  (corpulence,  an  atheromatous  condi- 
tion of  the  superficial  arteries,  the  presence  of  an  arcus  senilis. 
a  history  of  intemperance)  arc  all  strongly  in  favour  of  fatly 
heart,  and  enable  us  to  exclude  most  of  the  other  causes  of 
cardiac  weakness  and  defective  circulation  which  I  have  just 
mentioned. 

Mitral  lesions  sufficiently  severe  to  produce  the  symptoms 
which  are  present  in  typical  cases  of  fatty  degeneration,  such 
as  we  arc  now  considering,  would  in  all  probability  be  at- 
tended with  dropsy  and  other  symptoms  and  signs  of  venous 
engorgement — mitral  murmurs  would  probably  be  present, 
and  there  would  be  distinct  evidence  of  enlargement  of  the 
right  heart.  In  advanced  stages  of  mitral  regurgitation  the 
systolic  apex  murmur  sometimes  vanishes,  but  can  almost 
invariably  be  re-established  by  the  administration  of  digitalis  ; 
in  advanced  cases  of  mitral  constriction  the  murmur  is  very 
often,  usually  indeed,  absent  Now»  in  pure  cases  of  fatty 
degeneration  (/.('.  cases  uncombined  with  any  considerable 
amount  of  dilatation  or  with  mitral  or  tricuspid  regurgita- 
tion) there  arc  no  symptoms  of  venous  engorgement,  or,  at 
all  events,  such  symptoms  are  slight.  There  is  little  diffi- 
culty, therefore,  in  making  a  distinction  between  pure  cases  of 
fatty  heart  and  cases  of  mitral  regurgitation. 

It  is,  in  most  cases,  impossible  to  distinguish  fatty  de- 
generation  of  the   heart   and   chronic   myocarditis ;   fibroid 
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degeneration  sufficiently  severe  to  cause  the  symptoms  and 
physical  signs  which  characterise  advanced  cases  of  fatty 
degeneration,  would  be  more  likely  to  be  attended  with 
considerable  dilatation,  and  with  symptoms  and  signs  of 
venous  engorgement. 

In  women  at  the  meno-pause,  attacks  of  syncope  and 
other  indications  of  defective  circulation  are  not  uncommon. 
Should  the  patient  be  stout,  it  may  be  impossible  to  exclude 
fatty  hearL  The  diagnosis  can  only  be  made  by  watching 
the  future  progress  of  the  case. 

In  chlorosis  and  other  conditions  of  advanced  anaemia  the 
diagnosisof  fatty  heart  can  be  positively  made,  for  we  know 
as  the  result  of  pathological  experience,  that  tlie  cardiac 
muscle  is  in  a  condition  of  fatty  degeneration  in  these  cases. 


Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart  depends  upon  the  cause.  In  chlorotic  cases  the  patient 
will  almost  certainly  get  well ;  in  progressive  pernicious 
ana?mia  the  prognosis  is  very  hopeful  if  arsenic  be  systemati- 
cally administered  in  the  manner  which  I  have  previously 
described.  The  fatty  degeneration  which  attends  long  con- 
tinued pyrexia  is  generally  recovered  from.  The  fatty 
degeneration  of  old  age  ;  that  which  results  from  disease  of 
the  coronary  arteries ;  and  that  which  attacks  hearts  affected 
with  chronic  valvular  disease  or  other  permanent  structural 
lesion  (such  as  the  hypertrophy  of  chronic  Bright's  disease, 
the  hypertrophy  which  attends  emphysema,  etc.),  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  recovered  from. 

In  trying  to  form  a  forecast  of  the  probable  course  of  the 
case,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  fatty  degeneration  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  sudden  death  ;  the  fatal  result  may  be  due 
to  syncope,  rupture  of  the  heirt,  or  angina  pectoris. 

Fatty  degeneration,  however  slight,  adds  very  seriously  to 
the  dangers  of  an  acute  illness.  Persons  whose  hearts  are 
fatty  bear  pain  badly,  and  are  unfavourable  subjects  for 
severe  operation.s.  SJiould  they  require  an  anaesthetic,  ether, 
or  a  mixture  of  ether  and  chloroform,  should  be  administered 
to  them.    (But  they  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  exceptional  in  this 
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sarcomatous  tumours  and  hydatid  cysts)  arc  more  common. 
The  more  important  of  the  new  growths  which  have  been 
met  with  in  the  heart  are: — 

1,  Crtwtvr.— Wry  few  instances  of  primary  cancer  of  the 
heart  are  on  record ;  secondar>'  deposits  of  scirrhous  and  cn- 
cephaloid  are  occasionally  met  with,  and  are  said  to  occur 
more  frequently  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side  of  the  organ. 
The  cancerous  nodules  are  usually  situated  on  the  surface  of 
the  organ,  and  are  then  sub-pencardial ;  in  some  casts  they 
arc  sub-endocardial ;  occasionally,  though  rarely,  they  are 
embedded  in  the  myocardium.  Pericarditis  occurs  in  some 
cases  in  which  the  cancerous  nodules  are  situated  beneath  the 
visceral  pericardium,  and  is  still  more  common  when  a  cancer 
of  the  lung  or  mediastinal  tissues  makes  its  way  through  the 
parietal  layer  of  the  sac. 

2,  Sarcomata. — Various  forms  of  sarcoma  (lympho-sar- 
coma,  melanotic  sarcoma,  etc.)  have  been  met  with  in  the 
heart,  and  are  probably  more  common  than  cancer.  They 
are  usually  secondary.  The  individual  tumours  may  attain 
to  considerable  size,  as  in  the  specimen  represented  in  fig.  261 . 
The  sarcomatous  nodules  may  be  situated  on  the  surface  of 
the  organ,  beneath  the  endocardium,  or  in  the  substance  of 
the  myocardium.  In  rare  cases,  a  remarkable  example  of 
which  has  just  come  under  my  notice  in  the  post-mortem 
theatre,  a  malignant  tumour  of  the  mediastinum  may  make 
its  way  through  the  wall  of  the  heart  or  down  the  superior 
vena  cava,  and  form  a  tumour  in  the  interior  of  the  heart. 
In  the  case  to  which  I  refer  the  cavity  of  the  right  auricle 
was  almost  entirely  filled  by  a  large  mass  of  new  growth. 
The  sub-pericardia!  and  sub-endocardial  forms  of  cardiac 
sarcoma  are  well  seen  in  fig.  262.  Sarcomatous  tumours  on 
the  surface  of  the  heart  have  not  the  same  tendency  to  pro- 
duce pericarditis  as  cancers. 

3,  Tubercle. — Miliary  tubercles  are  occasionally,  though 
more  rarely  than  might  be  expected,  met  witli  in  the  tissues 
of  the  pericardium,  and  are  always  associated  with  tubercular 
nodules  in  other  organs ;  they  arc  much  more  common  in 
children  than  in  adults;  some  pericarditis  is  usually  present. 
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Large  caseous  nodules — descried    as  tubercular — have  also 
occasionally  been  met  with. 

4.  Svphiiitic  i^uiftmaia. — Though  extremely  rare,  these  are 
probably  more  common  in  the  heart  than  is  usually  supposed  ; 
tlicy  are  seldom  seen  in  the  gumma  stage ;  limited  fibroid 
patches  in  the  cardiac  walls  are,  in  many  cases,  syphilitic,  aud 
are  sometimes,  I  believe,  the  scars  of  former  gummata  ;  in 
other  cases,  the  gumma  becomes  caseous  (some  of  the  caseous 
masses  formerly  described  as  tubercular  were  probably  gum- 
mata) ;  in  others,  again,  the  gumma  become*;  calcified.  In 
the  heart  represented  in  fig.  196  (see  p.  479),  there  were 
several  large  calcareous  masses  in  the  substance  of  the  left 
ventricle  ;  the  patient,  who  had  suffered  from  syphilis,  died 
from  the  rupture  of  the  aneurism  represented  in  figures  268 
and  269  ;  the  stone-like  nodules  in  the  heart  probably.  I  think, 
represent  gummata,  which  had  healed  and  undergone  cal- 
careous degeneration. 

5.  Hydatid  cysts. — These  have  been  frequently  found  in  the 
heart ;  no  case  has,  however,  come  under  my  own  observation. 
Of  7CX3  cases  of  hydatid  disease  collected  by  Davainc  and 
Cobbold/  the  hydatid  Was  situated  in  the  heart  and  pul- 
monary vessels  in  25  cases.  The  cyst  may  be  placed  beneath 
the  pericardium,  in  the  substance  of  the  myocardium,  under 
the  endocardium  ;  in  some  cases  the  sac,  attached  by  a  narrow 
pedicle  to  the  endocardium,  swings  freely,  as  it  were,  in  the 
interior  of  the  organ  (usually  in  the  right  auricle  or  right 
ventricle).  The  sac  may  be  sufficiently  large  to  obstruct  the 
orifices ;  in  some  cases  it  ruptures,  and  the  contents  are 
carried  as  emboli  to  the  lungs  (when  the  hydatid  is  situated 
in  the  right  cavities)  or  to  the  peripheral  organs  when  the 
cyst  ruptures  into  the  left  heart. 

6.  SijHplt  cysts, — Some  writers  mention  these  as  occur- 
ring in  the  heart.  They  are,  however,  extremely  rare,  and 
their  exact  pathological  significance  has  still  to  be  worked  out. 
Dr  Ogle  met  with  a  bI(Jod  cyst  in  the  pericardium  which  he 
thinks  was  due  to  the  rupture  of  one  of  the  branches  of  Uic 

'  Parasites, — A  Trtatist  oh  tkt  Stitatoa  of  Man  amd  Animais^  by  Dr  Spencer 
Cobbold,  p.  123. 
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coronary  artery.'  In  the  specimen  represented  in  ^^,  263. 
which  I  met  with  in  Xht  fost- mortem  theatre  of  the  Edinburgh 
Royal  Infirmary  during  the  past  session  (the  specimen  oc- 
curred in  a  case  of  Dr  Wyllie's,  with  whose  permission  it  is 
represented  here)  a  cyst  the  size  of  a  small  orange»  con- 
taining partly  fluid  and  partly  clotted  blood,  is  situated  in 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  left  auricle,  /./•.  between  the  auricle 
and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  base  of  the  aorta.  The  aortic 
orifice  was  extremely  stcnoscd,  the  two  cusps  (there  were  only 
two  cusps)  being  converted  into  thick,  dense,  calcareous 
masses ;  there  had  apparently  been  old  ulceration  at  the  base 
nf  the  cusps,  and  between  them  a  depression,  which  passed 
backwards  in  the  direction  of  the  cyst,  existed,  and  seemed  tt* 
represent  an  old  ulcer.  The  coronary  arteries  which  passed 
round  the  wall  of  the  cyst  were  pervious.  The  cyst  was 
probably  I  think,  an  aneurism  which  had  originally  communi- 
cated with  the  left  ventricle  at  the  point  of  depression,  situated 
between  and  just  below  the  two  segments  of  the  aortic  valve  ; 
the  orifice  had  become  obliterated,  and  the  sac  partly  filled 
up  by  deposits  of  laminated  fibrinc. 

7.  Fibroid  /«W(7wrj.— Vegetations  which  look  like  fibroid 
growths  arc  occasionally  met  with  ;  tliey  usually  spring  from 
the  mitral  valvc-ring,  and  grow^  upwards  into  the  cavity  of 
the  left  auricle.  A  very  beautiful  specimen,  which  seemed 
to  be  of  this  description,  came  under  my  observation  in  the 
post-mortem  theatre  of  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary  a  few 
months  ago. 


Symptoms  and physicat  signs, — In  many  cases  the  presence 
of  the  new  growth  is  not  manifested  either  by  symptoms  or 
physical  signs  ;  in  fact,  in  most  cases  tumours  of  the  heart 
are  of  pathological  rather  than  of  clinical  interest. 

In  some  cases  (more  especially  in  the  cancerous  and 
tubercular  forms),  pericarditis  is  established.  In  others  (more 
especially  in  the  case  of  hydatid  tumours  projecting  into  the 
cardiac  cavities,  sub-endocardial  sarcomata,  syphilitic  gum- 
mata  in  the  ventricular  walls  near  the  insertion  of  the  valves, 

'  Trattsaeiiotti  oftht  Paikahgua!  SocUty  of  l^mian^  vol.  is.  p.  l65< 
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and  the  rare  libroid  growth  which  springs  from  the  mitral 
ring)  the  tumour  is  so  situated  as  to  produce  obstruction  or 
to  interfere  with  the  perfect  closure  of  one  or  other  of  the 
vaK'ular  orifices.  In  such  cases  the  usual  symptoms  and 
signs  of  vaU'ular  disease  may  be  present 

Diagnosis, — Primary  tumours  in  the  heart  cannot  be 
diagnosed  during  life.  Secondary  deposits  may  be  suspected 
when  the  symptoms  or  physical  signs  of  pericarditis  or 
valvular  disease  arise  in  the  course  of  a  case  in  which  there 
are  (or  have  been)  new  growths  of  a  malignant  or  hydatid 
character  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Pfvgttosis. — It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  prognosis, 
since  it  is  in  most  cases  impossible  to  recognise  the  presence 
of  the  new  growth  during  life. 

Treatment. — In  those  cases  in  which  pericarditis  or  valvular 
disease  is  present,  the  treatment  which  has  been  prcWously 
recommended  for  those  conditions  must  be  practised.  When 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  cardiac  derangement 
depends  on  tubercle  or  syphilis,  the  remedies  which  arc 
appropriate  for  those  affections  must  be  administered.  When 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  heart  is  affected  with 
cancerous  or  sarcomatous  growths,  the  systematic  adminis- 
tration of  arsenic  should  be  tried. 
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CHAPTER     VI  I. 

THE  CARDIAC  NEUROSES.     PALPITATION.     INTERMITFENT  ACTION. 
ANGINA  PECTORIS. 

Cardiac  Neuroses, 

Under  the  head  of  cardiac  neuroses  are  included  a  variety 
of  conditions,  the  most  prominent  feature  of  which  is  derange- 
ment of  the  nervous  mechanism  of  the  heart.  In  some  cases, 
the  motor  and  co-ordinating  part  of  the  mechanism  is  affected  ; 
in  others,  the  sensory  part  is  implicated  ;  while  in  others  both 
the  motor  and  sensory  functions  are  involved. 

In  many  cases,  the  heart  itself  is  perfectly  healthy  ;  the 
cardiac  affection  is  then  purely  functional.  In  other  cases,  the 
neurotic  derangement  is  either  caused  by.  or  is  associated 
with,  structural  lesions  in  the  heart,  aorta,  or  pericardium. 

Palpitation,  irregular  and  intermittent  action,  and  cardiac 
pain,  are  the  most  important  external  manifestations  of  these 
neurotic  disturbances. 

PALPITATION   OF  THE  HEART- 

Dejinition. —  Palpitation  of  the  heart  is  a  symptom  not  a 
disease.  It  consists  of  excessive  action  of  the  organ.  The 
frequency  of  the  heart's  contractions  is  usually,  but  not  always, 
increased  ;  the  cardiac  action,  which  is  in  some  cases  irregular 
or  intermittent,  is  vividly,  and  sometimes  painfully,  perceptible 
to  the  patient.     The  condition  is  essentially  paroxysmal. 

^Etiology  and  Pathology. — There  are  two  great  forms  of 
palpitation,  viz.,  organic  and  neurotic  or  functional. 
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\.  Organic  palpitation. — In  this  form  the  heart  is  diseased^ 
and  the  palpitation  is  usually  an  indication  of  cardiac  weak- 
ness. Whenever,  in  fact,  the  heart  (whether  healthy  or 
diseased)  is  called  upon  to  make  a  greater  effort  than  its 
reserve  force  is  equal  to,  palpitation  is  apt  to  be  experienced. 
Palpitation  is  consequently  a  common  symptom  in  cardiac 
dilatation,  and  in  cases  of  failing  hypertrophy.  The  exciting 
cause  of  the  palpitation  is  very  commonly  a  sudden  increase 
of  the  peripheral  resistance,  the  result  of  muscular  effort,  vaso- 
motor constriction,  etc.  In  other  cases,  organic  palpitation 
is  the  result  of  excessive  irritability  of  the  cardiac  muscle. 
This  is  notably  the  case  in  the  fatty  degeneration  of  anxmia. 
in  which  condition  attacks  of  palpitation  are  extremely  com- 
mon and  are  at  once  produced  by  any  exertion. 

2.  Neurotic  paipitation, — In  typical  cases  of  neurotic  pal- 
pitation there  is  no  organic  cardiac  lesion,  but  the  deranged 
action  is  due  to  disturbance,  either  direct  or  reflex,  of  the 
motor  and  co-ordinating  mechanism  of  the  heart. 

3.  In  a  third  group  of  cases  the  organic  and  neurotic  forms 
of  palpitation  are  combined.  In  anaemia,  for  example,  the 
cardiac  nerves  as  well  as  the  cardiac  muscle  are  unduly 
irritable,  and  palpitation  is  very  readily  produced  by  mental 
and  emotional  causes  {i.e.  causes  acting  through  the  nervous 
system)  as  well  as  by  nmscular  effort  and  other  conditions 
which  throw  an  increased  strain  upon  the  irritable  and 
weakened  heart. 

The  following  description  will  be  limited  more  especially 
to  the  neurotic  form  of  palpitation,  though  I  shall  incidentally 
refer  to  the  organic  variety. 

Neurotic  Palpitation, 

Aiiiohgy  and  Pathology. — Neurotic  palpitation  is  a  very 
common  condition,  and  is  of  considerable  practical  importance, 
for  it  not  only  causes  discomfort  and  anxiety  at  the  time  of 
the  attack,  but  persons  who  arc  affected  by  it  arc  very  apt  to 
suppose  that  the  Iicart  is  organically  diseased,  and  to  labour 
under  the  fear  of  sudden  death.  Neurotic  palpitation  is 
frequently  observed  in   healthy  persons,  more  espcciall}'  in 
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emotional  and  excitable  individuals.  Persons  of  a  phleg- 
matic disposition,  and  those  who  have  strong  control  over 
themselves,  />.  '  cool  people,'  arc  not  often  afTcctcd  by  it 
when  in  health. 

Pathologically  we  find  that  anything  which  lowers  the 
nerve  tone  and  power  of  self-control  predisposes  to  this  form 
of  palpitation.  It  is  apt  to  occur  during  convalcsence  from 
severe  disease  ;  it  is  met  with  in  all  forms  of  anaemia  \  seden- 
tary occupations,  imhealthy  surroundings,  insuHkicnt  food, 
bad  ventilation,  want  of  sun-light,  arc  therefore  powerful  pre- 
disposing causes ;  it  is  particularly  apt  to  arise  in  conse- 
quence of  sexual  excesses,  mental  worry  and  anxiety,  over 
work  and  loss  of  sleep.  Prolonged  muscular  effort,  more 
especially  when  combined  with  great  mental  excitement  and 
insufHcient  food,  sometimes  gives  rise  to  it — witness  the  fre- 
quency of*  irritable  heart'  and  palpitation  in  the  soldiers  who 
took  part  in  the  great  American  War.  Palpitation  is  vcr)' 
common  in  hysteria ;  is  frequently  caused  by  over  indulgence 
in  tea  and  tobacco  ;  is  frequently  seen  in  connection  with 
dyspepsia  and  gout ;  is  a  very  prominent  symptom  in  ex- 
ophthalmic goitre  (Grave's  disease) ;  and  is  sometimes  pro- 
duced rcflcxly  by  uterine  and  ovarian  derangements,  worms 
in  the  intestine,  etc. ;  it  is  too  of  common  occurrence  in  the 
early  stage  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 

Neurotic  palpitation  is  much  more  common  in  early  adult 
life  than  at  any  other  period;  and  is  more  common  in  women 
than  in  men,  though  very  severe  palpitation  is  frequently  met 
with  in  young  males,  usually,  I  believe,  as  a  result  of  sexual 
excesses  and  over  indulgence  in  tobacco.  The  exact  manner 
in  which  the  nervous  mechanism  is  deranged  cannot  always 
be  ascertained.  Theoretically  we  may  suppose  tliat  palpita- 
tion may  be  due  to  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  Excessive  stimulation  or  over  irritability  of  the  ganglia 
and  nerves  in  the  heart  itself.  This  is  probably,  in  part  at 
least,  the  cause  of  the  palpitation  of  ansemia,  and  of  that  due 
to  tea  and  tobacco. 

2,  Excessive  action  of  the  sympathetic — the  cardiac  ac- 
celerator. 
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3.  Defective  action  of  the  vagus — the  inhibitory'  nerve  of 
the  heart. 

In  exophthalmic  goitre  there  is  probably  an  organic  lesion 
of  the  cervical  sympathetic  ;  in  other  cases,  as  for  example, 
in  locomotor  ataxia,  in  which  attacks  of  palpitation  analogous 
to  the  so  called  gastrtc  crises  are  sometimes  observed,  the 
lesion  (which  produces  the  palpitation)  is  probably  situated 
in  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  in  the  medulla 
oblongata.  In  other  cases,  as  for  example  in  hysteria,  the 
higher  (cerebral)  centres  arc  at  fault ;  while  in  others,  the 
derangement  is  reflex  and  due  to  peripheral  irritation. 

The  exciting  cause  of  neurotic  palpitation  is  very  generally 
a  sudden  start  or  other  form  of  emotional  disturbance.  The 
palpitation  is  usually  aggravated,  and  is  sometimes  produced 
when  the  patient's  attention  is  directed  to  the  heart.  Neurotic 
palpitation  is  rarely  followed  by  any  permanent  cardiac 
lesion.  In  one  case,  which  has  come  under  my  observation, 
in  which  a  young  man  was  suddenly  attacked  during  the 
night  with  most  violent  palpitation,  slight  aortic  regurgita- 
tion subsequently  developed.  I  have  always  suspected  that 
in  that  case  one  of  the  aortic  segments  sustained  some  injury, 
jX)ssibly  a  slight  rupture,  during  the  attack. 

Dilatation  and  hypertrophy  may,  I  am  convinced,  result 
from  long  continued  palpitation.  I  have  in  several  instances 
satisfied  myself  of  the  occurrence  of  temporary  hypertrophy 
in  the  neurotic  heart  of  young  males  ;  and  dilatation  and  some 
hypertrophy  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  later  stages  of 
exophthalmic  goitre.^ 


Symptoms  and  p/t)'sical  sigyis, — The  onset  of  neurotic 
palpitation  is  usually  abrupt.  In  some  cases,  the  exciting 
cause  is  something  external  to  the  organism  (a  loud  noise, 
some  cause  of  mental  or  emotional  disturbance,  etc.),  which 
produces  sudden  stimulation  of  the  sensory  cerebral  centres  ; 
in  others  the  exciting  cause  is  some  internal  irritation,  such  as 

*   III  exiiphthalmlc  gnitrr  Ihe  (Hlnlattnn  is  proliahly  doe  In  otht-r  causrs,  mch,  for 
exantple,  as  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibre,  imd  not  altogether  to  the  excessive 

action  of  the  orgsn. 
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dyspepsia  or  other  visceral  derangement.  The  attack  may 
occur  at  any  time.  Some  of  the  most  severe  cases  which  have 
come  under  my  observation  occurred  during  the  night,  the 
patient  being  awakened  by  the  violent  beating  of  the  heart. 

The  most  prominent  symptom  is  die  exaggerated  pulsation 
of  the  heart ;  the  organ  may  be  felt  thumping  or  knocking 
against  the  chest  wall ;  in  some  cases  the  patient  hears  the 
beating  as  well  as  feels  it.  In  severe  cases,  a  feeling  of  intense 
anxiety  or  dread  is  at  the  same  time  experienced.  Some  prae- 
cordial  distress  is  often  present,  and  in  exceptional  cases,  there 
is  actual  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart.  Violent  throbbing 
pulsation  in  the  peripheral  vessels,  noises  in  the  ears,  a  feeling 
of  tension  and  fulness  in  the  head  are  common.  The  face  is  in 
some  cases  flushed  ;  in  others  pale,  expressive  of  anxiety,  and 
perhaps  bedewed  with  clammy  sweat.  A  choking  sensation 
in  the  throat  (globus)  or  a  feeling  of  syncope  may  be  ex- 
perienced ;  difficulty  of  breathing  is  sometimes  present,  but 
true  dyspnoea  is  not  usually  observed.  (In  organic  palpita- 
tion dyspnoea  and  other  indications  of  embarrassed  venous 
circulation  are  usually  prominent  symptoms.)  When  the 
cardiac  action  is  at  the  same  time  intermittent  or  irregular, 
the  patient  is  very  sensible  of  the  altered  rhythm  of  the  heart 
The  duration  of  the  paroxsysm  is  usually  brief,  but  repeated 
attacks  arc  apt  to  follow  one  another  at  short  intervals.  In 
some  cases,  the  attack  terminates  as  suddenly  as  it  com- 
menced. In  a  case,  for  instance,  which  I  have  recorded  else- 
where the  pulse  suddenly  dropped  from  150  to  60,  and  the 
attack  instantaneously  disappeared.  The  termination  may  be 
attended  with  a  copious  discharge  of  pale,  limpid  (hysterical) 
urine.  After  severe  attacks  the  patient  is  sometimes  much 
exhausted  ;  exceptionally  fainting  is  observed. 

During  the  paroxysm,  the  frequency  of  the  cardiac  con- 
tractions is.  as  a  rule,  much  increased,  the  pulse  may  number 
200  or  even  250  in  the  minute  ;  in  some  cases  of  organic 
palpitation  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  action  is  little  if  at  all 
increased.  On  inspection,  the  area  of  cardiac  impulse  is  seen 
to  be  increased ;  and  violent  beating  is  fell  when  the  hand  is 
placed  over  the  prxcordia.     In  exceptional  cases,  a  thrill  or 
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tremor  can  be  perceived.  The  area  of  cardiac  dulncss  is 
seldom  altered  to  any  appreciable  extent  (This  statement 
docs  not' of  course  refer  to  organic  palpitation  in  which  the 
heart  is  so  frequently  dilated  or  hypcrlrophied).  On  ausculta- 
tion, the  first  sound  is  unusually  loud,  ringing  and  metallic  ; 
the  second  sound  is  in  some  cases  accentuated ;  but  where  the 
heart  is  acting  very  quickly  it  is  usually  less  loud  than  in 
healUi  or  altogether  effaced.  Basic  murmurs  are  sometimes 
observed  ;  but  occasionally  a  basic  murmur,  which  was  present 
when  the  heart  was  beating  quietly,  becomes  effaced.  (Sec 
the  case  reported  by  me  in  tJie  Lancet,  November  27,  1875, 
p.  764.)  The  heart's  action  and  the  puLsc  are,  in  most  cases 
of  neurotic  palpitation,  regular  ;  but  irregularities  and  inter- 
mission arc  not  at  all  uncommon.  In  some  cases,  the  pulse 
is  full  and  bounding  ;  in  others,  smalt  and  feeble.  Fulness  in 
the  veins  of  the  neck  may  be  present* 


D'ta^twsis. — In  every  case  of  palpitation  the  physician  has 
to  determine : — 

1.  Is  the  palpitation  associated  witli  organic  cardiac  disease, 
or  is  it  neurotic  in  character? 

2.  If  organic,  what  is  the  exact  nature  of  the  cardiac  lesion? 

3.  If  neurotic,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  attack  ? 

Step  No.  \, — Is  t}u  palpitation  associated  with  organic 
cardiac  disease,  or  is  it  neurotic? 

In  order  to  determine  this  important  |>oint,  attention  must 
be  directed  to  : — 

I.  Tfie  physical  condition  of  the  heart. — The  size  of  the 
heart,  the  condition  of  the  valvular  apparatus,  and  the  state 
of  the  cardiac  muscle  (as  evidenced  by  the  physical  examina- 
tion) must  be  carefully  ascertained.  The  difficulties  which 
attend  the  recf)gnition  of  fatty  degeneration  and  other  struc- 
tural lesions  of  the  cardiac  walls,  when  unattended  with 
valvular  disease  or  with  enlargement,  must  be  remembered. 
In  most  cases,  even  rt'hen  the  results  of  physical  examination 

'  ThcjK  siatemenls  have  special  reference  to  neurotic  IfunclioiuU)  pftlpitalian. 
In  orgajnic  cases  the  character  uf  the  [>eriphcnU  xrteria.1  and  venous  drculations 
dcpcDUs  of  course  upcm  the  nature  of  the  structural  lefitnn. 
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are  inconclusive,  the  other  circumstances  which  I  am  about 
to  mention  usually  enable  us  to  come  to  a  correct  conclusion. 
Repeated  careful  examinations  in  different  states  of  cardiac 
action  arc,  however,  in  many  cases  necessary  before  a  positive 
opinion  can  be  formed.  In  fat  women  at  the  meno-pause. 
when  fatty  changes  may  be  suspected ;  and  in  young  males, 
in  whom  long  continued  palpitation  sometimes,  I  believe, 
produces  temporary  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  the  diagnosis 
may  be  especially  difficult  In  the  latter  case,  provided  tlial 
the  valvular  apparatus  is  healthy,  that  there  is  no  disease  of 
the  kidneys,  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  adherent  pericardium, 
in  short,  no  obvious  mechanical  cause  of  enlargement,  we 
may,  I  think,  reasonably  conclude  that  the  enlai^ement  of 
the  heart  is  the  direct  result  of  the  palpitation,  and  that  when 
the  palpitation  has  subsided,  it  will,  in  all  probability,  dis- 
appear. 

2.  Tiu  phcfwmena  of  t/te  attack. — In  neurotic  palpitation 
the  subjective  phenomena  arc  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
mechanical  derangement  of  the  circulation,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  structural  lesion  of  the  heart.  In  those  cases 
in  which  the  palpitation  is  associated  with  organic  disease  of 
the  heart,  symptoms  due  to  mechanical  derangement  of  the 
circulation  are,  as  a  rule,  prominent. 

3.  The  effect  of  exertion  on  the  heart.— \t\.  the  purely  neurotic 
forms  of  palpitation,  exertion  produces  little  or  no  short- 
ness of  breath  ;  whereas  in  the  organic  forms,  exertion  does 
produce  shortness  of  breatli  and  excites  the  palpitation.  (In 
exophthalmic  goitre  and  ana:mia,  shortness  of  breath  and 
palpitation  arc  induced  by  exertion.) 

4.  lite  age^  seXy  and gateral  condition  of  t/tt  patient. — Both 
neurotic  and  organic  palpitation  may,  of  course,  occur  at  any 
age  ;  but  neurotic  palpitation  is  most  common  in  young  adults, 
whereas  organic  palpitation  is  most  frequently  observed 
after  middle  life.  Neurotic  palpitation  is  most  common  in 
females  and  in  nervous  males  ;  organic  palpitation  occurs  in 
both  sexes,  and  in  persons  of  all  temperaments.  Palpitation 
in  an  old  person  is  always  suggestive  of  organic  disease.  In 
women  at  the  meno-pause,  severe   functional  palpitation  is 
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frequently  observed  Middle-aged  men  who  are  depressed 
by  business  cares,  or  other  causes  of  mental  worry,  often 
suffer  from  palpitation  of  the  heart. 

5.  The  cxciling  cause  of  tfu  attack, — Neurotic  palpitation 
is  generally  due  to  a  start,  fright,  emotional  disturbance  or 
reflex  impression  arising  in  some  of  the  peripheral  organs  ; 
whereas  organic  palpitation  is  most  frequently  occasioned 
by  muscular  effort  or  other  cause  of  increased  arterial  blood 
pressure.  In  anxmic  cases,  in  which  the  nerves  and  muscular 
fibres  of  the  heart  are  unduly  irritable  and  the  cardiac  walls 
at  the  same  time  degenerated,  an  attack  of  palpitation  may 
be  induced  in  both  ways,  i.c  through  the  nervous  system 
by  emotional  or  other  sudden  stimulation,  or  mechanically 
by  an  increased  strain  being  thrown  on  the  heart. 

Step  No.  2. — If  the  palpitation  is  associated  with  organic 
disease  of  the  hearty  xvhat  is  the  exact  nature  of  the  cardiac 
lesion  f 

To  this  point,  which  must  of  course  be  determined  by  a 
careful  and  accurate  investigation  into  all  the  facts  of  the  case 
(the  symptoms  and  physical  signs),  I  need  not  further  refer 
here.  The  physician  must  of  course  remember  that  the 
structural  lesion  of  the  heart  may  be  cither  primary  or 
secondary',  and  that  the  increased  arterial  blood  pressure, 
which  in  so  many  cases  is  the  direct  exciting  cause  of  the 
attack,  is  often  due  to  extra-cardiac  conditions.  It  is  par- 
ticularly important  in  all  cases  in  which  palpitation  is 
associated  with  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  in 
which  the  hypertrophy  is  not  due  to  valvular  disease,  to 
examine  the  condition  of  the  urine.  Palpitation  is  in  fact 
a  very  common  symptom  in  the  later  stages  of  chronic 
liright's  disease,  more  especially  of  the  cirrhotic  form. 

Step  A'o.  3. — If  there  is  no  organic  disease  of  the  heart, 
what  is  the  cause  of  tlu  attack  f 

In  some  cases  this  question  is  easily  answered,  in  others  it 
can  only  be  determined  after  a  patient  and  careful  investiga- 
tion into  the  patient's  habits  and  mode  of  life. 

When  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  anicmia,  more  especially 
of  cardiac  an;emia  (pallor  of  the  mucous  membranes,  venous 
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hum  in  the  neck,  systolic  pulmonary  murmur,  etc.)  arc  present, 
a  sufficient  cause  for  the  palpitation  has  been  ascertained. 

The  condition  of  the  thyroid  and  of  the  eyeballs  should 
be  carefully  investigated,  for  palpitation  is  a  most  severe 
and  troublesome  symptom  in  exophthalmic  goitre.  It  is 
important  to  remember,  that  the  case  may  be  one  of  exoph- 
thalmic goitre  even  although  the  eyeballs  arc  not  prominent, 
nor  the  thyroid  enlarged.  In  typical  cases  of  Grave's  disease 
(exophthalmic  goitre)  all  three  symptoms  (enlargement  of 
the  thyroid,  prominence  of  the  eyeballs,  and  excessive  action 
of  the  heart)  are  present,  but  it  is  not  very  uncommon  to 
find  the  prominence  of  the  eyeballs  wanting;  probably  in 
some  cases  the  thyroid  is  not  enlarged  ;  and  I  have  lately 
seen,  in  consultation,  a  gentleman  whom  a  distinguished 
London  physician  thinks  is  suffering  from  Grave's  disease,  in 
whom  the  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  and  the  prominence  of 
the  eyeballs  are  both  wanting,  but  in  whom  the  cardiac 
symptoms  are  very  prominent. 

When  the  patient  is  not  anaemic,  and  when  the  eyeballs 
are  not  prominent,  and  the  thyroid  not  enlarged,  the  other 
possible  causes  of  palpitation  must  be  looked  for. 

In  all  cases,  more  especially  in  those  in  which  the  general 
health  is  below /ar.  the  apices  of  the  lungs  should  be  care- 
fully examined,  for  palpitation  is  not  uncommon  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  phthisis. 

In  young  women  when  there  is  no  obvious  cause,  the 
probability  that  the  palpitation  is  'hysterical '  must  be  kept  in 
view,  and  other  indications  of  hysteria  inquired  after.  In 
young  males  the  frequency  with  which  palpitation  is  due  to 
sexual  excesses  and  irregularities,  and  to  over-indulgence  in 
tobacco,  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

When  the  palpitation  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  causes,  the  fact  that  it  is  often  due  to  over 
indulgence  in  tea,  to  dyspepsia,  to  gout,  and  that  it  is  some- 
times caused  by  displacement  of  the  uterus,  ovarian  irritation, 
worms  in  the  intestine  or  other  form  of  peripheral  irritation 
must  be  remembered.  The  habits,  dietary  and  mode  of  life  of 
the  patient  must  be  carefully  inquired  into,  and  the  condition 
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of  the  dificrcnt  organs  which  are  Hkcly  to  produce  peripheral 
irritation  investigated. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  mental  anxiety,  business 
worries,  monetary  cares,  love  disappointments,  and  the  like, 
are  very  often  at  the  root  of  the  whole  matter.  The  patient 
and  his  friends  must  therefore  be  discreetly  questioned  as  tc» 
the  existence  of  mental  worr\\ 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  entirely  depends  upon  the 
cause,  and  the  facility  with  which  that  cause  can  be  rcmoveil. 
Speaking  generally,  the  prognosis  is  highly  favourable  in  cases 
of  pure  neurotic  palpitation.  There  arc,  however,  some  ex- 
ceptions, exophthalmic  goitre,  for  example,  is  an  extremely 
intractable  disease,  and  the  palpitation  due  to  that  cause, 
though  it  can  in  many  cases  be  relieved  by  appropriate  treat- 
ment, is  seldom  completely  cured.  It  is  unnecessary,  however, 
to  go  into  details.  I  repeat,  that  the  prognosis  both  in  the 
organic  and  neurotic  forms  of  palpitation  must  be  entirely  based 
upon  the  exact  cause  of  the  condition,  and  the  possibility  of 
removing  that  cause  in  each  individual  case.  Palpitation  is. 
in  fact,  one  of  the  very  best  illustrations  which  can  be  given  of 
the  importance  of  a  full  and  exact  diagnosis.  The  prognosis 
and  treatment  of  palpitation  of  the  heart  are  mere  guess  work 
unless  the  exact  cause  of  the  condition  has  been  ascertained. 

Treatnunt. — T\iQ  first  object  of  treatment  is  to  relieve  the 
paroxysm.  The  second,  to  remove  the  cause  and  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  the  attack. 

The  relief  of  the  paroxysm. — The  external  application  of 
cold  in  the  form  of  an  ice  bag  to  the  pra:cordial  region  ;  the 
administration  of  stimulants  (brandy,  ammonia,  ether)  by  the 
mouth  ;  the  inhalation  of  a  {^"^  whifs  of  chloroform  ;  the 
subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia;  the  administration  of  a 
full  dose  of  bromide  of  potassium  or  of  chloral ;  and  the 
application  of  a  galvanic  or  faradic  current  to  the  vagus  in 
the  neck,  arc  the  chief  means  which  arc  likely  to  prove 
efficacious  for  the  relief  of  the  paroxysm  itself.  The  attack  is 
sometimes  relieved  by  making  the  patient  take  a  few  deep 
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breaths,  or  by  applying  smelling  salts,  pepper,  etc.,  to  the 
nostrils,  by  anything  in  fact  which  produces  reflex  stimu- 
lation of  the  vagus.  Valerian,  assafcetida.  and  musk,  are 
useful  in  some  hysterical  cases.  When  the  palpitation  is 
due  to  mental  causes,  the  agitation  must  be  soothed,  calmed, 
and  allayed,  by  judicious  sympathy,  counsel,  or  commands,  in 
accordance  with  the  individual  peculiarities  of  the  patient. 
In  those  cases  (they  arc  usually  organic)  in  which  the  palpita- 
tion is  due  to  a  sudden  increase  of  the  arterial  tension,  the 
inhalation  of  nitrite  of  amyl  is  the  most  rapid  and  satisfactory 
means  of  obtaining  relief;  but  this  point  will  be  more  parti- 
cularly referred  to  under  the  treatment  of  angina  pectoris. 

The  prei'ention  of  the  recurrence  of  the  attack,- — The  first 
indication  is,  of  course,  to  remove  the  cause.  In  organic  cases 
this  is  for  the  most  part  impossible,  but  in  many  cases  of  neurotic 
palpitation  it  can  be  accomplished.  The  general  health  must 
be  raised  to  the  highest  possible  state  of  efficiency  ;  all  sources 
of  mental  anxiety  must,  if  possible,  be  removed  ;  the  patient 
should  lead  a  regular,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  outdoor  life, 
keeping  early  hours,  and  avoiding  excesses  of  all  kinds ; 
arsenic,  and  iron  should  be  prescribed  if  there  is  any  anu.*mia  ; 
a  belladonna  plaster  over  the  prxcordia  often  seems  to  be 
beneficial ;  bromide  of  potassium,  digitalis,  iron,  arsenic,  and 
strychnine  are,  in  my  experience,  the  most  useful  drugs. 
When  the  palpitation  is  clearly  neurotic,  the  patient  should  be 
distinctly  told  that  the  heart  is  not  diseased,  and  that  there  is 
no  fear  of  sudden  or  immediate  death.  The  application  of  a 
galvanic  or  faradic  current  to  the  vagus  and  sympathetic 
ncr\'es  in  the  neck  is  often  distinctly  beneficial.  In  hysterical 
cases,  drug  treatment  is  of  minor  importance  compared  to  the 
general  management  of  the  case.  The  treatment  of  organic 
palpitation  need  not  be  specially  considered,  for  it  has  been 
already  described  under  the  different  organic  cardiac  lesions, 
(See  mitral  regurgitation,  cardiac  dilatation,  etc.) 
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1RREGULARIT\'   AND    INTERMITTENT  ACTION. 

Irregular  and  intermittent  action  of  the  heart  are  often 
associated  with  palpitation,  but  frequently  occur  independ- 
ently of  that  condition.  Like  palpitation,  they  arc,  in  some 
cases,  associated  with  organic  disease ;  in  others  purely  func- 
tional and  neurotic. 

Organic  irregularity. — In  many  cases  in  which  the  heart 
IS  diseased,  but  in  which  the  lesion  is  stationary',  and  the 
symptoms  slight  or  absent,  the  pulse  intermits  occasionally, 
and  is  irregular.  Slight  alterations  of  rhythm  may  be  of 
little  importance,  and  are  vcr>'  frequently  obser\'ed  in  old 
people  whose  arteries  are  atheromatous  and  whose  hearts  are 
somewhat  cirrhotic. 

Irregular  action  of  a  more  pronounced  and  serious  de- 
scription is  very  common  in  the  advanced  stages  of  mitral 
stenosis,  and  is  also  met  with  in  the  later  stages  of  mitral 
regurgitation.  It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  all  those  affections  in  which  the  cardiac  muscle  is 
degenerated,  and  is  observed  therefore  in  many  cases  of  peri- 
carditis, myocarditis,  fatty  and  fibroid  degeneration  ;  it  is  very 
common  in  dilatation,  and,  in  fact,  in  all  those  conditions  in 
which  compensation  is  failing  or  has  given  way.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  describe  in  detail  the  various  forms  of  irregularitj' 
which  are  met  with  ;  the  most  serious  is  that  in  which  some 
of  the  ventricular  contractions  arc  so  feeble  that  the  blood- 
wave,  which  is  propelled  into  the  aorta,  fails  to  reach  the 
wrist. 

Nfurotic  irregularity. — Many  of  the  conditions  which  pro- 
duce palpitation  also  produce  neurotic  irregularity  of  the 
heart,  more  especially  over-indulgence  in  tea  and  tobacco, 
sexual  excesses,  and  gout. 


Symptoms  and  physical  si gtis. — Organic  irregularity  is  often 
unobserved  by  the  patient  Neurotic  irr<^jularity  and  inter- 
mission are  often  very  vividly  experienced,  the  heart  seeming 
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to  '  stand  still/  *  turn  over/  etc.,  a  feeling  of  palpitation  being 
often  at  the  same  time  experienced.  In  organic  cases,  the 
physical  signs  vary,  of  course,  with  the  nature  of  the  cardiac 
lesion.  In  purely  neurotic  cases,  the  intermittent  or  irregular 
action  of  the  heart  is  the  only  evidence  of  cardiac  derange- 
ment. 

Diagnosis. — The  steps  in  the  diagnosis  of  intermittent  or 
irregular  action  of  the  heart  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
palpitation.  Wc  must  first  endeavour  to  determine  whether 
the  disordered  action  is  due  to  or  associated  with  structural 
organic  disease  of  the  heart.  The  condition  of  the  valvular 
apparatus  must  be  carefully  investigated,  and  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  in  many  cases  of  advanced  stenosis  of  the 
mitral  valve  in  which  the  cardiac  action  is  extremely  irregular, 
there  is  no  presystolic  murmur.^  The  presence  or  absence  of 
cardiac  dilatation  must  be  specially  noted,  and  the  exact 
condition  of  the  cardiac  muscle,  so  far  as  is  possible,  ascer- 
tained. I  must  again  emphasise  the  difficulty  of  diagnosing 
myocarditis,  fibroid  degeneration  and  fatty  heart,  and  insist 
upon  the  necessity  of  rep>eated  examinations  before  giving  a 
positive  opinion  in  cases  of  this  description.  After  having 
made  a  minute  physical  examination  of  the  heart,  the  effects 
of  exercise  should  be  noted,  the  presence  or  absence  of  other 
indications  of  cardiac  derangement  or  disease  ascertained,  in 
short,  all  the  other  points  to  which  I  have  referred  in  speaking 
of  the  diagnosis  of  palpitation  investigated. 

Progtiosis.  —  The  prognosis  depends,  as  in  the  case  of 
palpitation,  upon  the  exact  cause  of  the  condition.  Intermis- 
sion or  simple  nervous  halt  is,  as  a  rule,  of  much  less  import- 
ance than  irregularity.  Each  case  must,  however,  be  judged 
on  its  own  merits,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  heart  and  tlie  exact  cause  of  the  cardiac  derange- 
ment, and  whether  that  cause  is  removable  or  not 


'  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  flescripHon  of  mitral  &tcnosis,  iu  physical 
sigiu  and  diagnosis  (sec  pafc  477),  where  these  points  are  fuUy  treated  d. 
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TrtattHtnt. — The  treatment  of  organic  irregularity  must 
be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  cardiac 
lesion.  In  neurotic  cases  the  same  treatment  which  has  been 
recommended  for  the  treatment  of  neurotic  palpitation  is  to 
be  employed. 

ANGINA  PECTORIS. 

Definition. — A  neurotic  affection  characterised  by  par- 
oxysms of  intense  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  a 
terrible  sensation  of  impending  death.  The  pain  usually 
radiates  through  the  thorax,  up  to  the  left  shoulder  and  down 
the  left  arm.  The  affection  is  in  many  cases  associated  with 
organic  disease  of  the  heart  and  the  root  of  the  aorta  ;  and 
in  its  typical  and  severe  forms  is  apt  to  prove  suddenly  fatal. 

Atti{ftog_Y  tittd  Pathotogy. — The  group  of  symptoms,  in- 
cluded under  the  term  angina  pectoris,  may  in  all  probability 
be  produced  by  a  number  of  different  causes.  It  is  therefore 
difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  systematic  account  of  the 
.-etioIog>'  and  pathology  of  the  condition  ;  and  it  is,  I  believe, 
impossible  to  advance  any  single  theory  which  will  satis- 
factorily account  for  the  phenomena  of  all  cases.  The 
essential  feature  of  angina  pectoris  is  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
heart,  in  fact  all  observers  arc  agreed  in  thinking  that  the 
cardiac  pain  must  be  referred  to  the  area  of  distribution  of 
the  sensory  cardiac  nerves,  i.e.  to  the  heart  itself. 

Now  all  degrees  of  cardiac  pain  are  met  with, — but  it  is 
customary  to  limit  the  term  angina  |>ectoris  to  those  cases — 
rarely  met  with  before  the  age  of  forty — in  which  the  pain  is 
intense,  and  in  which  the  terrible  sensation  of  impending 
death  is  experienced  ;  while  those  cases  of  cardiac  pain,  which 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  young  persons,  and  in  which  the 
pain  is  usually  less  severe,  arc  generally  included  under  the 
icxxnpscmtif-angina.  The  former  variety,  which  vcr>'  frequently 
proves  fatal,  is  very  often  associated  with  coarse  pathological 
changes  in  the  heart  and  root  of  the  aorta,  and  very  generally, 
I  believe,  with  minute  structural  changes,  usually  degenerative 
in  character,  in  the  heart  or  blood-vessels.     The  latter  seldom. 
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if  ever,  proves  fatal,  and  is  rarely  associated  with  structural 
changes  in  the  heart  or  vascular  apparatus.  The  former  may  be 
appropriately  termed  the  organic  and  the  latter  \.\\c  fyfictionct 
form  of  angina  pectoris.  TIus  division,  into  a  serious  and 
organic  form  and  a  comparatively  trivial  and  inorganic  form 
of  the  disease,  is  of  practical  clinical  utility,  and  may  be  safely 
adopted,  provided  that  it  is  clearly  understood,  that  the  two 
forms  run  one  into  the  other,  and  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
or  impossible  to  separate  them  at  the  bedside.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  the  functional  form  of  anj^ina  pectoris 
may,  and  I  believe  not  unfrequenlly  does,  occur  in  later  life, 
while  the  organic  form  is  occasionally,  tliough  it  must  be  con- 
fessed very  rarely,  met  with  before  the  age  of  forty.  In  order 
to  understand  the  phenomena  of  angina  pectoris,  so  far  as  our 
imperfect  knowledge  will  at  present  allow,  it  will  be  well 
perhaps  to  consider  cardiac  pain  as  a  whole,  and  to  refer 
briefly  to  the  construction,  so  to  speak,  of  the  sensory  nerve 
apparatus  of  the  heart. 

In  conditions  of  health,  and  when  the  heart  is  contracting 
quietly,  we  are  unaware  of  the  action  of  the  organ.  It  is  only, 
in  fact,  when  the  cardiac  action  is  markedly  deranged,  cither 
as  the  result  of  temporary  and  functional,  or  permanent  and 
organic  causes,  that  we  are  conscious  of  any  cardiac  sensations. 

We  become  conscious  of  the  cardiac  action  when  the  sen- 
sory nerve  terminations  in  the  heart  and  adjacent  structures  are 
more  powerfully  stimulated  than  they  are  in  normal  tranquil 
action  of  the  organ  ;  under  such  circumstances  an  impression  is 
conducted  to,  and  registered  by,  the  sensory  perceptive  centres 
in  the  cerebrum. 

The  exact  course  of  the  sensory  nerve  fibres,  which  con- 
vey impressions  from  the  heart  to  the  cerebrum,  has  not  yet 
been  definitely  determined.  In  some  of  the  lower  animals, 
the  frog,  for  example,  sensory  impressions  seena  to  be  con- 
ducted upwards  by  a  special  branch  of  the  vagus,  which  has, 
therefore,  been  termed  the  sensitive  nerve  of  the  heart ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  in  man  the  channels  of  sensory  conduction 
arc  by  no  means  so  limited ;  the  phenomena  of  angina 
pectoris  seem,  in  fact,  to  prove  that  the  cardiac  branches  of 
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the  sympathetic  contain  sensory  fibres.  In  man,  sensory 
impressions  are  carried  from  the  heart  by  the  sympathetic 
fibres  connected  with  the  cardiac  plexus,  possibly  also,  as  in 
the  froj^j  by  the  cardiac  branches  of  the  va^us. 

The  sympathetic  branches  of  the  cardiac  plexus  pass,  it 
will  be  remembered,  to  the  first  dorsal  and  three  cervical 
ganglia  and  thence  to  the  spinal  cord.  Sensory  impressions, 
passing  to  the  cerebrum  from  the  heart  through  the  sym- 
pathetic, pass  viA  the  spinal  cord,  while  sensory  impressions 
passing  from  the  heart  through  the  vagus  join  die  nerve 
centres  at  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  exact  course  of  the  sympathetic  fibres,  which  arc  sup- 
posed to  conduct  cardiac  impressions  upwards,  in  the  spinal 
cord  is  unknown.  The  exact  position,  too,  of  the  perceptive 
cerebral  centre  which  receives  such  impressions  is  undeter- 
mined. 

Now  cardiac  pain,  f>.  pain  referred  to  the  heart  itself  may 
theoretically  result  from  excessive  stimulation  of  any  part 
of  the  sensory  nerve  apparatus  connected  with  the  heart.' 
Theoretically,  tliercforc,  we  may  suppose  that  cardiac  pain 
may  be  due  to ; —  i 

(1)  Irritation  of  the  sensory  nerve  terminations  in  the 
wall  of  the  heart  itself,  the  sensory'  parts  of  tlie  coronary 
plexus  (sensory  ganglia,  if  there  are  sensory  ganglia,  and 
sensory  branches.) 

(2)  The  sensor)'  nerve  fibres  composing  the  cardiac 
plexus. 

(3)  The  sensory  conductors  which  connect  the-  cardiac 
plexus  with  the  scnsor>'  perceptive  centres  in  the  cerebrum. 
(In  the  case  of  the  sympathetic  conductors,  the  seat  of  irrita- 
tion might  theoretically  be  placed  in  {a)  the  branches  connect- 
ing the  cardiac  plexus  with  the  three  cer\ical  and  first  dorsal 
ganglia,  {b)  these  ganglia  themselves,  (r)  the  branches  con- 
necting the  ganglia  with  the  spinal  cord,  (d)  die  spinal  cord 

'  When  ft  icnsory  nerve  or  sensory  ceoUe  it  irritaied,  ihe  pain  which  results  is 
rererrcU  in  accordance  with  the  bw  of  '  tictninc  projtction  '  to  that  part  of  the 
periphery  from  which  ihc  sensory  conductors  or  seD&or)'  centres  ore  in  the  habil 
uf  receiving  impressions,  raUier  than  to  the  poiot  of  irritattoo  itseU. 
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Itself,  {/)  the  conductors  above  the  spinal  cord,  />.  between 
the  spinal  cord  and  the  perceptive  centre.) 

(4)  The  perceptive  cerebral  centres  themselves. 

It  is  probable,  I  think,  that  cardiac  pain  is  actually  pro- 
duced in  most  of  these  ways.  But  before  proceeding  to  con- 
sider the  exact  manner  in  which  the  pain  of  angina  pectoris 
is  produced,  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  records  o{  post' 
mortem  examinations,  and  sec  what  lesions  have  been  actually 
found  after  death.  In  a  larj^e  proportion  of  typical  cases  of 
true  angina  pectoris  (the  form  which  I  term  oi^anic,  and 
which  is  apt  to  prove  suddenly  fatal),  the  coronary  arteries 
have  been  found  ossified.  It  is  obvicus  that  this  condition  is 
not  of  itself  the  cause  of  the  angina,  for  ossification  of  the 
coronary  arteries  is  an  extremely  common  condition,  and  it  is 
only  in  a  small  minority  of  the  cases  that  symptoms  of  angina 
are  observed. 

Possibly  in  those  cases  in  which  angina  pectoris  docs 
occur,  the  coronary  nerves  (which  are  so  closely  connected,  in 
their  course  over  the  exterior  of  the  heart  with  tl>c  branches 
of  the  coronary  arteries)  are  implicated,  just  as  the  cardiac 
nerves  which  ramify  over  the  arch  of  the  aorta  are  affected  \x\ 
some  cases  of  atheroma  and  chronic  arteritis  of  the  base  of 
the  aorta  ;  but  to  this  point  I  will  again  presently  refer. 

In  many  cases,  the  heart  muscle  is  fatty  or  otherwise  dc-j 
generated.  In  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases  of  angina 
pectoris  the  base  of  the  aorta  is  dilated  or  ancurismal ;  in 
some  cases  pericarditis  has  been  observed  ;  and  in  three  cases 
which  have  been  carefully  examined  by  Lanccrcaux  Peter, 
and  Bazy,  a  distinct  change  has  been  found  in  the  branches 
of  the  cardiac  plexus  passing  over  the  root  of  the  aorta. 
Peter,  for  example,  found  in  one  of  his  cases  slight  dilatation 
of  the  base  of  the  aorta,  increased  vascularity  and  thickening 
of  the  aortic  coats,  and  evidence  of  old  pericarditis  at  the  base 
of  the  heart.  The  branches  of  the  cardiac  plexus,  which  were 
carefully  dissected  out  from  the  fibrous  adhesions  surrounding 
the  root  of  tlic  aorta,  were  found  on  microscopical  examination 
to  be  in  a  condition  of  chronic  infiammatton,  the  nerve  tubes 
were  separated   by  masses  of  connective  tissue  containing 
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numerous  nuclei ;  some  of  the  nerve  tubes  were  strangled,  as 
it  were,  by  this  fibrous  tissue,  their  mycline  sheaths  ruptured 
and  transformed  into  an  amorphous  fatty  mass.* 

In  some  cases,  the  cardiac  valves  (and  more  especially  the 
aortic  valves)  have  been  diseased,  in  fact,  all  forms  of  cardiac 
lesion  have  been  found.  Very  frequently  the  peripheral  blood- 
vessels, as  well  as  the  aorta,  are  atheromatous.  In  some  cases, 
the  heart  has  been  said  to  be  healthy,  but  structural  changes 
are.  I  believe,  present,  either  in  the  heart  or  the  arteries,  or 
in  both,  in  the  vast  majority,  if  not  in  all  cases  of  angina 
pectoris  which  prove  fatal. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  determine  the  exact  manner  in 
which  the  pain  is  produced  in  cases  of  angina  pectoris.  In 
most  cases  it  is,  I  believe,  due  to  irritation  of  tlie  sensor)* 
nerve  terminations  in  the  wall  of  the  heart  itself.  The  exact 
manner  in  which  the  cardiac  nerve  terminations  are  irritated, 
has  not  yet  been  definitely  determined.  A  very  plausible 
theory  is  that  which  supposes  that  the  irritation  is  due  to 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  cardiac  muscle  ;  that  the  cardiac 
pain  is  in  fact  similar  to  the  violent  pain  which  is  experienced 
in  the  calf  muscles  when  they  are  spasmodically  contracted 
as  in  ordinary  cramp.  Further,  we  know,  as  the  result  of 
actual  experience,  that  cramp  in  the  calf  is  most  apt  to  arise 
when  the  muscle  is  exhausted  and  fatigued — all  football 
players  must  be  well  aware  of  this  fact.  Further,  Gaskell's 
obser\*ations  have  shown  tliat  when  the  vitality  of  the  cardiac 
muscle  is  impaired  by  exhaustion,  by  injury,  by  malnutri- 
tion, the  cardiac  muscle  loses  its  power  of  rapid  contraction, 
and  contracts  with  a  prolonged  tonic  contraction  in  the  same 
way  as  unstripcd  muscle.  Again,  clinical  experience  has 
shown  that  during  the  paroxysm  of  angina  pectoris  the 
systemic  arterial  tension  is,  in  many  cases,  very  notably 
increased. 

Possibly,  too,  in  those  cases  of  angina  pectoris  in  whicli 
the  coronary  arteries  arc  atheromatous,  the  degenerative 
process  which  commenced  in  the  inner  coat  of  the  coronary 
arteries  (endarteritis  deformans)  has  extended  to  the  outer 

'   7 raid  <Umqu€  ttfraSique  dcs  rnakuiies  dm  Cttmr,  p.  673. 
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coat  and  implicated  the  coronary  nerves.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  terminal  nerve  fibres  in  the  cardiac  walls 
would,  wc  may  theoretically  suppose,  be  in  an  unusually 
irritable  condition. 

Now,  taking  all  these  facts  in  connection,  wc  may,  I 
think,  with  some  probability  theorise  that  in  many  cases  of 
angina  pectoris  the  sequence  of  events  is  as  follows  : — 

Firsiiy^  the  blood  pressure  in  systemic  arterial  circulation 
is  suddenly  increased,  either  as  the  result  of  changes  arising 
in  the  central  nervous  system  (vaso-motor  centre),  or  in  con- 
sequence of  some  external  condition  (sudden  effort,  exposure 
to  cold,  mental  agitation,  etc.),  or  reflex  impulse  arising  within 
the  body. 

Secondly^  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  increase  in  the 
peripheral  resistance,  the  left  ventricle,  or  rather  those  fibres 
of  the  left  ventricle,  which  are  degenerated  cither  as  the  result 
of  imperfect  blood  supply  (disease  of  the  coronary  arteries) 
or  of  degenerative  changes  in  the  cardiac  muscle,  are  thrown 
into  a  temporary  condition  of  spasm  or  cramp,  which  is 
attended  with  severe  pain.  It  is  of  course  quite  possible, 
indeed  probable,  that  in  some  cases  in  which  the  cardiac 
nerves  are  diseased,  the  attack  arises  independently  of  any 
sudden  increase  of  the  peripheral  resistance.  Should  the 
supposition,  which  has  previously  been  adduced  as  to  the 
possibih'ty  of  a  lesion  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  coronary 
nerves,  be  correct,— powerful  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
left  ventricle  not  amounting  to  cardiac  cramp,  and  which 
under  ordinary  circumstances  would  not  be  attended  with 
cardiac  pain,  might  possibly  be  sufficient  to  produce  the 
condition. 

Thirdly^  this  irritation  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the 
cardiac  nerves,  is  reflected,  viA  the  sympathetic  branches  of 
the  cardiac  plexus  and  the  spinal  cord,  to  other  parts  of  the 
periphery.  Dr  Allen  Sturge,  in  a  very  suggestive  paper,  to 
which  I  am  much  indebted,  and  to  which  I  would  refer  my 
readers  who  are  interested  in  this  subject,  states,  'that  it  is 
only  when  the  commotion  has  begun  in  the  cord,  or  passed 
up  to  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  from  the  sympathetic, 
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that  any  great  extension  (such  as  radiation  to  the  arm  or  wall 
of  the  chest)  can  Uke  place.'* 

\\c  would  naturally,  of  course,  expect  that  the  reflex 
impression  would  be  first  conducted  to  those  parts  of  the 
periphery,  which  arc  more  immediately  connected  with  the 
<;pina]  centres  to  which  the  cardiac  branches  of  the  sym- 
pathetic pass,  and  that  when  the  irritation  was  \Qxy  extreme, 
the  impression  might  extend  to  other  and  more  distant  masses 
of  spinal  grey  mailer,  and  be  reflected  to  other  and  more 
distant  parts  of  the  periphery.  And  such  is  in  fact  the  case. 
In  cases  of  true  angina  pectoris  the  pain  radiates  through  the 
thorax,  up  to  the  left  shoulder,  and  down  the  left  arm,  some- 
times to  the  tips  of  the  fingers  ;  it  not  unfiequcnlly  passes  up 
the  left  side  of  the  neck,  and  in  exceptionally  severe  cases  it 
may  pass  down  the  right  arm,  or  to  the  lower  extremities,  in 
fact  to  almost  all  parts  of  the  body.  The  radiation  to  the 
left  shoulder  and  left  arm  is  so  constantly  obserx'cd  in  tj-pical 
cases  of  angina  pectoris,  that  it  has  been  by  some  writers 
supposed  that  the  primary  lesion  is  situated  in  the  spinal  cord 
itself.  Anslie.  for  example,  thought  that  angina  pectoris 
is  probably  due  to  'a  mainly  unilateral  morbid  condition  of 
the  lower  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  portion  of  the  cord, 
liable  of  course  to  be  seriously  aggravated  by  such  peripheral 
sources  of  irritation  as  would  be  furnished  by  diseases  of  the 
heart,  and  especially  by  diseases  of  the  coronary  arteries ;' 
but  with  this  opinion  I  cannot  agree.  In  no  case,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  has  a  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord  been  found,  and  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  believe  that  any  spinal  lesion  could 
be  so  constantly  unilateral ;  the  very  fact,  in  short,  which 
Anstie  advanced  against  the  radiation  of  the  pain  outwards 
from  the  heart,  viz.  the  unilateral  character  of  the  brachial 
pain,  seems  to  me  strongly  opposed  to  his  view.  The 
unilateral  character  is.  I  believe,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
irritation  of  the  cardiac  nerves  is  in  mo.st  cases  limited  to  the 
nerves  of  the  left  ventricle,  for  it  is  this  cavity  which  has  to 
overcome  the  sudden  increase  in  the  peripheral  arterial  resist- 
ance which  is  often  the  starting  point  of  the  attack,  When 
*  ^/wn,  JonuoT)'  1SS5,  p.  496. 
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the  pain,  which  has  originated  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  and 
has  radiated  to  the  left  arm  in  the  usual  way,  passes,  as  it 
sometimes  does  (but  only  in  severe  or  exceptional  cases),  to 
tlie  right  arm,  the  peripheral  irritation  has  been  sufiicienlly 
severe  to  pass  over  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  spinal  cord. 
In  other  cases  the  radiation  of  tlic  pain  to  the  right  arm  is, 
I  think,  to  be  explained  either  by  supposing  that  some  of  the 
fibres  of  the  right  ventricle  have  also  become  affected,  and 
the  nerve  terminations  in  the  walls  of  that  cavity  have  become 
irritated  ;  or,  that  the  primary  scat  of  the  lesion  (/>.  of  the 
irritation)  is  outside  the  heart  in  the  coronary  plexus, — a 
lesion,  for  example,  of  the  root  of  the  aorta. 

It  has  also  been  supposed  by  some  writers  that  the 
paroxysm  of  angina  pectoris  can  be  produced  by  a  sudden 
diminution  of  the  blood  supply  to  the  heart  itself,  the  coronary) 
arteries  sharing  of  course  in  the  general  vascular  spasm  which 
is  the  cause  of  the  increased  arterial  tension  to  which  1  have 
previously  referred  as  the  exciting  cause  of  the  attack. 

In  other  cases  of  angina  pectoris  the  primary  lesion  is 
probably  extra-cardiac.  I  have  previously  stated  that  in 
many  cases  the  base  of  the  aorta  is  diseased,  and  that  in  some 
cases  of  this  description  an  actual  lesion  of  the  branches  of 
the  cardiac  plexus,  which  ramify  over  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
has  been  demonstrated.  The  same  explanation,  ;>.  direct  irri- 
tation of  the  branches  of  the  cardiac  plexus,  would  of  course 
satisfactorily  account  for  the  occurrence  of  angina-like  pain 
in  cases  of  pericarditis.  (It  must,  of  course,  be  remembered 
that  in  those  cases  in  which  the  branches  of  the  cardiac 
plexus  are  involved  in  a  chronic  lesion,  the  degenerative 
changes  would  probably  extend  downwards  to  the  peripheral 
terminations  of  the  cardiac  nerves  in  the  heart,  and  that 
the  partially  degenerated  nerves  might  be  more  irritable 
than  in  health.  Under  such  circumstances,  cardiac  spasm, 
produced  in  the  manner  I  have  previously  endeavoured  to 
explain,  would  be  very  likely  to  cause  an  attack  of  angina 
pectoris.)  Possibly  too,  in  those  cases  in  which  a  lesion  of 
the  cardiac  nerves  surrounding  the  aorta  cannot  be  denion- 
strated,  there  may  be  lesion  of  the  branches  of  the  coronary 
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plexus,  or  degenerative  changes  in  the  coronary  arteries 
implicating  the  coronary  nerves  which  ramify  so  extensively 
uvcr  these  vessels.  Such  a  supposition  would  go  far  to 
explain  the  frequent  association  of  disease  of  the  coronar>' 
arteries  with  angina  pectoris. 

In  other  cases  of  angina  pectoris,  the  primar>-  lesion  is 
possibly  situated  in  the  nerve-centres.  This  is  probably,  I 
think,  the  cause  of  the  angina-like  attacks  which  are  some- 
times met  with  in  hysterical  women.  Under  this  head  also 
I  would  place  many  of  the  cases  of  so  called  pseudo-angina. 

Cases  of  functional  angina  pectoris,  or  pseudo-angina,  in 
which  there  is  no  structural  lesion  of  the  heart  or  other  parts 
of  the  vascular  apparatus,  might  very  appropriately  be  termed 
cases  of  cardiac  neuralgia.  Cases  of  pseudo-angina  arc  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  anaemic  and  hysterical  women,  and  in 
young  males  who  are  exhausted  by  sexual  or  other  excesses, 
or  who  over  indulge  in  tobacco. 

The  organic  form  of  angina  pectoris  is  often  met  with 
in  gouty  subjects,  and  is  popularly  included  with  other  condi- 
tions under  the  term  'gout  in  the  stomach.'  Gout,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  one  of  the  conditions  which  produce  atheroma, 
and  therefore  disease  of  the  aorta  and  coronary  arteries. 
In  short,  cardiac  neuralgia  is  produced  by  the  same  causes 
which  produce  neuralgia  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Why 
the  neuralgia  affects  the  nerves  of  the  heart  it  is  usually 
imix)5siblc  to  surmise,  just  as  it  is  usually  impossible  to 
ascertain  what  are  the  causes  which  determine  the  locality  of 
the  lesion  in  neuralgia  of  the  fifth  nerve  for  example. 


Symptoms  and  Physical  Sijpts. — Angina  pectoris,  of  which 
it  will  be  only  necessary  to  describe  the  more  severe  forms,  is 
a  paroxysmal  affection,  and  is  seldom  observed  before  the 
age  of  forty.  The  patient  is  usually  a  male,  for  the  athero- 
n^atous  condition  of  the  aorta  and  coronary  arteries,  which 
is  such  an  important  factor  in  the  production  of  the  organic 
form  of  the  disease,  is  comparatively  seldom  obser\'^ed  until 
after  middle  life,  and  is  much  more  common  in  men  than 
in  women.    The  exciting  cause  of  the  paro.xysm  is  in  many 
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cases  bodily  exertion  (walking  too  quickly,  climbing  a  hill, 
etc.).  mental  excitement,  straining  at  stool,  exposure  to  cold, 
or  other  causes  of  increased  arterial  blood  pressure.  In 
some  cases  no  definite  exciting  cause  can  be  ascertained. 
The  attack  commences  with  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart ; 
in  well  marked  cases  the  pain  is  intense,  it  radiates  through 
the  thorax  to  the  spine,  and  usually  extends  up  to  the  left 
shoulder  and  down  the  inner  side  of  llie  left  arm,  often  to 
the  tips  of  the  fingers.  It  also  radiates  up  the  left  side 
of  the  neck;  less  frequently  it  extends  to  the  right  shoulder 
and  down  the  right  arm;  and  in  exceptional  cases  it  has 
been  known  to  pass  to  the  lower  extremities,  and  seemed 
in  fact  to  shoot  all  over  the  budy.  In  rare  cases  tlie  pain 
is  more  marked  in  the  right  arm  than  in  the  left ;  in  cases  of 
this  description,  and  indeed  in  most  cases  in  which  the  exten- 
sion is  to  the  right  as  well  as  to  the  left,  it  is  probable,  I 
think,  that  the  lesion  will  be  found  at  the  root  of  the  aorta,  or 
in  the  aortic  arch,  rather  than  in  the  heart  itself.  It  is  obvious, 
on  anatomical  grounds,  that  a  lesion  of  the  aorta  implicating 
the  branches  of  the  cardiac  plexus,  will  in  most  cases  involve 
the  branches  of  the  sympathetic  proceeding  from  the  right 
side  of  the  spinal  cord  as  well  as  those  passing^  to  the  left. 
In  addition  to  this  intense  pain,  a  terrible  feeling  of  impending 
death  is  experienced  ;  in  many  cases  the  chest  feels  as  if 
it  were  fixed  in  a  vice,  the  patient  dreads  making  any  move- 
ment, and  does  not  dare  to  take  a  deep  breath  ;  the  counte- 
nance is  expressive  of  the  terrible  agony  and  dreadful  sensation 
of  impending  dissolution  which  the  patient  is  experiencing, 
the  features  arc  generally  at  the  same  time  pinched,  the 
colour  pale,  and  the  face  in  some  cases  covered  with  a  cold 
clammy  perspiration;  in  short,  in  most  cases  the  features  arc 
at  the  same  time  expressive  of  suffering,  fear,  and  collapse. 

The  condition  of  the  pulse  varies  in  different  cases  ;  usually 
it  is  small,  quick,  and  hard,  and  sphygmographic  observations 
have  shown  that  in  many  cases  the  arterial  blood  pressure  is 
very  markedly  increased.  In  some  cases  the  pulse  is  irregular. 
In  a  case  of  hysterical  angina  pectoris  which  was  under  my 
care  for  some  time,  the  patient  lay  for  some  days  in  a  state 
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of  collapse,  in  which  the  skin  was  cool  and  pale,  and  the 
pulse  beating  at  the  rate  of  180-200  per  minute;  severe 
and  very  frequently  recurring  pain,  which  presented  all  the 
usual  characteristics  of  angina-like  pain,  was  experienced  in 
the  praKordial  region  ;  the  pulse  tension  was  not  increased, 
and  these  attacks  were  not  relieved  by  the  nitrite  of  amyl. 
In  some  cases  the  action  of  the  heart  has  been  said  to  be 
natural  and  the  pulse  tranquil.  In  others  the  pulse  has  been 
found  to  be  slower  than  normal  during  the  attack. 

The  respirations  are  usually,  but  not  invariably  increased 
in  frequency;  as  a  rule  the  respiratory  movements  are  more 
superficial  and  more  shallow  than  in  health,  but  in  some  cases 
dyspntta  is  observed.  Vomiting  has  been  noted  in  some 
cases,  in  others  vertigo,  and  occasionally  more  serious  indica- 
tions of  derangement  of  the  cerebral  nerve  centres,  such  as 
spasmodic  twitchings,  or  even  general  epileptiform  convul- 
sions, occur. 

The  paroxysm  is  usually  of  short  duration  (a  few  minutes 
to  a  quarter  of  an  hour)  but  in  exceptional  cases  it  lasts  for  a 
longer  time.  As  the  attack  passes  off,  wind  is  frequently 
eructated  from  the  stomach,  and  in  some  cases  there  is  a 
copious  discharge  of  pale,  limpid  urine. 

After  a  severe  attack,  the  patient  is  naturally  much 
exhausted,  he  looks  terribly  shaken;  for  days,  or  even  longer, 
his  whole  expression  and  bearing  may  be  indicative  of  the 
dreadful  nature  of  the  ordeal  which  he  has  just  passed  through. 
After  the  pain  subsides,  a  feeling  of  numbness  (anaesthesia), 
and  sometimes  of  loss  of  motor  power  (paresis)  is  experienced 
in  the  afifectcd  arm,  />.  usually  the  left  arm.  Occasionally, 
too,  there  is  numbness  and  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  skin  of  the 
praecordia.  Sometimes  hyperaesthesia,  and  not  anaesthesia,  is 
observed. 

Should  the  physician  have  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  heart  during  the  attack,  the  action  will,  as  a  rule,  be  found 
to  be  quickened,  and  the  impulse  and  sounds  weaker  and 
more  distant  than  in  health.  In  some  cases  the  action  of  the 
heart  has  been  said  to  be  quite  normal.  In  those  cases  in  which 
valvular   lesions,   pericarditis,    and    other    organic    changes. 
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attended  with  well-marked  physical  signs  are  present,  the 
usual  indications  of  those  lesions  will  of  course  be  observed. 

After  a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  allow  of  recovery 
from  the  exhaustion,  collapse,  and  after-effects  of  the  attack, 
— and  some  days  or  even  weeks  may  be  required  for  com- 
plete recovery  — the  patient  is  restored  to  his  previous  con- 
dition of  health.  It  is  very  essential  after  convalescence 
has  been  fairly  established,  to  make  a  minute  and  careful 
examination  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels.  Special  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  condition  of  the  heart  itself, 
the  base  of  the  aorta,  and  the  peripheral  arteries.  Evi- 
dence of  dilatation  of  the  root  of  the  aorta,  and  of  general 
atheroma — conditions  which  suggest  the  presence  of  athe- 
roma of  the  coronary  arteries — will,  in  many  cases^  be 
detected.  In  others,  the  usual  symptoms  and  signs  of  aortic 
regurgitation  will  be  observed  ;  and  in  a  few  cases  the  physical 
indications  of  fatty  heart.  In  many  cases,  the  heart  itself 
appears  to  be  healthy,  but  the  peripheral  blood-vessels  and 
the  condition  of  the  radial  pulse  are  suggestive  of  commencing 
arterial  degeneration  ;  the  arcus  senilis  is  not  infrequent 
in  such  cases,  and  though /rrjr  of  little  value  as  a  diagnostic 
of  any  special  cardiac  lesion,  it  is  suggestive  of  degenerative 
changes  in  the  vascular  system.  In  some  cases,  more  especially 
in  gouty  subjects,  the  condition  of  the  urine  may  suggest 
cirrhotic  changes  in  the  kidney. 

In  pseudo-angina,  or  functional  angina  as  I  prefer  to 
term  it,  there  are  no  indications  of  cardiac,  aortic,  or  vascular 
disease.^ 

The  frequency  with  which  the  paroxysms  recur  varies 
considerably  in  different  cases.  Quite  exceptionally  there 
is  no  return  of  the  attack;  very  frequently,  several  months, 
it  may  even  be  years,  separate  the  first  and  second  attacks; 
the  interval  between  the  second  and  third  attacks  is  usually 
shorter ;  and  in  most  cases  as   the  disease  goes   on,   the 


'  I  lefer  of  omnc  to  tjrpical  caites  of  pscudo-anf^rm,  sudi  v  arc  met  with  ia 
young  males  and  h>'sterical  Temales,  and  do  not  tnclade  the  pnccordiol  paint  (not 
amfjunting  to  true  an^nn  prcioris)  which  are  mcl  with  in  some  cardiac  afifcctiont 
—  aortic  rcgurptation  for  example. 
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paroxysms  become  more  and  more  frequent,  and  are  more 
and  more  easily  excited.  Ultimately  the  slightest  exertion, 
such  as  stooping  to  put  on  boots,  may  produce  a  paroxysm. 
The  severity  of  the  attacks  too  is  apt  to  increase  as  the  case 
progresses. 


Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  severe  cases  of  angina 
pectoris  does  not  present  any  difficulty,  the  character  of  the 
pain,  the  terrible  nature  of  the  suffering,  more  especially  the 
dread  feeling  of  impending  death,  are  quite  distinctive.  It 
is  very  important,  however,  to  remember,  firstly^  that  in 
grave  cases  of  angina  pectoris  the  pain  is  not  always  typical 
and  severe ;  and  secondly^  that  severe  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  heart,  apparently  identical  with  the  pain  of  the  organic 
form  of  the  disease,  may  be  due  to  purely  functional  causes. 
When  the  attack  is  not  a  very  severe  one,  and  more  especially 
when  the  physician  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
a  paroxism,  it  may  be  extremely  difficult  to  form  an  opinion 
as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  case. 

Angina-like  pain  should,  however,  always  excite  grave 
apprehension,  and  in  all  cases,  in  which  such  pain  is  expe- 
rienced, the  physician  must  endeavour  to  determine  whether 
he  has  to  do  with  the  organic  or  the  functional  form  of  the 
disease.  In  attempting  to  decide  this  very  imp>ortant  ques- 
tion, attention  should  be  directed  to  the  following  points: — 

!.  The  condition  of  t/u*  heart  and  vasadar  apparatus 
gtneraiiy.  2.  The  age  and  sex  of  the  patient.  3.  The  severity 
and  character  of  the  symptoms. 

Organic  disease  of  the  heart,  more  especially  aortic  valvular 
disease;  simple  or  aneurismal  dilatation  oflhe  aorta;  atheroma 
of  the  superficial  vessels  ;  the  presence  of  an  arais  senilis^ 
and  in  fact  any  other  indications  of  degenerative  changes, 
more  especially  of  degenerative  changes  likely  to  affect  the 
heart  and  blood-vessels  ;  the  facts  that  the  patient  is  over  forty 
years  of  age,  and  is  a  male,  that  the  pain  was  severe,  that  it 
radiated  down  the  left  arm,  and  that  the  attack  was  accom- 
panied by  the  feeling  of  impending  death,  are  all  strongly 
suggestive  of  the  organic  and  serious  form  of  the  dbease. 
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Wlien  on  the  contrary  the  physician  is  satisfied  that  there 
is  no  disease  of  the  heart  or  blood-vessels,  when  the  patient 
is  a  female,  and  especially  when  in  addition  the  patient 
(whether  a  male  or  a  female)  is  under  forty  years  of  age,  and 
when  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  degenerative  arterial 
changes,  the  diagnosis  of  functional  angina  pectoris  may  be 
ventured  upon. 

I  must,  however,  caution  the  observer  against  too  hastily 
deciding  in  favour  of  the  functional  form  of  the  disease 
if  there  is  any  reason  to  suspect,  either  from  the  age  of  the 
patient,  or  any  other  fact,  that  degenerative  arterial  changes 
may  be  present.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  coronary 
arteries  may  be  atheromatous  in  cases  in  which  there  are  no 
physical  signs  of  cardiac  disease,  no  evidence  of  disease  of 
the  aorta,  and  even  in  which  there  is  no  distinctive  evidence 
of  atheroma  of  the  superficial  vessels.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  detect  a  small 
aneurism  at  the  root  of  the  aorta  ;  while,  as  we  have  previously 
seen,  the  diagnosis  of  fatty  heart — a  condition  which  may  be 
attended  with  angina  pectoris — is  often  most  difficult. 


Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  the  organic  form  of  angina 
pectoris  is  most  grave,  and  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
the  patient  may  die  during  the  attack.  The  opinion  must  to 
a  large  extent  be  based  upon  the  condition  of  the  heart  and 
arteries,  the  frequency  and  severity  of  the  paroxysms,  the 
circumstances  and  surroundings  of  the  patient,  his  capabilities 
of  following  out  the  treatment  which  is  recommended,  more 
especially  his  capabilities  of  avoiding  all  causes  of  sudden 
increased  arterial  strain,  his  mental  temperament,  etc.  It 
must  always  be  remembered  that  a  patient  who  has  once  had 
a  severe  and  typical  attack  of  angina  pectoris  may  at  any 
time  have  a  second,  which  may  prove  immediately  fatal.  The 
tendency  is,  in  fact,  to  the  more  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
attacks  as  the  case  progresses,  and  for  the  severity  of  the 
attacks  to  increase  rather  than  to  diminish  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  cases  are  sometimes  met  with  in  which  there  is  no  re- 
currence.    Provided  then  that  the  cardiac  or  vascular  disease 
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is  not  serious  and  does  not  progress,  and  that  the  patient  is 
able  to  avoid  the  exciting  causes  of  the  attack,  he  may  live 
for  years,  and  enjoy  a  fairly  comfortable,  and  even  active  ex- 
istence. I  have  met  \\\\\\  two  or  three  cases,  in  which  several 
attacks  of  typical  and  se\*ere  angina  pectoris  (which  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  were  associated  with  degenerative 
changes  in  the  aorta  and  probably  in  the  coronary  arteries), 
have  occurred,  and  in  which  the  patients  have  not  only  con- 
tinued to  live  for  some  years,  but  have  also  continued  lu 
lead  active,  and  indeed  laborious  professional  lives.  Such 
cases  are,  however,  the  exceptions  not  the  rule.  In  all  cases 
of  typica!  angina  pectoris  after  forty  years  of  age,  the  prog- 
nosis should  be  most  guarded,  more  especially  if  there  is  any 
evidence  of  degenerative  arterial  change. 

The  prognosis  of  the  functional  form  of  angina  pectoris  is 
favourable. 


Treatment. —  In  treating  any  paroxysmal  affection,  we 
must  endeavour : — Firstly^  to  relieve  the  paroxysm,  and 
secondly^  to  prevent  its  recurrence,  and  to  cure  the  condition 
on  which  it  depends. 

The  relief  of  the  paroxysm. — To  Dr  Lauder  Brunton  belongs 
the  great  merit  of  having  discovered  that  the  arterial  blood 
pressure  is  increased  in  many  cases  of  angina  pectoris,  and 
that  by  the  administration  of  nitrite  of  amyl  inhalations,  the 
paro.xysm  may  often  be  steadily  and  completely  relieved. 
Subsequent  observations  have  abundantly  confirmed  Dr  Brun- 
ton's  dihcovery,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  thera- 
peutic advances  of  our  time.  The  drug  acts  by  suddenly 
reducing  the  arterial  tension  or  spasm  on  which  the  paro.xysm 
primarily  depends.  Since  angina  pectoris  may  be  produced 
by  several  different  conditions,  nitrite  of  amyl  is  not,  of 
course,  a  specific.  It  may  be  expected  to  be  effective  \\\ 
those  cases  in  which  the  blood  pressure  is  high  during  the 
paroxysm,  and  in  which  the  main  object  of  treatment  is  to 
produce  a  rapid  reduction  of  the  increased  pressure.  Three 
drops  should  be  poured  upon  a  handkerchief  or  piece  of 
blotting  paper   and   inhaled   during   the   attack.    In  many 
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cases  a  larger  dose  (5-10  drops)  is  required,  but  the  smaller 
quantity  should  first  be  tried,  for  some  people  are  unusually 
susceptible  to  the  drug.  A  patient  who  has  once  had  an 
attack  of  angina  pectoris  should  always  carry  some  nitrite 
of  amyl  about  with  him  ;  the  remedy  may  be  had  in  glass 
capsules,  and  should  a  paroxysm  come  on,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  break  one  of  the  capsules  in  the  handkerciiief  and 
inhale  the  drug. 

Another  most  valuable  remedy,  which  also  acts  by  reduc- 
ing the  arterial  tension,  is  nitro-glycerine.  We  are  indebted  for 
most  of  our  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  value  of  this  drug 
in  angina  pectoris  to  Dr  Murrell.  One  drop  of  a  I  per  cent. 
spirituous  solution,  or  a  lozenge  containing  the  700th  part 
of  a  grain  may  be  given  three  times  daily.  The  remedy  is 
particularly  useful  in  those  cases  in  which  the  arterial 
tension  is  habitually  high,  and  in  which  repeated  paroxysms 
of  angina  are  apt  to  occur.  It  is  more  valuable,  therefore,  as 
a  preventative  of  the  paroxysms  than  for  the  relief  of  the 
paroxysm  itself;  it  acts,  however,  in  both  ways.  It  is  inferior 
to  nitrite  of  amyl  for  the  rapid  reduction  of  arterial  blood 
pressure  ;  for  the  relief  of  the  paro.xysm  itself,  therefore, 
nitrite  of  amyl  is  to  be  preferred. 

In  those  cases  in  which  nitrite  of  amyl  inhalations  fail  to 
relieve  the  attack^  and  in  cases  in  which  it  is  not  at  hand, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  other  measures.  The  administration 
of  a  full  dose  of  ctlier,  brandy,  ammonia,  or  other  diffusible 
stimulant ;  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  a  full  dose  of 
morphia;  and  more  esi>ccially  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  or 
ether,  are  the  measures  which  are  most  efficacious.  The 
application  of  a  mustard  blister  to  the  prarcordial  region  b 
often  useful.  Professor  Peter  speaks  highly  of  local  depletion 
by  means  of  leeches  applied  to  the  prrecordia. 

The  prn'oitioH  of  the  rccurretue  of  the  attack. — In  order  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm,  it  is  essential  to 
avoid  the  exciting  causes  of  the  attack,  to  raise  the  general 
health  to  the  highest  possible  state  of  efficiency,  and  to  treat 
any  organic  lesion  of  the  heart,  blood-vessels,  or  other  organs 
which  may  be  present 
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When  the  arterial  tension  is  habitually  high,  nitro-glycerine 
should  be  given  for  several  days  in  the  manner  recommended 
above;  and  the  general  measures,  such  as  occasional  purga- 
tion, restriction  of  the  food  and  drink,  etc.,  which  arc  useful 
in  the  treatment  of  chronic  conditions  of  high  arterial  ten- 
sion, employed. 

Patients  who  have  had  an  attack  of  angina  pectoris  should 
be  impressed  with  the  gravity  of  tlie  aflection  (though  in 
severe  cases  any  such  advice  is  quite  unnecessary,  for  the 
agony  of  the  attack  is  so  fearful  that  they  know  full  well  of 
themselves  that  a  recurrence  may  prove  fatal),  and  of  the 
necessity  of  avoiding  anvthing  which  is  likely  to  suddenly 
increase  the  blood  pressure.  All  sudden  efforts  must  be  care- 
fully avoided.  Persons  of  an  excitable,  irritable,  and  hasty 
temper  are  very  difficult  to  treat,  and  it  is  all  the  more 
important  to  impress  them  with  the  absolute  necessity  of 
avoiding  all  causes  of  mental  excitement,  and  of  living,  so  far 
as  their  disposition  will  permit,  placid,  quiet,  and  cheerful 
lives.  The  diet  should  be  easily  digestible,  but  at  the  same 
time  nutritious,  the  quantity  of  food  taken  at  a  meal  should  be 
strictly  moderate ;  in  short,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
distention  of  the  stomach,  flatulence,  dyspepsia,  etc.  Ner\'ine 
tonics  and  anti-neuralgic  remedies  arc  in  many  cases  most 
useful.  Arsenic  is  a  valuable  remedy  both  in  the  organic 
and  functional  forms  of  the  disease.  Quinine  and  iodide  of 
potassium  may,  in  some  cases,  be  given  with  advantage. 

Duchenne  claimed  to  have  cured  angina  pectoris  by  the 
local  application  of  the  faradic  current ;  and  Eulcnberg  speaks 
highly  of  the  advantages  of  galvanism.  •  If  correctly  em- 
ployed it  is  probably,'  he  states,  *a  remedy  of  chief  import- 
ance, and  perhaps  the  only  direct  remedy  for  angina 
pectoris.  But  the  nature  of  the  symptoms  will  direct  us 
when  to  select  methods  of  application  which  produce  refle.>c 
excitation  of  the  regulator  nerves  of  the  heart,  and  when  to 
prefer  direct  galvanization  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  and 
cervical  vagus.  I  have  only  been  able  to  use  the  former  pro- 
cedure \n  three  cases  of  accelerated  action  of  the  heart  without 
organic  disease, — but  could  not  continue  the  application  long 
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in  either  instance.  The  effect  was  distinctly  good  ;  the 
attacks  became  less  severe  ;  and  in  one  case,  ceased  entirely, 
while  previously  they  had  made  their  appearance  almost 
daily.  In  a  fourth  case,  recently  brought  under  treatment, 
the  attacks  have  become  rarer  and  milder.  The  method  used 
consists  in  the  application  of  strong  stabile  currents,  rising  to 
the  number  of  30  elements  ;  the  positive  pole,  with  a  broad 
surface,  is  placed  upon  the  sternum,  while  the  negative  is 
placed  on  the  lower  cervical  vertcbnc.  Von  Heubner  has 
lately  obtained  a  permanent  cure  by  similar  methods  in  a 
case  which  seemed  to  have  a  rheumatic  origin.  He  placed 
the  positive  electrode  upon  the  fossa  supra  sternalis,  and  the 
negative  upon  the  cen'ical  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  on 
both  sides  in  succession  ;  then  he  placed  the  positive  pole 
upon  the  lowest  cervical  ganglion,  and  the  negative  upon  the 
sensitive  spots,  at  the  angles  of  both  shoulder-blades.  At 
first  only  very  weak  currents,  of  from  4  to  6  elements,  were 
borne.  The  attacks  ceased  from  the  first  session,  and  did  not 
return  ;  and  by  degrees  it  became  possible  to  use  stronger 
currents,  of  from  8  to  10  elements.'^ 

Electric  treatment  is  most  likely  to  prove  useful  in  the 
functional,  and  more  purely  neurotic  forms  of  the  disease.  In 
the  organic  forms,  one  of  the  most  important  points  is  to  treat 
the  cardiac  or  arterial  lesion  which  happens  to  be  present. 
The  greatest  attention  must  always  be  given  to  this  point, 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  details  which  will  be  found 
under  the  heads  of  aortic  valvular  lesions,  aneurism,  atheroma, 
pericarditis,  fatty  heart,  eta 

In  treating  the  functional  forms  of  angina  pectoris,  the 
condition  of  the  general  health  must  be  carefully  attended  to. 
Careful  inquiry  must  be  made  into  the  habits  of  the  patient, 
excesses  of  all  kinds  forbidden,  ana:mia  treated,  in  short,  the 
general  and  special  treatment  which  is  advisable  in  any  case 
of  ordinary  neuralgia  carried  out. 

'  ZiuHssens  Cyih/iifiiia,  vol.  xiv.  p.  54. 
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CHAPTER    VIM. 

DISEASES  OF  THK  THORACIC  AORTA  ACUTE  AORTITIS.  ATHEROMA. 
GENERAL  DILATATION.  ANEURISM.  COARCTATION  OF  THE  AORTIC 
ARCH. 

The  more  im}>ortant  affections  of  the  thoracic  aorta  which 
call  for  consideration  are: — 

1.  Acute  inflammation,  or  acute  aortitis,  as  it  is  termed. 

2.  The  chronic  inflammatory  and  degenerative  processes 
and  their  results,  amongst  which  the  most  important  are 
atheroma,  general  dilatation,  and  aneurism. 

The  reader  is  particularly  recommended,  before  com- 
mencing the  study  of  the  individual  diseases  of  the  aorta,  to 
refer  to  the  description,  whicli  has  been  previously  given,  of 
the  anatomical  relations  of  the  aorta  and  of  the  clinical 
methods  by  which  its  condition  is  investigated  (see  page  224). 

ACUTE  AORTITIS. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  outer  coat  of  the  aorta  is 
sometimes  observed  as  the  result  of  inflammation  of  the 
surrounding  parts — the  pericardium  and  mediastinal  tissues. 
Acute  inflammation  limited  to  the  aorta,  and  involving  the 
whole  thickness  of  its  wall,  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  ;  no 
case,  either  during  life  or  after  death,  has  come  under  my  own 
observation,  which  I  could  distinctly  recognise  as  answering 
to  the  descriptions  which  have  been  given  of  the  condition. 


Symptoms  and  physieal  signs. — Fever,  with  rigors  and 
general  uneasiness,  throbbing  pulsation,  and  (in  some  cases) 
severe  pain  in  the  region  of  the  aorta,  tumultuous  action  of 
the  heart,  disturbances  of  breathing,  and  symptoms  due  to 
embolic  infarctions  in  distant  parts,  a  tendency  to  syncope, 
and  apprehension  of  impending  death,  are  some  of  the  more 
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prominent   symptoms  which  have   been  noticed  in  cases  of 
supposed  acute  aoititis. 

The  p/tysicai  si^ns  are  indefinite,  and  are  often  complicated 
with  those  of  cardiac  disease  ;  throbbing  pulsation  of  the 
aorta,  irregular  and  tumultuous  action  of  the  heart,  a  systolic 
aortic  murmur,  and  the  secondary  physical  signs  due  to 
embolic  infarctions,  are  probably  the  most  important 

Diagnosis, — Acute  aortitis  can  seldom,  if  ever»  be  posi- 
tively recognised  during  life.  According  to  Walshe,  'pain, 
thrill,  and  pulsation  in  the  course  of  the  vessel,  with  arterial 
murmur  coasting  the  spine,  and  answering  in  localisation 
neither  to  a  murmur  of  the  aortic  nor  of  the  mitral  valves, 
would  be  tJie  conditions,  coupled  with  great  distress  and 
pyrexia,  most  nearly  warranting  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease. 
Rut,'  he  adds,  *  it  is  needless  to  point  out  the  varieties  of  states 
that  might  simulate  the  entire  scries,  except  the  aortic 
murmur»  and  in  respect  to  this  murmur  the  possibility  of  its 
depending  upon  chronic  disease  proclaims  the  necessity  of 
caution/ ' 

Treatment. — The  application  of  leeches,  and  cold  in  the 
form  of  icebags.over  the  course  of  the  aorta,  together  with  the 
internal  administration  of  antipyretic  remedies,  and  of  opium, 
aconite,  digitalis  and  belladonna,  in  accordance  with  the  special 
requirements  of  each  case,  seem  the  measures  most  worthy 
of  recommendation.  The  same  treatment,  which  has  been 
recommended  for  acute  endocarditis,  may  also  be  employed. 

ATHEROMA  AND  GENERAL  DILATATION  OF  THE  AORTA. 

Atheroma  of  the  aorta  is  of  very  common  occurrence, 
and  is.  in  many  cases,  associated  with  disease  of  the  aortic 
valves,  general  or  local  dilatation  (aneurism)  of  the  aorta,  and 
atheroma  of  the  coronary  arteries  and  peripheral  vessels. 

Altiotogy  and  Pathology. — General  atheroma,  except  the 
form  which  results  from  syphilis,  is  essentially  a  senile  change, 

*  Diuaits  oftht  Htart^  founh  eilitiun,  p.  472. 
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and  is  seldom  seen  in  an  advanced  de^ee  before  the  age 
of  forty-five,  though  fatty  spots  at  the  base  of  the  aorta  arc 
sometimes  met  with  in  quite  young  subjects,  and  general 
dilatation  and  inflammation  of  the  aortic  arch  may  develop 
in  comparatively  young  persons,  as  the  result  of  strain  and 
aortic  incompetence. 

Males  are  much  more  frequently  affected  with  atheroma 
than  females. 

The  great  causes  of  the  condition  arc  strain  (more 
especially  frequently  repeated  and  sudden  increases  of  the 
blood  pressure),  syphilis,  alcoholic  excesses,  gout,  rheuma- 
tism, exposure  to  cold,  and  depressing  influences  of  all  kinds. 
The  condition  seems  sometimes  to  be  hereditary. 


Fig.  264.—  Se<ticH  tkruigh  a  gdatinom  spot  im  a  cast  of  aiAeroma,    { x  iSa ) 

d,  free  surface  of  the  aorta  at  the  summit  of  the  gelatinous  patch  ;  ^,  free  sur- 
face of  aorta  at  the  side  of  the  gelatinous  patch  ;  ^,  clastic  lamina  ;  «/,  round  cell*; 
e,  spindle  cells ;  /,  collection  of  oil  glotiules  in  the  midst  of  fibrous  tisnic 
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Pathotogy, — In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  process,  opaque, 
yellow  patches,  or  raised  gelatinous-looking  nodules  of  a 
pinkish-grey  colour,  are  seen  scattered  here  and  there,  on  the 
interior  of  the  aorta.  On  microscopical  cxamiuatiotiy  tlie 
;elatinous  patches  are  found  to  consist  of  spindle-shaped 
cells,  and  of  round  cellular  elements  which  stain  deeply  with 
picro-carmine,  and  which  are  for  the  most  part  arranged  in 
rows,  parallel  to  the  long  diameter  of  the  vessel.  (See  fig. 
264,) 

As  the  disease  advances,  collections  of  fatty  particles 
are  seen,  more  especially  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  inner 
coat ;  ultimately  the  tissue  is  in  places  completely  destroyed, 
and  the  broken  down  fatty  debris  is  collected  in  cavities,  to 
which  the  term  atheromatous  foci  has  been  given  ;  calcareous 
particles  are  at  the  same  time  deposited  (see  fig.  265) ;  the 
middle  and  outer  coats  are  generally  infiltrated  here  and  there, 
with  round  cells,  and  the  nutrient  vessels  of  the  aorta  are 
often  found  to  be  undergoing  obliteration,  i.e,  to  be  affected 
with  endarteritis  obliterans. 

The  naked-eye  appearances  which  the  aorta  presents  arc 
now  striking;  the  vessel  is  usually  more  or  less  dilated,  the 
dilatation  being  sometimes  general  and  uniform,  in  other 
cases  partial  and  local ;  its  interior  is  studded  here  and  there 
with  hard  projecting  nodules,  some  of  which  have  the  con- 
sistency of  cartilage,  others  being  hard  and  dense  like  bone, 
the  latter,  which  arc  in  reality  calcareous  plates,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  thin  and  brittle;  fissures,  cracks,  and  small  irregular 
ulcers,  which  communicate  with  atheromatous  foci  in  the 
subjacent  tissue,  are  frequently  seen  in  the  interior  of  the 
aorta  ;  not  unfrcquently  the  sharp  edge  of  a  thin  calcareous 
plate  projects  through  the  ruptured  lining  membrane,  and  the 
blood  is  seen  to  have  made  its  way  into  the  atheromatous 
cavities  and  between  the  coats  of  the  arter>',  forming  a  small 
dissecting  aneurism. 

Pathological  physiology,—  The  efiect  of  the  atheromatous 
process  is  to  impair  the  elasticity  and  resisting  power  of 
the  aortic  wall;  local  or  general  dilatation  of  the  vessel  is 
consequently  very  apt  to  occur  under  the  influence  of  ihc 
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blood-pressure.  But  the  effects  of  the  atheromatous  process 
are  seldom  limited  to  the  aorta  itscH  ;  in  many  cases  the 
aortic  valves  are  involved,  and  the  peripheral  blood-vessels 
and  coronary  arteries  similarly  arfccted ;  secondary  changes 
(hypertrophy,  dilatation,  and  in  some  cases  mitral  incom- 
petence) are  often,  therefore,  present  in  the  heart.' 

Symptoms. — Symptoms  may  be  entirely  wanting,  and  this 
is  more  particularly  the  case  when  the  disease  is  confined  to 
the  aorta  itself,  />.  when  the  peripheral  vessels  are  not  affected, 
when  the  aortic  valve  is  not  incompetent,  and  when  the 
coronary  circulation  is  not  interfered  with. 

When  the  peripheral  blood-vessels  are  alTected»  symptoms 
and  signs  of  defective  cerebral  circulation  (giddiness,  fainting 
fits,  irritability  of  temper,  defective  cerebration,  etc.)  are  of 
frequent  occurrence. 

When  the  aortic  arch  is  dilated,  shortness  of  breath  and 
other  symptoms  of  intra-thoracic  pressure  may  be  present 

When  the  root  of  the  aorta  is  affected,  and  more  especially 
when  the  coronary  arteries  are  involved,  or  the  branches  of 
the  coronary  plexus  which  ramify  over  the  root  of  the  aorta 
implicated,  pain  of  an  angina-like  character  or  attacks  of  true 
angina  pectoris  may  occur. 

Embolic  symptoms  are  in  some  cases  observed,  portions 
of  fibrine,  u  hich  have  been  deposited  on  the  roughened  surface 
of  the  aorta,  being  detached  and  carried  to  some  distant 
vessel. 

When  the  aortic  valve  is  incompetent,  when  the  left 
ventricle  has  become  dilated,  or  the  mitral  valve  incompetent, 
other  symptoms  will  of  course  be  obscrvcd.- 


Phy ska! signs. — In  those  cases  in  which  the  aortic  arch  is 
of  normal  size,  and  in  which  there  are  as  yet  no  secondary 

*  The  sccondan'  cardiac  changes  met  with  tn  atheroma  of  liic  norlic  arch,  may 
be  due  to: — {a)  the  difTicuIty  which  the  blood  hQ»  in  poaing  through  the  rigid 
ves«els ;  (^)  aortic  incompetence,  which  is  ofien  present;  U\  otj&trtiction  to  the 
coronary  circulation,  which  may  lie  present  in  conMnjucncc  uf  nanuwing  of  the 
onfices  or  atheromatous  disease  of  the  Irunks  of  the  cofonnry  arteries. 

'  See  the  articles  on  aortic  regurgitation,  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  etc 
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alterations  in  the  left  heart,  physical  signs  may  be  entirely 
wanting  ;  in  cases  of  this  description  the  aortic  second  sound 
is  very  often  accentuated,  in  consequence  of  the  obstruction 
to  the  blood-flow  through  the  aorta  and  peripheral  vessels. 

When  the  aortic  arch  is  dilated,  increased  dulness  over 
the  manubrium  sterni  and  pulsation  in  the  supra-sternal 
notch  can  usually  be  detected  ;  a  systolic  murmur  is  in  many 
cases  audible,  and  a  systolic  thrill  can  sometimes  be  felt,  over 
the  course  of  the  aorta  ;  in  these  cases,  the  aortic  second 
sound  is  often  loudly  accentuated. 

When  the  aortic  valve  is  incompetent,  and  when  secondary 
changes  (hypertrophy,  dilatation,  etc.)  have  taken  place  in  the 
heart,  other  physical  signs  will  of  course  be  present. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  atheromatous  process  involves 
the  smaller  arteries,  the  radials,  temporals,  and  other  super- 
ficial vessels  may  stand  out  like  tortuous  cords  ;  the  thickening 
and  rigidity  of  their  coats  can  be  felt  when  they  are  compressed 
by  the  finger ;  the  tidal  wave  in  the  sphygmographic  tracing 
is  unusually  prominent     (See  fig.  266.) 


Kli;.  a66. — Alktroma  ami  Anturism  0/  Aortit  Arch, — J.  D.,  *t.  52,  adniiued  to 
Newcastle  Inlirmary  21st  Fchniaiy  187S.  suffering  from  ancunMn  of  the 
aKxiKUng  poitiun  \A  the  aoitic  arch  and  athcruma.  The  cida.!  wave  i&  M;iy 
strongly  marlccil.     There  was  no  perceplible  difiercnce  between  the  two 


Dii7£7tosis. — The  opinion  must  be  entirely  based  upon 
the  physical  condition  of  the  aorta  and  of  the  peripheral 
vessels.  The  facts,  that  the  patient  has  passed  the  prime  of 
life  ;  that  indications  of  tissue  degeneration,  such  as  the  arc/ds 
scniiis,  are  present ;  a  history  of  syphilis,  gout,  alcoholic 
excess,  and  exposure  to  want  and  privation,  afford  corrobo- 
rative evidence  in  doubtful  cases. 
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Prognosis.So  far  as  is  at  present  known,  atheroma  is  an 
incurable  condition  ;  the  opinion  as  to  the  probable  duration 
of  the  case  must  be  chiefly  based  upon:  (r)  the  extent  of  the 
disease,  as  evidenced  by  the  condition  of  the  aorta  and  super- 
ficial vessels  ;  (2)  the  circumstances,  habits,  and  surroundings 
of  the  patient — whether  he  is  able  to  lead  a  quiet  '  strainless* 
life,  his  alcoholic  tendencies,  etc. ;  (3.)  the  condition  of  the 
aortic  valves  and  of  the  heart. 

The  opinion  must  always  be  g;uarded,  for  sudden  accidents 
which  it  may  be  impossible  to  foresee  (such  as  the  bursting  of 
a  cerebral  blood  vessel,  embolic  plugging  of  a  cerebral  vessel, 
the  rupture  of  an  aortic  aneurism  too  small  for  detection,  or 
the  occurrence  of  cardiac  syncope),  may  at  any  time  occur. 

Treatment. — The  main  objects  of  treatment  are  to  keep 
the  circulation  as  quiet  as  possible,  and  to  maintain  the  con- 
dition of  the  general  health.  Everything  likely  to  increase 
the  blood-pressure  within  the  aorta  must  be  carefully  guarded 
against,  but  the  rigid  system  of  rest,  which  will  aftenvards 
be  recommended  for  the  treatment  of  aortic  aneurisms,  is 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable.  The  treatment  must,  of  course, 
be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  condition  of  tlie  heart, 
and  the  special  requirements  of  each  individual  case  ;  when, 
for  instance,  symptoms  and  signs  of  cardiac  dilatation  and 
failure  arise,  digitalis  and  stimulants,  remedies  which  are  to  be 
avoided  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  case,  must  be  prescribed. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  details  which  the  reader  who 
is  familiar  with  the  treatment  of  cardiac  valvular  lesions 
and  of  aortic  aneurisms,  will  readily  supply  for  himself. 

ANEURISM  OK  THE  THOR-\CIC  AORTA. 

Aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta  is  a  common  condition,  and 
is  of  great  practical  and  clinical  interest. 

Varieties. — Aneurisms  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  which  have 
not  perforated  the  chest,  arc  almost  invariably  true  aneurisms, 
that  is  to  say,  the  ancurismal  sac  is  composed  of  one  or 
more  of  the  three  natural  coats  of  the  aorta  (the  interna,  the 
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media,  and  the  advcntitia).  After  the  sac  perforates  the  chest 
wall,  biood  escapes  beneath  the  muscles  and  subcutaneous 
tissues,  and  a  false  aneurism  is  formed,  external  to  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax,  in  which  the  true  aneurism  is  situated.  Oc- 
casionally a  false  aneurism  is  formed  within  the  cavity  of  the 
chest  or  abdomen,  by  the  rupture  of  the  true  sac  and  the  escape 
of  blood  into  the  surrounding  parts.  It  is  rare  to  meet  with  a 
false  aneurism  of  this  description  within  the  chest,  and  it  is 
only  likely  to  occur  in  the  presence  of  pleuritic  adhesions, 
which  place  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  blood  which  can  be 
extravasated.  Rupture  into  a  healthy  pleura  speedily  proves 
fatal.'  In  some  cases,  the  dilatation  of  the  aorta  is  general, 
and  the  aneurism  assumes  a  giohular  or  fusifonn  shaj>e ;  in 
others,  and  these  are  the  most  frequent,  the  bulging  is  partial, 
and  the  aneurism  is  said  to  be  saccular,  (See  fig.  267.)* 
Occasionally  the  aneurism  bursts  into  a  vein,  to  these  cases 
the  term  arterio-i^enous  aneurism  is  given.  When  tlie  internal 
coat  is  ruptured,  and  blood  escapes  between  it  and  the  media, 
or  between  the  different  layers  of  which  the  media  is  com- 
posed, the  aneurism  is  called  dissecting,  A  combination  of 
these  different  forms  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  (see  figs. 
268  and  269),  in  which  there  are  three  aneurisms,  one  a  good 
example  of  the  globular  or  fusiform  variety,  and  the  other 
two  sacculated). 


Etiology  and  Patlwlogy. — The  great  causas  of  aneurism  of 
the  thoracic  aorta,  indeed  of  all  internal  aneurisms,  zxz^  firstly^ 
local  weakness  of  the  arterial  wall,  and  secondly^  increased 
arterial  blood  pressure. 

The  most  common  cause  of  local  weakness  of  the  aortic 
wall  is  chronic  endarteritis  (atheroma),  but  any  degeneration 
or  inflammation  cither  of  the  internal,  the  middle,  or  the 
outer  coat,  will  produce  local  weakness,  and  will  therefore 
predispose  to  the  formation  of  aneurism.     Degeneration  of  the 

'  Occasionally  the  patient  survives  for  >  few  da}*s. 

*  Aneurisms  of  the  ahtluniinal  aoria  arc  not  described  in  this  work,  but  this 
specimen  is  rcprc*ented  l>ccause  il  is  mnre  typically  iac(ular  than  any  aneurism  of 
the  thoracic  aortn  which  I  p4jsscsa* 


w 
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Anmrritm  oftXt  Abdunmai  Aftrta,  intolrinff  tht  ongiiu  o/tAt  emHae  oxii,  nftrSor  mmmttHe  amd  rtml 
ofltritt.    (SmaUer  tktm  Uie  octuat  ipeeiumm    a  dritd  pnpantiim,    Sim  ^ikowimgt  A^  "  1)  Mk  i 


ft,  d«Bo»ndio[£'  thorsinc  mtU;  b,  slHloniinAl  eotU  si  fta  bifurcatioo;  c,  [afrrior  lootnl^ric 
mrtory;  tl,  iha  rigbt,  and  p,  Um  left  klJnejr ;  i.  tbA  ii(>per  im:  of  tbe  tiMuriam,  wbiob  liiTalt'M 
the  origin  o(  Uto  cibUac  a^i;  g,  th«  luwor  mo  from  vrhloh  tlift  luin  Ira&obM  of  tha  mu' 
■rt«riM  ipnnis ;  h^  U,  Ibo  umtcrK 
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Anmritm  imoUmg  tka  ducemdiitg  tkoracic  and  tkt  ^tpper  pari  ^  th9 
SnmBer  lAon  Ike  dried  ynparatiom.    Sim  a/drnwit^t  ^  Jt  i^im^i 


0/tprciwtm,  1^  »  6}  m. 


a,  TerTQlaatioo  of  the  •f*fiHl*ng  porUoa  of  the  iwrUo  arch ;  b,  a  portion  of  tha  daaMoilbif 
tttonolo  anrU  aitiuUed  b«iwMa  tiw  UMiirteaal  lada  I  and  g;  o,  aMfmrfwal  ftorU  balow  tfa* 
aoMilni;  d,  tba diaphragm;  e,  nail  oommaBciag  aaauriam  al  the  junetioB  of  tiv  cnu»v«raft 
with  llui  daaoeodJBg  portiooaof  tha  areb;  f,  globular  aneanmuil  aao,  Ui»  daa  of  a  bea*a  ayy, 
involvjiig  (ha  ilatnaiMHng  tborado  aorU;  g,  large  baari-ahapad  anaaiim,  tftringjlBg  froi 
deacflflding  thoracic  and  tb«  abdominal 
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imvohimff  tie  duom^img  tkoneie  md  tkt  uppttrpari  of  the  Abdomiit^il  Atfrta,    (^Bt^st  r^^^w.) 
J9maUer  tkam  tkt  dritd prtpanaitm.    Sin  o/drawimff,  ^  x  2}  in.  ,•  «iK  p/yfcnui,  13}  x  A|  ui. 

ft,  tenninftUoD  of  Uie  tMeodlag  portion  of  the  wrtio  ftrch;  b,  abdoBdzuU  aortet  c.  tb« 
diaphrmgm;  d,  globaUr  aDoarteauU  mo,  iuTolviog  iLe  deftooudlog  thondo  rotU;  •,  iarg»  tMui- 
■kuped  aftc,  ■priufiaf  from  tlw  dMOaodlaff  ihor«do  uid  the  ftbdominAl  aort» ;  f,  poiot  4t  whlob 
tha  uppar  hg  wu  in  oocUcI  with  the  ^nal  colnnm ;  g,  point  at  wUleh  Uia  lowar  m«  ma  In 
conUet  with  tbe  iplnnl  coliunu.  A  ieptnm  SFpumtca  Uu>  two  Moa  LatiscaniL<s .  X^»  w^tmi^ 
oolosin  oom^onding  to  tb«  pulnU  f  uid  g  wa«  eroded. 
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mid  htm  9/llU  AcfU^  ■Jfcflwfly  as  Anmrim 


The  aoenrinn  rapturad  ioto  th*  mo  of  tb*  p«ricttnliam  causing  inilantAD*oiu  death.  Th» 
l«*tiar,  fc,  indicfttov  the  prrlot  of  rupturo.  The  Aortie  valvo  wu  (nkdv»lj)  tnoocnpsleat ;  Ha  Ivft 
TuitrioU  U  dikted  and  hyportropUiod. 
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iMngitfuiinal  section  Oirough  the  koII  of  the  anria  and  the  affjacent  teali  of  an  aneuritm 
ipringittf/ Jrom  it.    (^About  10  dittmeU  rs.') 


a,  iiiri'T  rout  of  aorta;  n',  a',  detnched  nortloiiH  <»(  the  inner  coat;  b,  middle  c<At  of  aorta; 
nt  /'■  III.-  minT  ciiHt  JH  detaclied ;  r.  the  wall  of  tlio  aorla  at  the  oiitii-e  of  tbe  ijac  :  H^  d,  ^freally 
tiii'-kiM.t'd  inner  «'<i;it,  lining  tht?  iut<*riorof  the  aneurisma)  sac;  f,  e,  reniaiusof  the  middle  I'oat  in  the 
nniiiriMual  wall,  it  iiaM  almotit  eiitir«ly  diMppeared : /,  y',  obliterated  blood  veastflti  iu  the  a-lliilar 
tissue  (//)  wi.if.-ii  lies  l>etw'eeD  the  aorta  uid  the  aneuritim,  i.e.  iu  the  outt'r  coat  of  the  aorta — for  the 
fliii-Mrt.-tii  and  the  hac  whII  are  in  close  contact  here. 

i'KJ.  272.— /'wjyrara  U>  gfwv  U'l^  rr.i/itit/whip  of  the  aorta  and  the  aTteuriim.     The  letter  a,  which  ia 
pl:M-»*.l  in  ihfl  tai:  of  tho  aocuritini,  pointfl  to  the  part  of  the  eac  wall  r€yrt:B«nxtjt^\ii.'^%.'irA\\>,,S* 
plH'-t-d  ill  the  aorta. 
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middle  or  muscular  coat  is  by  far  the  most  important  factor ; 
and  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  it  fully  confirms  that  of 
Comil  and  Ranvier,  who  state,  that  in  all  spontaneous  ancu- 
n'smal  sacs  the  middle  coat  has  either  partially  or  totally  dis- 
appeared. In  many  cases,  the  degeneration  of  the  media  is 
secondary  to  the  lesion  of  the  interna.  In  others,  the  disease 
of  the  middle  coat  is  primary,  and  is,  I  think,  in  some  cases 
due  to  an  oblitcrative  afTcction  (endarteritis  obliterans)  of  the 
nutrient  vessels  in  the  aortic  wall.  (See  ?i^.  2J^.)  If  this 
opinion  be  correct,  it  affords  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  syphilis  may  act,  in  the  production  of  aneurism.  Acute 
ulceration  of  the  inner  coat,  which  is  met  with  at  the  base  of 
the  aorta  in  some  cases  of  ulcerative  endocarditis,  is  another 
cause  of  aortic  aneurism  (see  ^^.  168,  in  which  a  small  local 
dilatation  is  present  just  above  the  diseased  valves);  but  Jn 
cases  of  this  description,  the  patient  seldom  survives  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time  to  allow  the  aneurism  to  attain  any  but 
very  small  dimensions. 

It  follows  therefore  that,  anything  which  produces  arterial 
degeneration,  predisposes  to  the  formation  of  aneurism : 
syphilis,  alcoholic  excesses,  increased  aortic  blood  pressure 
(whether  it  occurs  during  the  whole  period  of  the  cardiac 
cycle,  as  in  cirrhosis  of  the  kidney,  or  only  during  the  cardiac 
systole,  as  in  aortic  regurgitation),  strain,  a  laborious  occupa- 
tion, gout,  and  rheumatism,  are  the  chief  causes  of  the  con- 
dition. Increased  blood  pressure  tends  not  only  to  produce 
arterial  degeneration,  and  so  predisposes  to  the  production  of 
aneurism,  but  it  also  acts  directly  by  causing  the  degenerated 
and  weakened  part  to  give  way.  Sudden  increase  of  the  blood 
pressure  (such  as  is  produced  by  violent  muscular  exertion 
or  sudden  effort)  is  more  likely  to  produce  an  aneurism  than 
the  continued  high  blood  pressure,  for  example,  which  is 
seen  in  liright's  disease.  And  this  is  more  aspecially  the 
case  when,  in  addition  to  the  violent  muscular  exertion,  which 
produces  a  sudden  increase  in  the  arterial  blood  pressure, 
the  arterial  circulation  is  impeded,  as,  for  instance,  it  is 
apt  to  be  in  .soldiers  by  tight  and  badly  fitting  accoutre- 
ments.    In   rare  cases,  traumatic  injuries,  such  as  blows  on 
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the  chest,  falls,  etc.  seem  to  be  the  direct  cause  of  the  con- 
dition. In  such  cases  the  artery  which  gives  way  was  probably 
already  diseased;  and  in  the  case  of  a  fall,  at  all  events,  it  is 
more  frequently  the  sudden  effort  which  the  patient  makes  to 
save  himself,  and  the  consequent  sudden  increase  in  the 
arterial  bloixl  pressure,  which  produces  the  aneurism,  rather 
than  any  direct  injur>'  to  the  arterial  coats. 

Thoracic  aneurisms  occur  more  frequently  between  the 
ages  of  thirty  and  forty-five  than  at  any  other  period  of  life, 
for  it  is  at  this  time  that  their  two  great  causes — arterial 
degeneration  and  strain — are  most  often  met  with  in  com- 
bination. The  condition  is  extremely  rare  before  tlie  age 
of  twenty,  and  is  seldom  seen  before  thirty  ;  for  although 
young  persons  are  frequently  exposed  to  strain,  their  arteries 
are  sound,  and  therefore  able  to  bear  a  sudden  increase  of  the 
blood  pressure.  After  the  age  of  fifty  the  condition  becomes 
less  common  ;  for  although  the  tendency  to  atheroma  in- 
creases with  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  circulation  in  old 
people  is  seldom  put  upon  the  stretch,  and  the  degenerated 
and  weakened  aorta  is  therefore  equal  to  the  strain  to  which  it 
is  exposed. 

Occupation  necessarily  exerts  a  very  important  influence 
upon  the  production  of  aneurism.  Soldiers  (who  frequently 
contract  syphilis,  who  are  often  given  to  alcoholic  excesses 
and  whose  arterial  pressure  is  apt  to  be  suddenly  raised  to 
a  very  high  point  in  consequence  of  the  powerful  muscular 
exertions  and  sudden  efforts  which  they  have  to  make,  and 
the  tight-fitting  accoutrements  which  they  have  to  wear)  arc 
more  liable  to  aneurism  than  any  other  class  of  the  commu- 
nity. Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  stated  that  all  laborious 
occupations  predispose  to  aneurism.  Prostitutes  suffer  from 
aneurism  much  more  frequently  than  other  females.  In  ex- 
ceptional instances,  of  which  I  have  previously  quoted  an 
example  (see  page  86),  the  tendency  to  thoracic  aneurism 
seems  to  be  hereditary'. 

Any  part  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  from  its  commencement 
just  above  the  aortic  orifice  (sinuses  of  Valsalva,  see  fig.  270), 
to  it.s  termination  beneath  the  pillars  of  the  diaphragm,  may 
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be  affected;  but  the  ascending  portion,  and  the  junction  of 
the  ascending  and  transverse  portions  of  the  aortic  arch,  are 
the  parts  of  the  vessel  which  are  most  frequently  involved.^ 
These  parts  of  the  aorta,  especially  tlie  ascending  portion  of 
the  aortic  arch,  receive,  as  it  were,  the  full  force  of  the  blood 
current,  as  it  is  discharged  from  the  left  ventricle,  and  arc 
therefore  more  exposed  to  strain  than  other  parts. 

On  microscopical  examination,  the  wall  of  an'  aneurism  is, 
in  most  cases,  found  to  be  composed  of  the  inner  and  outer 
coats  of  the  aorta,  modified  by  inflammation  or  degeneration, 
the  middle  having  totally  or  partially  disappeared.  At  tlie 
bottom  of  the  sac  the  middle  coat  is  not  seen,  but  at  the  neck 
of  the  sac  (see  fig.  271)  it  is  generally  pncsent ;  it  tapers  away, 
and  finally  disappears  altogether,  as  the  ancurismal  wall  passes 
away  from  the  junction  of  the  sac  with  the  aorta.  The 
thickened  and  altered  inner  and  middle  coats  then  come  into 
direct  contact  The  blood  vessels  in  the  outer  coat  arc  often 
completely  or  partially  obliterated  by  endarteritis  deformans. 
Layers  of  fibrinc,  in  which  white  blood  corpuscles  are  often 
embedded,  arc  usually  found  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the 
sac,  and  seem  in  some  preparations  to  be  undergoing  a  process 
of  imperfect  organisation.  The  degenerated  and  thickened 
inner  coat  often  presents  fatty  and  atlieromatous  changes,  or 
is  infiltrated  with  calcareous  deposits. 

Clinical  Hisiory.~Av\  considering  the  symptoms  and  physi- 
cal signs  of  aneurisms  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  it  is  important  to 
remember : — 

Firstly,  That  a  thoracic  aneurism  is  a  pulsating  tumour, 
which  is  placed  in  a  cavity,  the  walls  of  which  are,  for  the  most 
part,  rigid  ;  and  that,  as  the  tumour  increases,  it  necessarily 


*  The  term  inu  used  formerly  to  be  applied  to  those  aneurisms,  the  walls  of 
which  arc  coinp«>«cd  of  all  the  Ihrec  arterial  tunics  (intcnui,  mcrlia,  and  odvcn* 
litia);  we  now  know  that  the  media  is  almost  inrnriably  absent  at  the  h:ai  of 
greatest  dilatation.  1'./.  at  ihc  bottom  of  the  nac.  The  term  /rw/,  a»  appliwl  in  the 
text,  includes  all  those  ancurif>mft  in  which  any  of  the  proper  walls  of  the  orlcry 
P.\\\  remain  as  a  continuotiti  wall  over  the  sac,  in  opf-Knitiun  to  the  termy^i/zr,  in 
which  all  the  three  coat^  have  ruptured,  orui  the  contents  of  the  original  (/rw)  ac 
have  liecome  extravasated  into  the  surrounding  tissues. 
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pushes  aside  and  presses  upon  the  surrounding  organs  and 
parts. 

Sfcondly^  That  the  results  of  this  pressure  are  partly  me- 
chanUal  (displacement  of  the  solid  organs  and  parts,  collapse 
or  constriction  of  hollow  organs,  such  as  the  lung  or  oesophagus) 
and  partly  vital  (irritation,  inflammation,  and  ultimately  de- 
struction and  absorption  of  tissue). 

Thirdly,  That  the  size  of  the  sac  is  constantly  undergoing 
changes  and  variations,  in  accordance  with  alterations  of  the 
blood  pressure  ;  and  that  the  direction,  in  which  the  aneurism 
extends,  is  apt  to  undergo  variations,  in  consequence  of  the 
fact,  that  first  one  part  of  the  sac  wall,  and  then  another, 
yields  before  the  internal  pressure.  In  consequence  of  these 
variations,  which  may  occur  with  considerable  rapidity,  a  struc- 
ture which  to-day  is  seriously  pressed  upon,  may  to-morrow- 
be  much  less  seriously  implicated.  Rapid  modifications  in  the 
pressure  symptoms  arc  not  unfrequenti}',  therefore,  obser\*cd. 
The  exact  nature  of  the  pressure-effects  varies  with  : — 

(i)  The  position  and  size  of  the  sac  ;  in  other  words,  with 
the  particular  organs  and  parts  which  arc  exposed  to  the 
pressure. 

(2)  The  static  condition  of  the  sac,  the  degree  of  pressure 
which  is  being  exercised  {i.c,  the  internal  blood-pressure),  and 
the  particular  direction  in  which  tJie  sac  is  extending. 


i 


Cases  of  thoracic  aneurism  may,  for  clinical  purposes,  be 
divided  into  three  great  groups. 

In  WxQ  first  group  the  aneurism  is  entirely  latent.  In  cases 
of  this  description,  there  are  no  symptoms,  and  there  inay  be 
no  physical  signs.  (It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  in  some 
cases  physical  evidence  of  aortic  or  cardiac  disease  would  be 
detected,  if  the  physician  had  occasion  to  make  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  chest.)  In  the  cases  included  in  this  group, 
the  aneurism  is  deeply  situated,  usually  of  small  size,  and  is 
not  exerting  injurious  pressure  on  any  of  the  surrounding 
parts. 

In  a  second  group  of  cases,  there  are  very  distinct  symp- 
toms and  signs  of  intra-thoracic  pressure,  but  it  is  extremely 
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difficult — it  may  be  impossible — to  determine  whether  the 
pressure  is  due  to  an  aneurismal  tumour  or  a  solid  intra- 
thoracic growth.  In  these  cases  the  aneurism  is  deeply 
situated,  and  the  physical  sl^ms  are  obscure. 

In  a  third  group,  the  physical  signs  of  ancun'sm  arc  very 
distinct,  and  there  usually  arc  very  distinct  pressure  symptoms. 
In  such  cases  in  which  the  aneurism  is,  as  a  rule,  superficial, 
and  often  of  large  size,  the  diagnosis  is  easy  or  self-evident. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  exact  character  of  the  symptoms 
and  physical  signs,  which  may  be  present  in  cases  of  aneurism 
of  the  thoracic  aorta,  in  detail. 


Symptoms. — The  mo.st  important  symptoms  of  aneurism  of 
the  thoracic  aorta  are  the  pressure  symptoms.  In  many  cases 
there  is  little  or  no  derangement  of  nutrition,  little  disturbance 
of  the  general  health.  It  is  impossible  to  insist  too  strongly 
upon  this  important  fact,  which  is  in  many  cases  of  great 
diagnostic  value.  Cases  are  again  and  again  met  with  in 
which  a  patient  who  is  muscular  and  well  nourished,  and  who 
presents  all  the  appearances  of  robust — it  may  be  of  plethoric — 
health,  is  found  on  examination  to  be  the  subject  of  aneurism. 
Thoracic  aneurism  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  few  conditions  in 
which  a  disease,  which  may  at  any  moment  prove  fatal, 
may  fail  to  produce  any  external  manifestation,  even  to  the 
eye  of  the  most  accomplished  clinical  observer.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  supposed  that  in  all  cases  of  thoracic 
aneurism  the  condition  of  the  general  health  and  the  physi- 
ognomy of  the  patient  arc  unaltered.  In  many  cases  the 
countenance  wears  a  worn  expression,  suggestive  of  internal 
suffering  or  of  repeated  attacks  of  pain.  In  some,  the  patient 
looks  exhausted,  and  is  more  or  less — but  seldom  profoundly 
— emaciated,  the  e.xhaustion  being  generally  due  to  long  con- 
tinued pain  or  sleeplessness  ;  while  the  emaciation  is  caused 
by  pressure  on  the  cesophagus  or  thoracic  duct,  or  by  some 
complication.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  sac  is  pressing 
upon  the  superior  cava,  the  face  may  be  swollen  and  the  lips 
livid.  Sometimes  the  physiognomy  is  suggestive  of  a  cardiac 
complication. 
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The  more  important /rt^jirw  symptoms  are  as  follows: — 
Pain. — Of  all  the  s>'mptoras  of  aneurism  of  the  thoracic 
aorta  this  is  the  most  frequent  In  many  cases  the  pain  \% 
distinctly  intra-thoracic,  and  is  then.  I  believe,  generally  due 
to  irritation  of  the  fine  sensory  nerve  filaments  of  the  aorta 
itself,  or  of  the  surrounding  organs  on  which  the  sac  is  press- 
ing. In  these  cases  the  pain  is  usually  more  or  less  inlcr- 
mittcnt,  but  it  is  not  sharp,  shooting  and  lancinating  in 
character,  and  is  not  so  distinctly  paroxysmal  as  the  pain  due 
to  pressure  on  a  large  nerve  trunk.  In  other  cases  the  pain 
is  more  constant,  and  is  referred  to  some  part  of  the  chest 
wall,  being  In  many  cases  very  localised,  and  presenting  a 
dull  boring  character.  Pain  of  this  description  is  generally 
due  to  pressure  on  the  chest  wall,  and  is  typified  by  pain  in 
the  back,  which  results  from  the  pressure  of  an  ancurismal 
sac  upon  the  spinal  column,  and  from  erosion  of  the 
vertebra:.  In  a  few  cases  in  which  the  pain  is  distinctly 
angina-like  in  character,  the  aneurism  usually  involves  the 
root  of  tlie  aorta,  and  the  pain  is  probably  due  to  the  pressure 
on  the  cardiac  plexus.  In  others  again,  the  pain  radiates 
very  distinctly  in  the  area  of  distribution  of  some  large 
nen'e  trunk,  shooting,  for  example,  round  the  chest  alon| 
the  course  of  an  intercostal  nene,  or  down  the  arm  in  tl 
area  of  distribution  of  the  ner\'es  of  the  brachial  plexus. 
In  cases  of  this  nature,  the  pain  is  markedly  paroxysmal  and 
lancinating  in  character.  It  may  be  attended  with  some 
anaesthesia  of  the  skin  and  lass  of  motor  power;  it  presents, 
in  short,  the  ordinary  characters  of  pain,  which  is  due  to 
direct  irritation  of  a  common  scnsorj'  motor  ncr\c  trunk. 

Dyspntta,  cough,  a  fid  alterations  in  the  voice,  are  frc<iuently 
observed  in  cases  of  thoracic  aneurism,  and  may  be  due  to  a 
variety  of  causes.  A  large  intra-thoracic  aneurism  necessarily 
interferes  with  the  expansion  of  the  lungs  and  the  free  pU] 
of  the  heart,  and  by  its  mere  size  acts  as  a  mechanical  cau! 
of  shortness  of  breath ;  but  dyspnoea — more  especially  ihc^ 
severe  forms  of  dyspncea — cough,  and  otlicr  respirator)'  symp- 
toms, are  generally  due  to  local  irritation  caused  by  the  pres- 
sure  of  the  sac  on  some  part  of  the  respirator)'  apparatus. 
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Respiratory  symptoms  (dyspnoea,  cough,  etc)  may  also,  of 
course,  be  due  to  associated  disease  of  the  lungs  and  heart. 

The  pressure  of  the  aneurismal  sac  on  the  lung  tissue  very 
frequently  produces  local  pleurisy,  in  consequence  of  which, 
adhesions  are  formed  which  bind  the  lung  to  the  thoracic 
wall.  When  the  lung  tissue  itself  is  presseil  upon  and 
irritated,  cough,  expectoration  (mucous,  muco-purulent  or 
bloody  in  character),  and  shortness  of  breath  (seldom  amount- 
ing to  dyspncea)  are  usually  present.  If  the  symptoms  and 
signs  of  aneurism  are  absent  or  indistinct,  the  obscrxxr  may 
perhaps  suppose  that  he  is  dealing  with  a  case  of  phthisis. 
An  aneurism  which  is  pressing  upon  the  lung  may  ultimately 
burst  into  the  lung  tissue;  the  fatal  rupture  is  in  some  cases 
preceded  by  blood-tinged  or  rusty  expectoration,  a  symptom 
which  should  always  excite  grave  apprL-hcnsion  when  it  occurs 
in  the  course  of  this  affection  (/V.  of  aneurism). 

Pressure  on  a  main  bronchus  usually  produces  considerable 
dyspncea,  which  in  some  cases  is  paroxysmal ;  an  extremely 
irritable  and  troublesome  cough,  which  is  generally  attended 
with  a  copious,  thin,  watery  expectoration,  is  often  present. 
A  wheezing  sound  can  sometimes  be  heard  when  the  stetho- 
scope is  placed  over  the  position  of  the  compressed  bronchus. 
Pressure  on  a  main  bronchus  prevents  the  {tcq  entrance  of 
the  air  into  the  lung,  the  respiratory  sounds  are  consequently 
indistinct  on  the  affected  side,  but  this  point  will  afterwards 
be  considered  more  in  detail. 

Pressure  on  the  trachea  usually  gives  rise  to  great  distress 
and  difficult)'  in  breathing,  and  may  produce  the  most 
aggravated  form  of  orthopncea.  Dr  Bristowe  is  of  opinion 
that  pressure  on  the  trachea  is  the  cause  of  the  sudden 
attacks  of  paroxysmal  dyspncea,  which  occur  in  the  course  of 
some  cases  of  thoracic  aneurism,  and  which  not  unfrcqcntly 
prove  fatal.  Aneurisms  of  the  transverse  portion  of  the 
aortic  arch  arc  most  likely  to  produce  this  form  of  dyspncea 
(which  is  by  many  obscr\xrs  thought  to  be  the  result  of 
pressure  on  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nene),  and  therefore  to 
cause  laryngeal  paralysis  or  spasm.  The  suddenness  of  the 
attack,  if  wc  adopt  Dr  Bristowe's  view,  may  be  explained  by 
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supposing  either  that  there  is  a  rapid  increase  in  the  pressure, 
m-ilh  consequent  rapid  tracheal  ohstruction,  or  that  the  narrow, 
slit-like  aperture  in  the  trachea,  which  is  the  result  nf 
cocnpression,  becocnes  suddenly  obstructed  \3y  an  accumula- 
tion of  mucui  Dyspnoea,  the  result  of  tracheal  compression, 
is  usually  accompanied  by  a  well-marked  stridor.  The  ob- 
server at  once  sees,  on  looking  at  the  patient,  that  there  is 
difficulty  in  getting  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  into  the  chesCj 
There  is  often,  in  addition  to  tlie  dyspnoea  and  stridor,  a 
troublesome  and  violent  cough  It  Is  sometimes  possible, 
by  altering  the  position  of  the  patient,  to  remove,  in  part  at 
least,  the  pressure  from  the  trachea,  and  so  to  relieve  the 
dyspnoea. 

Pressure  on  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  is  another  very 
important  cause  of  difficulty  in  breathing  and  cough.  The 
dyspncea  is  apt  to  occur  in  paroxysms,  and  in  some  cases 
seems  to  be  due  to  paralysis,  in  other  cases  to  spasm  of  the 
glottis.  Pressure  on  a  nerve  trunk  gives  rise  either  to  irrita- 
tion or  destruction  ;  irritation  of  a  motor  ncr\'e  produces 
spasm,  while  destruction  causes  paralysis.  Now  the  left  re- 
current larj'ngeal  ner\-e  is  the  motor  ncrxe  which  supplies 
almost  all  tJie  muscles  of  the  left  side  of  the  larjnx  ;  conse- 
quently when  it  is  irritated  by  the  pressure  of  an  aneurism  or 
any  other  cause,  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  left  vocal  cord 
is  produced.  When,  again,  the  pressure  is  more  considerable, 
and  the  nerve  fibres  are  destroyed,  paralysis  of  the  left  vocal 
cord  will  result-  These  changes  can,  of  course,  be  recognised 
%vith  the  laryngoscope.  In  quite  exceptional  cases  pressure 
on  the  left  recurrent  has  been  attended  with  bilateral  lar>'ngcal 
paralysis.  A  hard,  dry,  barking,  clanging  cough,  which  is  in 
some  cases  paroxysmal,  is  also  produced  by  pressure  on  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  The  voice,  too,  is  usually  hoarse, 
husky,  or  whispering;  in  some  cases  complete  aphonia  is 
observed. 

Paroxysmal  attacks  of  dyspnoea,  resembling  asthma,  seem 
in  some  cases  to  be  due  to  irritation  of  the  pulmonary 
branches  of  the  vagus. 

Dysphagia    is   present    in    many   cases   of   intra-thoracic 
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aneurism,  and  is  generally  due  to  compression  and  flattening 
of  the  oesophagus,  but  in  some  cases  it  seems  to  be  caused  by 
spasms  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  oesophagus.  The  difii- 
culty  in  swallowing  is  rarely  constant,  but  is  apt  to  vary  from 
time  to  time.  It  is  rarely  so  complete  as  the  dysphagia  which 
results  from  an  organic  stricture.  It  is  important  to  empha- 
sise the  fact,  that  a  bougie  should  never  be  passed  in  cases  of 
this  description,  lest  the  pressure  of  the  instrument  should 
rupture  the  ancurismal  sac  and  produce  fatal  hemorrhage. 
In  all  cases  of  dysphagia,  therefore,  before  passing  an  oesopha- 
geal bougie,  the  physician  should  make  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  chest,  and  should  satisfy  himself  that  the  difficulty 
in  swallowing  does  not  depend  upon  the  presence  of  an 
aneurism. 

Engorgement  of  tJu  superior  cava  and  its  branches^  and 
oedema  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  the  he.id,  neck, 
upper  extremities  and  upper  part  of  the  thoracic  wall,  art  seen 
in  some  cases  of  thoracic  aneurism,  and  are  due  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  sac  upon  the  superior  cava.  The  hard,  brawny 
swelling  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues  at  the  root  of  the  neck, 
to  which  the  term  *  collar  of  flesh*  has  been  applied,  is  some- 
times obser\'ed. 

Emaciation  may  result  from  pressure  on  the  thoracic 
duct ;  it  is,  however,  more  frequently  due  to  derangement 
of  the  functions  of  the  stomach  or  to  obstruction  of  the 
cesophagus. 

Hiccough  and  paralysis  of  one-half  of  the  diaphragm  may 
be  caused  by  pressure  on  the  phrenic  ner\'e. 

Dyspepsia  is  sometimes  caused  by  pressure  on  the  vagus. 


Physical  signs. — The  physical  signs,  which  are  present  in 
cases  of  thoracic  aneurism,  var>'  considerably  in  different 
cases.     They  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  viz. : — 

\st.  Tlw  primary  or  direct  physical  signs^  /'./■.  the  physical 
signs  which  are  directly  derived  from  the  aneurism  itself 

2d.  Tlu  secondary  or  indirect  physical  signs,  i.c.  the  physical 
signs  derived  from  the  altered  condition  of  the  oi^ans  or 
parts   on  which    the   ancurismal   sac  presses,  and   from   the 
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secondary  alterations  in  the  circulation  behind  and  in  front  of 
the  aneurismal  dilatation. 

Primary  physical  signs. 

The  primary  physical  signs  depend  more  particularly 
upon : — 

K I )  The  size  of  the  sac. 

(2)  The  position  of  the  .sac»  more  especially  its  relationship 
to  the  chest  wall. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  remember  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  lungs  exerts  a  most  important  influence  upon  the 
nature  of  the  physical  signs  ;  when,  for  example,  llie  lungs 
are  emphysematous,  it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  detect 
an  aneurism,  even  of  large  size,  by  physical  examination  : 
when,  on  the  contrary,  the  anterior  margins  of  the  lungs  arc 
retracted  and  the  aneurismal  sac  comes  in  contact  with  the 
chest  Vail,  the  physical  signs  are  unusually  distinct. 


Inspectimt. — {a)  When  the  aneurism  is  of  small  size,  when 
it  is  deeply  situated  and  separated  from  the  chest  wall  by  the 
lung  tissue,  inspection  of  the  chest  yields  no  information. 

(^)  When  the  sac  is  in  contact  with  the  chest  wall,  but 
when  the  chest  wall  is  still  intact,  slight  prominence  and  pulsa- 
tion can  usually  be  seen  on  careful  examination.' 

(r)  When  the  aneurism  has  eroded  the  chest  wall,  an 
external  pulsating  tumour  is  apparent.  The  size  of  the 
tumour  varies,  of  course,  in  different  cases  ;  it  not  unfre- 
quenlly  is  as  large  as  the  closed  fist,  and  in  some  cases  has 
been  known  to  attain  the  size  of  a  child's  head. 

The  position  of  the  pulsating  prominence  depends  upon 
the  part  of  the  arterj'  which  is  affected,  and  the  exact  spot  at 
which  the  sac  *  points/  Aneurisms  of  the  ascending  aort;L, 
for  example,  usually  perforate  the  chest  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  second  or  third  right  interspace;  aneurisms  of  the 
descending  portion  of  the  aortic  arch,  or  of  the  dcscendti^ 

•  The  e«act  manner  in  which  the  chest  i»  lo  U*  in^i^Kcled  in  onlct  lo  detect 
•light  tlcgrcci  uf  puliiatiun  and  prominence,  hu  been  presUnikly  dc»cribc<l.  (See 
p.  aa8.| 
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thoracic  aorta,  generally  *  point '  on  the  posterior  or  lateral 
wall  of  the  left  chest,  but  this  will  afterwards  be  considered 
more  in  detail.  The  base  of  the  prominence  is  usually  much 
broader  than  the  apex.  The  skin  over  the  surface  of  the 
prominence  may  be  quite  natural,  in  other  cases  it  is  tense, 
shining,  red  or  bluish  in  colour. 

Paipation.—{a)  When  the  aneurism  is  of  small  size,  or 
when  it  is  deeply  situated  and  separated  from  the  chest  wall 
by  lung  tissue,  palpation  of  the  chest  wall  over  the  sac  may 
yield  no  information.  In  some  cases  deep  pulsation  can  be 
felt  by  the  bimanual  method  of  palpation  previously  described 
(see  p.  229) ;  in  others,  more  particularly  when  the  transverse 
portion  of  the  aortic  arch  is  affected,  pulsation  can  be  fell  in 
the  supra-sternal  notch, 

{p)  WTicn  the  aneurismal  sac  is  in  direct  contact  with  the 
chest  wall,  but  when  the  chest  wall  is  not  perforated,  a  systolic 
impulse,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  diastolic  shock  can  be  felt  when 
the  hand  is  placed  lightly  over  the  position  of  the  sac,  A 
systolic  thrill  can  also  sometimes  be  pcrceivefl.  (This  sign  is 
more  frequently  present  in  cases  of  general  dilatation  than  in 
cases  of  saccular  aneurism.) 

(r)  When  the  sac  has  perforated  the  chest  wall,  the  pul- 
sating prominence  is  in  some  cases  soft,  fluid,  and  fluctuating  ; 
in  others  (/>.  in  those  cases  in  which  the  external  sac  contains 
much  laminated  clot),  it  may  feel  firm  and  solid.  A  thin, 
external  sac.  must  of  course  be  handled  with  great  care.  The 
skin  covering  the  sac,  and  the  structures  forming  the  base  of 
the  external  sac  are  often  extremely  tender  to  the  touch. 


Percussion. — {a)  When  the  aneurism  is  of  small  size  or 
deeply  situated  and  separated  from  the  chest  wall  by  lung 
tissue,  more  especially  when  the  lungs  are  emphysematous, 
fiercussion  may  yield  negative  results. 

{b)  When  the  sac  is  in  contact  with  the  chest  wall  there  is 
dulness  on  percussion  and  a  feeling  of  increased  resistance 
over  the  sac.  The  position  of  the  dulness  depends  upon 
the  portion  of  the  artery  which  hapi>ens  to  be  affected,  and 
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the  part  of  the  chest  wall  with  which  the  sac  is  in  contact. 
The  dulncss  is  not,  of  course,  an  exact  indication  of  the  size 
of  the  sac,  for  some  part  of  the  tumour  is  always  separated, 
from  the  chest  wall  by  resonant  lung  tissue.  When  the  chest' 
wall  is  tender  to  the  touch,  or  when  there  is  a  thin-walled 
external  sac,  the  percussion  must  be  lightly  performed.  Im- 
paired resonance  may  be  detected  In  many  cases  in  which  the 
sac  is  not  in  direct  contact  with  the  chest  wall. 


AuscnltatioH. — In  order  to  comprehend  the  exact  signifi- 
cance of  the  sounds,  which  may  be  heard  over  an  aneurismal 
sac,  it  is  essential  to  remember: — 

(1)  That  the  sounds  and  murmurs  which  arc  generated 
within  the  heart,  more  especially  the  aortic  second  sound  and 
aortic  valvular  murmurs,  arc  propagated  into  the  aorta,  and 
may  therefore  be  heard  over  the  position  of  the  aneurism, 

(2)  That  in  dilated  or  ancurismal  conditions  of  tJie  aorta, 
the  aortic  second  sound  is  very  frequently  accentuated  ;  and 
that  this  accentuated  second  sound  (which  is  produced,  be  it 
remembered,  at  the  aortic  orifice  and  not  in  the  sac  itselQ 
may  be  heard  over  the  ancurismal  tumour. 

(3)  That  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  thoracic  aneurisms, 
no  new  sounds  are  generated  within  the  sac  itself. 

(4)  That  in  the  minority  of  cases,  a  murmur  is  generated 
within  the  dilated  and  atheromatous  or  ancurismal  aorta  ;  and 
that  this  mumiur  is  almost  invariably  systolic.  In  very  rare 
and  exceptional  cases,  a  diastolic  murmur  (generated  within 
the  sac  itself)  has  been  heard. 

Now  when  the  ancurismal  sac  is  small  or  deeply  situated, 
auscultation  may  afford  no  direct  evidence  of  its  presence 
A  murmur  or  an  accentuated  second  sound  ma)*,  it  is  tnic, 
be  hc*ard  when  the  stethoscope  is  placed  over  the  surface  of 
the  chest  overlying  the  sac,  but  the  murmur  or  accentuated 
second  sound  is  not  louder  (nearer  to  the  car)  than  it  would 
be  if  the  aneurism  were  not  present.  Accentuation  of  the 
aortic  second  sound  is  suggestive  of  the  presence  of  an 
aneurism,  but  in  the  absence  of  other  symptoms  and  signs  it 
is  of  no  great  value,  for  it  may  depend   upon  a  variety  of 
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other  conditions.  In  other  words,  an  accentuated  second 
sound  is  not  direct  evidence  of  the  presence  of  an  aneurismal 
tumour.  An  accentuated  second  sound,  when  heard  over  a 
circumscribed  dull  area  in  the  course  of  the  aorta,  is  ho\ve\'er, 
very  suggestive  of  the  presence  of  an  aneurism. 

When  an  aneurismal  sac  approaches  the  surface  of  the 
chest,  the  sounds,  which  are  generated  at  the  aortic  valve  or 
in  the  aneurismal  sac  itself,  are  of  course  brought  nearer  to 
the  ear.  When,  therefore,  sounds  or  murmurs  are  heard  over 
a  part  of  the  chest  wall,  at  which,  In  health,  the  aortic  cardiac 
sounds  are  feebly  or  indistinctly  heard,  the  presence  of  an 
aneurism  is  strongly  suggested,  but  by  no  means  proved  ;  for 
anything  which  facilitates  the  conduction  of  a  sound  between 
the  aorta  on  the  one  hand  and  the  chest  wall  on  the  other 
(such,  for  example,  as  a  solid  intra-thoracic  growth),  may  pro- 
duce the  like  result.  The  exact  value,  which  is  to  be  attached 
to  evidence  of  this  description,  depends  upon  : — 

(1)  The  characUr  of  the  sounds. — An  accentuated  second 
sound,  a  double  munnur  or  a  diastolic  murmur,  would,  under 
such  circumstances  (/>.  when  heard  over  a  part  of  the  chest 
at  which  under  normal  circumstances  the  aortic  or  cardiac 
sounds  are  indistinct)  be  strongly  suggestive  of  an  aneurism. 
A  systolic  murmur,  accompanied  by  a  well-marked  or  accen- 
tuated second  sound  would  also  be  in  favour  of  an  aneurism. 
But  a  systolic  murmur  alone,  />.  unaccompanied  by  a  well- 
marked  or  accentuated  second  sound,  is  of  little  or  no  value  ; 
in  fact,  other  things  being  equal,  it  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
produced  by  a  solid  intra-thoracic  tumour  compressing  the 
aorta,  than  by  a  dilated  or  aneurismal  condition  of  the  vessel. 
A  systolic  murmur  heard  in  the  back,  over  the  position  of  the 
descending  thoracic  aorta  is,  however,  of  great  importance 
from  a  diagnostic  point  of  view. 

(2)  The  position  at  which  the  sounds  are  heard. — When  the 
sounds  or  murmurs  are  heard  over  the  course  of  the  aorta,  an 
aneurism  Is  suggested  :  when  they  are  heard  away  from  the 
course  of  the  aorta,  some  other  cause  of  increased  conduction 
is  probable. 

(3)  The  associated  symptoms  and  physical  signs. — In  many 
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tioubtful  cases  the  significance  of  the  sounds  depends  entirely 
upon  the  associated  conditions.  In  those  cases,  for  example, 
in  which  a  solid  tumour  is  in  contact  with  the  aorta,  and  in 
which  the  aortic  sounds  arc  conducted  with  increased  facility 
to  the  chest  wall,  the  conduction  of  the  lung  sounds  is  also 
facilitated  ;  bronchial  breathing,  in  such  instances,  may  often 
be  heard  over  the  position  of  the  tumour. 

This  point  will  be  further  considered  in  treating  of  the 
diagnosis. 

When  the  aneurismal  sac  is  in  direct  contact  with  the 
chest  wall,  or  when  it  has  perforated  and  produced  an  ex- 
ternal tumour,  the  shock  of  the  aneurismal  impulse  can  often 
be  distinctly  felt  when  the  ear  is  placed  on  the  stethoscope, 
A  jog  or  shock  of  this  description,  which  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
terming  a  shock-sound,*  is  very  characteristic  of  a  large  thin- 
walled  superficial  sac.  In  most  cases,  the  shock  is  systolic  ;  in 
some  a  diastolic  shock,  which  is  even  more  characteristic  and 
distinctive,  may  also  be  perceived.  Wlien  the  aortic  second 
sound  is  accentuated  or  when  a  murmur  is  produced  either 
at  the  aortic  orifice  or  in  the  sac  itself,  these  modifications 
may  of  course  be  heard  when  the  stethoscope  is  placed 
over  a  superficial  sac  which  is  in  contact  with,  or  has  per- 
forated the  chest  wall. 

Secondary'  physical  signs. 

The  secondary  physical  signs  are,  as  I  have  previously 
pointed  out.  of  two  kinds,  viz. : — 

(i)  Those  which  are  produced  by  secondary  changes  in  the 
heart  and  circulation,  behind  and  in  front  of  the  aneurismal 
tumour  respectively. 

(2)  Those  which  arc  derived  from  the  altered  condition  of 
the  organs  and  parts  (other  than  the  heart,  arteries,  and  veins) 
on  which  the  aneurismal  sac  pres.«;cs. 


*  7*lic  term  shnck-ftouiwJ  U  not  prrhajis  very  elegant^  but  it  U  cJtprcailre,  and 
convcy%  to  my  mind,  tt  l«aAt,  the  fact  (hut  the  impres&ion  which  is  percei^'ed  by 
Ihc  uu,  U  chiefly  thai  of  shock,  Accompanieii  by  ■  funt  and  «lmo*i  i< 
tuund. 
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Physical  signs  due  to  alterations  in  the  luart  and  circulation. 

A.  Backward  effects. — An  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta 
does  not  necessarily  produce  any  secondary  alteration  in  the 
condition  of  the  heart.  In  many  cases,  however,  cardiac  alte- 
rations arc  present.  These  alterations  may  be  the  direct  result 
of  the  aneurism,  but  in  many  cases  they  are  merely  associated 
conditions,  the  aneurism  of  the  aorta  and  the  cardiac  lesion 
being  the  results  of  a  common  cause,  as,  for  instance,  atheroma. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  heart. — In  some  cases  the  heart  is  hyper- 
trophied  ;  the  enlargement  may  be  due  to  the  increased  difti- 
culty  which  the  left  ventricle  meets  with,  in  forcing  the  blood 
through  the  ancurismal  dilatation,  but  is  generally  the  result 
of  some  other  condition,  such  as  associated  valvular  disease, 
general  atheroma,  etc.  An  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta  does 
not  necessarily,  therefore,  produce  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle, and  this  is  more  particularly  the  case  when  the  aneurism 
is  saccular.  (In  cases  of  general  dilatation  of  the  aorta,  the  left 
ventricle  is  usually  hypertrophied.) 

Displacement  of  the  heart  is  very  frequently  observed.  The 
displacement  is,  as  a  rule,  downwards,  or  downwards  and  to 
the  left  In  exceptional  cases  (as,  for  instance,  in  that  repre- 
sented in  figure  268)  the  heart  is  displaced  forwards. 

Incompetence  of  the  aortic  valve  is  very  often  met  with.  In 
some  cases,  the  incompetence  is  the  direct  result  of  the  aneu- 
rism, as,  for  instance,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  base  of  the 
aorta  is  affected  and  relative  incompetence  of  the  aortic  valve 
produced,  the  aortic  segments  themselves  being  healthy  (see 
fig  270).  In  most  cases  the  incompetence  is  only  an  asso- 
ciated condition,  and  is  not  the  direct  result  of  the  aneurism, 
the  two  conditions  (the  aneurism  and  the  aortic  incompetence) 
being  due  to  a  common  cause,  e,g.  atheroma  or  syphilitic 
disease  of  the  aorta.  In  a  few  cases,  the  aortic  incompetence 
seems  to  be  the  cause  of  the  aneurism  ;  but  this  point  has 
been  previously  mentioned  under  the  head  of  aetiology. 

Pericarditis^  adherent  pericardium. — Aneurisms  of  the 
thoracic  aorta,  more  especially  of  the  intra-pericardial  portion 
of  the  ascending  arch,  very  frequently  produce  pericarditis. 
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My  observations  are  not  sufficiently  large  to  enable  me  to 
draw  any  exact  statistical  conclusions  on  this  point,  but  I  have 
been  very  forcibly  struck  with  the  large  proportion  of  cases  in 
which  the  jaericardium  is  found  to  be  adherent  after  death- 
The  symptoms  and  signs  of  pericarditis  are  met  with  in  the 
course  of  some  aneurisms  during  life ;  and  so  satisfied  am  I 
of  the  frequency  with  which  pericarditis  is  produced  by  the 
pressure  of  an  aneurismal  sac,  that  in  any  case  of  non^ 
rheumatic  pericarditis  occurring  after  the  age  of  forty,  In 
which  the  cause  of  the  pericarditis  is  obscure,  I  strongly 
suspect  the  presence  of  an  aneurism.  (In  many  cases  in 
which  the  s>-mptoms  of  angina  pectoris  are  associated  with 
the  physical  signs  of  pericarditis,  and  in  which  the  cause  of 
the  pericardial  inflammation  is  obscure,  as  for  example  in  the 
case  recorded  on  page  310,  the  primary  lesion  is,  I  believe, 
an  aneurism  of  the  root  of  the  aorta.) 

Compression  of  the  pulmotmry  artery. — An  aneurism  of  the 
root  of  the  aorta  may  compress  the  pulmonar>'  arterv*  and  pro- 
ducea  systolic  pulmonar>^  murmur.  It  seldom  happens  that  the 
compression  is  sufficiently  great  to  produce  much  obstruction 
to  the  blnod  flow,  and  (consequent)  venous  engorgement 

Compression  of  the  left  auricle  is  not  unfrcquently  produced 
by  an  aneurism  of  the  root  of  the  aorta,  but  the  compression 
is  seldom  sufficiently  great  to  impede  the  blood  flow  through 
the  pulmonary  circuit 

Compression  of  tJte  inferior  cava,  or  of  the  left  innominate 
vein  is  not  uncommon,  and  is  of  course  most  apt  to  arise 
when  the  ascending  or  transverse  portions  of  the  aortic  arch 
are  affected.  As  the  result  of  the  compression,  the  return 
current  of  blood  from  the  head  and  neck,  upper  extremities, 
and  up[>er  surface  of  the  chest  (through  the  internal  mammary 
veins)  is  interfered  with  ;  the  external  jugular  and  other  veins, 
which  discharge  into  the  vena  cava,  become  distended,  and 
subcutaneous  dropsy,  swelling  of  the  face  and  the  other  con- 
ditions, which  have  been  previously  described,  ultimately  may 
occur.  In  some  cases,  the  pressure  of  the  aneurism  produces 
inflammation  of  the  venous  coats;  the  vein  may  then  become 
plugged,  and  may  be  felt  as  a  dense  firm  cord,  which,  in 
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some  cases  (/>.  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  condition)  is  tender 
to  the  touch.  In  a  few  cases,  the  aneurism  ruptures  with  the 
vein,  and  an  arterio-venous  murmur  is  established.  It  is 
important  to  remember,  as  I  shall  afterwards  point  out  in 
Speaking  of  the  diagnosis,  that  aneurismal  tumours  are  less 
likely  to  produce  obstruction  of  the  venous  return  than  solid 
intra-thoracic  growths. 

B.  Forward  effects. —  In  many  cases  of  intra-thoracic 
aneurism  (more  especially  when  the  aneurismal  sac  is  situ- 
ated between  the  heart  and  the  origin  of  ihc  great  blood- 
vessels which  arise  from  the  transverse  portion  of  the  aortic 
arch,  or  when  these  vessels  arc  themselves  Implicated  or 
pressed  upon  by  the  aneurismal  sac),  the  pulse  in  the  arteries 
on  the  peripheral  side  of  the  sac  is  materially  altered.  These 
alterations,  which  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  second- 
ary or  indirect  physical  signs  of  the  disease,  are  in  some  cases 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  blood  wave,  as  it  passes  through  the 
sac  of  the  aneurism,  is  modified  ;  in  others  to  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  aneurismal  sac  presses  upon  and  obstructs 
one  or  other  of  the  vessels  (innominate,  left  common  carotid, 
or  left  subclavian)  which  spring  from  the  aortic  arch.  Altera- 
tions in  the  peripheral  arteries  are  usually  best  observed 
in  the  radial  arteries ;  but  the  condition  of  the  carotid  and 
femoral  pulse  should  also  be  noted. 

The  pulse  wave  (or  rather  the  period  of  maximum  impulse 
of  the  pulse  wave)  is  retarded,  and  the  curves  of  the  pulse 
wave  arc,  as  it  were,  flattened  out  or  effaced.  In  well-marked 
cases,  the  up-stroke  of  the  sphygmographic  tracing  is  sloping, 
the  apex  rounded,  and  the  secondary  cur\'C-S  more  or  less  or 
entirely  obliterated.  These  alterations  are  best  marked  when 
the  aneurismal  dilatation  is  globular,  and  when  the  walls  of 
the  sac  are  clastic.     (See  figs.  275,  276,  277,  and  278.) 

The  retardation  of  the  pulse  is  best  appreciated  by  the 
finger ;  the  obliteration  of  the  pulse  curves  by  means  of  the 
sphygmograph. 

Differences  in  the  pulse  tracings  from  the  two  wrists  are 
not  observed  in  all  aneurisms.  When  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
below  the  origin  of  the  innominate  is  involved,  the  pulse  wave 
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in  the  two  wrists  is  the  same,*  though  the  sphj'gmographic 
tracing  on  each  side  may  be  modified,  each  pulse  wave  being 


PrisTurt  3  n. 

Fig.  27%.~Aufunim  of  Left  Axtiiaiy  Artery  (Ufi  radial  trarin^).~h.  C,  set. 
63,  ttdmitlcd  to  the  Newcastle  Intlrmary  7th  March  187S,  with  a  Urge 
aneurism  uf  the  leA  axillary  artery.  The  apex  is  roumletl ;  all  the 
are  uLliterated. 


Fig,  ijS.—Anfitriim  of  I.*ft  Axillary  Artery  ( right  radial ).~Kighx  radial  tntdt 

for  the  same  paiieni.     The  pulw  is  intenniKent,  but  all  the  curves  are  well' 
nmrked. 


VJV  ^ 


Fig.  277.— (Lcfl radial).  /Wrja«3«.     FlO.  278.— ^Rifiht radial).   /VTWrtmfjf 
FiCS.   277  and  syS.—Anrurism  of  l^ft  SuMavian.—}.  M.,  art.  50,  admitted  lo 

Newcastle  InHnnary  5th  September  1S78:  all  the  waves  in  the  left  tndn^J 

are  obliterated. 

affected,  quoad  \i9>  cur\'es  in  a  like  degree.  fSce  figs.  279  and 
280.)  When  the  ancurismal  sac  involves  the  innominate,  the 
left  subclavian  being  unaffected,  the  right  radial  pulse  is 
modified,  while  the  left  is  normal.  When  the  sac  is  situated 
between  the  origin  of  the  innominate  and  left  subclavian,  or 
when  the  left  subclavian  is  implicated  (the  circulation  through 
the  innominate  being  unintcrfcrcd  with),  the  right  radial  pul^e: 
is  normal   but  the  left  may  be  modified.     (Further  details] 


'  An  exception  to  this  statement  occurs,  when  on  aneurism  of  th« 
[lortion  of  the  aortic  arch  presses  upon  or  displaces  l)tc  innominate  artery  ao  ss  to 
interfere  with  the  free  pa^sa(;e  of  the  blood  through  thst  vcskI,  without  prctdng 
upon  or  interfering  with  the  passage  of  the  blood  cnrrent  through  th«  irft  ml 
clavian  artery. 
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have   previously  been   given    in    treating  of  the   pulse   and 
sphygmc^raph,  see  p.  283.) 


Fig.  379. — (Right  radial.)  Prasure  ^  at.     FiG.  2S0. — (Left  ratlial.)  Pressure  \ai. 

FitiS.  279  and  280. — Atieurism  0/ Ascending p^jrtion  of  A&rtU  Ar<h. — J.  D..  set. 
50,  admitted  to  Newcastle  Infirmary  suBcring  from  a  large  aneuriim  of  the 
ascending  thoracic  aurta  and  atheroma.  There  is  no  important  diflercncc 
between  the  two  pulses. 

Embolic  symptoms  sometimes  arise  from  portions  of  fibrine 
being  washed  away  from  the  aneurismal  sac  and  carried  to  some 
distant  vessel.  This  accident  is  of  less  frequent  occurrence  than 
might  theoretically  be  supposed.  The  exact  nature  of  the 
symptoms  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  vessel  which  happens  to 
be  obstructed  and  the  function  of  the  part  which  it  supplies. 

Physical  signs  due  to  altered  condition  of  organs  and  parts 
other  than  (he  hearty  arteries^  and  veins. 

The  secondarj'  physical  signs,  which  result  from  the  pres- 
sure of  the  aneurismal  sac  upon  the  organs  and  parts  which 
surround  it,  are  both  numerous  and  important  Some  of 
them  have  already  been  incidentally  mentioned  in  speaking 
of  the  ^pressure  symptoms* 

When  the  aneurismal  sac  presses  on  the  right  bronchus^ 
and  interferes  with  the  free  entrance  of  air  into  the  right  lung, 
the  respiratory  murmur  is  fainter  on  the  right  side  than  on 
the  left,  the  percussion  note  over  the  right  side  of  the  chest  is 
usually  impaired  and  raised  in  pitch,  and  a  wheezing,  whistling 
sound  is,  in  some  cases,  heard  over  the  position  of  the  com- 
pressed tube.  Pressure  on  the  main  bronchus  of  the  left  side, 
is  accompanied  by  corresponding  alterations  in  the  left  lung. 

Pressure  on  the  root  of  t lie  lung^  more  especially,  it  Is  sup- 
posed, on  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  plexus  of  nerves^  is 
occasionally  followed  by  destructive  inflammation  of  the  lung 
tissue.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  lung  is  found  collapsed 
after  death,  and  studded  with  small  abscesses.      In  a  case, 
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which  has  quite  recently  come  under  my  observation  in  the 
post-mortem  theatre,  the  lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung  was 
consolidated  and  riddled  with  cavities,  the  result  of  the 
pressure  of  the  sac  of  a  large  aneurism  ;  hemoptysis,  which 
ultimately  proved  fatal,  was  caused  by  the  rupture  of  the  sac 
into  one  of  these  cavities  ;  the  upper  lobe  of  the  left  lung,  and 
the  right  lung  were,  with  the  exception  of  emphysema,  per- 
fectly healthy.  In  cases  of  this  description,  the  physical  signs 
of  collapse,  or  breaking  down  of  the  lung,  may  sometimes  be 
observed  during  life.  Pressure  on  the  tracfua  is.  in  many 
cases,  attended,  as  has  been  previously  remarked,  by  stridor. 

On  auscultating  Ihe  trachea,  a  blowing  murmur,  synchronous 
with  the  action  of  the  heart,  can  be  heard  in  some  cases  of  aneur- 
ism, as  Dr  D.  Drummond  has  pointed  out  It  seems  to  be  an 
exaggeration  of  the  shock,  which  is  usually  communicated  to  the 
air  in  the  chest  by  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  heart. 

Pressure  on  the  left  reatrrent  laryngeal  nerx'e  often  produces 
paralysis  or  spasm  of  the  left  vocal  cord,  conditions  which 
can,  of  course,  be  readily  recognised  by  the  laryngoscope. 

Pressure  on  tlu  a:sophagus  produces  dysphagia,  which  may 
be  demonstrated  by  making  the  patient  swallow  a  piece  of 
solid  food,  and  by  obser\'ing  the  result,  and  by  auscultating 
the  oesophagus  during  the  act  of  swallowing  solid  and  liquid 
substances.  An  cesophagcal  bougie  must  not  be  passed  In 
cases  of  this  description. 

Pressure  upon  the  fibres  of  the  sympathetic^  more  especially 
those  fibres  which  are  connected  with  the  lower  cervical  and 
first  dorsal  ganglia,  produces  alterations  in  the  size  of  the  pupil 
and  in  the  vaso-motor  condition  of  the  head  and  neck.  These 
alterations  arc  usually  restricted  to  one  side,  since,  as  a  rule. 
the  nerves  on  one  side  only  are  implicated.  The  exact  nature 
of  the  pupil  and  vaso-motor  modifications  dej)cnds  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  sympathetic  fibres  arc  affected.  Irrita^ 
tion  of  the  cilio-spinal  branches  of  the  sympathetic  on  one 
side  produces — (a)  spasm  of  the  dilator  muscle  of  the  pupil 
(which  is  supplied  by  the  sympathetic),  and  {b)  contraction 
of  the  blood  vessels  of  the  corresponding  side  of  the  head  atKl 
neck,  manifested  externally  by  pallor  and  dr)'ncs.s  of  the  .s-kin 
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and  diminution  of  temperature.  Destruction  of  the  cilio-spinal 
branches  of  the  sympathetic,  causes  {a)  paralysis  of  the  dilator 
muscle  of  the  iris  and  contraction  of  the  pupil  (in  consequence 
of  unopposed  action  of  the  pupil  sphincter,  which  is  supplied 
by  the  third  ncr\'e),  and  {b)  dilatation  of  the  blood  vessels  of 
the  head  and  neck  on  the  affected  side,  conditions  which  arc 
manifested  externally  by  congestion,  elevation  of  temperature, 
and  unilateral  sweating.'  Too  much  importance  must  not, 
however,  be  attached  to  differences  in  the  size  of  the  pupil,  for 
inequality  in  the  size  of  the  pupils  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
even  in  health,  and  may  be  due  to  many  different  pathological 
conditions.  When  combined  with  an  altered  vaso-motor  con- 
dition of  the  side  of  the  head  and  neck,  inequality  in  the  size 
of  the  pupils  is  only  suggestive  of  intra-thoracic  pressure  ; 
and  even  when  it  is  proved  to  be  the  result  of  intra-thoracic 
pressure,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  an  aneurism  is  the 
cause  of  that  pressure,  for  the  pressure  may  be  due  to  a  solid 
intra-thoracic  growth. 

Doivtnvard  displacement  of  the  liver  is  observed  in  some 
cases  in  which  the  thoracic  aneurism  is  of  large  size. 

Summary  of  the  Chief  Symptoms  and  Physical  Signs  which 
are  met  with  in  Aneurisms  of  tlte  different  parts  of  the 
Thoracic  Aorta. 

In  order  to  complete  this  description,  it  may  perhaps  be  well 
to  sum  up  the  r/i/V/" symptoms  and  physical  signs,  which  result 
from  aneurisms  of  the  root  of  the  aorta,  and  of  the  ascending, 
transverse,  and  descending  portions  of  the  vessel  respectively, 

'  'This  dilating  influence  of  the  s>inpathetic  may.  as  in  the  cue  of  the  vaso- 
motor action  of  the  $aroe  nerve,  tx  traced  back  down  the  neck,  along  the  rami 
communicantcs  and  roots  of  ihc  last  cervical  and  ftrsi  dorul  or  two  first  donal 
«ptnal  nervn.  to  a  region  in  the  tower  cervi<.al  anfl  upper  dorsal  cord  (called  by 
Budge  the  centrum  ci^io-spinnlc  infenu!>),  and  from  thence  up  through  the  medulla 
oblongata  to  a  centre,  which,  according  to  Henv>n  and  Volckers,  lies  in  the  floor 
of  the  front  part  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.' — \A  Text-Book  of  Physi<^(*sy*  i*y 
f^ro/tisor  MickaA  FesUr^  p.  466,  third  e<l)tion.)  Professor  Fcrrier  lell*  me  thai 
his  observations  show  that  the  dilating  fibres  pav.s  out  of  the  »pinal  coni  through 
the  anterior  root  of  the  second,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  of  the  first,  dorsal 
nerves.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  paper  to  which  Professor  Ferrter  lefened 
me,  io  the  Pkthsopkiial  Tnms<uthns. 
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1.  Aneurism  of  the  root  of  the  aorta  involving  the  sinuses 
of  Valsalva. —  In  cases  of  this  description,  the  aneurism  \s 
often  entirely  latent,  i.e.  it  may  give  rise  to  no  symptoms,  and 
may  not  be  attended  with  any  distinct  signs.  Incompetence 
of  the  aortic  valves  is  often  present.  In  some  cases,  attacks  of 
angina  pectoris  (due  to  irritation  of  the  branches  of  the  car- 
diac plexus)  are  obser\cd.  Pericarditis  is  frequently  produced 
by  the  irritative  pressure  of  the  sac,  and  is  a  highly  satisfactory 
result,  for,  in  consequence  of  the  adhesions,  the  aneurism  is 
unable  to  rupture  into  the  sac  of  the  pericardium — a  common 
termination  of  aneurisms  in  this  situation,  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  pericardium  is  unadhercnt.  In  rare  and  exceptional 
cases  the  aneurism  may  burst  into  the  pulmonar)'  artery,  or 
into  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart  (see  fig.  281).  Aneurisms  of 
the  sinuses  of  Valsalva  rarely  attain  to  any  hize  ;  the  case 
represented  in  figures  282,  283,  284,  285^  and  2'$6,  is,  so  far  as 
I  know,  quite  unique.  Should  the  aneurism  spring  from  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  aorta,  it  may  compress  the  puJmonar>' 
artery,  and  possibly  give  rise  to  symptoms  and  physical  signs 
of  pulmonary  constriction. 

2.  Aneurisms  of  tfte  ascending  portion  of  aortie  arch,  ato^^e 
the  sinuses  of  Vaisaiva. — This  is  the  part  of  the  thoracic  aorta 
which  is  most  frequently  affected — the  'scat  of  election'  oi  aortic 
aneurisms,  as  [  am  in  the  habit  of  terming  it.  The  aneurism 
usually  makes  its  way  forwards,  and  soon  comes  in  contact 
with  the  front  wall  of  the  chest ;  it  is  often  of  large  size,  and  is, 
as  a  rule,  very  readily  detected  on  physical  examination.  The 
chief  pressure  signs  and  symptoms  to  which  it  gives  rise,  are 
{a)  pain  ;  (b)  dyspncea.  cough,  and  alterations  in  the  right  lung 
from  pressure  on  the  pulmonary  tissue  or  right  bronchus ;  and 
in  some  cases  {c)  engorgement  of  the  veins  of  the  head  and 
neck  from  pressure  on  the  superior  vena  cava.  Aneurisms  in 
this  situation  often  erode  the  front  wall  of  the  chest 

3.  Anatristns  of  the  trannrrse  portion  of  the  aortic  arch 
are  vtvy  common,  though  not  so  common  as  aneurisms  of 
the  ascending  portion.  The  symptoms  and  signs  arc,  as  a 
rule,  well  marked  and  characteristic,  and  the  diagnosis  easy. 
The   tumour   sometimes   makes   its   way  up   into   the   neck 
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(sec  f{^,  287)  ;  its  pulsation  can  usually  be  felt  in  the  supra- 
sternal notch  ;  alterations  in  the  characters  of  the  two  radial 
or  the  two  carotid  pulses  are  frequently  observed,  for  one  or 
other  of  the  large  branches  springing  from  the  arch  is  often 
implicated  in  the  sac  or  obstructed.  The  oesophagus,  trachea, 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  and  the  left  innominate  vein  are 
the  parts  which  are  most  liable  to  be  pressed  upon.  The 
aneurism  often  proves  fatal  by  rupturing  into  the  trachea  or 
cesophagus.     (Sec  figs.  288  and  2S9.) 

4.  Aneurisms  of  the  descending  portion  of  the  thoracic 
arch  and  of  the  descending  thoracic  aorta  arc  often  latent, 
and  until  they  have  perforated  the  chest  wall  (which  they 
sometimes  do)  they  are  very  dilTicult  to  detect  by  means  of 
physical  examination.  A  dull,  boring,  localised  pain  in  the 
back  or  spinal  column  is  very  generally  present,  and  is 
highly  characteristic.  The  oesophagus  and  root  of  the  left 
lung  arc  very  likely  to  be  pressed  upon.  The  thoracic  duct 
and  azygos  vein  are  often  also  implicated.  A  systolic  mur- 
mur over  the  scat  of  the  pain  in  the  back  is  highly  sugges- 
tive. Aneurisms  of  this  part  of  the  aorta  often  rupture 
into  the  left  pleura,  or  into  the  (X'sophagus  (see  fig.  289)  ; 
they  very  frequently  erode  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  (sec 
fig.  290'),  and  may  finally  press  ufx>n  the  spinal  cord,  or  burst 
into  the  spinal  canal.  In  some  cases  they  perforate  the  chest 
wall,  usually  to  the  left  side  of  the  spinal  column. 

Course  and  terminations. — The  average  duration  of  aneu- 
risms of  the  thoracic  aorta  is  said  to  be  about  two  years  from 
the  lime  when  the  condition  is  first  recognised  ;  but  the  course 
and  duration  are  ver>'  uncertain,  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  con- 
dition may  at  any  moment  prove  fatal,  and  on  the  other,  cases 
have  been  met  with,  in  which  the  subjects  of  thoracic  aneurism 
have  for  years  been  able  to  follow  their  ordinary'  occupations 
M'ithout  any  very  great  inconvenience.*    The  termination  is 


*  In  ihu  case  the  Aneurism  involved  the  abdominal  aorta. 

'  BalfQur  retatot  a  ca&e  in  whkh  the  palicnt  niaintaineil  himtkcK  for  icn  ycar> 
Aft  a  hotel  porter,  with  a  large  aneurism  projecliug  through  the  walU  of  the  chest, 
^^DisMUJ  0/ tht  J/faft^  p.  405. 
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almost  invariably  fatal.  In  extremely  rare  cases,  the  aneurism 
consolidates  and  is  cured.  Death  is  generally  caused  by 
rupture  of  the  saa  The  aneurism  may  burst  into  the  pleura, 
lung  tissue,  trachea,  bronchi,  cesophagus,  pericardium,  through 
the  diaphragm,  or  externally.  In  a  minority  of  cases  death  is 
due  to  gradual  and  progressive  exhaustion  and  inanition,  or  to 
some  intcr-currcnt  complication. 

Diagnosis. — The  steps  in  the  diagnosis  of  a  supposed  case 
of  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta  arc  : — 

1.  Is  a  thoracic  aneurism  present  ? 

2.  If  a  thoracic  aneurism  is  present,  is  it  an  aneurism  of 
the  thoracic  aorta } 

Step  No.  I .  Is  a  thoracic  aneurism  present  ? 
This  question  is  in  some  cases  decided  with  the  greatest 
ease,  in  others,  the  diagnosis  is  difficult  or  impossible.  When 
the  aneurism  is  small  and  deep  seated,  and  when  there  are 
no  pressure  symptoms,  the  diagnosis  is  impossible.  Many 
aneurisms  of  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva  come  under  this  head. 
In  cases  of  this  description,  the  aneurism  may  burst  into  the 
pericardium  and  suddenly  cause  the  death  of  a  patient  who 
had  previously  made  no  complaints,  and  who  had  presented 
up  to  the  time  of  death  all  the  appearance  of  robust  health. 
The  case  from  which  the  specimen  represented  in  fig.  270  was 
drawn,  is  an  excellent  illustration  in  point.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  aneurism  has  [>crforatcd  the  chest  wall,  and 
formed  an  external  pulsating  tumour,  the  diagnosis  is  self- 
evident.  When  the  aneurism  is  large,  and  more  especially 
when  it  is  in  contact  with  the  chest  wall  (even  although  it 
has  not  perforated),  the  diagnosis  is  generally  easy. 

The  physical  signs  which  are  of  greatest  importance  from 
a  diagnostic  point  of  view  arc — (l)  a  circumscribed  dull  area 
in  the  course  of  the  aorta  ;  (2)  pulsation  over  the  dull  area, 
more  especially  pulsation  of  an  expansile  character,  syn- 
chronous with  the  cardiac  systole,  and  at  least  as  forcible  as 
the  pulsation  of  the  heart ;  (3)  well  marked  auscultator\' 
phenomena,  more   particularly  a   systolic   murmur   with   an 
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accentuated  second  sound,  or  an  accentuated  second  sounil 
with  a  normal,  feeble  or  toneless  first  sound,  over  the  dull 
area ;  and  (4)  pain  and  other  pressure  symptoms.  When 
these  symptoms  and  signs  are  met  with  in  combination,  the 
diagnosis  docs  not  present  any  difficulty.  Difficulties  in 
diagnosis  chiefly  arise  in  those  cases  in  which  some  only  of 
the  physical  signs  just  mentioned  are  present. 

The  conditions  which  are  most  likely  to  be  confounded 
with  aneurisms  of  the  thoracic  aorta  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  tAvo  groups,  viz. : — 

Group  I.  Conditions  in  which  some  of  the  physical  sigfts  of 
thoracic  aneurisms  (more  especially  localised  dulness  on  percussion 
and  pulsation  tn  t/u  course  of  the  aorta)  are  present,  but  in  which 
there  are  no  pressure  signs. 

Group  2.  Cases  in  which  there  are  pressure  signs,  together 
with  some  of  tlte  physical  signs  of  tltoracic  aneurism. 

The  chief  conditions  included  under  these  groups  (which 
run  into  each  other)  are: — 

].  Simple  dynamic  pulsation  of  t lie  thoracic  aorta. — This  is 
certainly  a  rare  condition — infinitely  more  rare  than  simple 
dynamic  pulsation  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  which  is  not 
unfrequenlly  mistaken  for  an  aneurism  of  the  abdominal 
aorta — but  it  docs  occasionally  occur.  It  was  probably  the 
cause  of  very  distinct  pulsation,  and  some  dulness  in  the 
second  right  interspace,  in  a  case  which  1  saw  recently 
in  consultation  with  Dr  William  Murray  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

The  patient,  a  very  robust  and  healthy-looking  young 
man,  came  under  Dr  Murray's  care,  complaining  of  palpita- 
tion, and  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  in  the  region  of  the  heart ; 
pain  and  pressure  symptoms  were  entirely  absent,  but  pulsa- 
tion and  dulness  over  the  aorta  were  so  distinct  as  to  lead  Dr 
Murray — whose  diagnostic  ability  generally,  and  in  aneurism 
in  particular,  is  well  known— to  believe  that  an  aneurism  of 
the  ascending  portion  of  the  aortic  arch  was  probably  present. 
After  some  months  of  treatment,  the  local  indications  of 
aneurism  gradually  subsided,  and  when  I  saw  the  case  tbcy 
had   completely   disappeared.      The    pulse    tliroughout    the 
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course  of  the  attack,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  was  un- 
duly slow,  but  there  were  no  physical  signs  of  org'anic 
cardiac  disease.  So  far  as  Dr  Murray  and  I  could  judge, 
the  condition  was  probably  neurotic.  In  these  cases  the 
absence  of  pain  and  other  pressure  signs  is  a  point  of  cardinal 
importance.  The  fact  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  or^nic 
disease  of  the  heart  and  arteries  ;  the  age  and  sex  of  the 
patient  (neurotic  pulsation  being  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  young  adults,  and  being  much  more  common  in 
women  than  in  men) ;  and  the  presence  of  symptoms 
and  signs  indicative  of  deranged  cardiac  innervation,  such, 
for  example,  as  an  uneasy  feeling  in  the  region  of  the 
heart,  consciousness  of  the  heart's  action,  and  palpitation, 
are  the  points  on  which  reliance  must  be  placed  in  making 
the  diagnosis. 

2.  Displacement  of  the  aorta  t/ie  result  of  spinal  curvature. — 
Curvature  of  the  spine  not  unfrequently  displaces  the  aorta 
fonvards  and  to  the  right.  Some  pulsation  and  dulness  may 
be  present  in  the  second  right  interspace,  and  may  lead  to 
the  supposition  of  aortic  aneurism.  When  the  patient  is  in 
good  health,  more  especially  when  the  heart  and  arteries 
are  healthy,  the  diagnosis  does  not  present  much  difficulty. 
Great  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  absence  of  pain 
and  other  symptoms  of  intra-thoracic  pressure.  In  those 
cases  in  which  the  heart  is  diseased,  the  diagnosis  may  be 
most  difficult,  and  so  far  as  my  experience  enables  me  to 
form  an  opinion,  disease  of  the  heart  and  of  the  aorta  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  those  cases  in  which  the  upper  outlet 
of  the  thorax  is  narrower  than  normal. 

The  following  case,  which  I  reported  some  years  ago  in 
the  Lancet  (March  9th,  1878,  page  346),  illustrates  the  diffi- 
culties in  diagnosis  in  some  cases  of  this  description. 

Case. — Maifmsition  of  the  Aorta-due  to  Rickets^  simulating  Aneurism 
0/  the  Arch  /the  Aorta. 

W.  \V.,  ;et.  46,  an  entjinccr,  was  admitted  to  the  Newcastlc-on-Tync 
Infirmary  under  my  care,  on  June  loth,  1875,  sutTering  from  orthopnura 
and  general  dropsy. 
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Previous  history.— W^  enjoyed  good  health  uniil  he  was  thirty-fiv© 
years  of  age.  He  was  then  laid  up  with  bronchitis  and  pleurisy.  The 
bronchitis  has  returned  every  now  and  again  since.  The  present  attack 
commenced  three  months  ago  with  cough  and  expectoration.  He  has 
been  confined  to  bed  for  seven  weeks.  Dropsy  set  in  six  weeks  ago. 
His  spine  has  been  very  much  cur\'ed  since  he  was  a  little  boy. 

Condition  on  iutmission, — There  is  great  general  dropsy.  He  is  very 
short  of  breath.  The  face  and  upper  extremities  are  markedly  C)'anotic. 
The  external  jugular  veins  are  distended.  The  root  of  the  neck  looks 
swollen,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  constriction  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
thorax.  The  chest  is  prominent  in  front,  more  so  on  the  loft  than  on  the 
right  side.  The  spine  in  the  lower  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  regions  is 
very  much  curved,  the  direction  of  the  curvature  being  forwards  and  to 
the  right.  The  pntcordia  is  pmminent.  Dull  heaving  pulsation  is  fett 
all  over  the  pnccordial  area,  and  in  the  second  and  third  intercostal 
spaces  both  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  sternum.  There  is  strong  pulsa- 
tion in  the  supra-stcmal  notch.  The  pulsation  is  most  marked  in  the 
second  left  intercostal  space  just  outside  the  sternum.  There  is  marked 
dutness  on  percussion  over  the  manubrium,  and  on  both  sides  of  it  over 
(he  area  of  pulsation  described  above.  The  area  of  cardiac  dulness  is 
considerably  increased,  measuring  four  and  a  half  inches  transversely. 
On  auscultation  over  the  manubrium  and  area  of  pulsation  to  the  right 
and  left  of  it,  the  cardiac  sounds  are  heard,  valvular  and  superficial  in 
character,  the  second  being  decidedly  accentuated.  These  characters 
are  most  marked  over  the  area  of  maximum  pulsation  in  the  second  left 
intercostal  space.  At  the  cardiac  apex  the  sounds  arc  normal.  The 
radial  pulse  numbers  130;  it  is  regular,  very  much  weaker  in  the  left 
than  in  the  right  wrist.  Respiration  in  the  left  lung  is  weaker  than  in 
the  right.  Bronchitic  riles  are  heard  all  over  the  chest,  and  there  is 
some  dulness  over  the  bases  of  the  lungs  fhydrothorax).  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  venous  obstruction  already  described,  there  are  no  pressure 
symptoms. 

It  is  unncccssar)'  to  give  the  daily  progress  of  the  case  ;  suflfice  it  10 
say,  that  the  patient  gradually  got  worse,  and  died  on  June  i6th. 

Autopsy  tiventy-one  hours  after  death, — The  anterior  curvature  of  the 
spine  was  very  great,  the  distance  between  the  second  right  stemo-costal 
articulation  and  the  spinal  column  being  only  one  incii  and  a  half.  All 
the  structures  passing  in  and  out  of  the  superior  outlet  of  the  thorax 
were  compressed.  The  aorta  was  displaced  forwards  and  towards  the 
left.  The  oesophagus  passed  tolerably  freely  along  the  left  side  of  the 
projecting  vertebrae.  The  pericardium  was  universally  adherent,  the 
adhesions  being  recent  The  heart  weighed  fourteen  ounces  and  a  half. 
The  aortic  valve  was  slightly  incompetent,  and  was  covered  with  minute 
vegetations.  The  aortic  arch  was  normal.  The  lungs  presented  the 
ordinary  appearances  seen  in  acute  bronchitis.    There  was  a  considerable 
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amount  of  serous  fluid  in  each  plcurAl  cavity.    There  was  no  apparent 
cause  for  the  inequality  of  the   pulses,  nor  for  the  inequality  of  the 

respirator)'  n\urmur  on  rhc  two  sides. 

3.  Pulsating  empyaaa. — This  condition  can  usually  be 
distinguished  without  difficulty  after  a  careful  examination  of 
the  case.  The  pulsation  is  less  forcible  than  the  pulsation  of 
the  heart ;  there  are  no  pressure  symptoms  ;  the  dulness  on 
percussion  and  the  pulsation  may  not  lie  in  the  course  of  the 
aorta,  but  even  when  they  are  so  situated,  the  absence  of 
other  indications  of  cardiac  or  arterial  disease  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  presence  of  constitutional  derangement  and  of 
local  evidence  of  disease  of  the  lung  or  pleura,  on  the  other, 
enable  us  usually,  without  much  difficulty,  to  come  to  a 
correct  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

4.  Solid  intra-thoradc  tumours, — In  some  of  these  cases, 
the  tumour  is  in  contact  with  the  chest  wall  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  the  aorta  on  the  other ;  in  others  the  tumour  Is 
deeply  situated.  In  the  latter  case,  more  especially,  the 
differential  diagnosis  is  often  extremely  diflicult  or  impossible. 

When  tlu  tumour  is  in  contact  xvith  the  chest  wall  on  tht 
one  hand  and  the  aorta  on  the  otlter,  localised  dulness  over 
the  course  i)f  the  aorta  is  present ;  there  is  often  an  impulse 
communicated  from  the  aorta  over  the  seat  of  the  dulness  ;  a 
systolic  murmur,  due  to  constriction  o{  the  aorta  by  die  pres- 
sure of  the  tumour  is  frequently  present,  and  symptoms  and 
signs  of  intra-thoracic  pressure  may  be  prominent  Obviously, 
therefore,  an  intra-thoracic  aneurism  will,  in  many  cases,  be 
closely  simulated.  A  careful  observer  can,  however,  usually 
come  to  a  correct  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ca^. 
The  dulness  due  to  a  solid  tumour  is  seldom  so  localised  as  it 
usually  is  in  thoracic  aneurisms ;  the  impulse  is  usuaUy 
slight,  and  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  equals  the  force  of  the 
cardiac  impulse  (as  the  impulse  of  a  thoracic  aneurism  often 
docs) ;  the  chest  wall  is  rarely  if  ever  eroded  by  a  solid 
growth  arising  within  the  thorax  ;  the  systolic  murmur  due 
to  the  pressure  of  a  .solid  intra-thoracic  tumour  on  the  aorta  is 
not  usually  accompanied  by  an  accentuated  second  sound,  in 
fact  the  aortic  second  sound  is  generally  faint  or  absent  at  the 
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seat  of  the  murmur ;  the  breath  sounds — often  in  the  form 
of  bronchial  or  tubular  breathing — can  generally  be  heard 
over  the  dulncss  due  to  a  tumour,  but  arc  absent  over  the 
dulness  due  to  an  aneurism  ;  though  pressure  symptoms  are 
prominent,  pain  is  seldom  great  in  cases  of  solid  intra-thoracic 
growth,  indeed,  in  many  cases  there  is  no  pain  throughout 
the  course  of  the  caiic  ;  constitutional  symptoms  are  generally 
much  more  marked  in  solid  growths.  But  these  and  other 
points  will  be  presently  considered  in  detail. 

In  a  case,  which  I  have  recorded  in  the  British  Medical 
Jourfiai^  vol.  i.,  p.  8,  1877,  the  signs  of  thoracic  aneurism  were 
very  closely  simulated,  but  space  does  not  allow  me  to  give 
the  details. 

Cystic  tumours  arc  occasionally,  though  very  rarel)',  met 
with  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  In  the  following  case  the 
cyst  was  in  contact  with  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  the  physical 
signs  of  aortic  aneurism  were  closely  simulated.  The  reasons 
which  led  me  ultimately  to  exclude  a  true  sacculated  aneu- 
rism are  set  forth  \w  the  remarks  attached  to  the  record  of  the 
case. 

Case  of  Cystic  Tumour  in  ihr  Anterior  Mediastinum  simulating 
Aneurism. 

A.  C.  ^t.  50,  single,  a  draytnan,  formerly  a  soldier,  was  first  admiticd 
to  the  Newcastlc-on-T)'nc  Infirmar)',  under  my  care,  on  17th  February' 
1876,  suffering  from  acute  albuminuria  of  ihrcc  weeks'  duration. 

Twenty  years  pre\ious!y  he  had  suffered  from  s>philis.  For  several 
years  past  he  liad  been  a  hard  drinker 

On  examining  the  thorax,  visible  and  tangible  pulsation  was  per- 
ceived in  the  second  right  interspace.  A  slight  systolic  thrill  could 
be  felt  when  the  hand  was  placed  over  the  same  spot,  and  there  was 
well-marked  and  limited  percussion  dulncss.  A  systolic  murmur  and 
somewhat  accentuated  second  sound  were  heard  on  auscultation.  {The 
thrill,  systolic  murmur,  and  accenluaiion  of  the  second  sound  were  per- 
haps better  marked  over  the  mid-sternum  at  the  level  of  the  fourth  costal 
cartilage  than  over  the  area  of  pulsation.) 

There  were  no  pressure  signs  ;  it  was  particularly  noted  that  there 
never  had  been  any  pain.  Shortness  of  breath  and  cough  were  com- 
plained of,  but  were  evidently  due  to  the  presence  of  bronchial  catarrh. 

The  heart  was  of  normal  size,  the  apex  being  situated  an  inch  imme- 
diately below  the  left  nipple. 
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The  diagnosis^  as  regards  the  thoracic  lesion,  was  an  aneurism  of  the 
aortic  arch. 

On  6th  April  the  patient  discharged  himself.  The  urine  still  con- 
tained a  trace  of  albumen,  the  physical  signs  at  the  seat  of  the  supposed 
aneurism  being  the  same. 

On  sth  October  he  was  again  admitted,  suffering  from  a  relapse  of  the 
renal  dropsy ;  and  after  remaining  in  hospital  for  a  month  was  again 
discharged.     The  thoracic  physical  signs  were  still  unchanged. 

He  continued  well  until  September  1877,  when  he  began  to  suffer  from 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach  and  from  difficulty  in  swallowing. 

On  i4th  November  1877  he  was  re-admitted  under  my  care.  He  was 
now  greatly  emaciated,  his  expression  was  haggard  and  anxious,  and  he 
presented  a  remarkably  cachectic  appearance. 

The  physical  signs  within  the  thorax  were  as  before,  except  that  the 
apex-beat  was  somewhat  elevated,  corresponding  to  the  left  nipple. 

Pain  and  tenderness  on  pressure  were  complained  of  in  the  epigastric 
region,  but  no  tumour  could  be  perceived.  The  epigastric  pain  was 
increased  immediately  after  taking  food.  There  had  been  no  vomiting. 
The  stomach  seemed  of  normal  size.  There  was  marked  dysphagia,  the 
stoppage  being  referred  to  a  point  corresponding  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
sternum. 

The  right  pupil  was  only  half  the  size  of  the  left.  He  complained  of 
numbness  in  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand. 

The  urine  was  copious,  pale,  sp.  gr.  1010.  It  contained  \  albumen, 
and  a  few  granular  and  hyaline  casts. 

I  now  discarded  the  notion  of  a  true  sacculated  aneurism  in  favour  of 
a  general  dilatation  of  the  aortic  arch.  This  opinion  was  based  upon  the 
continued  absence  of  all  pressure  signs — especially  pain — and  the  un- 
altered condition  of  the  physical  signs  at  the  seat  of  pulsation. 

On  2 1st  January  the  patient  was  seized  with  a  severe  epileptiform 
convulsion,  and  died  twelve  hours  afterwards. 

The  autopsy  was  made  sixteen  hours  after  death.  The  body  was 
much  emaciated.  A  cystic  tumour,  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  was  situated 
in  the  anterior  mediastinum,  in  immediate  contact  with  the  ascending, 
and  the  junction  of  the  ascending  and  transverse  portions  of  the  aortic 
arch.  (The  specimen  was  exhibited  to  the  Edinburgh  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society,  May  1878.)  The  anterior  surface  of  the  tumour  was  partly 
covered  by  lung  tissue,  the  uncovered  portion  being  in  contact  with  the 
chest-wall  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  second  right  interspace.  The 
cyst  contained  a  clear,  watcr>*-]ooking  fluid  of  neutral  reaction,  and  of 
sp.  gr.  loio.  The  fluid  was  almost  entirely  coagulated  by  heat  and  nitric* 
acid.  On  standing,  it  deposited  a  scanty  sediment  containing  a  few 
leucocytes,  but  no  other  formed  elements. 

The  aorta  was  somewhat  dilated  and  atheromatous  at  its  base.  The 
aortic  valves  were  thickened  and  cartilaginous,  but  competent. 
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The  heart  weighed.  1 3  oz. 

The  stomach  was  filled  with  a  huge  clot  of  black  blood.  A  large 
ragged  malignant  ulcer  surrounded  the  oesophageal  opening.  The  coats 
of  the  stomach  were  very  much  thickened  at  the  seat  of  the  ulcer.  The 
orifice  of  the  oesophagus  was  partly  obstructed  by  the  new  growth.  The 
kidneys  were  in  an  early  stage  of  the  large  white  form  of  Bright's  disease. 

Remarks, — In  the  works  at  my  disposal  1  cannot  find  any  reference 
to  the  occurrence  of  a  simple  serous  cyst  in  the  anterior  mediastinum. 
The  case  is  obviously,  therefore,  of  great  pathological  rarity.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  its  clinical  aspects  that  it  is  chiefly  interesting  ;  indeed,  1  have 
not,  either  in  reading  or  in  practice,  come  across  any  case  in  which  the 
direct  physical  signs  of  an  aortic  aneurism  were  so  closely  simulated.  The 
pulsation  and  limited  dulness  at  the  *  seat  of  election'  of  aortic  aneurisms 
resulted,  of  course,  from  the  presence  of  the  tumour  and  from  the  way  in 
which  it  was  related  to  the  aortic  arch.  The  accentuated  second  sound 
was  due,  chiefly,  I  think,  to  the  increased  arterial  tension  which  resulted 
from  the  kidney  disease,  partly  to  the  dilated  condition  of  the  aortic  arch. 
The  systolic  murmur  and  thrill  were  evidently  due  to  the  condition  of 
the  aorta. ' 

///  i/iose  cases  tpi  which  tfte  solid  ifttra-thorack  tumour  or 
aneurism  is  deeply  situated^  the  physical  signs  are  of  course 
much  more  indistinct ;  in  many  cases  the  diagnosis  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  and  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  a  judicial 
survey  of  ^//the  facts  and  probabilities  of  the  case,  viz. : — 

(t.)  The  relative  frequency  of  the  two  diseases. 

(2.)  Certain  general  considerations,  such  as  the  age,  sex. 
and  occupation  of  the  patient. 

(3.)  His  hereditary  tendencies. 

(4.)  His  previous  history. 

(5.)  His  present  condition  (general  appearance,  symptoms, 
physical  signs,  associated  diseased  conditions). 

(6.)  The  progress  of  the  case. 

(7.)  The  influence  of  treatment. 

I  will  now  consider  each  of  these  points  in  detail.  My 
remarks  are  based  upon  a  comparison  of  the  cases  of  aneurism 
analysed  by  the  late  Dr  Sibson,  and  recorded  in  his  great 
work  on  Medical  Anatomy  ;  of  the  cases  of  aneurism  tabu- 
lated by  the  late  Dr  Hayden  ;  and  of  all  the  cases  of  primary 
intra-thoracic  cancer  and  lympho-sarcoma  which  I  could  find 
recorded    in    the   Lancet,   British   Medical  founial.   Medical 
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Times  and  Gazette^  and  Transactions  of  tfu  Pathologua! 
Society  of  London^  during  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  (This 
analysis  was  made  several  years  ago,  and  as  a  few  of  the 
journals  were  missing  from  the  library  of  the  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  Infirmary  when  I  made  the  search,  and  as  it  is  not 
therefore  strictly  accurate  or  brought  up  to  date,  I  omit  the 
figures  ;  but  the  main  results  may,  I  think,  be  relied  upon.) 

Relative  frequency  of  aneurism  and  tumour, — Aneurism  is 
much  more  frequent  than  tumour.  (My  own  experience  con- 
firms this  statement  very  strongly,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle,  in  which  my  experi- 
ence has  been  chiefly  gained,  aneurisms  abound.) 

Age. — Aortic  aneurisms  are  most  frequent  between  the 
ages  of  thirty  and  fifty,  and  are  extremely  rare  before  twenty. 
I ntra-thoracic  tumours  (I  have  limited  the  inquir>',  it  must  be 
remembered,  to  cancers  and  lympho-sarcomatous  growths) 
may  occur  at  any  age,  but  are  not  uncommon  before  the  age 
of  twenty  ;  they  occur  most  frequently  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  fifty,  and  seem  to  be  met  with  almost  in  equal 
numbers  between  the  three  periods  of  ten  years — from  twenty 
to  thirty,  from  thirty  to  forty,  and  from  forty  to  fifty. 

Sex. — Aneurisms  arc  eight  times  more  frequent  in  males 
than  in  females.  Tumours  occur  almost  as  frequently  in 
females  as  in  males. 

Occupation. — Aneurism  is  much  more  common  amongst 
those  whose  occupations  necessitate  hard  manual  labour,  and 
in  soldiers,  sailors,  and  prostitutes.  Tumour  seems  also  more 
common  in  the  lower  orders,  but  it  is  not  more  frequent  in 
soldiers,  sailors,  prostitutes,  and  persons  who  follow  laborious 
occupations,  than  in  other  people. 

Hereditary  tendencies  and  temperament. — Aneurisms  t>ccur 
most  frequently  in  persons  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  and 
in  those  families  in  which  diseases  of  the  heart  and  va.scular 
system  are  hercditar>'.  Lympho-sarcomata  affect  persons  of 
a  lymphatic  and  scrofulous  habit  A  hereditary  histor>'  of 
cancer  cases  can  often  be  obtained  in  persons  suffering  from 
intra-thoracic  cancer. 

.litiology. — Strain,  syphilis,  alcoholic  excesses,  rheumatism. 
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and  all  conditions  which  produce  arterial  degeneration  or 
increased  arterial  tension,  tend  to  produce  aneurism.  The 
causes  of  tumour  are  often  obscure.  In  some  cases  of  intra- 
thoracic cancer,  direct  injury  seems  to  have  been  the  exciting 
cause.  Lympho-sarcomata  seem  sometimes  to  be  due  to 
local  irritation.  In  one  of  my  own  cases  the  only  obvious  cause 
was  the  inhalation  of  gunpowder  smoke.  In  other  cases  the 
tumour  is  secondary  to  a  primary  cancer  or  sarcoma  in  some 
other  part  o^  the  body.  The  intra-lhoracic  tumours  which 
arc  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  aortic  aneurisms  arc,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  primary,  and  originate  in  the  bronchial  glands 
or  the  remains  of  the  thymus.  Secondary  intra-thoracic 
tumours  usually  occur  as  nodules  (cancerous  infarctions  in 
many  cases)  in  the  pulmonary  tissue.  In  cases  of  this  de- 
scription the  symptoms  and  signs  of  thoracic  aneurism  arc 
rarely  simulated. 

Hntory  ami  mode  of  development — In  a  large  proportion, 
probably  in  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  aneurism,  there 
is  a  history  of  syphilis.  In  cases  of  tumour  a  history  of  syphilis 
is  not  more  frequent  than  in  the  general  average  of  patients. 
In  aneurism  the  symptoms  may  develop  suddenly.  In  tumour 
the  symptoms  almost  always  develop  slowly  and  gradually. 

Gnieral  appearance. — Patients  sufTcring  from  aneurism 
often  present  all  the  external  appearances  of  perfect  health. 
The  subjects  of  intra-thoracic  cancer  or  lympho-sarcoma  arc 
usually  pale,  emaciated,  and  cachectic  ;  it  is  quite  exceptional 
to  find  them  presenting  the  appearances  of  health.  (In  some 
cases  of  ahcurism  the  expression  is  anxious,  the  patient  looks 
ill,  and  may  be  emaciated.  These  symptoms  are  seldom,  how- 
ever, striking,  unless  the  patient  is  exhausted  by  long-con- 
tinued pain  and  sleeplessness,  or  unless  the  aneurismal  tumour 
is  pressing  upon  the  oesophagus  or  thoracic  duct,  and  so  inter- 
fering with  nutrition.) 

The  following  pressure  symptoms  and  signs. — Lividity  ; 
tcdema  of  the  face,  neck,  and  upper  extremities ;  engorge- 
ment of  the  superficial  veins  of  the  head,  neck,  and  upper 
extremities — are  frequently  observed  in  both  cases  (aneurism 
and  tumour),  but  are  much  more  common  in  tumour. 
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minonc:  'iuc  to  tun^.our  i^  almo-st  always  a  general  bulging 
''(  th':  ch':-;t  wA.l.  Puliation  over  the  prominence  is  rarely 
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wliol*- ;  H'l  :tt\rut\A  ?i.is  ))<:en  made  to  compare  ar)eim<.ms  of  a  special  part  of  the 
A'lttii  Hiih  tuinoiiro  of  a  sprcinl  part  of  the  ih' rax. 
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situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  second  right  interspace 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  thorax ;  the  prominence  due  to  a 
tumour  rarely  occupies  this  position.  An  engorged  condition 
of  the  veins  of  the  thoracic  wall  is  more  frequently  seen  in 
tumour  than  in  aneurism.  CEdema  of  the  chest  wall  is  more 
common  in  tumour  than  in  aneurism.  (The  oedema  which  is 
due  to  aneurism  is  generally  hard,  and  associated  with  tender- 
ness on  pressure,  it  is  usually  in  fact,  inflammatory;  whereas, 
the  cedema  due  to  tumour  is  usually  soft  and  painless,  Le. 
dropsical.)  Palpation.  —  Aneurismal  pulsation  is  frequently 
expansile,  and  often  equals  in  intensity  the  impulse  of  the 
heart  The  pulsation  due  to  a  tumour  is  not  truly  expansile  ; 
it  is  usually  less  defined  than  the  pulsation  due  to  aneurism  ; 
it  seldom,  if  ever,  equals  in  intensity  the  cardiac  impulse,  but  is 
usually  feeble  and  diffused  over  an  extensive  area  of  the  chest 
wall.  The  vocal  fremitus  is  often  present  over  the  dull  area 
of  a  tumour,  but  is  absent  over  the  dull  area  of  an  aneurism. 
Percussion. — The  dulness  due  to  aneurism  is  generally  more 
localised,  and  more  closely  related  to  the  course  of  the  aorta 
than  the  dulness  due  to  tumour.  This  point  is  one  of  great 
practical  importance.  Ausmltation  often  gives  very  valuable 
information.  In  cases  of  tumour  the  breath-sounds  can 
generally  be  heard  over  the  position  of  the  dulness,  usually 
in  the  form  of  bronchial  or  tubular  breathing,  and  the  vocal 
resonance  is  usually  present  and  often  increased.  In  cases  of 
aneurism,  the  breath-sounds  and  vocal  resonance  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  audible  over  the  area  of  dulness.  An  exception  to  this 
statement  occurs  in  those  rare  cases  of  thoracic  aneurism  in 
which  the  aneurismal  sac  is  filled  with  laminated  fibrine,  and 
is  in  close  contact  with  the  trachea  or  large  bronchi.  The 
following  is  a  case  in  point : — 

Case  of  Aneurism  of  the  Aorta,  Innominate,  Left  Common  Carotid,  Right 
Common  Carotid,  and  Left  Subclavian,  Arteries,  simulating  Solid 
Intra-thoracic  Tumour. 

M.  F.,  act.  64,  a  striker,  was  admitted  to  the  Ncwcastle-on-Tyne  In- 
firmary under  my  care  on  i8th  Februar)*  1878,  suffering  from  oedema  of 
the  face,  neck,  and  upper  extremities,  and  complaining  of  shortness  of 
breath  on  the  least  exertion. 
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Preinous  History. — The  patient,  who  had  been  under  treatment  for 
some  days  as  an  out-patient,  stated  that  he  had  been  through  life  an  un- 
usually strong  healthy  man.  He  had  neither  suflfered  firom  rheumatism 
nor  syphilis.  His  present  illness  commenced  some  six  weeks  pre\'ious  to 
admission,  with  shortness  of  breath  on  exertion.  This  was  followed  b>* 
swelling  of  the  &ce  and  hands.  He  had  of  late  occasionally  experienced 
a  slight  pain  under  the  manubrium  stemi  and  in  each  shoulder.  He  had 
lost  flesh,  his  voice  had  become  'thicker'  than  it  used  to  be,  and  there 
had  been  some  dysphagia. 

Condition  on  Admission. — The  patient  was  extremely  dirty,  the  skin 
being  of  a  deep  brown  colour  ;  this  was  so  marked  that  the  case  was  sent 
to  me  as  one  of  Addison's  disease.  The  nipples,  genitals,  and  axillap, 
were  not  specially  pigmented.  The  patient  was  fairly  nourished,  though 
he  slated  that  he  had  lost  flesh.  The  base  of  the  neck  was  very  much 
swollen  and  harcL  The  face,  upper  extremities,  and  upper  part  of  the 
thoracic  wall  were  oedcmatous.  The  superficial  veins  of  the  thorax  and 
abdomen  were  engorged  and  prominent.  (The  veins  of  the  head,  neck, 
and  upper  extrcmetics  were  also  engorged,  but  were  in  great  part  hidden 
by  the  oedema.)    There  was  well-marked  prxcordial  vascularity. 

The  lips  were  swollen  and  blue. 

The  slightest  exertion,  such  as  getting  out  of  bed  to  urinate,  caused 
great  shoilncss  of  breath.  When  at  rest  the  breathing  was  natural. 
Food  seemed  to  stick  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  manubrium  stemi. 
There  was  some  cough  and  frothy  expectoration.  The  pupils  were  equal 
and  contracted.  The  lar>-nx  was  not  examined.  The  radial  pulses  were 
equal  both  in  time  and  volume.  The  carqtid  pulses  seemed  equal,  but 
the  pulsation  in  these  vessels  was  difficult  to  feel  owing  to  the  brawny 
(Edema  of  the  neck. 

The  heart  was  of  natural  size  ;  its  valves  healthy  ;  its  action  weak. 

There  u*as  well-marked  percussion  dulncss  over  the  manubrium 
stemi,  and  on  each  side  of  it  especially  to  the  left.  On  auscultation, 
tubular  breat'iin*;  and  greatly  increased  vocal  resonance  were  heard 
under  the  rij^ht  stcrno-clavicular  articulation.  Over  the  manubrium 
the  breath-sounds  were  indistinct.  The  heart  sounds  were  ver>-  faintly 
and  distantly  heard  over  the  same  part.  Under  the  left  stcrno-clavicular 
articulation,  and  to  the  left  of  it,  the  breathing  was  bronchial.  Poste- 
riorly, the  respiratory  murmur  was  weaker  in  the  right  than  in  the  left 
lung.  Bronchial  rales  were  heard  here  and  there  over  the  chest.  There 
was  no  glandular  enlargement.  The  blood  was  nonnal,  except  that  the 
adhesiveness  of  the  red  globules  was  increased. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  was  an  intra-thoracic  tumour.  It  was 
thought  to  be  solid  because  of: — 

\st.  The  marked  venous  cngorj;cment  and  local  a^dema. 

2ti.  The  absence  of  any  decided  pain. 

3</.  The  somewhat  extensive  character  of  the  dulness. 
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4/A.  The  tubular  breathing  and  increased  vocal  resonance  under  the 
right  clavicle. 

5///.  The  absence  of  any  marked  vascular  sounds  over  the  dull  area. 

tth.  The  non-accentuation  of  the  aortic  second  sound  at  the  base  of 
the  heart. 

The  trtaimcnt  consisted  in  rest  in  bed  and  the  administration  of  full 
doses  of  iodide  of  pota&sium. 

Progress  of  (hi  Case. — On  27th  February  the  patient  was  decidedly 
belter,  the  ctdcma  was  disappearing. 

On  (ifh  March^  the  ctdema  having  almost  gone,  the  thorax  was  again 
carefully  examined,  and  important  alterations  were  observed.  Tlic  heart';* 
action  was  considerably  stronger  than  before.  VVcII-markcd  pulsation 
could  be  felt  in  the  supra-sternal  notch  over  the  nwnubrium  siemi,  the 
heart  sounds  could  be  distinctly  heard,  and  they  presented  that  toneless 
superBcial  character  which  is  rightly  considered  as  characteristic  of  an 
aneurism.  The  radial  pulses  were  equal  both  in  time  and  volume  ;  a 
sphygmographic  tracing  showed  nothing  of  importance,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  the  percussion  stroke  was  slightly  shorter  in  the  right 
than  in  the  left.  (See  figs.  295  and  296.)  (This  is  a  point  of  some  import- 
ance, for  a  good-sized  aneurism  of  the  Innominate  was  found  after  death. 
The  case  docs  not,  however,  disprove  Dr  Mahomcd^s  observations  as 
to  the  diagnosis  of  innominate  aneurism  by  means  of  the  sphygmograph, 
for  the  sac  of  the  aneurism  was  so  filled  with  coagulum  that  the  normal 
diameter  of  the  blood  channel  was  accurately  presrr\rd.^ 


Fig.  295. — (Right  radial.)  Fit i sure  ^tm.    Fig.  296.  — (LtTt  railial).  /Vyjjwrr  j  *»i, 

Flo,  295  and  296. — Catt  of  Multipie-Aneurisms, — M.F.,  xt.  64,  odtnitlcd  lo  the 
Newcastle  InfirinAry  iSlh  Fcbniar)-  1S78,  kuffcring  fraoi  fcymptums  of  intn- 
thoracic  pressure.  Died  lOth  March.  P^t-worUm  showed  dilatation  ami 
small  aneurism  of  aortic  arch.  Fusiform  oneuri&nu  of  the  innominate,  left 
common  carotid  and  left  suliclavian  aileries,  Ju&t  atiove  their  origins.  The 
aneurisms  were  I'llled  with  firm  clotR,  through  which  a  straight  narrow 
channel  for  the  blood  remaine<l. 
On  Sik  March  the  patient  was  worse  ;  the  oedema  had  returned.     At 

the  time  of  my  visit  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  rigor,  during  which  the 

temperature  rose  to  io5''2  Fahr. 

On  Qth  March  he  spat  up  some  muco-  purulent  matter  mixed  with 

blood.     The  ba^e  of  the  neck  was  vtr)-  hard  and  brawny,  and  the  skin 

had  a  red,  erxthematous  appearance. 
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On  10th  March  he  died. 

The  post-mortem  was  made  twenty-seven  hours  after  death.  The  base 
of  the  neck  was  much  swollen  and  infiltrated  with  serum  containing 
leucocytes. 

The  aorta,  from  its  origin  to  the  termination  of  the  transverse  portion 
of  the  aortic  arch,  was  very  much  dilated  and  atheromatous.  (Specimen 
exhibited  at  May  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Mcdico-Chirurgical  Society.) 
A  sacculated  aneurism,  the  size  of  a  small  cherry,  projected  from  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  aortic  arch.  This  small  aneurism,  to  the  outer 
surface  of  which  the  lung  was  firmly  adherent,  was  completely  filled  with 
firm  decolorised  clot. 

The  innominate  artery  was  irregularly  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  ban- 
tam's egg.  The  vessel,  at  its  origin  and  at  its  termination  was  of  normal 
calibre.  The  sac  of  the  aneurism  pressed  upon  and  was  adherent  to  the 
trachea.  The  left  common  carotid  artery,  immediately  after  rising  from 
the  aortic  arch,  was  uniformly  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  damson.  The 
right  common  carotid,  immediately  after  its  origin  from  the  innominate, 
was  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  small  cherry.  The  left  subclavian,  imme- 
diately above  its  origin  from  the  aorta,  was  slightly  dilated. 

Firm  coagula  channelled  in  their  centres  filled  the  aneurisms  of  the 
innominate,  left  common  carotid,  right  common  carotid,  and  left  sub- 
clavian arteries.  (See  figs.  293  and  294.)  The  channels  in  the  coagula 
exactly  corresponded  in  their  calibre  to  the  normal  size  of  these  vessels. 

The  superior  vena  cava  was  pressed  upon  and  greatly  obstructed  by 
the  dilated  arch.  The  heart  was  normal,  its  weight  10  oz.  The  other 
arteries  throughout  the  body  were  natural.  Both  lungs  were  adherent 
at  their  apices.  The  upper  lobe  of  the  left  lung  was  in  places  consoli- 
dated owing  to  the  deposit  of  small  masses  of  black  pigment.  The 
trachea  and  bronchi  were  inflamed.     The  other  organs  were  normal. 

The  cause  of  the  aneurismal  dilatation  of  the  arch  and  its  branches 
was  not  ascertained. 

The  chciractcr  of  the  heart  and  aortic  sounds  over  the  dull 
area  of  a  tumour  varies  in  different  cases.  In  some,  the  car- 
diac or  aortic  sounds  arc  inaudible ;  more  frequently,  both 
cardiac  sounds  arc  heard,  free  from  murmur  and  weaker  and 
more  distant  than  over  the  heart  itself;  in  a  third  g^roup  of 
cases  a  systolic  murmur  is  audible,  it  is  sometimes  followed 
by  a  second  sound,  which  is  not,  however,  accentuated.  In 
many  cases  the  second  sound  is  faint  or  absent.  The  auscul- 
tatory phenomena  which  are  heard  over  an  aneurismal  sac 
have  been  fully  detailed,  and  need  not  again  be  described. 
Let  me  repeat,  however,  that  a  murmur  is  more  frequently 
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absent  than  present  in  those  cases  in  which  the  cardiac  valves 
are  healthy  ;^  and  that  an  accentuated  aortic  second  sound, 
with  or  without  a  systolic  murmur,  is  of  great  diagnostic  value, 
when  other  symptoms  and  signs  of  aneurism  are  present 

Associated  diseased  conditions.  —  Cardiac  valvular  lesions 
(more  especially  aortic  regurgitation)  and  general  atheroma 
arc  frequently  present  in  aneurism,  but  comparatively  rare  in 
tumour.  Pulmonary  lesions,  pleurisy,  glandular  enlargements, 
and  new  growths  in  the  liver  and  other  internal  organs  arc 
often  associated  with  intra-thoracic  (cancerous  and  sarcoma- 
tous) tumours.  The  associated  diseased  conditions  and  the 
general  pathological  tendencies  of  the  individual  are  therefore 
of  the  greatest  importance  from  a  diagnostic  point  of  view. 

The  progress  of  the  case  and  the  results  of  treatment. — 
Intra-thoracic  tumours  (cancerous  and  sarcomatous  growths) 
steadily,  and,  as  a  rule,  rapidly  progress  from  bad  to  worse,  and 
are  not  amenable  to  treatment,  though  Walshe  has  seen  tem- 
porary improvement  in  some  cases  of  cancer.^  The  progress 
of  aneurism  is,  as  a  rule,  much  more  gradual,  and  the  symp- 
toms can,  in  most  cases,  be  temporarily  relieved  by  treatment 
(rest,  dieting,  and  iodide  of  potassium). 

Step  No.  2.  If  an  aneurism  is  present^  is  it  an  aneurism 
of  the  thoracic  aorta  f 

Aneurisms  of  the  transverse  portion  of  the  aortic  arch  are, 
in  many  cases,  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  aneurisms  of 
the  innominate  artery.  The  distinction  is  a  matter  of  prac- 
tical importance,  for  surgical  treatment,  which  is  justifiable 
and  advisable  in  many  cases  of  innominate  aneurism,  is  hardly 
to  be  recommended  when  the  aneurism  is  aortic.  In  many 
cases  the  aneurismal  tumour  involves  the  transverse  portion 
of  the  aortic  arch  and  the  innominate  artery ;  and  it  is  more 

'  In  speaking  of  the  value  of  a  sysotlic  murmur  in  cases  of  this  description 
Stokes  says  : — '  If  we  suppose  a  case  in  which  the  evidences  on  both  sides  were 
nearly  balanced,  the  existence  of  a  single  soft  systolic  bellows  murmur  should 
incline  our  opinion  towards  cancer.  Bellows  murmur  in  aneurism  of  the  arch  is  a 
more  rare  circumstance  than  has  been  supposc<l.'— Z^/f^a^w  of  the  Heurt  ami 
Aorta^  p.  605. 

*  Diseases  of  the  Heait,  p.  579. 
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especially  in  those  ca^es  'vz.  ^hxii  tbe  syinpcocis  and  £%xt5  of 
inaoniinate  arjeurisCi  are  present,  aad  in  -raadi  the  questioc 
m'  operative  procedure  tbcret'bre  arises,  tiiat  it  is  isiportact 
to  deticrmfne  wh*tber  the  ancurisisal  tursoar  isvoivcs  iht 
aortic  arch  or  r.'>:.  In  ri^any  cases  tbe  ccciiion  is  easy,  ir 
other  I  diincult-  in  =.:»nie  cases  impossib'.e. 

Iht  question  L=  to  be  decided  chieftyby  c::rif-^l  pericusszc^z 
of  tile  arrtu  ar:/:.  Attention  must  also  be  directed  to  the 
following  j>j:nts : — 

1.  TJu  foztti-:n  cf  t.u  amnrism, — Innominate  anctxrism- 
arc  a-uiily  =::ua:ed  to  the  right  of  the  niddle  line,  and  ex- 
tend chiefly  up-.iards  into  the  neck.  The  innominate  arteT>- 
risci.  it  vvill  be  remembered,  on  the  level  of  the  upper  edge 
of  the  nrst  inter=pace.  or  that  of  the  lower  pan  of  the  fir-t 
cartilage,  behind  the  right  half  of  the  upper  sternal  region. 
pas.->e.^  up'.vards  and  to  the  right,  bifurcating  to  the  right  of 
the  trachea,  or  a  little  above  and  to  the  right  of  the  sterno- 
clavicular joinL^  When,  therefore,  the  ancurismal  tumour  i^ 
situated  under  the  right  stcmo-clavicular  articulation,  and 
when  percussion  fails  to  demonstrate  any  distinct  enlargement 
of  the  aortic  arch,  the  aneurism  is  probably  innominate. 

2.  Tlw  tiUcls  vf  pressure  en  the  ri^ht  commcn  carctid  t2K*i 
r:_^/it  subclaiian  artiru's.-  -Virm  pressure  on  the  vessels  arising 
from  the  innominate  trunk  arrests,  it  is  said,  or  materially 
le.-..sen.-»  the  pulsation  of  an  innominate  aneurism,  but  fails  to 
prfxluce  any  material  effect  upon  aneurisms  of  the  aortic  arch. 
This  and  the  following  points  arc,  however,  of  little  value  in 
deciding  whether,  in  cases  of  innominate  aneurism,  the  >ac 
involve-,  the  arch  of  the  aorta  or  not. 

3.  y/w  condition  of  the  pulse. — .Aneurisms  of  the  innominate- 
are  much  more  likely  to  modify  the  characters  of  the  right 
radial  pulse  ''in  the  manner  described  on  p.  2%ij  than  aneurisms 
<jf  the  aortic  arch, 

4.  The  nature  of  the  pressure  symptoms, — Aneurisms  of  the 
innominate,  which  rarely  extend  to  the  right  of  the  middle 
line,  are  much  less  likely  to  produce  pressure  upon  the  trachea, 
u-'sophagus,  and  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  but  are  more 

'  Walshc,  Diseases  of  the  Hearty  p.  6. 
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likely  to  press  upon  the  strands  of  the  right  brachial  plexus, 
and  upon  the  right  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  than  aneurisms 
of  the  aortic  arch. 

Prognosis. — Aneurisms  of  the  thoracic  aorta  almost  in- 
variably prove  fatal,  the  few  cures  which  have  been  met  with, 
being  amongst  the  curiosities  of  medicine ;  the  prognosis,  as 
regards  the  ultimate  result,  is,  therefore,  most  unfavourable. 
The  duration  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  uncertainty,  for  there 
is  always  a  risk  of  rupture  and  of  sudden  death.  Our  opinion, 
as  to  the  probable  duration  of  the  case,  must  be  guided  to  some- 
extent  by  (a)  the  stage  of  the  disease,  (^)  the  position  of  the 
aneurism,  and  {c)  the  circumstances,  surroundings,  and  mental 
temperament  of  the  patient.  The  larger  the  sac,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  shorter  the  probable  duration  of  the  case. 
Aneurisms  of  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva  probably  kill  sooner 
than  aneurisms  of  any  other  part  of  the  aorta.  Aneurisms  of 
the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch,  above  the  sinuses  of  Val- 
salva, which  make  their  way  forwards,  have,  on  the  average, 
the  longest  duration.  Aneurisms  of  the  transverse  and  de- 
scending portions  of  the  aortic  arch,  and  of  the  descending 
thoracic  aorta,  probably  occupy  (as  regards  duration)  a  mid- 
position,  i.e.  they  usually  last  longer  than  aneurisms  of  the 
sinuses  of  Valsalva,  but  shorter  than  aneurisms  of  the  ascend- 
ing portion  of  the  arch. 

When  the  sac  is  pressing  upon  the  trachea,  upon  a  main 
bronchus,  or  upon  the  oesophagus,  the  fatal  termination  is,  as 
a  rule,  close  at  hand. 

Patients  who  are  obliged  to  exert  themselves  in  order 
to  gain  a  livelihood,  more  particularly  those  who  have  t(» 
follow  laborious  occupations,  are  at  a  serious  disadvantage, 
for  rest  and  the  avoidance  of  all  strain  are  the  most  import- 
ant means  of  treatment.  Persons  of  an  irritable  disposition, 
those  who  are  easily  excited,  who  will  not  submit  to  the 
restraints  of  treatment,  and  those  who  indulge  in  alcoholic 
excesses,  are  also  heavily  handicapped  ;  in  them  the  average 
duration  of  the  disease  is  considerably  shorter  than  in  other 
people. 
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The  associated  pathological  conditions  must  also,  of  course, 
be  taken  into  account  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable 
duration  of  the  case. 


Treatment — The  great  object  of  treatment  in  the  case  of 
all  aneurisms  is  to  endeavour  to  effect  a  cure  by  causing 
solidification  or  contraction  of  the  sac. 

In  the  case  of  aneurisms  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  surgical 
means  of  cure  are,  with  the  exception  of  galvano-puncture, 
which  will  be  presently  considered  in  detail,  inadmissible. 
Reliance  must,  therefore,  be  chiefly  placed  upon  general 
measures  and  the  use  of  drugs. 

^hit  first  indication  is  to  keep  the  circulation  as  tranquil 
as  possible.  In  carrying  out  this  indication,  the  intelligent 
co-operation  of  the  patient  is  essential.  It  is  nccessar>% 
therefore,  to  explain  to  him  the  nature  of  the  disease,  the 
things  which  are  to  be  avoided,  and  the  exact  objects  which 
we  have  in  view. 

In  the  first  place,  all  bodily  exertion  and  mental  excite- 
ment, which  increase  the  intra-arterial  blood  pressure,  are  to 
be  avoided.  The  ideal  treatment  is  to  keep  the  patient  at 
absolute  rest  in  bed  ;  but  since  this  treatment  to  be  at  all 
effectual  must  be  of  long  duration,  patients  will  not,  or 
cannot,  with  rare  exceptions,  submit  to  it.  Absolute  rest  in 
bed  undoubtedly  gives  the  patient  the  best  chance,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  many  actual  cures  would  be  effected  even  if  this 
indication  could  always  be  strictly  carried  out.  Whenever 
the  mental  temperament  and  circumstances  of  the  patient 
will  permit,  the  ideal  treatment  should  be  enforced.  When 
the  patient  will  not  or  cannot  lie  in  bed,  the  amount  (»f 
muscular  action  should  be  as  small  as  possible,  in  particular, 
sudden  efforts  or  strains  arc  to  be  avoided. 

In  the  ^tr^;/^/ place,  all  causes  of  mental  excitement.  cs|x*- 
cially  o{  sudden  mental  excitement,  are  to  be  guarded  against. 

In  the  third  place,  the  diet  must  be  strictly  regulated.  The 
amount  of  food  allowed  should  be  as  small  as  is  compatible 
with  the  proper  nutrition  of  the  body  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  coagulating  properties  of  the  blood  ;   it  must  be  easily 
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fligested,  but  at  the  same  time  nutritious.  The  amount  of 
liquid  must  aUo  be  restricted,  and  alcoholic  stimulants  abso- 
lutely forbidden.  Mr  Tufncl),  whose  treatment  of  thoracic 
iineurisms  by  rest  and  low  diet  has  been  so  successful,  limits 
the  amount  of  food  to : — 2  oz.  of  bread  and  butter  and  2  oz.  of 
new  milk  for  breakfast  ;  2  or  3  oz.  of  bread,  and  Z  or  3  oz.  of 
meat  for  dinner,  with  2  to  4  oz.  of  milk  or  claret ;  2  oz.  o{ 
bread  and  2  oz.  of  milk  for  supper.  Personally  I  have  never 
enforced  such  a  very  restricted  diet.  I  always,  however,  impress 
the  patient  with  the  importance  of  strict  moderation  both  as 
regards  food  and  drink. 

In  x\\c  fourth  place,  the  condition  of  the  bowels  must  be 
carefully  regulated,  so  that  all  straining  at  stool  is  avoided. 
Sexual  intercourse  must  of  course  be  forbidden. 

In  they?////  place,  drugs  which  reduce  the  arterial  tension, 
and  which  experience  has  found  useful,  are  to  be  given. 
Iodide  of  potassium,  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  remed>'. 
When  the  case  first  comes  under  obsen'ation.  and  more  espe- 
cially when  pain  is  a  prominent  symptom,  the  drug  should 
be  given  in  full  doses  (30  grs,  three  times  a  day) ;  as  soon  as 
the  pain  subsides  the  dose  may  be  reduced,  though  personally 
I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  continuing  the  full  dose  so  long  as 
it  is  satisfactorily  borne.  Dr  George  Balfour,  who  has  done 
HO  much  to  establish  the  iodide  plan  of  treatment  in  this 
country,  thinks  that  the  large  doses  which  he  formerly  recom- 
mended are  unnecessary  ;  he  now  gives  smaller  doses.  The 
proper  dose  for  each  case  is,  he  states,  that  which  will  lower 
the  blood  pressure  without  increasing  the  frequency  of  the 
cardiac  contractions.  In  speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  ihc 
<lose  which  is  suitable  for  each  case  is  to  be  ascertained,  he 
states: — 'Accordingly,  those  eases  which  came  next  under 
treatment  were  put  to  bed  for  a  few  days  without  further 
treatment,  their  pulse-rate  being  carefully  taken  night  and 
morning.  So  soon  as  the  average  pulse-rate  in  recumbency 
had  been  sufficiently  ascertained,  10  grs.  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium in  some  bitter  infusion,  usually  chirctta,  were  given 
three  times  a  day.  If  the  pulse-rate  remained  unchanged, 
the  dose  was  increased  to   15  grs.  three  times  a  day,  and 
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we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  beyond  this  dose ;  while 
very  often  we  have  not  been  able  to  give  more  than  lO  grs. 
without  raising  the  pulse-rate.*  ^ 

The  exact  method  in  which  the  iodide  of  potassium  acts  is 
doubtful.  Some  authorities  think  that  it  produces  some  modi- 
fication in  the  blood,  which  favours  coagulation  and  clotting 
within  the  sac.  Dr  Balfour  thinks  that  it  acts  *  mainly  by 
some  peculiar  action  on  the  fibrous  tissue,  whereby  the  walls 
of  the  sac  are  thickened  and  contracted,  while  if  coagulation 
should  take  place  within  the  sac,  it  plays  but  a  very  sccondar>' 
and  unimportant  part,  depends  for  its  occurrence  solely  on  the 
rcmora  of  the  blood,  and  is  in  no  respect  due  to  the  iodide  of 
potassium.'^  He  states  that 'hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat, 
where  that  still  exists,  and  of  the  adventitia,  with  concomitant 
contraction,  are  found  in  all  aneurisms  which  have  been  treated 
with  the  iodide  with  any  measure  of  success.**  My  own  obser\'a- 
tions  lead  me  to  doubt  thcoccurrenceof  hypertrophy  of  the  mus- 
cular coat  in  the  wall  of  the  sac.  I  believe  that  the  iodide  acts 
chiefly  by  reducing  the  blood  pressure  and  relieving  the  tension 
within  the  sac — a  point  which  Dr  Balfour  also  thinks  is  of  the 
greatest  importance — and  partly,  perhaps,  by  removing  the 
endarteritis  obliterans,  which  is  often  present,  more  especially 
in  syphilitic  cases,  in  the  minute  arteries  which  ramify  in  the 
walls  of  the  sac  and  which  supply  it  with  nutrient  fluid.  The 
administration  of  small  doses  of  chloral  (7  grains  three  times 
a  day)  has  appeared  to  me  beneficial  in  some  cases  in  which 
the  arterial  tension  is  distinctly  increased.  Possibly  nitro- 
*rlyccrinc  might  be  advantageous  in  cases  of  this  description. 
The  external  application  of  cold  is  the  best  means  of  relieving 
temporary  ovcraction  of  the  heart.  Aconite  is  also  recom- 
mended by  some  writers.  Both  means  are  at  the  best,  pallia- 
tives, and  produce  no  permanent  benefit.  In  those  cases  in 
which  there  is  a  tendency  to  cardiac  excitement,  our  main 
object  should  be  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  over  action 
and  to  remove  it ;  and  in  this  connection  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  starvation  or  anything  else  which  causes 
ana:mia,  produces  an  irritable  condition  of  the  heart,  in  which 

*  Diseases  6/ the  Hearty  p.  458.       *  /hiJ.,  scojnd  cililion,  p.  454.       '  /*«/.  p.  457. 
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palpitation  is  readily  excited  by  mental  agitation  or  slight 
bodily  exertion.  Care  must,  therefore,  be  taken  that  while 
the  diet  is  restricted,  it  is  not  reduced  to  such  a  point  as  will 
produce  anaemia  and  cardiac  irritability. 

The  hypodermic  injection  of  ergotine  was  recommended 
by  Langenbeck  some  years  ago  as  a  means  of  producing  con- 
traction of  the  sac ;  but  subsequent  observers  have  not  met 
with  the  same  favourable  results  which  he  described. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  produce  coagulation  within  the 
sac  by  mechanical  means,  such  as  ligature  of  the  great  vessels 
arising  from  the  aortic  arch,  the  introduction  of  iron  wire 
or  horse  hair,  or  the  injection  of  perchloride  of  iron  into  the 
sac,  and  by  galvano-puncture.  The  results  of  ligaturing  the 
vessels  arising  from  the  sac  are  not  favourable.  Surgical 
interference  of  this  sort  is,  in  my  opinion,  seldom  justifiable, 
and  so  far  as  I  can  form  a  judgment,  inferior  to  galvano- 
puncture.  The  introduction  of  iron  wire  or  horse  hair  into 
the  sac,  and  the  injection  of  perchloride  of  iron  or  other 
astringents  should  never  be  attempted. 

Galvano-puncture. — This  method  of  treatment  should  only 
be  attempted  when,  after  a  fair  and  prolonged  trial,  the 
treatment  by  iodide  of  potassium,  rest,  and  dieting,  has  failed, 
or,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  sac  is  obviously  on  the  point 
of  rupturing,  and  in  which  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  some  plan  of  treatment  calculated  to  produce 
immediate  relief.  Galvano-puncture  may  be  performed  with 
two  distinct  objects,  viz. ; — 

(i)  To  coagulate  the  whole  contents  of  the  sac  at  one 
sitting. 

(2)  To  form  a  small,  firm  clot,  which  will  act  as  a  nucleus 
on  which  layers  of  coagula  will  be  subsequently  deposited. 

For  the  successful  performance  of  galvano-puncture  it  is 
necessary  to  use  a  current  of  considerable  strength.  Some 
writers  recommend  the  Leclanch^  element,  which  is  so  con- 
venient for  many  purposes,  but  the  Stohrer's  element  is 
probably,  as  Dr  de  Watteville  points  out,  better  suited  for 
electrolysis.*    The  needles  must  be  well  insulated,  and  there 

'  Meduai  EUctruity^  second  edition,  pp.  67  and  200. 
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must  be  no  shoulder  where  the  insulating  material  joins  the 
barb.  Authorities  differ  as  to  whether  one  or  both  needles 
should  be  introduced  into  the  sac.  It  is  probably  unncccssar>- 
to  introduce  a  needle  connected  with  the  negative  pole  into 
tlic  sac  ;  one  or  more  needles  should,  therefore,  be  introduced 
and  connected  with  the  positive  pole,  and  the  negative  pole 
connected  with  a  large  flat  copper  electrode  (covered  with 
wash-Ieatlier)  placed  on  the  abdomen.  Dr  dc  Wattevillc 
states  that  *  in  order  to  avoid  the  burning  sensation  and 
vesication  of  the  skin,  a  layer  of  modeller  s  clay  may  be 
effectually  placed  between  the  plate  and  skin,  as  suggested 
by  Dr  Apostoli  of  Paris.'-  Before  the  needle  or  needles  arc 
introduced  into  the  sac,  the  physician  must  see  that  the 
battery  is  in  working  order  ;  this  is  best  tested  by  obscr\-ing 
the  coagulating  power  of  the  current  on  albumen.  (The  while 
of  an  egg  is  to  be  placed  in  a  saucer,  and  tlie  needles,  con- 
nected with  the  battery,  inserted  in  it  On  the  passage  of 
the  current  a  small  firm  clot  is  produced  at  tlic  positive,  and 
a  large,  loose,  whipix;d-up.  frothy  clot,  around  the  negative 
needle.)  The  exact  nature  of  the  procedure  must  be  explained 
to  the  patient,  and  he  must  be  cautioned  not  to  make  any 
sudden  movement  when  the  needle  is  being  introduced.  The 
sensibility  of  the  skin  may  be  deadened  at  the  seat  of  the 
propoactl  puncture,  by  the  application  of  ice  or  ether  ^pray. 
but  it  is  not  desirable  to  freeze  the  skin  thoroughly,  lest 
its  vitality  should  be  impaired  and  the  rupture  of  the  sac 
hastened.  The  needles,  which  should  be  very  sharp,  nuist  be 
slowly  but  steadily  introduced  into  the  sac.  After  the  ij[>era- 
tor  is  satisfied  that  the  insulating  material  is  well  through  the 
wall  of  the  sac,  the  needle  may  be  connectetl  with  the  battery. 
The  duration  of  the  st^ancc.  varias  with  the  object  of  treat- 
ment. When  it  is  desired  to  coagulate  the  whole  contents  of 
the  sac,  the  operation  must  be  continued  until  the  sac  is  felt 
to  be  firm  and  solid.  Two  or  three  hours  may  be  required  for 
this  purpose.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  object  is  to  pro- 
duce a  small,  firm  coagulum,  the  current  should  not  be 
passed  through  the  sac  for  more  than  twenty  minutes  or  halt' 

'  AftJnoJ  Elittrieity^  u.'^onil  trtlition,  p.  199. 
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an  hour.  Should  bleeding,  or  any  other  untoward  symptom 
occur  during  the  course  of  the  operation,  the  current  should 
be  at  once  '  broken  *  and  the  needles  withdrawn.  The  needles 
are  best  withdrawn  by  means  of  a  slow  rotatory  movement. 
A  pad  of  lint  must  then  be  applied  over  the  point  of  puncture. 

It  is  usually  necessary  to  repeat  the  galvano-puncturc 
more  than  once.  Between  the  St^anccs  the  treatment  by  rest, 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  restricted  diet,  must  be  steadily  per- 
severed with.  The  operation  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  inflam- 
mation of  the  sac  wall.  This  is  the  great  danger.  The  risks 
of  bleeding  (either  during  the  operation  or  after  the  withdrawal 
of  the  needles)  and  of  embolism  arc  extremely  slight 

Galvano-puncturc  is,  I  repeat,  chiefly  useful  as  a  last  re- 
source. It  should  only  be  attempted  in  those  cases  in  which 
(l)  a  prolonged  and  patient  trial  has  been  given  to  rest,  diet, 
and  iodide  of  potassium,  and  in  which  that  method  has 
failed  ;  or  (2)  in  those  cases  in  which  the  aneurism  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly  or  is  on  the  point  of  rupturing,  and  in  which, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  at  all  haz-ards  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  disease  without  delay.  The  treatment  is  most  likely  to 
be  beneficial  in  those  cases  in  which  the  aneurism  is  distinctly 
sacculated,  and  more  especially  when  the  chest  wall  has  be- 
come perforated,  and  an  external  false  aneurism  has  been 
formed.  Galvano-puncturc  is  not  advisable  in  those  cases  in 
which  aneurismal  dilatation  is  general,  globular,  or  fusiform. 

For  the  relief  of  urgent  symptoms  other  measures  may  of 
course  be  employed. 

Pain,  which  is  such  a  prominent  symptom  in  many  cases 
of  aortic  aneurism,  is  best  relieved  by  the  administration  of 
large  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium.  In  some  cases,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  hypodermic  injections  of  morphia,  but  the  system- 
atic administration  of  this  drug  is  seldom  required  except 
<luring  the  first  few  days  of  treatment,  i.e.  when  the  patient 
first  comes  under  observation,  and  before  the  iodide  has  had 
time  to  act 

Dyspfta'o,  dysphagia^  hitmoptysis^  and  other  prominent 
symptoms,  must  be  met  by  appropriate  remedies.  I  need  not 
go   into  details,  further  than  to  say,  that  attention  to  the 
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mechanical  position  of  the  parts  and  the  administration  of 
such  remedies  as  iodide  of  potassium,  the  external  application 
of  cold  to  the  surface  of  the  tumour,  and  subcutaneoixs  injec- 
tions of  ergotine,  are  the  most  likely  means  of  giving  relief 
When  the  dyspnoea  is  very  severe,  and  clearly  lar>*ngeal  in 
character,  the  question  of  tracheotomy  has  to  be  considered. 
The  operation  should  only  be  performed  when  the  observer 
is  satisfied  that  the  dyspnoea  is  due  to  lar>ngeal  paralysis  or 
spasm.  It  is  of  course  quite  useless  and  inadmissible  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  dyspnoea  is  due  to  compression  of  the 
trachea  or  bronchi.  Bristowe*s  opinion — that  the  paroxysmal 
attacks  of  dyspnoea,  which  many  obser\'crs  ascribe  to  spasms 
or  paralysis  of  the  glottis,  in  reality  depend  upon  the  pressure 
of  the  sac  on  the  trachea — must  be  remembered. 

When  the  sac  threatens  to  rupture  externally,  galvano- 
puncture  is,  as  I  have  previously  mentioned,  advisable.  Should 
it  fail,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  prevent  rupture  by  sup- 
porting the  tumour  externally  by  means  of  a  pad  of  felt,  tin, 
or  other  material. 

COARCTATION   OF  THE  THORACIC  AORTA. 

^Etiology  and  Pathology. — Cases  are  occasionally  met  with, 
but  none  have  come  under  my  own  obscr\'ation,  in  which  the 
thoracic  aorta  is  constricted  just  beyond  the  point  at  which 
it  is  joined  by  the  ductus  arteriosus  Botalli. 

The  constriction  seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
obliterative  process,  which  closes  the  ductus  arteriosus  soon 
after  birth,  passes  to,  and  involves  the  part  of  the  aorta  to 
which  the  ductus  arteriosus  is  attached.  In  some  cases,  the 
constriction  is  slight ;  in  others  great ;  occasionally  complete. 

Pathological  physiology, — The  effect  of  the  constriction  is. 
of  course,  to  interfere  with  the  free  passage  of  the  blood  from 
the  transverse  into  the  descending  portions  of  the  aortic  arch. 
In  those  cases  in  which  the  constriction  is  considerable  or 
complete,  the  descending  portion  of  the  thoracic  and  the 
abdominal  aorta  and  their  branches  have  to  be  supplied 
in  a  circuitous  or  roundabout  manner ;  the  innominate 
and    left    subclavian    arteries,   the    deep-seated    arteries    of 
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Symptoms. — In  those  cases  in  which  the  constriction  is 
slight,  there  may  be  no  symptoms.  When  the  constriction  is 
great,  dyspnoea,  cough,  haemoptysis,  and  vertigo,  are  the  chief 
symptoms  which  have  been  observed. 

Physical  signs. — The  passage  of  the  blood  through  the 
constricted  portion  of  the  aorta  generates  a  murmur,  which  is 
post-systolic  rather  than  systolic,  is  extensively  propagated 
down  the  course  of  the  aorta,  and  does  not  exactly  corre- 
spond to  any  of  the  ordinary  systolic  murmurs  generated 
within  the  heart. 

The  most  characteristic  indication  of  the  condition  is, 
however,  the  enlargement  of  the  vessels  arising  from  the 
aortic  arch,  and  of  the  intercostal  and  epigastric  arteries, 
through  which  the  anastamotic  circulation  is  carried  on  ;  in 
consequence  of  this  enlargement,  pulsation,  which  is  some- 
times so  great  as  to  suggest  the  presence  of  an  aneurism  of 
the  innominate  or  transverse  portion  of  the  aortic  arch,  is 
observed  at  the  root  of  the  neck.  *  Occasionally,'  according 
to  Walshc,  *  local  expansile  impulse,  aneurismal  to  the  feel 
(and  sometimes  strong  enough  to  gradually  wear  away  the 
ribs),  may  be  felt  from  place  to  plate  in  the  latter  (intcrcostaP 
vessels.'^  Thrills  and  murmurs  can  usually  be  heard  over 
the  enlarged  arteries. 

Diagnosis. — The  condition  has  seldom  been  suspected, 
much  less  recognised,  during  life.  The  slighter  forms  of  con- 
striction cannot  be  positively  diagnosed.  When  the  con- 
striction is  great,  and  when  enlargement  of  the  intercostal 
and  epigastric  arteries  can  be  recognised  during  life,  the 
diagnosis  would  be  easy.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  great 
vessels  arising  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  are  much  dilated, 
aneurism  may  be  simulated. 

Prognosis, — A  slight  amount  of  constriction  is  not  incom- 
patible with  a  long  life;  the  prognosis  in  the  more  severe 
forms   is  very   uncertain  ;   in   some  cases   the   patient   dies 

'  Diseases  oj  tlu  Hearty  p.  536. 
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suddenly  from  rupture  of  the  aorta,  or  one  of  its  dilated 
branches ;  in  others,  in  consequence  of  the  secondary  altera- 
tions, such  as  cardiac  dilatation,  which  are  produced  in  the 
heart,  or  parts  of  the  circulation  behind  the  left  heart  (r>.  the 
lungs,  right  heart,  etc.);  in  others  again,  from  acute  inflam- 
matory changes  in  the  heart  or  aorta. 

Treatment. — The  main  objects  of  treatment  are  to  keep 
the  circulation  as  quiet  as  possible,  and  to  avoid  exposure  to 
cold  and  other  conditions  likely  to  induce  acute  inflammatory 
changes  in  the  heart  and  aorta.  When  symptoms  of  mechani- 
cal derangement  of  the  circulation  arise,  they  must  be  treated 
in  accordance  with  their  nature  and  the  special  indications  in 
each  case. 

For  further  details  of  this  interesting  but  rare  condition 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr  Walshe's  description,^  to  which  I 
am  largely  indebted  for  the  foregoing  account  of  the  disease. 

*  Diseases  of  the  Hearty  p.  533. 
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THE  EXAMINATION   OF  THE  HEART  BY  MEANS  OF  THE 
CARDIOGRAPH. 

By  means  of  the  cardiograph  it  is  possible,  in  many  cases,  to 
obtain  a  graphic  record  of  the  cardiac  impulse  ;  and  the 
information,  which  this  method  of  examination  affords,  is 
sometimes  of  considerable  diagnostic  value.^ 

Cardiographic  tracings  are  usually  obtained  from  the 
pulsations  of  the  left  apex-beat,  for  the  cardiac  impulse  is,  as 
a  rule,  better  defined  at  this  point  on  the  surface  of  the  chest 
than  at  any  other  ;  and  since  the  apex-beat  (i.e.  the  left  apex- 
beat)  is  due  to  the  impulse  of  the  ventricles,  more  especially 
of  the  left  ventricle,  against  the  chest  wall,  it  follows  that 
tracings  taken  from  the  apex-beat  represent  the  alterations 
which  take  place  in  the  ventricles  (more  especially  in  the 
left  ventricle)  during  the  cardiac  cycle. 

I'/ie  information  which  may  be  derived  from  the  cardio- 
graph. By  means  of  the  cardiograph  we  are  able,  in  some 
cases  of  cardiac  disease  (but  not  in  all)  to  obtain  a  graphic 
record  of  the  condition  of  the  ventricles  (more  especially  of 
the  left  vontricle)  during  their  systole  and  diastole,  and  to 
determine  ; — 

(i.)  The  relative  duration  of  the  ventricular  systole  and 
diastole. 

(2.)  The  manner  in  which  the  ventricular  systole  is  being 
carried  out. 

(3.)  The  manner  in  which  the  ventricles  are  being  filled 
with  blood  during  their  diastole. 

'  The  description  of  the  cardiogniph  has  not  been  included  in  the  text,  for  the 
instrament  is  rarely  used  even  in  hospital  practice,  and  cannot,  as  jet,  be  said  to 
be  one  of  the  ordinary  means  of  clinical  investigation. 
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Since  the  filling  of  the  ventricles  to  a  large  extent  depends 
upon  the  condition  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices  and  of 
the  auricular  contractions  (<>.  of  the  muscular  wall  of  the 
auricles),  the  cardiograph  affords  in  some  cases  : — 

(4.)  Information  as  to  the  condition  of  these  parts  (more 
especially  of  the  condition  of  the  mitral  orifice  and  the 
muscular  wall  of  the  left  auricle). 

Further,  by  means  of  the  cardiograph  it  is  possible 
to  clear  up  some  obscure  cases  of  cardiac  disease,  and  to 
ascertain  the  exact  relationship  of  murmurs  (which  it  is 
difficult  or  impossible  to  *  time '  in  any  other  way)  to  the 
different  periods  of  the  cardiac  cycle. 

By  comparing  tracings  taken  from  successive  beats  of 
the  heart  (subject  to  the  precautions  which  will  be  presently 
described),  the  presence  of  inequalities  and  irregularities  in 
the  cardiac  action  can  be  graphically  demonstrated. 

The  cardiograph  is,  however,  in  many  cases  an  unsatis- 
factory instrument  to  work  with, — much  less  satisfactory  than 
the  sphygmograph.  The  button  of  the  sphygmograph  can. 
with  rare  exceptions,  be  speedily  and  easily  applied  so  as  to 
exert  direct  pressure  upon  the  radial  artery,  and  the  tracing 
which  is  thus  obtained  is  an  accurate  representation  of  the 
alterations  which  take  place  in  the  vessel,^  but  it  is  often 
difficult  or  impossible  to  obtain  a  cardiographic  tracing,  for 
the  apex-beat  is  sometimes  very  feeble,  or  altogether  effaced  ; 
the  tracings  which  arc  obtained  are  often  inverted,  and  there- 
fore unreliable.  Even  good  tracings  are  difficult  to  analyse, 
for  they  represent  not  only  the  alterations  in  the  size  and  state 
of  the  ventricles  (more  especially  of  the  left  ventricle)  which 
result  from  the  contraction  and  relaxation  of  their  muscular 
walls,  and  from  the  collapse  which  attends  the  emptying,  and 
the  distention  which  results  from  the  filling  of  their  cavities; 
but  also  the  movements  of  the  heart  as  a  whole,  for  every 
alteration  in  the  heart  (or  the  surrounding  parts)  which  pushes 

'  The  radial  artery  at  the  lower  end  of  tlic  radius  is  quite  siiiJer6cial, 
and  rusts  upon  Imne;  in  most  cases,  therefore,  it  can  be  directly  coniprcssfd 
hctween  the  button  of  the  sphygmograph  and  the  flat  surface  of  the  radius  on 

which  it  lies. 
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it  against,  or  causes  it  to  recede  from,  the  front  wall  of  the 
chest,  produces  alterations  in  the  character  of  the  cardiac 
impulse.  The  force  and  character  of  the  apex  pulsation 
depend  in  fact,  to  a  very  large  extent,  upon  the  condition  of 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  left  lung  (whether  distended  during 
inspiration  or  retracted  during  expiration) ;  while  the  move- 
ments of  the  chest  wall  which  attend  inspiration  and  expira- 
tion, and  the  influence,  which  the  acts  of  inspiration  and 
expiration  have  on  the  blood-pressure  within  the  cardiac 
cavities,  are  actively  manifested  in  the  cardio^raphic  tracing. 
It  must  be  remembered  then,  that  cardiographic  tracings  do 
not  represent  in  such  a  simple  and  accurate  manner  the  altera- 
tions which  are  taking  place  within  the  heart,  as  sphygmo- 
graphic  tracings  represent  the  alterations  which  are  going  on 
within  the  radial  artery. 


FORMS  OF  CARDIOGRAPHS. 

I.  Galabms  Cardiograph  (see  fig.  299),  which  probably 
gives  the  most  reliable  tracings,  is  simply  a  modification  of 
Marey's  Sphygmograph. 

Dr  Galabin's  description  of  it  is  as  follows*: — '  The  brass 
frame  of  the  instrument  resembles  that  of  the  sphygmograph, 
except  as  regards  the  bar  which  carries  the  knife  edge,  A, 
through  which  the  motion  is  transmitted  to  the  long  lever. 
This  bar,  B,  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  of  which  one  slides 
within  the  other,  and  can  be  fixed  by  means  of  a  screw,  c,  in 
whatever  position  is  desired.  There  is  also  a  second  knife 
edge,  D,  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  attached 
to  the  same  bar  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  axis  of  the 
long  lever.  By  this  means  the  magnifying  power  of  the 
instrument,  as  regards  the  vertical  height  of  the  curve  de- 
scribed, can  be  varied  from  ten  to  about  a  hundred.  The 
brass  frame,  which  in  the  sphygmograph  is  rigidly  fixed  to 
two  parallel  bars  of  ivory  by  which  it  is  supported,  is  freely 
suspended  in  the  cardiograph  by  means  of  two  transverse  rods 
of  steel,  E.  These  are  attached  by  joints,  K,  which  allow  both 
of  vertical  and  horizontal  adjustment,  to  four  vertical  rods  of 

'  Mtdito-CkirMrgical  Transatfiotts^  vol.  Inii,  p,  359. 
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steel,  G,  each  pair  of  which  is  inserted  into  a  bar  of  wood 
covered  with  leather, — by  means  of  these  wooden  bars  the 
instrument  rests  upon  the  chest.  They  can  be  separated  to  a 
width  of  nearly  five  inches,  and  the  instrument  can  be  raised 
or  lowered  at  pleasure  at  cither  end,  and  in  this  way  it  can 
be  adapted  to  a  chest  of  any  size  or  shape. 

*In  order  that  vertical  adjustments  at  either  end  may  be 
possible  independently,  the  brass  frame  is  not  in  immediate 
contact  with  both  the  transverse  bars  which  support  it,  but 
at  one  end  it  is  suspended  by  an  intermediate  piece  of  brass,  I, 
which,  when  the  instrument  is  in  position,  is  tightened  and 
made  rigid  by  a  screw.  The  spring  which  is  employed  to 
press  upon  the  centre  of  impulse  Is  arranged  in  a  mode  similar 
to  that  adopted  in  the  sphygmograph.  The  mechanism,  how- 
ever, by  which  the  amount  of  pressure  is  finally  adjusted  is  a 
simpler  one  than  that  employed  in  any  one  of  the  various 
forms  of  sphygmograph  now  generally  used.  This  simplifica- 
tion is  rendered  possible  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  case  of  cardio- 
graphic  tracings,  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  amount  of  pressure 
employed  would  have  little  or  no  significance.  The  adjust- 
ment is  effected  by  means  of  a  screw,  K,  which  perforates  the 
short  arm  of  the  spring  lever,  B.  The  weight  of  the  lever 
itself  is  also  counterbalanced  by  a  small  antagonistic  spring. 

*In  this  way  the  pressure  upon  the  point  at  wliich  the 
spring  pad  is  applied  can  be  reduced  almost  to  zero,  and 
thus  it  is  easy  to  obtain  with  this  instrument  a  tracing  repre- 
senting the  backstroke  in  veins  which  even  the  weight  of  the 
spring  of  an  ordinary  sphygmograph  is  generally  sufficient 
to  extinguish. 

*  There  are  also  two  small  springs,  L,  of  different  strength, 
to  depress  the  long  lever  and  prevent  its  being  jerked  away 
by  any  sudden  motion  from  the  knife  edge  on  which  it  rests. 
Either  of  these  can  be  used  or  turned  aside  at  pleasure.  When 
the  instrument  is  used  in  a  vertical  position  it  is  generally 
better  to  dispense  with  this  small  spring,  since  it  adds  a  little 
to  the  friction,  and  it  is  found  that  the  lever  does  not  become 
separated  from  the  knife  edge,  provided  that  the  magnifying 
power  of  the  cardiograph  be  so  adjusted  that  its  movements 
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have  only  a  very  moderate  amplitude.      If,  however,   it 
desired  to  take  a  tracing  from  a  patient  in  a  sitting  or  standir 
posture,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  secondary  spring,  for  th< 
the  recording  lever  is  no  longer  kept  in  position  by  its  ow 
gravity. 

*The  cardiograph  may  be  fixed  upon  the  chest  by  tw 
narrow  straps  passed  round  the  body  and  fastened  by  buckle 
These  should  be  partly  elastic,  that  they  may  yield  a  little 
the  patient  makes  an  inspiratory  effort  while  the  clockwoi 
is  in  motion.  In  this  way  the  disturbing  influence  of  tl 
muscular  movement  upon  the  cardiac  curve  is  diminishe 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  observer  has  acquired  some  dexterit 
it  will  be  found  sufficient  in  most  instances  to  hold  the  instr 
ment  against  the  chest  with  the  hand.* 

2.  Mareys   Cardiograph   and  its   modifications. — Mare> 
cardiograph  consists  of  two  tambours  connected  by  means 
a  flexible  hollow  tube.     A  button,  which  is  attached  to  oi 


Fio.   300.    -Mareys  Tamlimr. 

The  inelal  chamber  m  is  covered  in  an  air-tight  manner  with  the  india-rubl 
r,  bearing  a  thin  metal  plate  m  to  which  is  attached  the  lever  /  moWng  on  t 
hinge  h.  The  whule  tambour  can  be  placed  by  means  of  the  clamp  d  at  a, 
height  on  the  ujuighl  s\  The  indiarubber  tube  t  ser^•cs  to  connect  the  interi 
uf  the  tambour  ta  which  the  lever  is  attached  with  the  cavity  of  the  tambc 
which  is  placed  over  the  apex-beat. 
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of  the  tambours,  is  accurately  applied  over  the  position  of  the 
apex-beat  ;  to  the  second  tambour  the  recording  lever  is 
attached.  (Sec  fig.  300,)  Any  Impulse  communicated  to 
the  button  of  the  first  tambour  drives  the  air  out  of  it,  and 
through  the  connecting-*ube  to  the  second  tambour  ;  the 
alterations  which  are  produced  in  the  second  tambour  in  this 
manner^  are  communicated  to  the  writing  lever,  which  records 
the  tracing  on  a  piece  of  smoked  paper  attached  to  a  revolving 
cylinder  called  a  polygraph. 


3.  Tlu  ordinary  Sphygmograph. — In  some  cases  in  which 
the  apex-beat  is  very  distinctly  localised,  cardiographic  tracings 
may  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  ordinary  sphygmograph. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  of  cardiac  di.sease  the  impulse  is  too 
diffused  to  permit  of  the  satisfactory  use  of  Marcy's  sphygmo- 
graph for  this  purpose,  for  the  shock  of  the  heart  is  com- 
municated to  the  framework  as  well  as  to  the  button  of  the 
instrument  and  the  tracing  is  consequently  unreliable.  Dr 
Sansom  frequently  uses  Pond's  sphygmograph  as  a  cardio- 
graph. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  TAKING   A  CARDIOGRAPHIC  TRACING. 

1.  P tact  the  patient  in  t/u  proper  position. — If  possible  he 
should  be  placed  on  his  back  in  bed  ;  unfortunately  in  many 
cases  a  cardiographic  tracing  cannot  be  obtained  in  this  posi- 
tion, for  when  the  cardiac  impulse  is  feeble  it  may  be  necessary 
to  make  the  patient  sit  up  or  lean  forward  in  order  to  get  an 
apex-impulse  of  sufficient  power  to  produce  a  cardiographic 
tracing;  again,  in  many  cases  of  cardiac  disease,  the  patient 
is  unable,  on  account  of  shortness  of  breath,  to  lie  in  the 
recumbent  position.  When  a  cardiographic  tracing  is  taken 
by  means  of  Galabin's  instrument  with  the  patient  in  a  sitting 
position,  the  small  secondary  spring  (L)  must  be  used  in  order 
to  keep  the  writing  lever  in  contact  with  the  turned*up  knife 
edge. 

2.  Carefulty  ascertain  and  mark  ttic  exact  position  of  tfis 
maximum  point  of  pulsation  of  t tic  apex-beat, 

3.  Appiy  ttte  instrument,  having  previously  screwed  up  the 
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clockwork  and  smoked  the  paper  and  fitted  tn  the  slide  which 
carries  it. 

The  horizonal  adjustments  must  be  altered  so  that  the 
wooden  bars  rest  firmly  on  the  chest-wall  beyond  the  range 
of  the  cardiac  impulse ;  the  ivor>'  pad  must  be  accurately 
applied  o\"er  tite  exact  point  of  maximum  apex-pulsation  ;  the 
vertical  adjustments  being  altered  in  order  to  permit  of  its 
accurate  application  to  the  wall  of  the  chest ;  (the  accurate 
application  of  the  ivory  pad  to  the  exact  point  of  maximum 
apex-pulsation  is  of  the  greatest  practical  importance,  for 
unless  this  point  is  attended  to,  the  tracing  is  apt  to  be  in- 
verted, and  therefore  unreliable) ;  the  sliding  bar  must  be  so 
adapted  that  a  suitable  amount  of  movement  of  the  writing 
lever  is  obtained  (after  any  alteration  of  the  sliding  bar  to 
which  the  knife  edge  is  attached,  the  ivory  button  must  of 
course  be  again  carefully  reapplied  over  the  point  of  maximum 
apex-pulsation) ;  the  instrument  is  then  fixed  to  the  chest  by 
means  of  the  straps  (tracings  may  be  obtained  by  holding  the 
instrument  in  contact  with  the  chest-wall,  but  it  is,  I  think, 
advisable,  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  to  fix  the  instrument  and 
not  merely  to  hold  it). 

4.  Make  the  patient  expire  and  hold  his  breathy  and  while 
he  is  holding  his  breath  start  the  clocktvork  and  take  the  tracing. 

This  is  also  a  point  of  the  greatest  practical  importance, 
for,  if  the  tracing  is  taken  during  the  act  of  respiration  it 
becomes  complicated,  the  cardiac  impulse  being  interfered 
with  by  the  anterior  edge  of  the  left  lung,  and  the  movements 
of  the  chest  wall  which  attend  the  act  of  respiration  being 
communicated  to  the  writing  lever.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance therefore  to  take  the  tracing  during  complete  expira- 
tion (for  then  the  anterior  edge  of  the  left  lung  is  retracted, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  heart  is  in 
direct  contact  with  the  chest  wall),  and  while  the  patient  holds 
his  breath  (in  order  that  the  movements  of  the  lever  may 
represent  the  cardiac  impulse  only,  and  not  be  complicated  by 
the  respiratory  movements  of  the  chest  wall).  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  the  acts  of  inspiration  and  expiration 
materially  modify  the  condition  of  the  intra-cardiac  circulation. 
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Unfortunately  these  ideal  conditions  cannot  always  be 
obtained.  In  many  cases  of  cardiac  disease  the  patient  is 
suiTering  from  dyspnoea,  and  is  quite  unable  to  hold  his 
breath  ;  in  others,  again,  the  lungs  arc  emphysematous,  and 
during  expiration  the  greater  part,  or  even  the  whole  of  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  heart,  is  overlapped,  and  its  impulse 
therefore  obscured. 

ANALYSIS  OF  A  CARl)I(X;R.\PHIC  TRACING. 

The  analysis  of  cardiographic  tracings  is  attended  with 
great  difficulties,  and  some  important  points  arc  not  yet 
clearly  understood.  The  conclusions,  which  have  been 
arrived  at,  have  been  partly  drawn  from  observation  (such  as 
those  of  Chauveau  and  Marey)  made  by  recording  the  pres- 
sure within  the  cardiac  cavities  of  the  lower  animals,  eg.  the 
horse  ;  partly  from  tracings  taken  from  the  exposed  hearts  of 
the  lower  animals,  the  button  of  the  tambour  being  in  direct 
contact  with  the  exterior  of  the  ventricles;  and  partly  from 
cardiographic  tracings  taken  from  the  cardiac  impulse  as  felt 
on  the  chest  wall  of  men. 

A  cardiographic  tracing  consists  of  a  scries  of  curves 
(sec  fig.  301 ),  each  one  of  which  corresponds  to  a  complete 
cardiac  revolution,  i.e,  the  time  which  elapses  from  the  com- 
mencement of  one  ventricular  systole  to  the  termination  of 


Frc.   301.   Xfirrria/ CarJiographu  trafiH^.^iA/ifr  Gatahin.) 

the  ventricular  diastole.  Each  individual  cardiac  curve  (see 
fig.  302  A  to  B)  is  composed  of  two  portions,  1  and  2,  which 
represent  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  ventricles  respec- 
tively ;  and  since  cardiographic  tracings  in  man  arc  usually 
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taken  from  the  left  apex-beat,  it  is  the  systole  and  diastole 
of  the  left  ventricle  which  is  most  accurately  represented. 
I  n  the  following  description  I  shall  then,  for  the  sake  of  sim- 
plicity, limit  my  remarks  to  the  left  heart.^ 


Fig.  302. — Normal  cardiographic  wave. — {Enlarged  and  modified  from  GaUt^in.) 

A.  B.  base  line;    i,  systolic,  and  2  diastolic  portions  of  the  tracing;    for 
the  significance  of  the  other  letters  see  text  (p.  760,  ei  seq.) 


The  systolic  portion  of  the  tracing. 

The  systolic  portion  of  the  tracing  taken  from  the  apex- 
impulse  in  man,  may  for  descriptive  purposes,  be  divided  into 
the  following  parts  : — 

1.  A  line  of  ascent  (a'  to  d). 

2.  A  summit  or  apex  (d). 

3.  A  line  of  descent  (d  to  c). 

Professor  Michael  Foster  concludes  that  the  down-stroke 
from  d  to  a  (in  fig.  303)  corresponds  to  the  relaxation  of  the 

'  In  normal  cardiographic  tracings  the  whole  of  each  indi\'idual  cardiac  curve 
or  wave  is  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  normal  sphygmographic  or  pulse  curve,  situ- 
ated above  the  base  line  of  the  tracing,  i.e.  a  line  drawn  through  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  up-stroke  of  succeeding  curves  or  waves ;  but  the  commencement  of 
the  up-stroke  is  situated  above  the  portion  of  the  cardi(^praphic  curve  which 
represents  the  ventricular  diastole  (see  fig.  301).  The  hyperdicrotic  pulse  curve 
presents  the  same  character. 
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ventricles,  and  if  this  interpretation  is  to  be  applied  to  trac- 
ings taken  from  the  apex-beat  of  man,  the  whole  of  the  down- 
stroke  ought  to  be  included  in  the  diastolic  and  not  in  the 
systolic  portion  of  the  tracing.  But  as  Dr  Galabin  points 
out,  the  second  sound  in  man  is  usually  heard  to  occur 
towards  the  termination  rather  than  at  the  commencement 
of  the  line  of  descent,  and  if  this  is  so,  and  if,  as  Professor  M. 
Foster  points  out,  *  at  the  actual  closure  of  the  semilunar 
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Fig.  303. — '  Normal  heart  curve  showing  changes  in  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  of  the  ventricle  obtained  from  the  cat  by  a  light  recording  lever  moved 
by  a  button  which  pressed  gently  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  ventricle.  The  time 
curve  gives  50  double  vibrations  per  second,  and  lines  have  been  drawn  to  show 
the  duration  of  the  different  phases  of  the  ventricular  movement.  aXah  corre* 
sponds  to  the  distension  of  the  ventricle  including  the  auricular  systole,  the  wave- 
like rise  during  this  period  being  due  to  the  increase  in  the  diameter  of  the  ventricle 
resulting  from  the  entrance  into  it  of  the  contents  of  the  auricle.  The  period 
from  ^  to  (  corresponds  to  the  time  from  the  commencement  of  the  ventricular 
contraction  to  the  moment  when  the  organ  has  completed  its  change  in  shape 
from  a  flattened  to  a  more  rounded  form.  The  highest  part  of  the  curve  corre* 
sponds  also  in  time  with  the  opening  of  the  semilunar  valves  as  well  as  the  firm 
dosure  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves.  The  duration  of  this  period  in  this  case 
is  only  about  3-50ths  of  a  second.  The  period  from  r  to  </  is  that  during  which  the 
ventricle  having  grasped  its  contents  is  emptying  its  cavity  and  remaining  con* 
tracted.  It  can  be  seen  that  only  during  the  first  half  of  this  period  is  there  any 
marked  descent  of  the  lever  point ;  in  other  words,  the  antero-posterior  diameter 
does  not  continue  to  diminish  during  the  whole  period  of  the  systole,  indicating 
that  little  or  no  blood  was  thrown  out  during  the  second  half  of  this  period,  the 
ventricle  remaining  simply  contracted  after  having  emptied  its  cavity.  The 
period  from  c^  to  a  is  that  during  which  the  ventricular  muscle  is  relaxing.  Here, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  there  is  no  period  of  pause  between  the  close  of  the 
relaxation  of  the  ventricle  and  the  commencement  of  the  succeeding  distension. 
The  tracing  gives  no  evidence  as  to  the  time  of  closure  of  the  semilunar  valves.* — 
\Text-Book  of  Pkysiol^y^  by  Professor  M.  Foster,  fourth  edition,  p.  147.) 
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valves,  giving  rise  to  the  second  sound,  the  ventricle  has 
just  finished  its  systole  and  is  b^inning  to  relax/  it  would 
appear  that  during  the  commencement  of  the  down-stroke 
the  ventricles  are  still  in  systole. 

The  tracings  of  Chauveau  and  Marey,  represented  in 
fig.  304,  afford,  I  think,  some  corroboration  of  this  view.  It 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  figure  that  the  down-stroke 
of  the  third  tracing,  taken  from  the  outside  of  the  chest,  is 
already  considerably  advanced  before  the  sudden  descent  of 
tlic  intra-ventricular  pressure,  which  marks  the  relaxation  of 
the  ventricles  (in  the  second  tracing),  occurs. 


FlO.  304. — Simultaneous  trtuings^  from  the  itUerior  of  the  right  aurieie^  frem  the 
interior  of  the  right  ventricle^  and  of  the  eardiae  impulse  in  the  horu, 
—[.After  Chauveau  atui  Marey, ^     To  be  read  from  left  to  right. 

The  upper  curve  represents  changes  taking  place  within  the  auricle,  the  middle 
curve,  changes  within  the  ventricle.  The  lower  cur%'e  represents  the  variations  of 
pressure  transmitted  to  a  lever  outside  the  chest  and  constituting  the  cardiac 
impulse.  A  complete  cardiac  cycle,  beginning  at  the  close  of  the  ventricular 
systole,  is  comprised  between  the  thick  vertical  lines  I.  and  II.  The  thin  vertical 
lines  represent  tenths  of  a  second. 

lilt'  line  of  ascent  or  upstroke  (a'  to  d,  figs.  301  and  302) 
represents  the  impulse  which  is  produced  against  the  chest- 
wall  by  the  rounding  and  hardening  of  the  walls  of  the  ven- 
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tricle  which  attend  the  commencement  of  the  ventricular 
systole.  The  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  therefore,  com- 
mences suddenly. 

The  commencement  of  the  up-strokc  slightly  precedes  the 
first  sound  of  the  heart  which  occurs  during  the  ascent  of  the 
lever  (a  fact  whicn  is  determined  by  listening  to  the  heart 
sounds  and  watching  the  exact  position  of  the  lever  of  the 
cardiograph  when  the  first  sound  occurs),  and  which  reaches 
its  maximum  intensity  as  the  lever  approaches  the  summit 
of  the  up-stroke.  The  closure  of  the  auriculo-vcntricular 
valves  (the  sudden  tension  of  which  is,  as  we  have  previously 
seen,  the  main  cause  of  the  first  sound  of  the  heart)  occurs, 
therefore,  during  the  up-stroke.  In  some  tracings  the  up- 
stroke is  not  quite  straight,  but  is  broken  by  a  slight  interrup- 
tion or  wave  (b)  (see  fig.  305)  which  is  supposed  to  indicate 
the  closure  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves.  This  wave  is 
only  occasionally  present. 


Fig.  305,— Can/w^rd^^iV  fraritti; /rotti  a  cat  of  aarfu  abstrttetien  nnd  rtgurgifa- 
tioH,  with  some  mitrai  vegur^itaiton^  shtnviMg  the  unrt'e  ^,  ifhirh  is  suppoita 
to  indicate  ehsurt  of  the  mitrai  va/tv, — \Afttr  Sansem. ) 

The  closure  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  'might  be  expected,* 
&ays  Dr  Galabin,  *  to  produce  first,  a  slight  check,  and  then  an  accclera- 
lion  in  the  ascent  ;  the  check,  due  to  the  shock  of  the  blood  against  the 
vah'cs  impelling  the  heart  in  the  direction  of  its  base  ;  the  acceleration, 
in  consequence  of  the  increased  hardening  of  the  ventricle  as  soon  as  it 
meets  with  resistance.' ' 


The   opening   of    the   aortic   valves   corresponds  to   the 
summit  of  the  up-stroke  or  line  of  ascent  {d\  and  is  separated, 

'  Ou/$  Hospitai  Rtportt  1875.  p.  374. 
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therefore,  from  the  commencement  of  the  hardening  of  the 
walls  of  the  ventricle  by  a  distinct  interval.^ 

With  the  opening  of  the  aortic  valve  there  is,  as  we  would 
expect,  a  fall  of  the  lever  corresponding  to  the  relief  which  is 
afforded  to  the  ventricle  by  the  discharge  of  the  first  portion 
of  its  contents  into  the  aorta.  This  fall  is  most  marked  when 
the  ventricle  contracts  suddenly,  and  when  the  resistance  to 
the  opening  of  the  valve  is  slight ;  vice  versd  it  is  least  marked 
when  the  ventricle  contracts  slowly,  and  when  there  is  a  con- 
siderable obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the 
ventricle  into  the  aorta.  The  obstruction  may  be  situated 
at  the  aortic  orifice  (as  in  stenosis),  or  in  the  peripheral 
vessels  (as  in  chronic  Bright's  disease).  The  apex  wave  is 
probably  also  in  part  due  to  the  inertia  of  the  instrument. 
In  the  tracing  taken  directly  from  the  ventricle  of  the  cat 
(see  fig.  303)  the  descent  of  the  lever,  after  the  bursting  open 
of  the  aortic  valve,  is  seen  to  be  very  slight. 

After  the  aortic  valve  has  been  opened,  the  ventricle,  under 
normal  circumstances,  continues  to  contract  for  a  considerable 
time.  In  tracings  taken  directly  from  the  exterior  of  the 
ventricle  (as  in  fig.  303),  the  period  is  probably  represented, 
as  Dr  M.  Foster  points  out,  by  the  portion  of  the  tracing 
which  is  included  between  the  letters  r  and  ^/.  In  tracings 
taken  from  the  apex-impulse  of  man,  the  ventricular  systole 
probably  also  includes  (as  has  been  previously  pointed 
out)  a  portion  of  the  subsequent  down  stroke  {d  to  g  in 
fig.  302.) 

During  the  first  part  of  this  period  (/>.  the  part  of  the 
tracing  which  immediately  follows  c  in  f[g.  303,  and  d  in 
fig.  302),  the  blood  is  being  expelled  into  the  aorta  ;  during 
the  last  part  of  the  period  (the  part  of  the  trace  immediately 
preceding  d  in  fig.  303,  and  g  in  fig.  302)  the  ventricle  is 
empty,  but  still  in  a  state  of  contraction. 

A  well  marked  wave  (/)  precedes  the  sudden  descent  of 
the  lever  in  the  normal  cardiographic  tracing  from  the  apex 

'  The  apex  [d),  of  course,  also  represents  the  opening  of  the  pulmonary  valve, 
which  event  is,  under  norma]  circumstances,  synchronous  with  the  opening  of  the 
aortic  segments. 
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beat  of  man  (see  figs.  301  and  302),  but  is  not  so  well  marked 
in  the  tracing  taken  directly  from  the  ventricle  of  the  cat. 
(Sec  fig.  303.)  Its  exact  significance  is  not  definitely  deter- 
mined. Dr  Galabin  thinks  that  it  is  due  to  the  locomotion 
of  the  heart  as  a  whole.^  Dr  Sansom  is  of  opinion  that  the 
wave  represents  forcible  distention  of  the  aorta  at  the  end  of 
the  ventricular  systole." 

Between  the  apex  of  the  up-strokc  (</)  and  the  curve  (/),  a 
small  wave  (r)  is  sometimes  seen.  Observers  are  not  agreed 
as  to  its  exact  significance  ;  possibly  it  may,  I  think,  represent 
the  resistance  which  the  ventricle  meets  with  (or  rather  the 
powerful  contraction  which  is  necessitated  on  the  part  of  the 
ventricle)  as  it  forces  the  blood  into  the  arterial  system,  after 
the  aortic  valve  has  been  opened. 

The  exact  point  in  the  tracing  which  marks  the  closure 
of  the  aortic  valves  is  difficult  to  determine,  and  is  not  yet 
definitely  settled.  Professor  M.  Foster  states  with  regard  to 
this  point,  '  Hence  we  may  infer,  and  the  conclusion  may  be 
supported  by  other  arguments,  that  at  the  actual  closure  of 
the  semilunar  valves,  giving  rise  to  the  second  sound,  the 
ventricle  has  just  finished  its  systole  and  is  beginning  to 
relax.  If  this  view  be  correct,  the  time  of  the  closure  of  the 
valves  is  not  indicated  on  the  cardiographic  tracing  by  any 
special  mark,  but  coincides  with  the  commencement  of  the 
sudden  fall  of  the  lever/'  us  at  d  in  fig.  303. 

If  we  include  a  portion  of  the  line  of  descent  in  the  systolic 
portion  of  the  tracing,  the  closure  of  the  aortic  valves  should 
occur  near  the  termination,  rather  than  at  the  commencement, 
of  the  line  of  descent ;  and  in  support  of  this  view  Dr  Galabin 
states  that  under  normal  circumstances,  and  more  especially 
when  the  arterial  blood  pressure  is  low,  the  second  sound  can 

•  In  speaking  of  this  wave  Dr  Galabin  says,  *Thus  we  see  l  hat /corresponds 
in  time  to  the  maximum  contractinn  of  the  ventricle.  Since,  however,  when  it 
lakes  the  fonn  of  an  elevation  in  the  positive  tracing,  it  cannot  be  due  to  the  con- 
traction of  the  vcntriclt:  as  »]ch;  its  cause  must  be  sought  in  wme  coincident 
occturence,  and  (his  can  only  be  the  locomotion  of  the  he&rt  as  a  whole,* — \Guys 
Hoifitai  Reports,  1875,  p.  270.) 

•  Diagnosis  of  Dtstasfs  of  the  Hearty  p.  257. 

'  Tixt  Book  ef  Phyn^i^y^  fourth  edition,  p.  150. 
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be  heard  to  occur  towards  the  termination  rather  than  at  the 
commencement  of  this  portion  of  the  tracing.  He  concludes 
and,  with  his  opinion,  Dr  Sansom  also  agrees,  that  the  slight 
notch  g^  which  is  seen  in  some  tracings  (more  especially  when 
the  arterial  pressure  is  low),  *  if  not  produced  in  the  instrument 
may  indicate  the  moment  at  which  the  valves  close.'^ 

When  the  blood  pressure  in  the  aorta  is  high,  the  second 
sound  is  heard  to  occur  near  the  commencement,  rather  than 
near  the  termination  of  the  line  of  descent,  and  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  conclude  that  under  such  circumstances  the 
aortic  segments  are  closed  before  the  relaxation  of  the  ven- 
tricle has  fairly  commenced.  In  cases  of  this  description 
{ue.  high  arterial  tension)  the  wave^  is  not  seen  in  the  tracing. 

(The  wave  g  does  not,  it  must  be  observed,  correspond  to 
the  waves  r,  e\  c'\  in  fig.  304,  which,  as  Professor  M,  Foster 
very  forcibly  points  out,  can  hardly,  as  has  been  supposed, 
represent  the  closure  of  the  aortic  valves.) 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  systolic  portion  of  the  cardiographic 
tracing  of  man,  which  commences  at  the  point  a'  in  (ig,  302, 
probably  includes  a  portion  of  the  line  of  descent  (/to  c)  and 
probably  terminates  somewhere  about  the  point  g;  the  closure 
of  the  aortic  valves  is  probably  represented  by  the  notch  g 
which  occurs  in  some  tracings,  more  especially  when  the 
arterial  blood-pressure  is  low  ;  the  line  of  ascent  {a  to  d) 
corresponds  to  the  contraction  and  rounding  of  the  ven- 
tricles ;  the  apex  (d)  to  the  bursting  open  of  the  aortic 
valves ;  the  wave  {b)  probably  represents  the  closure  of  the 
auriculo-ventricular  valves;  the  wave  f*')  possibly  represents 
the  resistance  which  the  left  ventricle  meets  with  in  propelling 
its  blood,  after  the  aortic  valves  have  been  opened,  into  the 
arterial  system  ;  the  wave  {/)  is  probably  due  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  heart  as  a  whole,  and  probably  represents  the 
distention  of  the  aorta  which  accompanies  the  emptying  of 
the  left  ventricle. 

The  summit  of  the  systolic  portion  of  the  tracing  {d  iof^ 
is  broad  and  sustained  in  hypertrophy  ;  narrow  and  sharp 
in  dilatation  and  in  all  conditions  in  which  the  contraction  of 

'   Ou/s  Hospital  Reports,  1 87  5.  p.  274. 
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the  left  ventricle  is  sharp,  short  and  unsustained  in  conditions 
therefore  of  cardiac  failure.      (See  figs.  306,  307  and  308.) 


Fic,  306.  Fig.  307. 

Flo.  247. — C%\rJi9graphk  traiing  in  Hyfitrtrophy  oj  the  lift  vtttirkli,     KAfit9 

Gatabitt. ) 

*  Hniily  L..  xx.  8.  I.x>ucJ  systolic  murmur  at  the  apex,  preceded  by  a  very  faint 
rumbling  found.  A  pmytolic  murmur  has  been  hrord  prcvioubfy.  Heart  much 
hypcitrophicO,  P.  96/     {Guys  Hospital  Mtports,  1875.  p.  313. ) 

FlU,  248. — CaniiOj^sfihic  trm-in^  in  Ayperfrv/^y  af  tk€  Uft  vtHtricU. — KAfler 

Galt^iit. ) 

'ThniiuLs  C  %(.  36.  Chronic  Bright*s  disease  with  aiheromaious  arteries. 
The  cardinc  impulke  was  very  powerful,  but  no  numnur  was  heard,  P.  63.* — {Gu/t 
ii<ispital  Heporti,  1875.  p.  312.) 


Fig,  yA^—CarMogrmm  lu  a  fas*  of  txophthalmic  foUrt. — {Afttr  Galabin.\ 

'  Rebecca  S.,  aet.  20.  Mitral  regurgitation  combined  with  exophthalmic 
guitre.  Heart  dtlatcvl  and  hy|>crtrophicd.  PuLtr  1 10.'—  t  Guy's  Hospital  Hepvrti, 
1875.  P-  3i4». 

In  addition,  a  series  of  irregular  (serrated)  curves  is  seen  in 
the  systolic  portion  of  the  tracing,  in  some  cases  in  which 
rough  systolic  murmurs  can  be  heard,  or  systolic  thrills  fell, 
over  the  precordial  region. 
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The  diastolic  portion  of  the  tracing. 

Under  normal  circumstances  the  diastole  of  the  ventricle 
commences  with,  or  more  accurately  just  before,  the  closure 
of  the  aortic  valves,  which  event  is,  as  we  have  seen,  probably- 
represented  in  some  tracings  by  the  notch  g.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ventricular  diastole,  the  elastic  recoil  or 
expansion  of  the  ventricle  occurs,  the  mitral  valve  is  burst  open, 
and  blood  flows  from  the  left  auricle  into  the  left  ventricle  ; 
the  auricular  contraction  or  systole  then  occurs,  and  is  almost 
immediately  succeeded  by  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle. 

Now,  by  observing  the  character  of  the  diastolic  portion 
of  the  tracing  (the  part  numbered  2  in  fig.  302)  we  obtain 
information  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  ventricle  is  being 
filled,  and  since  the  filling  of  the  left  ventricle  depends  to  a 
large  extent  upon  the  condition  of  the  mitral  orifice,  wc 
obtain,  in  some  cases,  information  as  to  the  condition  of  that 
valvular  orifice.  Further,  we  are  able,  in  some  cases,  to  note 
the  character  of  the  auricular  contraction,  and  so  to  form  a 
judgment  as  to  the  condition  of  the  auricular  muscle.  If  we 
grant  that  the  closure  of  the  aortic  valve  occurs  towards  the 
termination  of  the  line  of  descent  from  /  to  r,  the  diastolic 
portion  of  the  tracing  may  be  said  to  be  represented,  under 
normal  circumstances,  by  a  slow  and  gradual  ascent  inter- 
rupted by  two  or  three  small  waves  {k^  /,  and  a). 

When  the  blood-flow  into  the  ventricle  is  unusually  rapid, 
as  it  is  for  instance  in  free  regurgitation  through  the  aortic 
or  mitral  orifices,  and  more  especially  when  both  aortic  and 
mitral  regurgitation  are  present,  the  line  of  ascent  which 
marks  the  diastolic  filling  of  the  ventricles  is  much  more 
abrupt  than  usually.     (See  figs.  309  and  310.) 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  blood-flow  into  the  ventricle 
is  abnormally  slow,  as  it  is  in  mitral  stenosis,  the  diastolic 
portion  of  the  tracing  may  be  of  much  longer  duration  than 
in  health.*     (See  fig.  311.) 

'  I  say  may  be,  for  in  mitral  stenosis  the  rhythm  is  often  pen-erted  ;  the  left 
auricle  is  apt  to  contract  at  irregular  intervals,  and  in  some  of  the  indixidual 
cardiographic  curves  the  diastolic  portion  may  l>c  shortened,  while  in  the 
majority  it  is,  as  we  should  expect,  increased. 
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F)G.  309.  —  Curj'/tf^iiw  in  u  laa  of  aottn  ri^ttt i<Hation. — \Aftt9'  Ga/a^iri.) 
'The  heart  was  much  dilAtcti,  ihca(>cx  bcal  being  in  the  Mxth  intercostal qMce, 
ami  external  to  the  line  of  the  nipple.  The  j-'uIk  tracing  showed  exiremc 
collapse  in  the  diastolic  portion,  and  an  almost  entire  ate»enLe  uf  the  tidal  wave. 
From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  rq^rgitatiun  was  very  free,  aiid  the  coiilrac- 
tionk  uf  the  h^art  &hori  and  incomplete.  The  tracing  is  partly  inverted,  aitd  0 
retraction  occurs  <luring  the  latter  part  of  systole,  followe*!  \jy  a  sudden  recoil.' 
—{Ouys  thipita!  fifperit,  1875.  p.  312.) 


Frc.  310. — (SardiOf^ratn  Jri^ni  a  <:ase  oj  aortii  r<^urf;ifation  tJtiJ  o<\(/rtt(fip»  fpm- 
tiM€ii  xiHth  Mitral  rtf^Hrj^ttadon  shinvin^;  marked  (i^<tnt  of  the  lint  mdicatit^ 
iutrO'Vfttfritulitr  prr-txfirt'  liurini;  JinstoU. — ( Afttr  Snttsom.  \ 
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'10.   3M. —  C'afMtf^raphw  f  fan  tig  tn  a  iose  0/  mitml  j/rnouu — {After  Gatal'iti  ) 
'Matilda  A.,  ict,  37.     Long,  rough,  presystolic  murmur,  commencitig  imme* 
dialely  fruiii  the  scci'ml  M>und,  and  leading  up  lo  ihc  first  sound.      PuUe  57-'— 
KGrny's  Hoipitai  Repirtx,  11175,  P-  3U'^ 

The  iiuration  of  the  diastolic  portion  of  the  tracing  in- 
dicates the  length  of  the  ventricular  diastole  ;  the  mode  of 
ascent,  the  manner  in  which  the  ventricle  is  being  filled. 

c  c  c 
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The  presence  of  rou^^h  presystolic  or  diastolic  mitral  mur- 
murs and  thrills,  is  in  some  cases  manifcmcd  in  the  tracing 
by  a  series  of  fine  serrated  cur\'es,  which  occasionally  also 
mark  the  presence  of  a  rough  diastolic  aortic  murmur' 
(See  figs.  312  and  313.) 


Kk;.  312.  hici.  313. 

FtG,  312. — CarJiof^raphif  traring  tn  a  nu*  of  Mtitral sttHosis, — {,A/U^  diSahin,\ 
'George  M..  a.H.  19.     Umg,  Inuit,  ami  harsh  presystolic  munnuT.  crroi 
immediately  from  (he  ^ecoml  maiikI  wid  running  up  to  the  Ar^l  Mmnd.     f*ul»r 
The  letter  a.  inilicaic^  ihc  prohnbte  commencement  of  the  annoilar  conirmaioa.' 
{Gh/s  Ihspitat  Reports^  1S75,  p.  314-) 

Flu.  313.  —  Cdrdi&gram fram  a  tmt  t\f  aj> i li  tc^u'-^ttaiu'it  ~'AfUr  i^u-ji^im.  1 
'  Thum&s  S..  xt.  45.     The  •lia'ttulic  murmui  wiu  ver}'  loud  and  accompatiieO 
by  a  thrill  fell  at  the  apex,  P.  74.*—  lO'w/i  /fatft'lai  Kr^rh,  1875,  p.  313.) 

The  exact  significance  of  the  wave  k  (see  fit^.  302),  which 
occurs  near  the  commencement  of  the  diastolic  portion  of 
the  tracin<^  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  Dr  Galabin  thinks  that 
it  probably  indicates  a  slight  movement  forward  of*'  -t 

as  a  whole  caused  by  the  reflux  (\i  blood  which  * 
aortic  valve.'  Dr  Sansom  has  found  the  wave  i6  to  be  mn«t 
constantly  ass(Kiatcd  with  sutftiefntt-ss  in  the  action  of  the 
ventricles,  and  he  states  that  suddenness  of  the  action  of  the 
ventricles,  and  especially  of  the  diastolic  relaxation,  appear** 
therefore  to  be  the  probable  cause  of  its  high  development* 

When  the  blood-flow  into  the  auricle  is  rapid,  the  wave  /• 
may  not  be  perceptible,  but  may  be  merged  with  the  rapid 
rise  which  is  present  in  the  whole  of  the  diastolic  portion 
o(  the  tracing.  *  In  some  cases  of  ver)*  free  regurgitation 
with,  at    the   same   time,   great  hypertrophy,  there   is  not/ 

'  The  vjtirstiunih  uf  (tianioUc  aortic  mormunt  are  Mld^^tn  wsflideolly  roogh  to  Ix 
(l«m[m»trat«Yt  in  ihih  manner. 

•  Gux't  N«f/*Hai  AV/kW/,  1875,  p.  376. 

*  Oiaxn0tis  cf  Distant  c/tAt  fff^rt^  p.  j6a. 


Analysis  of  a  Ca^'diographic  tracing,  771 

according  to  Dr  Galabin,  *  a  gr.idual  ascent  leading  up  to  the 
systole,  but  a  very  marked  rise  followed  by  a  fall.  It  seems 
that  the  aortic  pressure  being  raised  to  a  very  high  point  in 
systole,  causes  the  blood  to  flow  back  into  the  ventricle  with  a 
powerful  momentum  during  diastole,  which  produces  its  effect 
on  the  trace,  not  only  by  raising  the  ventricular  pressure,  but 
by  impelling  the  heart  bodily  against  the  ribs.**  In  one  case , 
of  this  description,  observed  by  Dr  Galabin,  the  impulse  cor- 
responding to  the  wave  k  was  so  great,  as  actually  to  be  mis- 
taken for  the  apex-beat  produced  by  the  ventricular  contrac- 
tion itself. 

The  wave  /  seems  to  correspond  to  the  blood-flow  from 
the  auricle  into  the  ventricle,  or  the  *  passive  venous  flow,*  as 
it  has  been  termed,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  blood  current  pro- 
duced by  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  wall  of  the  auricle. 

The  wave  (a)  which  is  seen  in  many  normal  tracings,  but 
only  when  the  apex-beat  is  well  defined  and  the  tracing  a 
good  one.  is  acknowledged  by  all  authorities  to  represent  the 
contraction  of  the  auricle.  When  this  wave  {a)  is  well 
marked,  we  may  infer  that  the  muscular  wall  of  the  left 
auricle  is  contracting  forcibly.  The  height  and  breadth  of 
the  wave  {ci)  are  indications  of  the  force  of  the  auricular  con- 
traction, provided  that  there  is  no  obstruction  at  the  mitral 
orifice.  Its  exaggeration  is,  in  fact,  in  many  cases  an  indi- 
cation of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  auricle.  Now  hypertrophy 
of  the  left  auricle  may  occur  both  in  mitral  regurgitation  and 
in  mitral  stenosis.  In  the  former  case  (mitral  regurgitation)]! 
the  duration  of  the  ventricular  diastole  is  shortened,  and  thcj 
diastolic  portion  of  the  trace  is  represented  by  a  rapid  ascent  \ 
in  some  cases  of  this  description  the  wave  a  is  merged  in  the 
general  rapid  ascent,  in  others  it  is  differentiated  and  distinct. 
In  the  latter  (mitral  stenosis),  the  diastolic  portion  of  the 
tracing  is  unduly  prolonged,  and  if  the  stenosis  is  consider- 
able, even  although  the  muscular  wall  of  the  left  auricle  is 
hypertrophied,  the  wave  a  may  not  be  exaggerated,  in  fact,  it 
may  not  be  present,  the  obstruction  of  the  mitral  orifice  pre- 
venting, as   it  were,  the  force  of  the   auricular   contraction 

'  Guy  s  Hospital  Riports^  1875,  j).  279. 
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being  communicated  to  the  recording  lever  of  the  cardiograph. 
In  other  cases  of  mitral  stenosis  in  which  the  obstruction  is 
not  very  great,  and  in  which  the  wall  of  the  left  auricle  is 
hypcrtrophicd,  the  wave  (a)  is  exaggerated.  In  others,  it  (*?) 
does  not  immediately  precede  the  ventricular  systole,  but 
occurs  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  diastolic  portion  of  the  trac- 
ing, the  auricular  contraction  occurring  earlier  in  the  diastole 
than  normal.  In  exceptional  circumstances  the  rhythm  of 
the  auricular  contractions  may,  it  would  appear,  be  still 
further  interfered  witli,  such  at  all  events  seems  to  be  the 
most  probable  explanation  of  a  cardiogram  published  by 
Galabin  (see  fig.    'S\^^)\    in    that   case,  which  was  probably. 


Fio.  514.  — Can//«%'mm  fr^m  a  out  of  {f)  mitral  fttnatht  shmving  two  smfvmJkr 

tontruitumi  {a^  a^)f0r  one  v/Mtriinfar  btuif      iAftfr  Caiahi**  \ 


though  not  certainly,  a  case  of  mitral  s'enosis,  the  diastolH 
portion  of  the  trace  was  enormously  prolonged,  and  in  man; 
of  the  cardiographic  curves  two  auricular  contractions  ap- 
peared to  be  present ;  in  other  words,  each  auricular  contrac- 
tion was  not,  as  under  ordinary  circumstances,  followed  by  a 
contraction  of  the  ventricle. 

The  special  characters  of  the  cardiographic  tracing  in  the 
individual  valvular  lesions  have  previously  been  dcscnbcd, 
and  need  not  again  be  detailed. 

Inverted  tracings. — In  describing  the  manner  in  which  ll 
cardiograph  is  to  be  applied,  it  has  been  stated  that  unless^ 
the  button  of  the  instrument  is  very  accurately  adjusted  to 
the  maximum  point  of  pulsation  of  the  apex-beat,  the  tracing 
is  apt  to  be  inverted  ;  beyond  a  certain  area  in  fact  the 
(positive)  impulse  of  the  heart  ag.iinst  the  chc**t  wall  is 
replaced  by  (negative)  suction  or  retraction,  and  when  the 
button  of  the  cardiograph  is  placed  over  the  area  of  retrac- 


Ana/ysts  of  a  Cardiographic  (raciitg. 


lion,  a  negative  or  inverted  tracing  Is  obtained.  BetAvecn  the 
(positive)  area  of  impulse  and  the  (negative)  area  of  retraction, 
there  is,  in  many  cases,  an  intermediate  area  which  yields  a 
mixed  tracing  (partly  positive  and  partly  negative.) 

Inverted  tracings  may  be  deciphered  by  means  of  a  mirror; 
or  may  be  read  as  positive  if  they  arc  turned  upside  down 
and  read  from  right  to  left. 

Completely  inverted  tracings  kr'e  of  some  value,  but  no 
importance  should  be  attached  to  mixed  tracings  (partly 
positive  and  partly  negative). 

The  following  cardiograms,  copied  from  Galabin,  are  good 
illustrations  of  negative  tracings.    (See  figs.  315, 316,  and  317.) 


Km..  ii7- 

Flos.  315,  316  »nH  J17.  — /mv/-/*./  tratingt.— {After  Galtthim.  \ 

'  tnrrrtcd  tracingit  mken  in  Hiffcrcnl  <utuaiion«  from  a  htnlthy  heart  which 
gave  nA  posilive  impulse  anywhere.  Fig.  315  wa*  laUen  near  ihc  ufiual  position 
of  ihc  a|iex  l>cal ;  fig.  516  in  \\\c  epigastrium,  to  ihc  left  of  ihc  midiilc  line  ;  fig. 
317,  Also  in  the  epigastrium,  but  to  the  right  of  the  mitlHIe  1in«.* 

For  further  information  on  the  cardiograph,  the  reader  is 
referred  tn  the  writings  of  Foster,^  Galabin.*  and  Sansom  *  to 
which  I  am  largely  indebted  for  much  of  my  information  on 
the  subject. 

'  A  Ttxt  fiaoJt  ^  PMysioiifxy,  hy  Prefets^r  ,1A  Ffitttr^  p.  13S,  et  %eg. 

*  On  the  fnterprttation  0/  Cardiographk  Tnuingt  hy  t>t  A,  /..  oa/a^in 
Ou/s  //at/ffa/  /f//>crtj,  1875,  p.  361. 

*  Dia^Hfisij  9/ Oinatft  0/ the  Heart,  by  Dr  Sansmu  p.  all. 
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of  the  heart,  562 
— ' —   a  cause  of  aneurism  of  the  heart,  576 

of  rupture  of  the  heart,  652 

Aconite  In  the  treatment  of  pericarditis,  339 
Adherent  pericardium,  345 
diagnosis  of,  347 

physical  signs  of,  346 

prognosis  of,  352 

symptoms  of,  346 

treatment  of,  353 

Adventitious  products  in  thu  heart — su  New 

growths. 
Age,  in  aetiolc^y  of  cardiac  affections,  61 
Ague-type  of  ulcerative  endocarditis,  410 
Anbutt,  Dr  Clifford,  on  aetiology  of  aortic  incom* 
peience,  503 

un  morphia  in  mitral  dis* 

ease,  473 
Amyl  nitrite,  as  a  diuretic,  475 

in  treatment  of  angina  pectoris, 

686 
Ammonia,  in  treatment  of  cardiac  thrombi,  397 
Anaemia,  a  cause  of  fatty  heart,  639 

of  mitral  regurgitation,  425 

Anasnia,  pr<^essive  pernicious,  treatment  of,  464 
Anaemic  murmurs,  187 

Dr  Balfour's  theory  of,  190 

purely  pulmonary,  theory  of, 

205 

Dr  Russell's  theory  of,  200 

Aneurism  of  the  (thoracic)  aorta,  697 

aetiology  and  pathology  of,  ^98 

clinical  history  of,  701 

course  and  terminations  of,  721 

diagnosis  of,  722 

physical  signs  of,  707 

prognosis  of,  739 

symptoms  of,  703 

treatment  of,  740 

varieties  of,  697 

Aneurism  of  the  heart,  576 

aetiology  of,  576 

diagnoiis  of,  577 

pathology  of,  577 

^—  prognosis  of,  578 

symptoms  and  physical  signs  of, 

577 

•  treatment  of,  579 

Aneurism  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  404 


Angina  pectoris,  672 

Ectiolc^y  and  patholc^  of,  672 

diagnosis  of,  084 

prognosis  of,  686 

symptoms  and    physical  signs 

of,  680 

treatment  of,  688 

Aorta,  thoracic,  anatomical  course  and  relations 
of,  225 

—  —  auscultation  of,  230 

—  —         diseases  of,  690 

inspection  of,  225 

palpation  of,  228 

percussion  of,  229 

physical  examination  of,  224 

Aortic  obstruction — see  Aortic  stenosis. 
Aortic  valve,  construction  of,  498,  499 

rupture  of,  501 

Aortic  incnm|)etencc,  498 

,  xtiolc^  of,  498 

I  • clinical  histor)'  of,  509 

i  diagnosis  of,  516 

I  pathology  of,  500 

pathological      physioI<^y 

of,  505 

physical  signs  of,  511 

prognosis  of,  518 

symptoms  of,  509 

treatment  of,  519 

Aortic  second  sound,  accentuation  of,  145 

diminished  intensity  of,  150 

Aortic  stenosis,  521 

retiolt^  and  palholc^y  of,  521 

diagnosis  of,  526 

patnolc^cal  physiology  of,  522 

physical  signs  of,  524 

prt^nosisof,  530 

symptoms  of,  523 

treatment  of,  531 

Aortitis,  acute,  690 
Apex  of  the  heart,  bifi<l,  2 
Apex-beat,  loi 

inspection  of,  loi 

palpation  of,  103 

Apex  murmurs — see  Mitral  murmurs. 
Appendix  on  the  cardic^raph,  751 
Arcus  senilis,  in  fatty  heart,  644 
Arterial-blood  supply  of  the  heart,  10 
Arterial  pyxmia— /«  Ulcerative  endocarditis. 
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Arterial  tension,  increased,  causes  nf,  588 
Arteries  peripheral,  examination  of,  231  ■ 
Arsenic,  in  treatment  of  anaemia,  464,  471 
Atheroma,  691 

^etioli^y  of,  691 

dii^osis  of,  696 

patnolc^^  of,  693 

physical  signs  of,  695 

prognosis  of,  697 

symptoms  of,  695 

treatment  of,  697 

Atrophy  of  the  heart,  628 

eetiology    and    patho!^^ 

of,  629 

diagnosis  of,  632 

prognosis  of,  633 

— —  symptoms    and     physical 

signs  of,  631 

treatment  of,  633 

Atropia,  action  of,  on  the  heart,  35 
Attitude  in  cardiac  disease,  90 
Auricles,  contraction  of,  regulated  by  ventricle, 
16 

function  of,  3 

Auscultation,  134 
Auto-audible  heart  sounds,  155 
Automatic  mechanism  of  the  heart,  lo,  13 


Bftoterift  in  ulcerative  endocarditis — see   Mic- 
rococci. 
Balfour,  Dr  G.  W.,  on  anannic  murmurs,  190 

—    the  coronarj'  circulation, 

10 

—    the     (iuralinn    of    aortic 

aneuriMns,  72 1 
—    icKlidc    ijf    potassium   in 

aneurism,  741,  742 
--    mitral  stenosis,  484,  487 

—    pulmoHtiry  murmurs,  190 

—    reduplication     of    the 

second  sound,  166 

—    (Quincke's   pulmonary 

murmur,  554 
Barlow,  l)r,  on  ihextiology  of  emlocaniitis,  364 
mitral    stenosis, 

477 

on  the  relationship  of  endocarditis 

and  chorea,  363 
Barr,  Dr,  on  reduplication  of  the  heart  sounds, 

156,  159,  164 
Bartholow,  Dr,  on  the  treatment  of  chronic  myo- 
carditis, 575 
Hazy,   M.  le  Dr,  on  the    i)athol()gy  of  angina 

pectoris,  675 
Blood-letting — see  Venesection. 
Bloo<l-vesseis,  relationship  of,  to  the  heart,  39 

lone  of,  how  regulated,  40 

Brakcnridgc,  Dr,  on  caffeine,  474 


'  Breathing,  the  condition  of,  in  cardiac  aflcctioa 
90 
Bristowe,   Dr,  on  the  dyspnoea  of  anenriim 

746 
Broadhcnt,    Dr,   on    the   causes    of   increase 
arterial  tensicm,  5^ 

-  -         treatment     of     eoA\ 

carditis,  390 

—    -  treatment  of  increase 

arterial  tensi<Hi,  4^ 
Bninton,  Dr  Lauder,  on  angina  pectoris,  t^ 

— —  casca,  471 

nitrite  of  amjl,  6fl 

'  Bulging  of  prxcordia — see  Prsecordial  promii 
ence. 


Caffeine,  471,  474 

Calcification  of  arteries — see  Atheroma. 

Calf,  nerves  of  the  heart  of,  17 

Cancer  of  the  heart,  655 

Capillary  pulse  in  aortic  incompetence,  514 

Cardiac  dulncss—  set  Dulncss. 

impulse — see  Impulse. 

muscle — see  Muscle. 

nenes,  17 

sounds^j«  .Sounds. 

Carditis — see  Myocarditis. 
Cardic^raph,  751 

forms  of,  753 

information  to  be  derived   fron 

751 

mode  of  application,  757 

Casca,  471 

Case-taking,  nielhcxl  of,  58 

Cerncal  cardiac  branches  of  the  pneuin()ga:>(ri4 

24 
Chauveau,  Professor,  on    the  interpretation  < 
cardic^raphic  tracings,  76 

on     the     production    < 

murmurs,  169 
Chcyne-Stokes'  respiration,  68 

clinical  investigation  of.  So 

theories  of,  71 

Chor(he  Icndinea*.  rupture  of,  427 
Chorea,  endocanlitis  in,  377 
Church,  Dr,  on  atrophy  of  the  heart.  630 
Circulation,  the  course  of  the,  3 

■  in  the  firtus,  54 

Cirrhosis  of  the  heart — see  Chronic  my<>carditi: 
Cirrhosis  of  kidnev,  hyi>ertrophy  of  heart  ii 

588 
Cirrhosis  of  lung,  a  cause  of  dilatation  ami  hrpei 
trophyof  the  heart.  59 
-     —        of  displacement  of  ih 
heart,  109 
Co-arclation  of  the  aortic  arch,  746 
CohlKtM,  Dr  T.  S.,  on   hydatid  disease  of  ih 

heart,  656 
Colour  of  the  face  in  cardiac  affectiMis,  S7 
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Compensation  of   cardiac    lesions,    patholog)' 

o<53 
Complaints  of  the  patient  in  cardiac  affections, 

63 
Concentric  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  581 
Congenital  atrophy  of  the  heart,  639 

disease  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  542 

Convallaria  majalis,  471 
Coronary  arteries,  atheroma  of, 

circulation  in,  10 

Cf^ronary  circulation  in  aortic  incompetence,  508 

— —     plexus  of  nerves,  18 
CoTTiean*s  pulse,  513 
Cough,  81 
Cyanosis,  87,  548 
Cyon  and  Ludwig,  Professors,  on  cardio-inhibi- 

tory  action,  2<J 
Cysts  in  the  heart,  656 


Ouchenne,  Dr,  on  faradism  in  angina  pectoris, 

688 
Dudgeon's  sph^mc^aph,  238 

advantages     claimed 

for.  235 

mode  of  applying,  346 

Dugoi^,  the  heart  of,  2 
Dulness,  deep  or  relative,  127 

superficial  or  absolute,  122 

Dulness,  praecordial,  diminished,  132 

causes  of,  133 

diffierential    diagnosis    of, 

>33 
Dulness,  pnccordial,  increased,  12S 

— —         differential    diagnosis    of, 

129 
Dyspnoea,  in  cardiac  affections,  66 
in  mitral  lesions,  440 


Deep  cardiac  plexus,  19 

Deep  cardiac  dulness — ste  Dulness. 

Deep,  middle,  or  great  cardiac  nerve,  22 

Depressor  or  superior  cardiac  nerve,  30,  31,  44 

D*Espine,   Professor,   on   reduplication  of  the 

heart  sounds,  159 
Diastolic  murmurs,  174 
Dicrotic  wave  in  pulse  tracing,  251 

causes  of  in  health,  252 

disease,  256 

Dicrolism,  causes  of,  256 

dc^ecs  of,  254 

Digitalis  in  mitral  cases,  470 

in  aortic  cases,  521 

Dilatation  of  the  heart,  579,  609 

aetiology  and  patholc^*, 

610 

diagnosis,  622 

pathological  physiolog)-, 

617 

ph}'sical  signs,  619 

pr<^nosis,  627 

symptoms,  618 

treatment,  627 

varieties,  609 

Diphtheria,  a  cause  of  ulcerative  endocarditis, 

401 
Diphtheritic  endocarditis — ste  Ulcerative  endo- 
carditis. 
Displacements  of  the  heart,  105 

from  extrinsic  causes, 


Diuretics  in  dropsy,  475 
Dropsy*  89 

treatment  of,  475 

Drummond,  Ur   D.,  on 

aneurism,  718 


107 
from  intrinsic  causes. 
"3 


tracheal    murmur 


m 


Eiooentric  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  582 
Eichhorst  on  the  action  of  the  vagus,  38 
Embolic   infarction,    a    cause    of    *  accidental* 
symptoms,  65 

in   ulcerative  endocarditis, 

405 

in  mitral  slenasis,  483 

Endarteritis  <leformans — see  Atheroma. 
Edinburgh  University  Museum,  specimens  lent 

UQm—see  figs.  171,  243,  244,  262,  and  2S1 
Endocardium,  diseases  o^  360 

structure  of,  366 

Endocarditis  acute  simple,  361 

■  xtiology  of,  361 

clinical  historyof,  368 

-    -  complications  of,  380 

-  -  diagnosis  of,  382 

onset,    course,     and 

terminations  of,  381 

—  patholog}'and  morbid 

anatomy  of,  363 

-  -  ph)-sical  signs  of,  37 1 
prc^osis  of,  384 

-  -  symptoms  of,  368 

treatment  of,  386 
varieties  of,  361 
Endocarditis,  chronic,  415 

xtiol(^',  415 

morbid  anatomy,  415 

results  of,  416 

Endocarditis  maligna — see  Ulcerati\-e  K. 

ulcerative — see  Ulcerative  E. 

Endocardial  murmurs,  168 

Epigastric  pulsation,  113 

Ergotine,  in  the  treatment  of  aneurism,  743 

Eulenberg,   Professor,  on  gal\-anism  in  angina 

pectoris,  608 
Exocardiai  murmurs,  167 
Exophthalmic  goitre,  a  cause  of  dilatation,  426 
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Exophthalmic  goitre,  a  cause  of  mitral  incom- 

petencet  426 

palpitation,  667 

treatment  of,  464. 

Expectoration,  83 

Expression  of  the  face,  in  cardiac  affections,  90 


Faoe,  colour  of,  87 
expression  of,  90 

Fagge,  Dr  Hilton,  on  fibroid  degeneration,  56S 

jugular  pulsation,  536 

mitral  stenosis,  486,  487 

pulmonary  murmur,  554 

salicin,  392 

Fatty  defeneration  of  the  heart,  638 

aetiology  and  pathology  of,  639 

diagnosis  of,  047 

physical  signs  of,  645 

prognosis  of,  649 

symptoms  of,  644 

treatment  of,  650 

Fatty  infiltration  of  the  heart,  633 

aetiology  of,  633 

diagnosis  of,  637 

pathol(^  of,  634 

prc^osis  of,  637 

symptoms  and  physical  signs  of,  636 

treatment  of.  638 

Family  history,  in  canjiac  afTections,  86 
Fenwick,  Dr  Bedford,  on  tricuspid  stenosis,  539 
Fibroid  degeneration — see  Chronic  myocarditis. 
Filehne,  Dr,  on  C hey ne -Stokes'  respiration,  73 
First  sound  of  the  heart — see  Sounds. 
Fleming's  sphygmograph,  235 
Flint,  Professor  A.,  on  presystolic  murmurs,  177 
Fothcrgill,  Dr  J.   M.,  on  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart,  592 

on  palpatatiun,  592 

Fraser,  Professor  T.  R.,  on  sirophanlhus,  471 

Fremitus,  friction,  120 

Foster,  Professor  M.,  on  cardic^raphic  tracings, 

760,  et  seq. 
Friction  fremitus,  120 
Friction  sounds  in  pericarditis,  316 
Functional  affections  of  the  heart,  659 

general  pathology  of,  46 

Functional  murmurs — see  Ana-mic  murnuirs. 


Qutrdner,  Professor,  on  the  presystolic  murmur, 
176 

t>n  the  diagnosis  of  fatly 

heart,  647 

—  .    ,,n  tricuspid  stenosis,  539 

Galabin,  Dr,  on  cardic^raphic  tracings,  751,  et 
seq. 
-; —        on  mitral  stenotic  murmurs,  487 
Galabin's  cardiograph,  753 


Galvano-puncture  in  aneurism,  743 

Gendrin,  Dr,  on  the  distinction  of  sounds  an 

murmurs,  179 
Gibson,  Dr  G.,  on  jugular  pulse.  292 

on  the  rhythm  of  the  heart,  137 

Grave's  disease,— J^tf  Exophthalmic  goitre. 
Great,  middle,  or  deep  cardiac  ncr\c  22 
Greenfield,  Professor,  case  of  mitral  aneurim 

403 
Gowers,  Dr,  on  acute  myocarditis,  561 
Gull.  Sir  Wm.,  on  increased  arterial  tension,  5S 
on  the  physical  signs  of  eiMl< 

carditis,  379 
Guttmann,    Professor,  on  reduplication  of  fir 


sound 
second  sound 
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'  Hnmopericardiara,  359 

Hamilton,  Professor  U.  J.,  on  waxy  disease  < 
I      the  heart,  654 
I  Haemoptysis  in  cardiac  affections,  82 

I in  mitral  stenosis,  481-49$ 

I  Hayden,  on  reduplication  of  the  first  sound,  15 

Heart,  a  muscular  pump,  2 
I a  vital  organ,  6 

abscess  01,  562 

, acute  aneunsm  of,  576 

aneurism  of,  576 

-  ■-  atrophy  of.  628 

-    -  dilatation  of,  579-609 
—  displacements  of,  105 

-  --   fatty  degeneration  of,  638 

fatty  inhltration  of,  633 

■   tibroid  disease  of,  568 

functional  affections  of,  659 

general  pathok>gy  of,  j^.     >  ^  -»-w      «*  # 

nypcrtrophy  of,  579"  •'' 

malposition  of,  105 

-  new  growths  in,  654 

pathology  of,  46 

position  of,  94 

relation  of,  to  chest  wall,  95 

-  rupture  of,  652 

Hesse,  Dr,  on  the  action  of  the  mitral  \-alve.  4J 
I  Heubner,  Professor  von,  on  galvanism  in  angir 
pectoris,  689 
History,  the,  of  cardiac  cases.  84 

family,  86 

Hydatid  cysts,  in  the  heart.  656 
Hydropcricardium,  354 

-      -  .-etiology  of,  354 

diagnosis,  355 
symptoms,  355 
physical  signs.  355 
prognosis,  356 

treatment,  356 

I  Hydro-pncumo-pericardium,  357 
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Hydrops  pericardii — ste  Hytlropcricanlium. 

Hjrperdicrotism,  257 

Hyperpyrexia,  in  acute  pericarditis,  313 

treatment  of,  341 

Hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  579-581 

sctiol(^  and  patholof;)'.  5S2 

diagnosis,  603 

prognosis,  606 

treatment,  607 

Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  5S6 

etiology,  586 

conse<)uences  of,  591 

physitcal  signs  of,  593 

symptoms  of,  591 

Hypertrophy  of  the  left  auricle,  601 
Hypertrophy  of  the  right  auricle,  603 
Hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  597 

xtioIog>',  597 

physical  signs,  600. 

symptoms  and  consequences,  599 


ImpolM  of  the  heart,  1 16 

celerity  of,  no 

diminished,  117 

increased,  118 

Im(»irity  of  the  heart  sounds,  154 

Incr«ised  intensity  of  cardiac  sounds — J<'f  Sounds. 

Incompetence  of  valves,  52 

general  pathology  of.  52 

muscular,  51 

relative,  52 

Indurative-mcdiastino-pericarditis,  352 
Infective  endocarditis— //r  Ulcerative  K. 
Innominate  aneurisms,  737 
Inspection  of  the  prnxortlia,  93 

method  of,  98 

Insjiiration.  effects  of,  on  the  pulse,  261 
intensity  of  the  cardiac  sounds— /«  Sounds 
Intermission  of  the  pulse,  670 
Intermittent  action  of  the  heart,  670 
Intra-tlioracic  tumours,  diagnosis  of,  726 
Iodide  of  (xitassium  in  aneurism,  741 
Iron  in  anaemia,  463 
Irregularities  of  the  pulse,  26S 

clinical  significance  of,  273 


JabonuuU,  action  of,  on  the  heart,  35 
Johnson,  Professor  G.,  on  increased  arterial  ten- 
sion, 588 
-    —  on  reduplication   of  the 
heart  sounds,  159 
Jugular  veins,  <listention  of.  288 
pulsation  in,  291 


Kvumftiil,  Professor,  on  pulmonar}'!>tenn!>i>.  542 


Lrtmoenanx,   Professor,  on  the  patholt^y  of 

angina  pectoris,  675 
Langcnhcck,  Professor,  on  ergotine  in  aneurism, 

743 
Ix-gg,  Or  W  ickham,  on  canliac  aneurisms,  576 
Loudness  or  intensity  of  cardiac  sounds — see 

Sounds 
U»uis,  Professor,  on  atrophy  of  the  heart,  630 
Lower  cardiac  nerve,  22 
Ludwig  on  the  action  of  the  mitral  valve,  421 

on  cardiac  inhibitory  action,  29 


Macalister,  l>r  1>.,  on  the  action  <>f  the  mitral 

valve,  42 1 
Maclagan,  I)r,  <jn  salicin,  389 
MahonicTs  sphygmograph,  236 
Marey,  M.,  on  cardiographic  tracings,  762 

cardiograph,  756 

sphygmograph,  236 

Martin,  Professor,  on  the  coronary  circulation, 

10 
Micrococci  in  simple  endocarditis,  399 

in  ulcerative  endocanlitis,  398,  399 

Middle,  deep,  or  great  cardiac  ner\*e,  22 

Milk  spots,  structure  of,  302 

Mitral  first  sound,  increased  intensity  of,  147 

diminished  intensity  of,  151 

Mitral  incompetence,  421 

—  -  lutiolc^and  pathology  of,  421 
clinical  history  of,  437 

diagnosis  of,  448 

—  pathological  physiology  of,  42S 

physical  signs  of,  441 

)>r<:^osis  of,  445 

-  -  treatment  of,  462 
varieties  of,  425 

^(itral  regurgitation — see  Mitral  incompetence 
Mitral  stenosis,  477 

ivtiology  of,  477 

clinical  history  of,  483 

diagnosis  of,  493 

l>alholt^-  of,  478 

—  —  palholt^ical  physiol(^  of,  479 

physical  signs  of,  484 

pri^nosis  of,  496 

symptoms  of,  483 

treatment  of,  497 

Mitral  valve,  construction  and  action  of,  421 

Monocrr>tic  pulse,  258 

Morphia  in  mitral  disease,  473 

Moxon  and  Wilks,   l>rs,  on  the  production  of 

vegetations,  365 
Muffling  of  the  heart  sounds,  154 
Murmurs,  167 

—  amcmic,  187 

—  clinical  investigation  of,  172 

—  combinations  of,  178 
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Murmurs,  differential  diagnosis  of,  208 

—  diastolic,  174 

—  direction  of  propagation  of,  182 

—  endocardial,  168 

—  exocardial,  167 

—  friction,  168 
functional,  187 

—  organic,  171 

—  pericardial,  316 

—  pericardial -pleural  friction,  168 

—  points  of  maximum  intensity  of,  180 

—  post-diastotic,  178 

—  presystolic,  1 76,  485 

—  rhythm  of,  172 

—  sound  characters  of,  186 

—  systolic,  172 

—  venous,  170 

Murray,  Dr  Wm.,  his  case  of  neurotic  palpita- 
tion of  the  aorta,  724 

Murrell,  Dr,  on  nitro-glycerine  in  angina  pec- 
toris, 687 

Muscarin,  action  of,  on  the  heart,  35 

Muscle,  cardiac,  how  stimulated,  1 1 

rhythmical  properties  of,  1 1,  14 

structure  and  charactersof,  7, 14 

Muscular  incompetence,  51,  425 
Myocardium,  diseases  of,  560 
Myocarditis,  acute,  560 

setiol<^  of,  561 

diagnosis  of,  564 

pathology  of,  561 

physical  signs  of,  564 

pr<^nosis  of,  566 

■  symptoms  of,  564 

treatment  of,  566 

Myocarditis,  chronic,  56S 

artiologfy  of,  568 

diagnosis  of,  574 

patholt^-  of,  57 1 

physical  signs  of,  57J 

prt^nosis  of,  574 

-  —  symptoms  of,  573 
treatment  of,  575 

Myotatic  theory  of  cardiac  contractions,  II,  14 


Nftnnyn,  Professor,  on  the  pulmonary  murnuir 

190 
Neuroses  of  the  heart,  659 
Nervous  supply  of  the  heart,  17 

(sensor>),  673 

New  growths  in  the  heart,  654 

Ktiology  and  pathology  of,  654 

diagnosis  of,  657 

prf^nosis  of,  658 

symptoms  and  physical  signsof,  657 

treatment  of,  658 

Nitrite  of  amy!  in  angina  pectoris,  686 


Nitro-glycerine  in  angina  pectoris.  687 
Nutrition,  the  state  of,  in  cardiac  affections,  91 


OooapfttioD,  influence  of,  in  the  prodactioo  d 

cardiac  disease,  62 
Ogle,  Dr,  on  blood -cysts  in  the  heart,  656 
Organic  affections  of  the  heart, 

general  pathology  of,  4S 

Orthopnnea,  68 

Osier,    Professor,   on    ulcerative    endocarditis 

397.  399 


Pain,  cardiac,  673 

Pallor  of  the  face  in  cardiac  cases,  89 

Palpation,  102 

Palpitation,  659 

xtiology  and  pathology  (^*  659 

diagnosis  of,  064 

•       prognosis  of,  668 

symptoms  and  physical  signs  of,  66 

treatment  of,  wiS 

Paracentesis  pericardii,  343 
Partial  aneurisms  of  the  heart — set  AnenrisflM 
Peacock,  Dr,  on  pulmonary  stenosis,  544 
Percussion,  I2I 

stroke  of  sphygmographic  tradni 

248 

wave,  250 

Pericardial  adhesions,  345 

effusion,  319 

fremitus,  121 

friction,  316 

pleural-friction,  327 

Pericardium,  diseases  nf,  20 

structure  of,  303 

IVricarditis  acute,  297 

wtiology  of,  29S 

clinical  histor)'  of,  306 

diagnosis  of,  325 

<liflerential  diagnosis  of,  327 

(mset,  course  and  terminations  0 

325 

pathology  and  morbid  anatomy  0 

300 

ph)*sical  signs  of,  314 

prognosis  of,  334 

S)'mploms  of,  307,  322 

treatment  of,  336 

varieties  of,  297 

Pericarditis,  chronic,  353 

xtiology  and  pathol(»g)-  of,  355 

diagnoNis  of,  354 

physical  signs  of,  354 

-  -         prognosis  of,  354 

symptoms  of,  353 

treatment  of,  354 
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Peter,  Professor,  on  the  patholc^  of  angina 
pectoris,  675 
— '—  on     venesection     in    angina 

pectoris,  687 
Pettipew,  Professor,  on  the  cardiac  nerves,  17 
nijrsical  examination  of  the  heart,  92 

—  -•  of   the    aorta    and   great 

vessels,  224 

of  the  veins,  287 

I'hysio^omy,  the,  of  cardiac  cases,  86 
Pleuritic  friction,  121 

pain  in  pericarditis,  310,  312 

Pncamogastric,  its  cardiac  branches,  24 

its  action  on  the  heart,  28.  34 

its  inhibitory  action,  28,  31 

its  trophic  function,  33 

Pneumonia  in  ulcerative  endocarditis,  406 
Pneumo- pericardium,  357 

Praecordia,  boundaries  of,  95 

condition  of  skin  of,  102 

flattening  of,  100 

inspection  of,  93 

prominence  of,  98 

Pnecordial  dulness— j^^  Dulness. 

Prsecordial  thrilk— j«  Thrills. 

Predicrotic  wave  of  sphygmographic  tracing,  258 

absence  of,  259 

Present  condition  of  the  patient,  86  ' 

Presystolic  murmurs,  176,485 
Plwudo-angina  pectoris,  672,  680 
Pulmonary  murmurs  of  anaemia,  190 
Pulmonary  incompetence,  557 

lEtiology  of,  557 

Pulmonary  incompetence,  clinical  history  of,  55S 

diagnosis  of,  559 

patholc^cal  physiology  of,  557 

physical  signs  of,  558 

prc^osis  of,  559 

treatment  of,  559 

Pulmonary  second  sound,  accentuation  of.  146 

diminished  intensity  of,  151 

Pulmonary  stenosis,  541 

sctiologyof,  541 

clinical  history  of,  548 

diagnosis  of,  552 

difierential  diagnosis  of,  555 

pathology  of,  542 

pathological  physiology  of, 

544 

physical  signs  of,  550 

prc^nosisof,  556 

symptoms  of,  548 

treatment  of,  557 

Pulse,  condition  of  arterial  coats,  282 

dicrotic,  256 

eflfects  of  respiration  on,  271 

examination  of,  233 

frequency  of,  263 

hyperdicrotic,  257 


Pulse,  inequalities  in  two  wrists,  268 

in  aneurism,  283,  715 

in  aortic  incompetence,  513 

stenosis,  525 

in  mitral  incompetence,  443 

stenc»is,  482, 493 

irregularities  of,  268 

inspection  of,  234 

large,  275 

palpation  of,  233 

-  -  (|uick,  264 

rhythm  of,  268 

slow,  266 

small,  276 

sphygmographic  characters  of,  271,  280 

strength  of,  278 

tension  of,  278 

variability  of,  267 

volume  of,  275 

weak,  278 

Pulsus,  bigeminus,  270 
paradoxicus,  272 

trigeminus,  270 

I*yaemic  type  of  ulcerative  endocarditis,  409 


V^t^i^^lKAt  Professor,  on  pulmonary  murmurs,  553 


RednpUoaUon  of  the  heart  sounds,  156 

first  sound,  157 

second  sound,  162 

Keflex  theory  of  cardiac  contractions,  12 
Regions  on  the  front  of  the  chest,  95 
Relative  cardiac  dulness — set  Dulness. 
Relative  incompetence  of  aortic  valve,  505 

of  mitral  valve,  52,  426 

—  —  of  tricuspid  valve,  532 
Respiratory   line    of   sphygmographic  tracing, 

261 
Respiration,  eflect  on  pulse,  261 
Rest  in  treatment  of  aneurism,  740 

endocarditis,  387 

Rheumatism,  acute,  method  of  case-taking  in, 

392 
Rhythm  of  cardiac  contractions,  119 
Rhythmical  movements  of  heart,  causes  of,  1 1 
Richardson,  I>r  B.  \V.,  on  treatment  of  cardiac 

thrombi,  397 
Ringer,  Professor  Sydney,  on  treatment  of  peri- 
carditis, 339,  341 
on    the    administra- 
tion of  digita}is,470 
Rosenstein,  Professor,  on  the  aetiology  of  simple 
endocarditis,  363 
•               on  the  oetiology  of  ulcera- 
tive endocarditis,  398 
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Rupture  of  ihe  heart,  652 

wtiolog)'    and    pathologj- 

of,  052 

diagnosis  of,  654 

prt^nosis  of,  654 

symptoms    and     physical 

signs  of,  653 

treatment  of,  654 

Russell,    Dr,    on    the    pulmonary  murmur    of 
anxmia,  200 

—  the  position  of  the  appendix  of 

left  auricle  in  anarmia,  196 
Rutherford,     Professor,     on     cardiu-inhibitory 
action,  29 


Salicin  and  its  compounds  in  endocarditis,  3S8 
in  pericar<)iti5,  337 

Sansom,  Dr,  on  Cheyne- Stokes*  respiration,  72 

the  setiol(^y  of  endocarditis,36l 

mitral    stenosis, 

477 

cardiographic  tracings,  751  ct 

seq. 

nutrient  enemata,  476 

presystolic  murmurs,  485,  494 

reduplication   of    first    sound, 

159 

reduplication  of  second  sound, 

165 

—  —  treatment      of     exophthalmic 

goitre,  465 

Saundby,  Dr,  on  increased  arterial  tension,  5S9 

Septic  endocarditis— j«  Ulcerative  emlocanlitis. 

Sewall   and    Donalilson.  Drs,  on  intra-cardiac 

Iilood-pressure,  12 

on  the  rhythmical 

movements  of  heart,  13 
Sex,  influence  of.  in  cardiac  aftcctions,  62 
Sibson,  Dr,  on  the?ctiok>gy  of  endocarditis,  362 

delirium  in  i>cru:ar<lilis,  313 

pain  in  pericarditis  310 

—   the   |)osiiion  of   the   pulmonary 

artery,  191 

—  thepathoIoyy<)f endocarditis,  364 

:-     —  ihephysicalsignsof  endocartliiis, 

377 
— the  preventitin  of  endtKrardiii.N 

387 

—  thesympl<)mM)fendocarditis,368 

—  the  relationship  of  the  heart  to 

the  front  wall  of  the  chest,  96 
—  the  |>osition  of  the  cardiac  valves, 

139  .  . 

— the   i>osition   of  the    pulmonary 

ancr)',  191 
Sinus  venosus,  activity  of  Its  jjan^jlia.  i ; 
Sounds  of  the  heart,  absolute  nuNtitications  uf 
(murmurs),   167 


Sounds  uf  the  heart,  aUerationsof,indiseasc.i4i 

aortic  second,  145,  150 

auto-audible.  155 

causes  of,  135 

duration  of,  15? 

imfHirity  of,  1^ 

indiWdual,  138 

intensity  of,  increased,  143 

' diminished  14^ 

-  -  mitral  first,  147,  151 

metallic  character  of,  155 

mo<le  of  distinguishing.  I4i 

mu  filing  of,  154 

reduplications  of,  156 

points  of  maximum  inten- 
sity of,  138 

position  of,  in  disease,  itt 

))ulmonary  second,  146, 151 

tone  of,  1^4 

tricuspid  first,  147,  153 

Sphygmc^aph   235 

application  of.  240 

diagnostic  value  of,  234 

Dudgeon's,  258 

Fleming's,  235 

forms  of,  235 

Marey's,  236 

MahomedV,  236 

Sphygmographic  tracing,  analysis  of,  247 

best,    how    obtaiaeii, 

244 

' ■  gootl,    characters    «rf. 

242 
' ni.rmal.  248 

—  —  in     aortic      incompe 

tence,  5IJ 

—  —  sttrnosis  5>S 

—  —  in      mitral      incum}te 

tence,  444 

in  mitral  stenosU,  491 

Spontaneous  rupture  of  the  heart,  632 

Stimulants  in  mitral  disease,  472 

Stokes,   Dr,  on  systolic  murmur  in  aneurism. 

737. 
Stenosis  of  valves,  general  |katht.>logy  uf,  52 
Strophanthus.  471 
Sturges,  Dr,  on  endocarditis  in  chorea,  377 

I>cricarditis,  337 

Sturge.  Dr  A.,  on  the  pathoU^y  of  angina  pec 

toris,  677 
SulKulane*)Us  dropsy— j<r  Dropsy. 
Sujwrficial  cardiac  dulness — i<e  Dulness. 
Sutton  Dr.  on  increased  arterial  tension,  5SS 

on  the  physical  signs  uf  emiucarditik 

.  377. 

Su[H*rior  cardiac,  or  depressor  ner\'e,  29 
SuiRTlicial  cardiac  plexus.  19 
Sui>cr(icial  or  upjjor  cardiac  nerve,  21 
Sympathetic  ner\e,  its  cardiac  branches,  21 
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Sympathetic  nen'C,  its  action  on  the  heart,  38 
Symptoms  in  cardiac  cases,  61 

accidental,  6$ 

caus«  of,  64 

— —        classes  of,  63 

— —        comparative  value   of  symptoms 
and  signs,  83 

mechanical,  64 

pressure;  66 

subjective,  62 

summary  of,  61 

Syphilis,  a  cause  of  frequent  aneurism,  699 

ulcerative  endocar- 

ditis, 402 
Systolic  murmurs — see  Murmurs. 

Tendon  of  the  pulse — see  Pulse. 

Tidal  wave — see  Pre<licrotic  wave. 

Thoracic  cardiac  branches  of  the  vagus,  24 

Thrills,  precordial,  120 

Thrombi  in  the  heart,  397 

Tortoise,  Ur  Gaskell'solwcrvations  on  the  heart 

of,  II 
Traube,    Professor,  on  Cheyne  Stokes*  respira- 
tion, 71 

on  increased  arterial  tension,  588 

Tricuspid  first  sound,  accentuation  of,  147 

diminishedintensityof,  153 

Tricuspid  incompetence,  534 

ajtiology  and  pathology 

of.  531 

clinical  historj-  of,  534 

diagnosis  of,  537 

pathological  phvsiulogv 

"f.  533 
— —  physical  signs  of,  535 
prognosis  of,  538 

-  symptoms  of,  534 

treatment  of,  539 

Tricuspid  stenosis,  539 

.letiology  of,  539 

diagnosis  of,  541 

pathological  physiolog}-  of,  540 

physical  signs  of,  54 1 
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